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EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


It is not necessary for me, in briefly and simply explaining Iho 
plan and object of this edition, to premise, with Bishop Newtun, 
and other excellent critics on other authors, many remarks on the 
generally acknowledged advantage of good explanatory comments 
on celebrated works. Though all admire Paradise Lost as the 
greatest poem in our language, or of modern ages ; while most of 
the eminent literati contend for its supremacy over any poem in 
any language, or age ; though it is a work now more generally 
read and esteemed, than any other poetic work ever published; 
yet it is a fact to be regretted, that comparatively but a few fully 
understand it. This general ignorance results from the character 
of the poem, and of the commentaries upon it: such an abundance 
of profound erudition, and of all the embellishments of poetry, has 
been condensed in it, that even a sound scholar, if unaided, should 
expend in acquiring a correct knowledge of it the labour of years ; 
and those good editions are so voluminous and expensive, that 
many who could alTord to purchase them, would not undergo the 
labour of their perusal ; and many who would undergo it, could 
not well alTord to purchase them. The editions by Bishop New ton 
and the Rev. Dr. Todd are the best — indeed the only editions that 
can be considered as at all treating the subject with any approach 
to fulness. 

Of Newton’s edition of Milton’s poetic works, 2 vols. large 4lo. 
are occupied w ith Paradise Lost ; and of Todd’s, 4 vols. large 8vo. ; 
prefatory matter included. But though Newton, independently of 
his own extensive Icarnitig, drew largely from the commentaries of 
his predecessors, and obtained liberal contributions from many of 
his learned contemporaries ; and though Todd freely used New ton’s 
edition — received many subsidiary comments from other sources, 
and introduced with great industry much new matter, either as 
explanatory of the text, or by way of parallel illustration, from other 
authors, ancient and modern ; still it appeared to me, that in very 
many important passages there was a void of useful elucidation, 
w Idle in others there w as a tedious superabundance ; and on others, 
again, opinions were asserted which were palpably wrong. I con- 
ceived, then, long since, the idea of giving an edition of this poem. 
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embodying, often the words, and sometimes the essence of whatever 
( could find practically instructive in all the previous editions, and 
commentaries, together with the subsidiary remarks that I have 
been compiling, during a careful examination of the book for many 
years ; thus, by omitting what is really useless in these editions, 
and supplying what was necessary, furnishing to the learned and 
unlearned reader, in a single and a cheap volume, a complete and 
easily understood commentary. Even a judicious condensation of 
the copious, critical, and explanatory remarks of antecedent anno- 
tators would be an acceptable olTering : but if I add to this expla- 
nations of many dilticnlt passages overlooked, or misunderstood by 
my predecessors, and among these some of the most dilTicult, as to 
synlaxical structure ; if I add explanations of many of his most 
idiomatic and classical phrases and expressions ; and besides, give 
new illustrations from the best ancient authors, the olTering of this 
edition must be more acceptable still. I shall beg leave to mention 
only one example of the new matter I have introduced. Milton’s 
Catalogue of the Fallen Angels, Book 1. is considered the most ela- 
borately learned pa.ssage of the whole poem. Newton’s explanations 
on it, which have been adopted by all succeeding commentators, 
are considered the best ; but, however, they are few , chieOy de- 
rived from scriptural history, and utterly inadequate to the impor- 
tance of the subject in its various applications. I consulted many 
other antiquarian authorities which could best elucidate the subject, 
especially the learned Seldeu s “Syntagmata de Diis Syriis,” and 
.Calmct’s Dictionary of the Bible, a work which is indispensable to 
every biblical scholar. 

As I wished to consult not alone utility, but brevity, all through 
this commentary, I have often given the substance merely (faith- 
fully however) of a note of a commentator, especially if a long one ; 
and often when two or more commentators have given in different 
words the same explanation of a passage, or have severally ex- 
pounded several parts of a passage, 1 have fused all these together, 
so as to give, for the sake of perspicuity, a consecutive and even 
exposition of the whole, alTixing to the note the initials of their 
names. Whenever 1 found the commentator's words brief and 
explicit enough, I have given them. Whenever there have been 
many conllicling opinions, I have given the qiain points, and com- 
pared them, so as to enable the reader to form his own judgment, 
while I express my own. 1 often, too, intersperse in the notes 
ascribed to others, remarks of my own, in order to render the ex- 
planation more complete. Without swelling out the work by giving 
many objections, I have so shaped the answers, as to let the reader 
know what these objections are, while they are fully refuted. The 
following are the initials of the principal authorities referred to in 
the Notes. 
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Ad Addisoo. 

B * . . . . Deniloy. 

Bo Rovrie. 

C Oilrnct. 

Cal. . Callender. 

I) Dunster. 

Gil Gillies. 

Gr Greenwood. 

H Hume« 

ilej! Heylin. 

John. Johnson. 


Jort Jortin. 

Monb. ...... Lord Monboddo. 

N Newlon. 

P Pearce. 

R Richardson. 

St . Siillrngfleet. 

Th. Thyer. 

T Todd. 

Up. . Upion. 

Warb W'arburlOD 

Wart Warion. 


The notes to which no initial letter is affixed, I hold myself re- 
sponsible for; of these many have been derived from various sources, 
and many are exclusively my own. Of my own notes it is enough 
for me to say, that they have been only given to rectify the misin- 
terpretations, or supply the omissions of former commentators; or 
to explain dijJicuU passages which these commentators did not ex- 
plain. My own notes can be easily distinguished, for I speak in the 
first person, so that I alone am entitled to blame Or praise for them. 
In unravelling the structure of many of Milton’s sentences, I have 
often found it necessary to analyse them on classical principles, 
differently from those who judge of them according to the rules of 
English composition. The fact is, his style is peculiar to himself, 
embodying all the graces and peculiarities of the ancient tongues. 

This Edition I have not designed as a full exposition of Paradise 
Lost, merely for the general reader ; but I have had a higher object 
in view — to treat the book as a classical work (and it is in this view 
it ought chiefly tc be examined) — on such a principle to expound 
it, and make it as familiar in the high schools and the colleges, as 
the works of Homer and Virgil. Some years ago I remarked in a 
note on the third Book of the first volume of my edition of Livy, 
when explaining some peculiarities of phrase and sentiment by 
quoting an illustrative passage from Milton, that the introduction of 
Paradise Lost, as a class book, would much promote the advance- 
ment of classical literature. This opinion, deliberately formed 
then, has been strengthened by my subsequent experience, and the 
judgment of the most judicious scholars I have know n ; and indeed 
this opinion seems now to be general. 

One great cause of the distaste (not to enumerate many others) 
of boys at school, and even of students in the universities, towards 
classical literature is, that the classics exhibit to them structures of 
phrase, combinations of words, and their application ; uses of me- 
taphor, illustration, and comparison ; turns of thought, and their 
manifold modes of allusion, so inconsistent with the common prin- 
ciples and rules of English composition, that they too often acquire 
a little knowledge of them mechanically, to pass examination, and 
for this purpose only. But if an English book, as a necessary sub- 
ject of study, were introduced to them — a book that from their 
infancy they were taught to admire, even though they may not 
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have read it, or having read it, may not have well understood it — 
a book that embraced all the peculiarities of the style and senti- 
ment of the classics, and by softening down their old and rugged 
character, made them familiar and alluring, through the graces 
and the majesty of the most refined and the loftiest poetry; — if 
such a book were used as a class book, accompanied with an ample 
(though brielly expressed) commentary, I am persuaded that the 
cause of classical and polite literature would be much advanced. 

It is not alone as a subsidium to classical instruction that this 
book is useful ; it is preeminently useful for an easy, a pleasing, and 
complete acquisition of a knowledge of all the great elementary 
truths and facts of the Bible. When .Milton ventures on a comment, 
he follows the primitive, the most learned, and orthodox guides; 
he embraces and confines himself to the principles of Christianity, 
and these he enforces most convincingly. All his most eminent 
critics (no matter the complexion of their creed) declare that he is 
always perfectly orthodox — corrupt doctrine finds no sanction in 
his works. A learned German has assured me, that Paradise Lost is 
read in German families, not alone as the sublimest of all poems, 
but as one of the most religious of all books; and deservedly shmdd 
it be so read in every family at home, for it is in truth a sjnopsis of 
all the elegances of ancient literature, and of the history and truths 
of the Bible. No poem was ever published from which the reader 
can, independently of pleasure, derive more solid, useful, and per- 
manent instruction, and tlierefore more advantage. Besides the 
delight to be gained from his poetry, and the information to bo 
gained from his learning, there arc ulterior advantages to be gained 
from the pure fervour of his religion (and this religion thoroughly 
true), which far transcends the considerations of worldly pleasure 
or learning. The book regulates, while it warms devotion ; and 
places religious faith on its safe, true, and simple basis. 

Dissertations on Milton's taste, character, beauties, imperfec- 
tions, etc. 1 have not thought it necessary to introduce. It is better 
the reader should form his own judgment of all this from an ex- 
amination of the original passages and their explanations. I have 
also excluded an immense mass of quotations from obscure English 
and Italian authors, in w hich similitudes have been attempted to be 
shew II by men more ambitious of character for learning and research, 
than for useful and appropriate commentary ; t. e. I have discarded 
what is called the treasures of the Gothic library, just because I 
have found them useless. Todd’s edition is full of this curious 
though idle learning (yet he has some good original notes). All 
these references to such passages I have unscrupulously swept away. 
To no reader could they be instructive ; and most readers they 
would tire and disgust. My wish is to fill, not to overload, the mind 
of the reader. It would require a great stretch of credulity to be- 
lieve that there was even a remote coincidence between the original 
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passages and most of the passages oRen quoted as parallel. It is 
doubtrul to me, if Milton, allowing that he read most oflhese pro- 
ductions, (including sonnets, madrigals, low comedies, romances, 
and fairy tales, etc.) ever thought of them, when composing Para- 
dise Lost. I have confined myself to comparisons with passages of 
the greatest authors, which he is known to have constantly read and 
admired — Shakspeare, Spenser, Dante, Ariosto, and Tasso ; and 
the most approved of the Greek and Latin authors; adding, of 
course, the scriptural writers. Whenever I found only a gleam of 
likeness, I have barely given a reference to the passage referred to : 
but when I find a coincidence in sentiment or style, I quote the 
original passage, not alone for the sake of elucidation, but for an 
exercise to the classical reader’s mind and memory. I have ob- 
served the same rule, in a great degree, as to the scriptural autho- 
rities. Translations of the passages quoted from the classics I have 
also omitted, because to the learned reader they are unnecessary ; 
and to the unclas.sical, delusive. Poetic translations (especially if 
m rhyme ) of the ancient authors arc never faithful ; they are deco- 
rative paraphrases at be.st, if not mutilations carried on with great 
nicety of dissection. 1 have divided the text into paragraphs, for 
a more projver distinction of the several parts of the subject ; and 
have marked the speeches by inverted commas — a plan which, 
though novel in the printing of this poem, I imagine the reader 
will find convenient. I have also occasionally used the dash 
(thus — ) between members of a sentence, lo mark apposition, and 
the absence of the copulative conjunction, especially when the 
ordinary punctuation would be insufficient to determine the neces- 
sary pause. In the first portion of the poem, I have marked many 
elisions and contractions, to serve the inexperienced reader as a 
guide during the remainder. The text is now pretty well esta- 
blished, (the punctuation of Milton’s editions having been, in con- 
sequence of his blindness, very incorrect,) and I have generally 
followed that of Todd’s edition, which is the best. In the Index I 
have contrived to blend the advantages of a historical and verbal 
index. 

In the Memoir of his Life I have compressed w hatever I could find 
of interest or advantage to the reader, in the numerous biographies 
of him, from the sketches by his nephew, to the elaborate “Life" by 
Simmons ; and have endeavoured to combine, with the chief inci- 
dents of his life, a correct exposition of his views, principles, and 
feelings. For this purpose 1 have quoted many passages from his 
prose works, which, from the unstained and uncompromising ho- 
nesty, and the unyielding independence of the man, are fair indica- 
tions of the spirit that .spurred and guided him. These quotations 
I have adopted from the best accredited translations, (for most of 
the passages are taken from his Latin prose works,) although these 
translations I think objectionable in point of style and fidelity. But 
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there is one passage — his character and vindication of Cromwell, 
which is so very remarkable, not only as a vindication of the conduct 
and principles of the most extraordinary man of ancient or modern 
times, — a man who rose by the force of genius, and a dexterous 
application of subsidiary circumstances, by slow but unerring stops 
to the highest pitch of power, and used ttiis power for the aggran- 
dizement of liis country — wlio found at the commencement of his 
career the empire distracted and feeble, and left it consolidated and 
powerful, (though some of his means were, 1 think, criminal ;) but 
as a vindication of Milton himself, for cooperating with him, that I 
thought it right to give a new and more correct translation of it, 
preserving, as far as possible, the character and spirit of the ori- 
ginal. 

In the prefatory remarks on Paradise Lost, I have confined myself 
to generals, as 1 have given particular cxemplilications of them 
abundantly in the Notes. In line, I have taken pains to make this 
edition perfect for all classes of readers ; and, by reducing it to one 
volume, to save them labour and expense. In consequence of my 
plan and object, the Notes are necessarily of a mixed and unequal 
character : some are intended for the young and unlearned reader, 
and some for scholars. The worth of this edition the public alone 
must determine — I at least have meant well. 

James Pre.ndeville. 

LONDOPI, 

December 24, I8S» 
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THE LIFE OF MILTON 


CHAPTER I. 

HiUon’i Ancestry— his Bitlb — Edacalion. 

Milton descended from a long line of rcsiiectablr ancestors, llie 
Miltons of Milton, near Ilalton and Thame in Oxfordshire, who 
possessed considerahle property for many generations, till, the repre- 
sentative of the family having joined the unsuccessful party in the 
civil wars between the houses of York and I^neaster, the estate was 
sequestered. However, John Milton, the poet's grandfather, who 
was ranger of the forest of Shotovernear ilalton, w.is a man of pro- 
perty, and sent his son John, the poet’s father, to he educated at 
Christ Church, Oxford j where he espoused tlie doctrines of the 
Reformation : for this his father, who wasahigoted Roman Catholic, 
disinherited him. The student, not deterred by this act of paternal 
cruelty, zealously adhered to his principles, and on quitting College 
settled in London, where, by the advice and encouragement of some 
influential friends, he pursued the respectable and lucrative pro- 
fession of scrivener, in Bread Street, at tlie sign of “ Tlie Spread 
Elagie,” which was the armorial ensign of the family. (A scrivener 
in those days iTceived money to place it out at interest; supplied 
those who wanted to raise money on security ; and drew up the 
contract between the parties ; thus rendering himself useful to, and 
receiving profit from both. At that lime, too, almost all persons 
engaged in any kind of mercantile pursuit had some distinguishing 
sign.) By his wife, Sarah Caston, a woman of great worth and re- 
putation, and of a respectable family originally from Wales, he had 
two sons and a daughter ; the eldest of whom was the poet, horn on 
theQlli of December, 1608, between six and seven in the morning, 
at his fatlier’s house, and christened John on the 20th of the same 
inontli, as appears from the register of Allhallows, Bread Street. The 
poet’s father was a man of blameless character, considerable ac- 
quirements, and talent. Of his attachment to literature, the Latin 
verses addressed to him by his son (sec the epistle “ Ad Patrem”) 
with equal elegance and filial gratitude, are a signal proof. He was 
particularly distinguished for his musical abilities. He is said by 
Dr. Burney, in his History of Music, to have been “a voluminous 
composer, and equal in science, if not in genius, to the best iiiusi- 
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cians of liis age.” He acquired an independenl fortune, and pur- 
chased a small estate at Horton, near Colncbrook in Buckingliain- 
shire, on the borders of 3Iiddlcsex, «iiitlicr be retired in bis old age. 

The poet, from bis earliest youth, discovered marks of uneonunon 
genius, and love of literature. These his father diligently cherished. 
Having sent him to St. Paul’s School, of which Mr. Gill was head 
master, (to whose son Milton has addressed some of his earlier 
poems,) he furnished him besides with the best masters in the dilfe- 
rent departments of instruction at home in the evening. One of 
these masters was Mr. Tltomas Young, a Scotchman, afterwards 
chaplain to the English merchants at Hamburgh ; and subsequently 
master, under Cromwell’s usurpation, of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
He was one of the authors of SmectYmmms, and died at Stow-Market 
in Suffolk, of which he was vicar tliirty years. On the 12th of Fe- 
bruary, 1624, Milton tvas admitted a }>ensioncr at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, under the tuition of IMr. William Cltappel, afterwards 
Bishop of Cork and Ross. Having carried a high literary reputation 
to college, he there increased it by his uncommon diligence, profi- 
ciency as a scholar, and some splendid compositions. Ur. Johnson, 
though parsimonious of his praise to scholais, especially poets, and 
whose criticisms on Milton arc impregnated with his characteristic 
acrimony against all whose political principles were not in unison 
with his own, especially against persons not friendly to Monarch v 
and the Established Church, acquiesces (and this acquiescence is 
high praise) in thcopinion of Mr. Hampton, the translator of Poly- 
bius, that Milton’s Latin poetry, while at college, showed him to 
have been “ the first Englishman who, after the revival of letters, 
wTOtc I.atin verses with classic elegance.” Milton himself savs, 
“'riiis good hap I had from a careful education — to Itc inured and 
seasoned betimes with the l>est and clegantest authors of the learned 
tongues ; and thereto brought an ear that could measure a just, ca- 
dence, and scan without articulating ; rather nice and humorous in 
. what was tolerable, than patient to read every drawling versifier.” 
A short absence from college has occasioned much elaborate and 
useless controversy about the cause. Some say he was rusticated — 
some say he was whipped and rusticated — for some trifling violation 
of academical rules; while others maintain that he only quitted it 
in displeasure for a brief spaw. He himself, and the college records, 
are silent aliout the fact of his disgrace or punishment. It is a pure 
fiction. Indeed he distinctly calls it “.a commodious he,” in his 
Apology for Smcctymnuus. ( See liis own statement, next Chapter.) 
Though designed by his father for the Church, he entirely changed 
his views while at college. He says that the clerical obligation would 
too much coerce his freewill and conscience ; that to subscribe to 
tlte Articles, “would be to subscribe Slarc.” He never obtained, 
and it seems did not labour to obtain, any College preferment. 
While at his fatlicr’s scat at Horton, af;cr he had finished his colic- 
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giaCe education, he coiii|v>sed his Arcades, Couius, L’Allegro, II 
Penseroso,and Lycidas, between the age of twenty-tlirec and twenty- 
eight. These tvell-known poems, this is not the proper place to ex- 
amine. Suffice it to say, that, had Milton written notliing elsc,tlieir 
long and imiversally established reputation would have placed hitu 
in the first class of Britisli poets. Comus and Arcades arc masks, or 
dramatic performances written in a tragic style, but without regard 
to rules i wliieh in those times were frequently exhibited at the 
mansions of the nobility. The Arcades was performed at Ilarefield 
Place, near Horton, the scat of the Ciountess Dowager of Derby, by 
her grand-children. Tlic Comus was jterformed on Michaelmas 
night, 1634, at Ludlow Castle, tlie seat of the Earl of Bridgewater, 
then Lord Dypity of Wales; his sons. Lord Brackly, and Mr. Tho- 
mas Egerton, acting the parts of tliebrotlicrs, and his daughter, Lady 
Alice Egerton, tliatof the sister. 


CHAPTER II. 

Aulobiognpby— his Esrlj Erlucstion— Trave’s— hit Appearance— his Promise of soma 
Great Work— Vindication of his Conduct and Principies. 

Milton has interspersed through his numerous prose works, 
touching and valuable, though brief, accounts of himself, partly 
with a view to satisfy the public curiosity, and partly with a view to 
silence busy calumny. These fragments of autobiography are writ- 
ten with a lofty, dignified, and steady self-confidence. As I am sure 
every rcitder would be best pleased to see such a man his own histo- 
rian, I transcrilic some of them. In his “Second Defence of die 
People of England,” he thus commences the following narrative and 
vindication of himself. 

“ This it will be necessary for one to do on more accotmts than 
one: first, that so many good and learned men among the neigh- 
bouring nations who read my works, may not be induced by calum- 
nies to alter the favourable opinion whicli they have formed of me; 
but may be persuaded that I am not one who ever disgraced beauty 
of sentiment by defoi-mity of conduct, or the maxims of a freeman 
by the actions of a slave ; and that die whole tenour of my life has, 
by the grace of God, hitherto been unsullied by any enormity or 
crime : next, that those illustrious worthies, who are die objects ol 
my praise, may know that nothing could aiilict me with more shame, 
than that any vices of mine should diminish the force, or lessen die 
value of my panegyric upon them : and lastly, that the people ol 
England, whom fate, or ii\y duty, or their own virtues, have incited 
me to defend, may he convinced from the purity of my life, that 
my defence, if it do not redound to their honour, can never be con- 
sidered as their disgrace. 
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“ I will now inention who and whence I am. I was born at Lon- 
don of an honourable family : my falhcr was distiiif^ished by the 
undeviating integrity of his life ; my mother, by the esteem in which 
she was held, and the alms which she bestowed. My father destined 
me from a child to the pursuits of literature ; and my appetite for 
knowledge was so voracious, that from twelve years of age I hardly 
ever left my studies, or went to bed before midnight. This prima- 
rily led to my loss of sight : my eyes were naturally weak, and I was 
subject to frequent head-aches ; which, however, could not chill 
the ardour of my curiosity, or retard the progress of my improve- 
ment. My father had me instructed daily in the grammar school, 
and by other masters at home : he then, after I had acquired a pro- 
ficiency in various languages, and had made a considerable progress 
in philosophy, sent me to theUniversity of Cambridge. Here I passed 
seven yeai-s in the usual course of instruction and study, with the 
approbation of the gootl, and without any stain upon my character, 
till I took the degree of Master of Arts. After this 1 retired of my 
own accord to my father’s house, whither 1 was accoinpanied by the 
regrets of most of the fellows of the college, who showed me no 
common marks of friendship and esteem. On my father’s estate, 
w'here he had determined to pass the remainder of his days, I enjoyed 
an interval of uninterrupted leisure, which I devoted entirely to the 
perusal of the Greek and l.atin classics ; tliough I occasionally visited 
the metropolis, cither for the sake of purchasing books, or of learn- 
ing something new in mathematics or in music, in which I at that 
time found a source of pleasure and amusement. In this manner I 
spent five years till my mother’s death. I then became anxious to 
visit foreign parts, particularly Italy. My father gave me his per- 
mission ; and I left home with one servant. On my departure, the 
celebrated Henry Wotton, who had long been King James’s ambas- 
sador at Venice, gave me a signal proof of his regard, in an elegant 
letter which he wrote, breathing not only the warmest friendship, 
but containing some maxims of conduct, which I found very useful 
in my travels. The noble Thomas Scudamore, King Charles’s am- 
bassador, to whom I carried letters of recommendation, received 
me most courteously at Paris. His lordship gave me a card of inti'o- 
duction to the learned Hugo Groti us, at that timeambassador from the 
Queen of Sweden to the French Court, whose acquaintance I anxiously 
desired, and to whose house I was accompanied by some of his lord- 
ship’s friends. A few days after, when I set out for Italy, he gave 
me letters to the English merchants on my route, that they might 
show me any civilities in their power. 

“ Taking ship at Nice, I arrived at Genoa ; and afterwards visited 
Leghorn, Pisa, and Florence. In the latter city, which 1 have al- 
ways more particularly esteemed for the elegance of its dialect, its 
genius, and its taste, I stopped about two months ; where I con- 
tracted an intimaev with many persons of rank and learning, and 
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was a constant attendant at thcii- literary parties ; a practice which 
prevails there, and tends so much to the dKTusion of knowledge, and 
the preservation of friendship. No time will ever abolish the agree- 
able recollections which I cherish of .Tacob Gaddi, Carolo Dati, 
Frcscobaldo, Ciiltcllero, Bonomalhai, Clenientillo Francisco, and 
others. From Florence I went to Sienna ; thence to Rome ; when, 
after I had spent about two months in viewing the antiquities of that 
renowned city, where I e.xperienced the most friendly attention from 
Lucas Holstein,' and other learned and ingenious men, I continued 
iny route to Naples. There I was introduced, by a certain recluse 
with whom I travelled, to John Baptista Manso, marquis of Villa, a 
nobleman of distinguished rank and authority, to whom Torquato 
Tas.so, the celebrated poet, inscribed his book on “ Friendship.” 
During my stay he gave me singular proofs of his regard : he himself 
condueted me round the city, and to the palace of the viceroy ; and 
more than once paid me a visit at my lodgings. On my departure, he 
gravely apologised for not having shown me more civility, which he 
said he had been restrained from doing, l)ccaus«' 1 bad sjioken w ith 
so little reserve on matters of religion. When I was preparing to 
pass over into Sicily and Greece, the melancholy intelligence which 
I received, of the civil commotions in England, made me alter my 
purpose; for I thought it hase to be travelling for amusement 
abroad, while my fellow-citizens were fighting for liberty at home. 
While I was on my way back to Rome, some merchants informed 
me that tlie English Jesuits had formed a plot against me, if 1 re- 
turned to Rome, because I had spoken too freely of religion : it was 
a rule which I laid down to myself in those places, never to be the 
first to begin any conversation on relij’ion ; but if any questions were 
put to me concerning my faith, to declare it tvithout any reserve or 
fear. I nevertheless returned to Rome. I took no steps to conceal 
either my person or my character ; and for about the space of two 
months I again oi>enly defended, as I had done before, the Reformed 
Religion, in the very metropolis of Popery. By the favour of God 
I got hack to Florence, here 1 was received with as much affection 
as if I had returned to my native country. There 1 stopped as many 
months as I did iM'fore, except that I made an excursion of a few 
days to Lucca ; and, crossing the Apennines, passed through Bo- 
logna and Ferrara to Venice. After I had spent a month in sur- 
veying the curiosities of this city, and had put on board a ship die 
books I had collected in Italy, I proceeded through Verona and 
Milan, and along the Leman Lake to Geneva. The mention of this 
city brings to my recollection the slandering More ; and makes me 
again call the Deity to witness, Uiat in all those places where vice 


I Holateniiia waa then keeper of the Vatican library, and had atndied three yeara at 
Otford. He introduced him to the dislinstiiahed Cardinal BarberinI, who treated him 
with marked kindneaa. 
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meets witli so little discouragement, and is practised with so little 
sliame, I never once deviated from tlie paths of integrity and virtue ; 
and perpetually reflected that, though my conduct might escape the 
notice of man, it would not elude the inspection of Go<l. At Geneva 
I held daily conference with John Diodati, the learned professor of 
theology. Then pursuing my former route through France, I re- 
turned to my native country, after an absence of one year and three 
months, at the time when Charles, having broken the peace, was 
renewing what is called the Episcopal war with the Scots ; in which 
the royalLsts l)cing routed in the first encounter, and the English 
being universally and justly disafl'ected, the necessity of his affairs 
at last obliged him to convene a parliament. As soon as I was able, 

I hired a spacious house in the city, for myself and my hooks ; when 
I again with rapture renewed my literary pursuits, and where I 
calmly awaited the issue of the contest, which I trusted to the wise 
conduct of Providence, and to the courage of the jieoplc. I saw that 
a way was opening for the establishment of real liljerty ; that the 
foundation was laying for tlie deliverance of man from the yoke of 
slaverv and superstition ; that the principles of religion, which were 
the first objects of our care, would exert a salutary influence on the 
manners and constitution of the republic: and as 1 h.ad from my 
youth studied the distinctions between religious and civil rights, I 
perceived that if I ever wished to l>e of use, I ought at least not to 
be wanting to my country, to the church, and to .so many of my 
fellow-chrislians, in a crisis of so much danger. 1 therefore deter- 
mined to relinquish the other pui-suits in which I was engaged, and 
to transfer the whole force of niy talents and my indpstry to this one 
important object.” 

lu the Preface to the second book of his •* Reason of Church Go- 
vernment,” he states that he engaged in polemical and political con- 
troversy from a painful sense of duty ; and expresses a hope of com- 
pleting some great poetic svork, at a future time, that w ould live, and 
raise the literary fame of his country : — 

“ I must say, therefore, that after I had for my first years, by the 
ceaseless diligence and care of my father, ( w horn God recompense ! ) 
been exercised to the tongues, and some sciences, as my age would 
allow, by different masters and leachei's, at home and at school, it 
was found that whether aught was imposed on me by them that had 
tlie overlooking, or was betaken to of my own cboice in English, or 
otlier tongue, — prosing or vei-sing, but chiefly this latter, the style, 
by certain vital signs it had, was likely to live. Rut much latelier 
in the private academies of Italy, w liilher I was favoured to resort, 
perceiving that some trifles wltieli I had in memory, composed at 
under twenty, or thereabout, (for the manner is, that every one must 
give some proof of his wit and reading tin re,) met w ith accepUuice 
above what was looked for; and other things which I had shifted, 
in scarcity of books and conveniences, to pack up aHiong, were re- 
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ceivfdwith written encomiums, wliicli tlie Italian is not forward to 
bestow on men of this side the Alps ; I began tlius far to assert to 
them, and several of iny friends here at home, and not less to an 
inward prompting, which now grew daily ujion me, that with la- 
bour and "intense study, (which I take to be my portion in this life) 
Joined with strong propensity of nature, I might perhaps leave 
something so wfitten to after times, as that they should not willingly 
let it die. For which cause (and not only for that 1 knew it would 
be hard to arrive at the second rank among the Latins,) I applied 
myself to that resolution which Ariosto followed, against the per- 
suasions of Denibo — to fix all the industry and art 1 could unite, to 
the adorning of my native language ; not to make verbal curiosities 
the end, (that were a toilsome vanity,) but to be an interpreter and 
relater of the liest and sagest things among mine own citizens, 
tliroughoul this island, in the mother dialect: that what the great- 
est and choicest wits of Athens, Rome, or modern Italy, and those 
Hebrews of old, did for their country, I, in my (troportion, witli 
this over and above, of being a Christian, might do for mine. 

“ Time serves not now, and jterhaps I might seem too profuse, 
to give any certain account of what the mind at home, in the spacious 
circuits of her musing, hath liberty to propose to herself, though ol 
highest hojte, and hardest attempting; whether that epic form, 
whereof the two poems of Homer, and those other two of Virgil and 
Tasso, arc a difiuscj and the book of Job a brief model; and whe- 
ther the rules of Aristotle are herein strictly to be kept, or nature is 
to be followed, which in them that show art, and use judgment, is 
no transgression, but an enriching of art; or lastly, what king or 
knight before the Conquest might be chosen, in whom to lay the pat- 
tern of a Christian hero. And, as Tasso gave to a prince of Italy 
his choice, whether he would command him to write of Godfrey’s 
expedition againsl the infidels, or Delisarius's against the Gotlis, or 
Charlemagne’s against the Lombards; if to the instinct of nature, 
and the emboldening of art, aught may be trusted, and there be 
nothing adverse in our climate, or the fate of this age, it haply would 
be no rashness, from an equal diligence and inclination, for me to 
piTsent the like offer in our ancient stories : or whether those dra- 
matic compositions, wherein Soph ,:les and Euripides reign, shall 
be found more doctrinal and exen- Jary to a nation. 

“ The Scripture also affords us a divine pastoral drama, in ‘ The 
Song of Solomon,’ consisting of two persons, and a double chorus, 
as Origen rightly judges. And the ‘ Apocalypse ’ of St. .’ ;lm is the 
majestic image of a high and stately tragedy, shutting uy and inter- 
mingling her solemn scenes and acts with a sevenfold chorus of haU 
Icliijahs, and harping symphonies; and this my opinion, the grav^i 
authority of Params, commenting that book, is sufficient to confinn j 
or if occasion shall lead to imitate those magnific odes and hymns, 
wherein Piudarus and CaUimachus arc in most things worthy, some 
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others are in the frame judicious, — in their matter, the chief end, 
faulty. But those frequent songs throughout the Law and Prophets, 
beyond all these, not in their divine arguments alone, but in the 
very critical art of composition, may he easily made appear over all 
kinds of lyric poesy to be incomparahlc. Neither do I tliink it 
shame to covenant with my knowing reader, that for some years yet 
I may go in trust with him towards the payment of what I am now 
indebted, as being a work that requires industrious and silent read-^ 
ing, steady observation, insight into all seemly and generous arts ; ^ 
and as being a work not to bt’ raised from the heat of youth, or the 
vapours of wine, nor to be obtained from the invocation of Dame . 
Memory, and her Syren daughters; but by devout prayer to that'^ 
Eternal Spirit, who can enrich with all titterancc and knowledge, 
and sends out his Seraphim with the liallowed fire of his altar, to 
touch and purify the lips of whom he pleases.” 

Again, he thus describes his own apjtearance and physical quali- 
ties ; to which it may be necessary only to add, tliat in his youth his 
hair was auburn, evenly divided at the top of his large full forehead, 
and hanging in clusters down to liis back and shoulders ; his face 
was large and oval, and all liis features were individually jrerfect. 

He was considered very handsome ; but liis fjcauly, from the regu- 
larity of his features, their general harmony, and tlie modesty and 
composure of his demeanour and look, was thought to lie of the fe- 
minine order; hem» he was .called in the university, the Lady of 
Christ Chtuch : his eyes were Hue. It is generally asserted that, 
in his description of Adam, b. iv. 300, he sketched off his own pic- 
ture : — 

His fair large front and eje sublime declared 

Absolute rule; and hyacinlblQe locks 

Hound from bis parted forelock manly hung 
* Clustering, but not bencatb his shoulders broad." 

“ I do not Itelicvc that I was ever once noted for deformity by any 
one who ever saw me ; but the praise of beauty I am not anxious to 
obtain. My stature certainly is not tall; but it ratlier approaches 
tlie middle than the diminutive. Yet what if it were diminutive, 
whett so many men illustrious both in peace and war have been the 
same? And how can that l)c called diminutive, whicli is great 
enough for every virtuous achievement? Nor, though very thin, 
was 1 ever deficient in courage or strength ; and I was wont constantly 
to exercise myself in the use of the sword, ns long as it comported 
with my habit and my years. Armed with this weapon, as I usually 
was, I should have thought myself quite a match for any one, 
though much stronger than myself; and 1 felt perfectly secure against 
the assault of any open enemy. At this moment I have the same 
courage, the same strength, though not the same eyes ; yet so little 
do they betray any external appearance of injury, that they look as 
unclouded and bright as the eyes of those who most distinctly see. 
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In this instance alone, I am a dissembler against my will. My face, 
which is said to indicate a total privation of blood, is of a complexion 
entirely opposite to the pale and the cadaverous ;$o that though I am 
more than forty years old, tliere is scarcely any one to wlioni I do 
not appear ten years younger than I am ; and the smoothness of my 
skin is not in the least afl'ccted by the wrinkles of age.” 

One of the calumnies often uttered against Milton by his contro- 
versial adversaries, no doubt for the jiurposc of galling him, as he 
was notoriously sensitive and fastidious on that subject, was that he 
was a man of licentious and immoral life. These accusations he 
often repels with lofty and fervent indignation ; and it'inust be al- 
lowed that his notions of chastity were in die highest flights of Pla- 
tonism, and his principles of religion and duty (no matter how they 
may have Itecn misdirected) drawn from the rigid schools of primi- 
tive Christianity. 

He thus replies, in his “ Defensio Secunda,’’ to the charge, that his 
blindness was a Divine visitation for his corrupt life and principles. 

“ I wish 1 could wiUt equal facility refute what this barbarous 
opponent has said of my blindness; but I cannot do it, and I must 
submit to the affliction. It is not so wretched to be blind, as it is to 
be incapable of enduring blindness. But why should I not endure 
a misfortune which it behoves every man to endure if it should 
happen; which may in the common course of things happen to any 
man, and which has happened to the most distinguished and vir- 
tuous (X’lsons in history? Wliat is related of the augur Tiresias is 
well known; of whom Apollonius sang thus in his ‘ Argonaulic$j 

‘To men he dared the will Divine disclote. 

Nor feared vhal Jove might in his wrath impose. 

Tbe gods assigned liim age without decay, 

But snatched the blessing of his sight away/ 

But God himself is truth; in pro|>agating which, as men display a 
greater integrity and zeal, they approach nearer to the similittide of 
God, and possess a greater portion of his love. The loss of sight, 
tliercfore, which this inspired sage, who was so eager in promoting 
knowledge among men, sustained, cannot be considered as a judicial 
punishment. And did not our Saviour himself declare that the 
poor man whom he had restored to sight had not been born blind 
eitlicr on account of his sins, or those of his progenitors? . . 

And with respect to myself, though I have accurately e.xamined my 
conduct and scrutinized my soul, I call thee, U God, the searcher of 
hearts, to witness, that I am not conscious, either in the earlier or 
the later periods of my life, of any enormity which might deservedly 
have marked me out as a lit object for such a calamitous visitation. 
But since my enemies boast that this afiliction is only a retribution 
for the transgressions of my pen, I again invoke the Almighty to 
witness that 1 never at any time wroteany thing which I did not think 
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agreeable to truth, to justice, and to piety. This was niy persuasion 
then, and I feel the same jiersuasioa now. Tims therefore, when I 
was publicly solicited to write a reply to the defence of llie royal 
cause, when I had to contend with the pressure of sickness, and with 
the apprehension soon of losing the sight of iny remaining eye, (the 
right,) and when my medical attendants clearly announced, that if I 
did engage in this work it would Ik- irreparably lost, their premoni- 
tions caused no hesitation, and inspired no dismay. I would not 
have listened to the voice even of Esculapius himself from the shrine 
of Epidaurus, in preference to the suggestions of the hcaveidy mo- 
nitor within my breast. My resolution was unskaketi, though the 
alternative was either the loss of my sight or the desertion of iny 
duty; and I called to mind those two destinies which the oracle of 
Delphi announced to the sou of Thetis : I considered that many had 
purchased a less gootl by a greater evil, — the meed of glory by the 
loss of life : but that I might procure great good by little sulTering : 
that though blind, 1 may still discharge the most honourable du- 
ties, the performance of which, as it is something more durable than 
glory, ought to be an object of sujx'rior admiration and esteem. I 
resolved, therefore, to make the short interval of sight which was 
left me to enjoy, as beneficial as possible to the public interest. 
But, if the choice was necess;try, I w ould. Sir, prefer my blindness to 
yours : yours is a cloud spread over the mind, w Inch darkens bodi 
the light of reason and of conscience; mine keeps from my view 
only the coloured surfaces of things, while it leaves me at liberty to 
contemplate the beauty and stability of virtue and of trudi. There 
is, as the Apostle hath remarked, a way to strength through weak- 
ness. I..et me then l)e the most fe»;blc creature alive, as long as that 
■ feebleness serves to invigorate the energies of my rational and im- 
mortal spirit ; as long as in that darkness in which I am enveloped, 
the light of the Divine presence more clearly shines ! .And indeed 
in my blindness, I enjoy in no inconsiderable degree the favour of 
the Deity ; who regards me with more tenderness and compassion in 
proportion as I am able to behold nothing but himself. Alas for 
him, who insults, who maligns me, and merits public execration I 
for the Divine law not only shields me froln injury, but almost ren- 
ders me too sacred for attack ; not indeed so much from the priva- 
tion of my sight, as from the overshadowing of those heavenly wings 
which seem to have occasioned this darkness.” 

The latter part of this passage is a complete and sublime cotn- 
nientary on the celebrated oi>ening of the third book of Paradise 
Lost. In his beautiful sonnet to Syriac Skinner he thus reverts to 
his blindness : — . 

I 

“ Yet i argoe noi 

Against Heaven's hand or will, nor bale a Jot * ^ . 

Of heart or hope ; hut still bear up, and sleer v 

Highi oni»ard. — What supports iiie« dost thou ask? 

The conscience, friend, to have tost them overplied 
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In libertj’s defence, my noble Usk, 
or which all Europe rings from aide (o aide. 

This thought might lead me through the world's vain mask 
Content, though blind, bad 1 no better guide." 

The following extracts are only portions of Lis own defence. 

“ I was confirmed in this opinion, tliat he who would not be frus- 
trate of his hope to write well hereafter in laudable things, ought 
himself be a true poem ; that is, a composition and pattern of tlie best 
and most honourable tilings; not presuming to sing high praises of 
heroic men or famous cities, unless he have in hiimself the e.xperience 
and the practice of all that is praiseworthy. These reasonings, to- 
gether with a certain niceness of nature, an honest haughtiness, and 
self-esteem, either of what I was, or what I might be, (which let 
envy call pride,) and lastly that modesty, whereof (though not in 
the titlc-jiagc) yet here I may be excused to make some beseeming 
profession; all these uniting kept me still above those low descents 
of mind, beneatli which he must deject and plunge himself, that can 
agree to saleable and unlawful prostitutions. Next (for hear me 
out now, readers) that I may tell ye whither my young feet wander- 
ed, I betook me among those lofty fables and romances, svhich re- 
count in solemn cantos the deeds of knighthood founded by our vic- 
torious kings, and frotn hence held in renown all over Christendom. 
There I read it in the oath of every knight, that he should defend at 
the expense of his best blood, or of his life if it so befel him, the 
honour and chastity of virgin or matron ; from whence even then I 
learned what a noble virtue chastity sure must be, to the defence of 
which so many worthies, by such a dear adventure of themselves, 
had sworn ; and if I found in the story afterwards any of them by 
word or deed breaking that oath, I judged it the same fault of the 
poet, as that which is attributed to Homer, to have written indecent 
things of the gods : only this my mind conceived, tliat every free 
and noble spirit, without that oath, ought to be a knight, and not 
need to expect the gilt spur, or the laying of a sword upon his 
shoulder, to stir him up to secure and protect the weakness of any 
attempted chastity. So that even these books, which to many others 
have been die fuel of wantonness and loose living, I cannot think 
how, unless by Divine indulgence, proved to me so many incite- 
ments, as you have heard, to the love and steadfast observation of 
that virtue which abhors the society of bordelloes. Titus from the 
laureate fraternity of poets, rijier years, and the cea.scless round of 
study and reading, led me to the shady walks of philosophy; but 
chiefly to the divine volumes of Plato, and his equal Xenophon ; 
where, if I should tell ye what I learned of chastity and love, 1 mean 
that which is Iruly so, whose charming cup is only virtue, which she 
bears in her hand to those who are worthy ; and how the first and 
chiefest ofiicc of love begins and ends in the soul, producing Uiose 
happy twins of her generation, knowledge and virtue.” 

b 
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CHAPTER III 

Hi> Syatem of Eductlion— Uirnage— his First Prose Works— BeconcilUlion wilb 
his Wife. 

On his return toEngland in 1G39, he wasgieatly afflicted to hear 
tliat his dear school-fellow and friend, a distinguished member of 
Trinity College, O.xford, and snbsequeiiily a physician in Cheshire, 
Charles Diodati, to whom he had addressed some of his wannest 
epistles, was dead. It was in honour of his memory he now com- 
posed his “ fipitaphiuin Damonis,” a hcautiful production. He first 
took lodgings in St. Bride’s churchyard, and soon after took a large 
detached house, sittiatetl in a garden in Aldcrsgate Street. (There 
were many such houses in the old city before the great fire, gene- 
rally occupied by the nobility and gentry.) Here he undertook the 
education of his nephews, the Phillipses, and by special favour the 
sons of a few select friends ; not, however, for pecuniary remunera- 
tion, as is vulgarly supposed, for he was then in independent cir- 
cumstances. The course of classical reading which he prescribed, 
and the long and laborious attention which he exacted, would startle 
many of the most diligent and deep-read classical scholars of these 
times. Besides the standard authors familiar to most readers, and 
which arc those only read at the high academies and most colleges, 
his course comprehended in Latin, the four authors concerning hus- 
bandry — Cato, Varro, Columella, and Palladius; Celsus ; a great 
part of Pliny’s Natural History; the architecture of Vitruvius; the 
stratagems of Frontinus; and the philosophical poets — Lucretius 
and Manilius. In Greek, Hesiod; Aratus’ Phatnomcna and Diose- 
matia; Dionysius Afer dc Situ Orbis; Oppian’s Cynegetics and Ha- 
lieutics ; Quintus Calaber’s Poems of the Trojan War, continued 
from Homer ; Apollonius Rhodius’s Argonautics ; and in prose Plu- 
tarch’s Pl.acita Philosophorum, and “ Of the Education of Chil- 
dren;” Xenophon’s Cyroptedia and Anabasis; jElian’s Tactics ; and 
the Stratagems of Polyicnus. “ Nor,” says his nephew and pupil,. 
“ did this application to the Greek and Latin languages, which, from 
his excellent judgment and ca.sy way of teaching, were run over by 
his pupils to the age of sixteen, hinder the attaining to the Oriental 
languages — the Hehrew, the Ch.aldee, and the Syriac, so far as to go 
througli the Pentateuch or five books of Moses ; to make a good en- 
trance into the Targnm or Chaldee paraphr.a.se ; and to understand 
several chapters of St. jMatthew' in the Svriac Testament ; besides 
Italian and French, and a comj>ctent knowledge of mathematics and 
astronomy. T he Sunday’s exercise was, for the most part, to read 
a chapter in the Greek Testament, and to hear his exposition of it ; 
after this to write from his dictation some part of a system of divinity. 
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wliicli lie had collected from all the ablest dix'ines ancient and mo- 
dern.” Tiic spare diet of himself and pupils was in perfect keejiing 
willi their hard lahour from an early hour till near midni;;lil. 
On ly now and then, once in three weeks or a month, he made a 
“fjaiutyday”{\i\ which his pupils participated) witli some gentlemen 
of his actiuainlance, two of whom, Alphrey and Miller, of Gray’s 
Inn, were the greatest beaux of the time. Be it remembered that 
tliesi' classical hooks were to be studied in addition to the long cour.se 
of the ordinary classics; to the oriental languages; mathematics, 
and astronomy. Though he instructed tliesc young. gentlemen in 
these works partially, his great aim, as his eyes were sseakened by 
cotitinued study licfore, was to imbibe the essence of all tlieir knosv- 
ledgc and beauties, for the pupils read the different passages in tlie 
various works alternately aloud. Thus while he coininunicatcd, he 
received instruction. 

But he soon eiubtirked in other and more arduous undertakings. 
In 1641 a loud clatnour was raised against episcojiaey ; in this he 
joined with all his energies, and published his treatise “ Of Hefor- 
mation,” to help the Dissenters, who, as he says in his “ Defensio 
Seeunda,” were inferior to the Ejiiscopalians iii learning and elo- 
quence. Five niiiiisters wrote an answer, under the title of “ Smcc- 
tymnuus,” (a word forinedfroiu the first letters of their names,) to 
the “ Humble Remonstrance in favour of Episcopacy” by tlie elo- 
quent Bishop Hall, of Norwich. Of this the famous Archbishop 
Usher published a “ Confutation.” Milton having now found an 
antagonist worthy of his prowess, lioldly entereil the lists of contro- 
versy against him, and published his treatise of “ Prelatical Episco- 
pacy.” This he soon followed up more at large by his “ Reason of 
Church Government urged against Prclaly,” in two books: and 
Bishop Hall having published “ A Defence of the Humble Remon- 
strance,” Milton replied in his “ Animadversions.” All these he 
published in one year, 16-11. In 1612 he published tlie “ Apology 
for Smectymnuus,” in answer to a “ Confutation of the Animad- 
tersions." Yet though clearly actuated by a conscientious feeling 
of duty in these works, he avows his repugnance to the task, for he 
says in his introduction to tlie Second Book of his “ Reason of Church 
Government,” — “In this maiiucr of writing, wherein knowing my- 
self inferior to myself, led by the genial powers of nature to another 
task, I have the use, as I may account it, but of my left hand.” 

In 1613, during the Whitsuntide vacation, he made a journey to 
die country for a month, and on his return surprised his pupils and 
family by introducing his wife. Miss Mary Powell, the eldest daughter 
of Mr. Richard Powell, of Forest Hill, near Sbolover, in Oxford- 
shire, a justice of the peace, and a gentleman of considerable rc- 
sjx-ctability in that county. In about a month she obtained his per- 
mission to visit her family, promising to return at Michaelmas. 
Meantime the hard reading went on as unceasingly as ever. Michael 
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mascame, but not his wife; he wrote to her, and received noanswer : 
he wrote ajjain and again with increasing anxiety ; but got no an- 
swer. At last he despatclicd a messenger with a peremptory order 
for her return: this order xvas met with a determined and con- 
temptuous refusal. Milton was never the man to brook indignity 
or ill-treatment. This was too grievous a wrong to be endured: he 
therefore resolved to repudiate her for ever, and emancipate himself. 
In order to justify this course, he published successively, in 1644 
and 1645, “The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce;” “The 
Judgment of Martin Bucer concerning Divorce ; ” “ Tetrachordon,’' 
or exposition of the four chief pa.ssages in Scripture which treat of 
marriage or nullities of marriage, — Gen. i. 27, 28, (with ii. 18, 23, 
24 ;) Deut. xxiv. 1,2; Mat. v. 31, 32, (with xix. 3- — 1 1 ;) 1 Cor. vii. 
10 — 16; and “ Colastcrion” (or the torture) ; being a bitter reply to 
some attacks made on his former treatises: the design of all which 
was to prove, that “ indisposition, unfitness, or contrariety of mind, 
proceeding from any unchangeable cause in nature, hindering and 
ever likely to hinder the main benefits of conjugal society, which are 
solace and peace, are greater reasons for divorce than adultery or 
natural frigidity, especially if there be no children, and there be 
mutual consent for separation.” At this time he also published his 
letter on education to Mr. Samuel Ilartlib; and his “ Areopagitica,” 
or speech for the liberty of unlicensed printing, addressed to the par- 
liament of England, which is considered one of the most eloquent, 
vigorous, and argumentative of all his prose compositions, and the 
most powerful vindication of the liberty of the press on record. 
This doctrine of divorce raised up for him some advocates, but 
more enemies. The Presbyterians took up the subject with parti- 
cular animosity, and had him summoned before the Lords ; but he 
was speedily discharged. This caused a lasting rupture between him 
and his former allies the Presbyterians. There have been various 
reasons alleged for Mrs. Milton’s separation from her husband, and 
much inconclusive argument wasted on each of them ; some main- 
tain, that because Powell was a zealous royalist, (while Milton was 
a zealous, and more cifectivc and distinguished, anti-royalist,) be- 
cause the king’s hcad-tiuarters were at that time near Oxford, and 
the royal cause had fairer prospects of success, the wife’s family 
xvishing to make a merit of breaking off all connexion with him, in - 
fluenced her decision ; otlicrs, that she herself sincerely disliked his 
religious and political principles, and therefore refused to cohabit 
with him: others, that being a joyous, lively girl, used to much so- 
ciety and freedom in her father’s house, she could not endure the 
gloom and solitude of Milton’s: others ( from the discovery some 
years ago of documents, by which it appears that Milton’s father lent 
Powell 500/., a large sum at that time, for the poet’s use, which 
Powell was then unable to pay ) imagine, that without feeling any 
alici'tion for Milton, she consented to the marriage to please her fa- 
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ther, and quitted him to please herself. Perhaps the true cause may 
be found in a combination of all these — that die marriage was one 
of family interest on her side — that she felt dissatisfied w ith the se- 
clusion of his mode of life (she is represented as then very young 
and heedless, whereas Milton, who from his youth was grave and 
reserved, was now thirty-five years old, and centered his chief hap- 
piness in Ilia hooks), and that her dissatisfaction was embittered by 
political causes. But whatever may have been the cause, Milton 
pursued his resolution in earnest ; for he commenced putting his 
doctrine into practice by paying his addresses to one of thedaughters 
of Dr. Davis, a lady of great wit and beauty. This having come 
to the knowledge of the Powells, whose fortunes now began to sink 
with the declining cause of the king, and his own friends too, for 
many reasons, being opposed to his second marriage, it was deter- 
mined by both parties to contrive a reconciliation ; which was thus 
effected. He used to visit a relation of tlie name of Blackborough, 
residing in St. Martin’s-le-Grand Lane. One day while sitting con- 
versing with some particular friends who met him there as if by 
accident, his wife, to his amazement, unexpectedly fell on her knees 
at his feet, imploring his forgiveness with teai-s. He seemed be- 
wildered, and at first showcel signs of aversion ; hut her apparent 
penitence, her earnest entreaties, and the intercession of his friends, 
soon worked upon his generous nature, and procured a happy and 
lasting reconciliation. It has been said that he had this scene in 
view when he so jrathetically described the reconciliation of Adam 
and Eve. (P. E. v. 910and940.) Ilis pupils becoming now more 
numerous, and his father having before this (when the Royalists 
were masters of Reading, where he had been living with his younger 
son) come to reside w'ith liim, he took a larger house in Barbican. 
Soon after, the afialrs of Powell being entirely ruined by the dis- 
comfiture of the royal party, he generously took him and liis nume- 
rous family to reside with him, until, lltrough his interest with the 
ascendant party, their affairs were improved. In 1646, July 29tli, 
his eldest child, Anne, was born. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Jofiiliei llie King’s Eiecuiion— Appointed Foreign Secrctirjr of Slate— hit Work 
“Defrnsio Populi”— his Account ofhit Blindness— Cromwell’i Government. 

His father died 1647, in his house in Barbican, at an advanced 
age. This event afflicted him deeply. Milton was a man of tlie 
warmest affections, most sensitive of kindness, and most alive to the 
calls of gratitude and ihity ; and if ever there was a fatlier who had 
claitnson a son for all these, Milton’s father was that man, laying 
aside the tics of nature. His fortune, and hu life, seemed to have 
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bpcn devoted to tlie advaiicciiient and comfort of his son; and the 
son ill Ills ivorks has often afl'ectionately acknowledged the debt. 
After this time, llic nuniher of his pupils was reduced to a few, (I 
suppose because he liad not cheerfulness or energy enough to pursue 
the usual course of iusti uction with many,) and he removed to a small 
house iu High Holborn, w hich opened backwards into l.incohi’s Inn 
Fields, wliere he remained privately, still immersed in indefatigable 
study, till the king's trial and death. The Presbyterians, the old 
enemies of rovalty, raised an outcry against the enormity and ille- 
gality of the act. This shook Milton’s grief away for a time, and 
made liim act again his old encdtintei-s ; and he speedily puhlLshed, 
in the beginning of 16^19, his treatise on the “ Tenure of Kings and 
Magistrates,” for the purpose, as he says, of “satisfying and coiii- 
jvjsing the minds of the jicople,” and to show that, as the king vio- 
lateil his duty, the act was justifiable, and that the Preshyterians, 
having liist been the most inveterate enemies of the royal preroga- 
tive, and of Charles, were now inconsistent in denouncing an act 
w hich they encouraged. “ The king’s pereon is sacred,” said the 
Presbyterians. “ ^o,” said Alilton, “because he turned tyrant, 
and the people have judged it so.” Hut iu his treatise “Of True 
Religion,” written twenty-four years aflenvards, he ascrilics the 
downfal of the king and 'p'Oliamcnt to the intrigues of popery, in 
working on the fean and prejudices of the Hissenlcrs, and repre- 
senting the king and the archhishopas Papists in disguise. Cardinal 
Rosetli, who passed in Knglandasa layman, under the title of Count 
Rosetti, was the chief agent in this plot. (See Dr. Bargraves’s Me- 
moirs.) Soon after this, he published in 1649 his “Observations 
on the Articles of Peace between the Earl of Ormond and the Irish 
Rebels,” and “ Animadversionson the Scotch Preshytery of Belfast. ” 
Bishop Newton makes a most liberal and eacellent remark: “In 
these, and all his w ritings, whatever others of dilierent parties may 
think, Milton thought himself an advocate for true liberty — for 
ecclesiastical liberty in his treatises against the bisho]>s — for domes- 
tic liberty in his treatises on divorce — and for civil liberty in hia 
writings against the king, in defence of the parliament and people 
of England.” 

After this he retired to his studies, and had just finished four books 
of his intended History of England from the earliest accounts down 
to his own time, when he was unexiu'ctcdly invited, Alarch IStli, 
1619, by the Council ofState, to be their Latin Secretary for foreign 
aft’airs, at a salary of 288/. 18.s. Gd.; an oHiec which he held till the 
restoration. M hatever may have been CromwcH’s hiults, that of 
bending tlic neck of Britain to any foreign power, even in tlie 
slightest matter, w.is not one of them. He disdained to pay that 
tribute to the French king, which had been long paid him by every 
court iu Europe — of recognising the French as tlie diplomatic lan- 
guage. He considered it an indignity and a degradation, to wliich 
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great and free nation, like Britain, ought not to submit; and he 
therefore took the noble resolution of neitlicr making any written 
communications to foreign states, nor receiving any from them, but 
in the Ijitin language, which was common to them all.' Soon after 
Milton’s appointment, a book, entitled “fikon Basi7(Ae,”ovthe Itoyal 
Image, was published, imder the king’s name, with a view to excite 
conimiseration for his fate, and hatred against his executioners. 
Milton was ordered to prepare an answer, which he did, in I.atin, 
under the title of “ [kono-claftes," or the image breaker, (published 
by order of the Privy Council,) the famous surname of many Greek 
emperors of the Christian Church, who, in their zeal against Romish 
idolatry and superstition, broke all images to pieces. Both books 
had great circulation, and created a great sensation. Charles II. 
being protected in Holland, employed, at a high price, (one hundred 
Jacobuses, 120/.) Salmasitis, a l-Venchman, esteemed one of the 
most consummate scholars of Europe, and the successor of the fa- 
mous Scaligcr as honorary professor of polite literature in tlie uni- 
versity of I.cyden, to writes defence of the late king, his father. 
This book appeared towards the close of 1619, under the title “ De- 
fensio Regia pro Carolo I. ad Carolum II.” IMilton, when the book 
first appeared in England, was directed by tlie Council of State to 
answer it. This task he cheerfully undertook, though he was then 
blind of one eye, (the left,) and his physicians told him, tliat if he 
were to undertake it he would lose the other, (see Sketches of Au- 
tobiography, chap, ii.) and, as he further says in his Introduction, 
he was so broken down in health, that he was forced to break off 
from his labour every hour. This necessarily delayed the publica- 
tion till the beginning of 1651. No .sooner did the book, written 
in I..atin, and entitled “Defensio pro Populo Anglicano,” or. De- 
fence of the English People, circulate, than its renown blazed over 
Europe. All the eminent foreigners in London, including the am- 
bassadors, visited him ; complimentary letters, and other tokens of 
approbation, showered upon him from all parts of the continent; 
and so sensible was the administration at home of the value of the 
signal triumph he had achieved, and of his services to the popular 
cause, that they voted him 1000/. — a vast sum in those days. It 
was quickly translated on the continent, and was in the faaiuli'of 
every scholar. But the case was very different witli Salmasius. 
Christina, Queen of Sweden, a great patroness of learning, had pre- 
viously invited Salmasius, and several of the most distinguished 
scholars from all countries, to her court, — among them, the famous 
Isaac Vossius, w ho (as he says in a letter to Nicholas Heinsius) first 


t Thoro is i curious possogc in Milton’s History oTEngland^f b. vi.) in which he ftrongly 
reprobates Iho adoption oT the French language) and of French manners, by the aristo- 
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tending to public corruption of morois. 
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showed her Milton’s book. When she read it, Salinasius speedily 
sunk in her estimation, and that of tlie eminent literati about her, 
and quitted the court. The states of Holland publicly condemned 
Salm.asius’s book, and ordered it to be suppressed, while Milton’s 
circulated rapidly through the country. On the odier hand, Mil- 
ton’s book was publicly burned by the hangman in Paris and Tou- 
louse, on account of its principles : but this only served to procure 
it more readers. It was everywhere read and admired for the 
great learning, genius, logical reasoning, and eloquence it showed. 
It is said that the mortitication Salinasius felt at his utter over 
throw accelerated his deatli, which occurred at Spa in Germany, 
in 1653. 

Having resided for some time in apartments appointed for him in 
Scotland-yard, where he lost an infant son, he removed for the be- 
nefit of the air to a house in Petty France, Westminster, which was 
next door to Lord Scudamore’s, and looked into St. James’s Park. 
There he remained eight years — from 1652 till he relinquished his 
office, within a few weeks of the king’s restoration. Soon after his 
removal to this house, his first wife died in child-bed : and his con- 
dition requiring some care and attendance, hewas induced to marry, 
after a proper interval, a second, Catherine, daughter of Captain 
Woodcock, of Hackney : she too died in child-bed within a year 
after their marriage, and her child, who was a daughter, died in a 
month after. His twenty-third sonnet, “ On my Deceased AVife,” is 
a touching tribute to her memory. 

In 1652 he became totally blind. In addition to incessant study, 
the frequent head-aches to which he was subject from his youth, 
and his continual tampering with physic, arc said to have contri- 
buted to this calamity. At the desire of his friend, Leonard Phi- 
laras, a celebrated Athenian, the duke of Parma’s minister at Paris, 
he sent him an account of his case, fur the purpose of being sub- 
mitted to the eminent oculist. Dr. Thavenot, of Paris. The letter 
is dated September 28, 1651. “ I think it is about ten years, more 

or less, since 1 began to perceive that my eye-sight grew weak and 
dim, and at the same lime my spleen and bowels to he oppressed 
and troubled svith flatus ; and in llie morning when I liegan to read, 
according to custom, my eyes grew painful immediately, and to re- 
fuse reading, but were refreshed after a moderate exercise of the 
body. A certain iris began to surround the candle if I looked at it; 
soon after which, on the left part of the left eye (for that was some 
years sooner clouded) a mist arose w hich hid every thing on tliat 
side; and, if I shut my right eye and looked forward, objects ap- 
peared sm.aller. IMy other eye also, for these last three years, failing 
by di'grees, some months before all sifjht was abolished, things 
which I looked on seemed to sw im to the right and left ; certain 
inveterate vapours seem to possess my forehead and temples, which, 
after food especially, quite to evening generally, urge and depress 
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my eyes with a sleepy heaviness : so that I frequently recollect the 
condition of the prophet Phineus, in the yirgonaulics : 


“Him vapours dark enveloped. 

And (he earth appeared to roll beneath him 
Sinking in a lifeless trance/' 

Nor would I omits that whilst there was as yet some remainder of 
sight, I no sooner lay down on iny bed, and turned on my side, but 
a copious light dazzled out of iny shut eyes; and as niy sight dimi- 
nished every day, colours gradually more obscure flashed out witli 
vehemence. But now that the lucid is in a manner wholly extinct, 
a direct blackness, or else spotted, and as it were woven with ash- 
oolour, is used to pour itself in. Nevertheless, the constant and 
settled darkness that is before me, as well by day as by night, serins 
nearer to the whilisli than the blackish; and the eye rolling itself a 
little seems to admit I know not what little smallness of ligiit, as 
through a chink.” It apitcais the case was ho)>eless, as there is no 
account of a satisfactory answer having been received. After his 
blindness, his eyes still appeared as clear and spotless as ever ; and at 
first view, and at a little distance, it was not easy to know tliat he 
was blind. 

In 1652 a book entitled “ Regii Sanguinis Clamor ad Ccclum ad- 
versus Parricidas Anglicanos ” (or, The King’s Blood crying to Heaven 
against the English Parricides,) was published at the Hague, and as- 
cribed to. Mortis, a French minister, the son of a Scotcliman, who 
was president of the college which the Protestants formerly had at 
Castrrs, in Languedoc. But it is now known that the true author 
was Peter du Moulin the Younger, who was afterwards prebendary o( 
Canterbury. He transmitted his papers to Salmasius; and Salma- 
sius sent them to Moms, who, though represented os a licentious, 
vain, and arrogant man, had the reputation of being one of the most 
eminent preachers of that age among the Protestants. Moms got 
tliem published. To this Milton replied (by authority) in his “ De- 
fensio Secuuda,” in 1654, in which he treats Moms, as the supposed 
author, with uncommon severity. Morns replied in his “ Fidcs 
Publica,” exculpating himself and disavowing the book. Milton 
replied in his “ Aulhoris pro sc Defensio.” Mortis ventured to re- 
join in a “ Siipplcmentum.” But Milton soon'silenced him by his 
“ Responsio.” In the Philippics of Cicero, there is nothing so vehe- 
ment or crushing as some of the invectives of Milton against Moms. 

After tills controversy was ended, he again, zealously as ever, en- 
tered on his literary pursuits, and proceeded witli the completion of 
his History of England, and of a work which he had been compiling 
from his lirst manhood — a Thesaurus, or Lexicon of the Latin Lan- 
guage. Uiifortunatrly, hov. cver, he w.is unable to complete either. 
The lexicon would have been a most invaluable acquisition ; itap-* 
pears Uiat materiab for three large volumes in folio were written of 
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the lexicon, but so confused and imperfect were the papers left at his 
death, tiiat tliey could not he fitted for the press. It has 1h?cii stated 
that his nephew, Phillips, made a collection of these papers, from 
which he contributed largelyto the Camhridge Dictionary, published 
in 1693. The minor duties of Milton’s state oflicc were generally 
performed by his secretaries, of whom Phillips was the most confi- 
dential. It is well known that the famous Amirew Marvel, the poet, 
was assistant-secretary to Milton in the year 1637, and subsequently, 
till the Restoration. Rut it is not generally known, that he was in- 
debted for his iiitroduetion into public life to the patronage of Mil- 
ton. There is a very interesting letter of Alilton’s, written in 1633, 
lately recovered from the State Paper Office, in which he pithily 
sketches his history and character, while reeoininending him to the 
council and to Cromwell. “ A gentleman, whose name is Mr. Mar- 
vel; a man, both by report and the converse I have had with him, 
of singular desert for the state to make use of; who also offers him- 
self if there lie any employment for him. His father w.is tlie mi- 
nister of Hull; and he hath spent four vears abroad in Holland, 
France, Italy, and Spain, to very good puiqiose, 1 believe, and the 
gaining of these four languages: besides, he is a scholar, and well 
read in the Latin and Greek authors ; and no doubt of an approved 
conversation, for he comes now lately out of the house of the I..ord 
Fairfax, ivho was general, where he was entrusted to give some in- 
struction in the languages to the lady his daughter.” It must be re- 
marked that iMilton’s cliief duly was to prepare state documents, as 
Cromwell took care, by himself, and with the aid of his council, to 
control and direct the whole o|vration of government through all 
its departments. Milton’s blindness (while it did not prevent him 
from discharging his duties promptly and efl'ectivcly through his se- 
cretaries) was dexterously used by Cromwell as a state engine. 
Cromwell having, from re.asons of state policy, artfully delayed sign- 
ing the treaty with Sweden, replied to the incessant importunities of 
the ambassador, that 3Ir. Milton, on account of his blindness, w.as 
necessarily obliged to proeeed slow ly, and that he had not as yet put 
the articles into I,atin — “ upon which the ambassador w.as greatly 
surprised that things of such consequence slioidd be entrusted to a 
blind man, for he must necessarily employ an amanuensis, and that 
amanuensis might divulge the secrets of the articles ; and it w'as won- 
^derfiil too that there should be only one man in England who could 
write I..atin, and he a blind one ! ” Here it may be worth while to 
record one of many proofs of the extraordinary intelligence conveyed 
to the foreign office under the vigilant administration of Cromwell. 
The Dutch were about to send an ambassador to England to treat 
of peace; but the emissaries of the British government had the art to 
procure a copy of his instructions in Holland, which were delivered 
by Milton to ids uephew, Phillips, to translate for the use of the 
council, before the plenipotentiary had taken shipping for England ; 
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and an answer was prepared for him before he arrived in London. 

Milton’s state letters will remain as authentic and valuable memo* 
rials of those times, to be admired equally by critics as by statesmen; 
and tliosc, particularly, about the persecutions of the Protestants in 
Piedmont, who can read without emotion? The oppression suf- 
fered by the Protestants he felt keenly, and strained every ellbrt to 
avert; and it must be allowe*! that Cromwell nobly supported him. 
(See Letters to the duke of Savoy, to the prince of Transylvania, to 
the king of Sweden, to the states of Holland, Switzerland, and Ge- 
neva, to the kings of France and Denmark.) Cromwell was not a 
man to be befooled or intimidated when he once formed a resolu- 
tion ; and his memorable menace, that if these persecutions did not 
cease, British ships of war should display their flags at Civita Veccliia, 
and the sound of his cannon should be heard at the Vatican, extorted 
by fear those tolerations Xvhich reason, humanity, or religion would 
plead for in vain. It appears that while Foreign Secretary, he was 
allowed hy Cromwell and the parliament “ a weekly table for the 
entertainment of foreign ministers and persons of learning, such es- 
pecially as came from ProtesUint states.” After the death of Crom- 
well, Milton, being continued as Secretary under Richard Cromwell 
and the parliament, published, in 1C59, “A Treatise of Civil Power 
in Ecclesiastical Causes;” and “ Considerations touching the like- 
liest Means of Removing Hirelings out of the Church ; ” both ad- 
dressed to the Parliament. Finding that aflairs were every day 
tending more and more to the subversion of the Commonwealth, 
and the restoration of the royal family, he published what he con- 
sidered the last voice of expiring liberty, his “ Ready and Easy Way 
to establish a Free Commonwealth, compared with the Dangers of 
readmitting Kingship in this Nation.” But the republican fever 
had subsided, the nation was weary of commotion, and the mo- 
narchy xvas restorcil with the approbation of all ihc friends of tran- 
quillity and order. 


CHAPTER V. 

The Ileilersllon— his Psrdon— Pariidise Lo»l— his Disinlerfsledness and Povtrir— 
Paradise Regained, Samson Agonisles, etc.— his Death— bis Habits. 

After the Restoration, Milton found it necessary to conceal liim.self 
in the house of a friend, in Rartliolomcw Close, Stnitbficld, till the 
storm shotild blow over. On the IGihof June, ICCO, it was ordered 
by the house of Comtnons, that “ the attorney-general proceed by 
indictmettt agaitist Joltit Milton, and that he be sent for in citstody 
of the serjeant-at-arms." Bttt it having been subseqitently reported 
tliat he had absconded, his “ Defensio,” aitd his “ Iconoclastcs ” 
were burned, according to proclamation, by the coiiunou hangman, 
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at tliR Old Bailey. There is a prevalent story, that, in order to blind 
the court party, he was reported to be dead, and that a mock funeral 
was {;ot up for him ; which when Charles heard, on his secure re- 
establishment in power, he laup.hcd heartily, observing, equivocally 
that he was glad the old scholar was put out of harm’s way. lie 
was eventually included in the general pardon, and then surrendered 
to the serjeant-at-arms. On tlie 15th of Decctnher, 1660, it was 
ordered by the House of Commons that “ Mr. IMilton, now in cus- 
tody of the serjeant-at-arms, be forthwith released, paving his fees.” 
Here there is an extraordinary proof of Milton’s independence, and 
resistance to what he considered wrong or oppression. An ordinary 
man would have been glad to escape from the fangs of danger at any 
sacrifice: not so Milton : he boldly complained of the excessive fees 
demanded by the serjeant; and the complaint was referred to the 
committee of privileges. “So courageous was lie” (says Bishop 
Nexvton) “at all times in defence of liberty, against all encroach- 
ments of power; and thou{;h a prisoner, would yet be treated as a 
free-born Englishman.” Long dissertations have been written to 
explain the causes of the extension of the royal prerogative of pardon 
to IMilton. Mr. Secretary Morrice, Sir Thomas Clarges, and Sir 
Thomas Davenant, whose life he was instrumental in saving when 
taken prisoner in 1650, and tw o aldermen of York, are mentioned 
severally and collectively as his efficient intercessors. Andrew Mar- 
vel too formed a considerable party for him in the House of Com- 
mons. But I think that a single glance at the position of the court, 
and at Milton’s life and condition at that time, will show that he 
was wafted on to safety on a confluence of reasons of state. He was 
not directly involved in the murder of the late king. He never took 
arms against him — never, by speech or writing, recommended his 
execution. He had no direct power in ordering the event as .a 
member of the leguslature ; he was not one of his judges; he there- 
fore did not fairly come within the sweep of the royal retaliation, life 
for life; and his delinquent books, the “ Defensio” and “ Jeono- 
clastes,” burned by the common hangman, were published afkr the 
king’s death. Besides, it was the itolicy of Charles If. not to be 
needlessly sanguinary. Enough was alreatly done for revenge, and 
tlie display of the royal power : something remained to be done by 
way of example, for conciliation, and an ostentation of the royal 
clAnency. Who, then, could be a better oljjcct than the greatest 
ornament of his empire? a man as well known all over Europe as at 
borne, for the vastness of his genius and his learning; whom scho- 
lars from ail parts of tlie continent used to visit as a great intellectual 
curiosity. It appears from Aubrey’s narrative, that “ several I'o- 
reigners of distinction had been induced to visit England, in order 
to sec Oliver Cromwell, lord-protector, and John IMiltou.” More- 
over, Milton was most intimate with many of tlie loyal nobility, and 
with those members of the council already mentioned. It may be 
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added also, that Charles was far from being an enemy to the Muses. 

After his pardon he removed into Jewin Street, near Aldcrsgate 
Street, where, in liis infirm state of health, requiring some better 
attention than that of servants, he married, by the advice of his 
friend Dr. Paget, Elizabeth Miiishul, of a respectable family in Che- 
shire, and a relation of that gentleman. All his wives were virgins. 
He himself says, “I fully agree with them, who, both in prudence 
and eleganee of spirit, would choose a virgin of small fortune, ho- 
nestly bred, before the wealthiest widow.” Soon after, he was of- 
fered a continuance of his employment, as Latin Secretary, which 
he magnanimously declined. When his wife urged him to accept 
it, he replied, “ Thou art in tlie right ; you, as other women, would 
ride in your coach ; for me, my aim is to live and die an honest 
man.” Keing now in want of some person to read and write for 
him, he took into his employment, at the recommendation of Dr. 
Paget, young Elwood, a Quaker, to whose instruction he paid great 
attention. Says Elwood, “ Observing that I used die English pro- 
nunciation, he told me that if I would have the benefit of the Latin 
tongue, not only to read and understand Latin authors, but to con- 
verse with forcignei-s, I must learn the foreign pronunciation ; and 
he accordingly instructed me. He pronounced the c like the Eng- 
lish ch, and sc like sh. And having a curious car, he understood by 
my tone, when I understood what I read, and when I did not; 
and accordingly he would stop me, examine me, and open the most 
diflicult passages to me.” He soon left Jewin Street, and removed 
to a small house in the Artillery Walk, leading to Bunhill Fields, 
where he continued till his death. In lG6l he published his “ Ac- 
cidence commenced Grammar ; ” and a tract of Sir W. Raleigh, en- 
titled “ Aphorisms of State.” When tlie plague broke out in London, 
in 166.5, he removed to Chalfont St. Giles, in Buckinghamshire, 
where Elwood had obtained the situation of tutor, some time be- 
fore, in the family of a wealthy Quaker. When Milton could no 
longer remunerate him for his services, after he had completed his 
education, Elwood provided a house for his benefactor. While there, 
he one day gave Elwood, who visited him constantly, a large MS. roll, 
telling him to return it safe, after he had read it. This was “Paradise 
Lost.” On his returning the paper, Milton asked him what he 
tliought of it; “which,” says Elwood, “I modestly but freely told 
him: and after some discourse about it, I pleasantly said to him, 
‘ Thou hast said much of Paradise Lost, but what hast thou to say 
of “Paradise Found?”’ He made me no answer, but sat sometime 
in a muse; then broke off that discourse, and fell upon another 
subject.” When Elwood afterwards called upon him in London, 
Milton showed him his “ Paradise Regained,” and in a pleasant 
tone said to him, “ This is owing to you, for youputit into my head 
by the question you put to me at Chalfont, which before I had not 
thought of.” He remained in Chalfontabout ten inontlis, from June 
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or July, 1665, till tbe following March or April, when he returned 
to his house inLondon. On his return, his age and growing in6rmi> 
ties, so far from relaxing his literary exertions, seemed to have given 
them fresh impetus. There was, however, one melancholy check: 
his circumstances had become much straitened. He lost 2,0001. 
which he deposited in the Excise Ollice before the Restoration; his 
London property was destroyed by the great fire ; and otlier pro- 
perty was frittered away through the dishonesty of his agents, or 
his own want of worldly diligence and caution. He was unable, 
therefore, to employ a regular amanuensis, or reader, but was obliged 
to receive either die occasional and gratuitous services of some friend, 
or some inexperienced youth whose services he requited by instruc- 
tion. There is an interesting passage in his own writings, which 
shows his disinterestedness, and gives a subsidiary explanation of his 
embarrassments. “These my services I gratuitously gave to reli- 
gion, and my country ; and I got no return but die preservaUon of 
my life. 1 have had, however, my reward, in an honest conscience, 
and an honest reputation. As to others, some have obtained ho- 
nours, and some emoluments. But for me,— no one ever saw me 
playing die courtier myself, or soliciting any thing through my 
friends, or ever knew me with suppliant look hanging at the doors 
of the Council Chamber, or at die vestibules of ministers. I usually 
kept myself at home, living on my own means, which, though much 
diminished in the civil commotions, and by oppressive taxation, yet 
yielded me a scanty subsistence.” 

The following melancholy passage, from his letter to his German 
friend Heimbach, counsellor to the Elector of Brandenburgh, dated 
London, August 26th, 1666, will convey some idea of his condidon 
at this time: — “Let me obtain from you this favour, that if you 
find any parts incorrectly written, and without stops, you will im- 
pute it to the boy who writes for me, who is utterly ignorant of Latin, 
and to whom I am forced, (wretchedly enough,) to repeat every 
single letter that I dictate.” But independently of his increasing bo- 
dily afllictions and poverty, he was haunted with perpetual fears of 
assassination, ever since the Restoration ; which kept him awake 
whole nights, and prevented him from appearing much abroad, 
unless when some trusty friend came and conducted him stealthily 
through byways, at dusk, to t.akc a little necessary exercise. His 
formal pardon did not disarm the different parties to whose designs 
hb honest and independent stand for the religious and political li- 
berties of his country presented such a harrier, and whose rancour 
time or dbtance could not mitigate. Milton was well apprised of 
the inveterate hostility of these parties ; and saw awful proofs of 
their determined purposes. To tJiis state of feeling he pathetically 
alludes. Paradise Lost, vii. 2.5, etc. 

“ Paradise Lost ” w'as published in 1667. In 1670 he pubUsheil 
his “ History of Britain,” especially the part now called En^^and, 
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Tvhich he was unable, from other pursuits, to bring down later than 
the Norman Conquest. In tliis year the “ Paradise Regained,” and 
“ Samson Agonistcs,” were licensed, tliough not published till the 
following year. They were published by Starkey, of Fleet Street. 
There is a current belief that Milton always preferred “ Paradise 
’ Regained” to “ Paradise Lost : ” I find, however, no authority for 
this story. His nephew, Phillips, only says, that when his literary 
friends would decry, in their admiration of “ Paradise Lost,” the 
otlierpoem as “so much inferior, he could not liear with patience 
any such thing.” Though “ Paradise Regained ” is vastly below the 
“ Paradise Lost” in all the chief excellences of epic poetry — inven- 
tion — sublimity of thought — beauty of imagery and diction, and 
variety of action, yet it is at least equal to it in sentiment, if not su- 
perior in argument. On sentiment and argument Milton rested 
muehof his literary fame, and they were more congenial to his taste 
than scenes of turbulence and battle: for he says, “ Paradise Lost,” 
ix. 28, he was “not sedulous by nature to indite battles.” He onl^ 
meant tlicn, not that “Paradise Lost” was praised too much, but 
that “ Paradise Regained,” though generally inferior, was dispraised 
too much ; and the more this latter poem is examined, the more 
will Milton’s judgment receive the reader’s sanction. Tims many, 
familiar with the Iliad, decry tlie Odyssey, because tliey have not 
carefully read it. “Samson Agonistes,” the last of his poetical 
pieces, is the only tragedy he finished, though he sketched out the 
plans of several ; and it is said he was determined to the choice of 
this subject by the similarity of his own circumstances to those of 
Sam.son — blind and helpless among his enemies. “ It is written,” 
says Newton, ^and all the best critics agree in this opinion) “ in the 
very spirit of the ancients ; and equals, if not exceeds, any of the 
most perfect tragedies which were exhibited on the Grecian. stage, 
when Grecian literature was in its glory.” As this work was never 
intended for the stage, (indeed, our stage and its arrangements are 
not suited to the representation of pieces constructed on the Grecian 
model,) it has not been divided into acts and scenes. Bishop Atter- 
btiry, however, had a serious intention of getting it divided into acts 
and scenes, (as he requested Pope to do it,) and getting it acted by 
the scholars of Westminster School. But his commitment to the 
Tower put an end to this design. It has since been brought on the 
stage, in the form of an oratorio, Handel’s music having been adapted 
to it, as it has been to L’Allegro and Penseroso. In 1672, he pub- 
lished his “Artis Logiea: PIcnior Instltulio;” and the following 
year “ A Treatise of True Religion,” and “The Best Means to pre- 
vent the Growth of Popery,” which had greatly increased through 
tlie negligence, if not the connivance, of the king, and the morcopen 
encouragement of his brother, the duke of York, aflerwartls James II. 
His principle of toleration is agreement fn Ike sufficiency of the 
Scriplures ; and he is for extending it to all who, whatever their opi- 
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nions are, profess to derive tliem from the sacred books, and from 
tliese only ; thus professing to unite all classes of religious reformers 
against their common foe— Popery. In 1074 he published, in Latin, 
his “ Familiar Epistles to Eminent Men,” which contain curiousand 
intei'csting opinions and charactersof celebrated individuals, ancient 
and modern ; and also some of his “ Academical Exercises.” A 
System of Divinity, which he had been long compiling, he did not 
live to publish. Tiie MS. was discovered in 1823, in the old State 
Paper Oflice, M’hiichall ; and has been published by the present bi- 
shop of Winchester, to whose care it was entrusted by George IV. It 
appears this system has been drawn from the Bible solely ; whereas 
another system, before mentioned, was drawn from able divines as 
well. His last literary work was a translation of the “ Latin Decla- 
ration of the Poles in favour of John 111.,” their heroic sovereign. 
His “ History of Muscovy” was not published till after his death. 

The gout, with which he had been long and violently afliicted, 
now took a determined hold of his system, which began to sink ra- 
pidly. Such, however, was his firmness and cheerfulness of mind, 
that, during the jiaroxysms of the disr-ase, he would converse, play 
on the organ, or sing, with his wonted animation ; till at last, Lis 
constitution being utterly exhausted, he expired ( and so calm and 
insensible w'as his transition from life to death, that those in the 
room were not for some time aware of his dissolution) on Sunday, 
the 8tli of November, 1674, within one inontli of his completing his 
sixty-sixth year. He was buried near his father, in the chancel of 
St. Giles’s Church, Cripplegatc; his funeral being attended by a 
large concourse of the nobility and literati then in London. Some 
years after his death, his tomb-stone was removed for the puipose 
of facilitating certain improvements in that part of tlie church , par- 
ticularly the erection of steps to the communion table, and was not 
replaced. It is therefore impossible now, as the entire space is 
evenly flagged over, to ascertain the exact (xisition of his tomb. 
The sexton has told me that it lies under the clerk’s desk, which is 
at the angle of the aisle and chancel, on the right as you go up: but 
from an exiuuiaation of the place, I am disposed to believe that it 
is nearer the communion table. Opposite the desk and pulpit, there 
is afllxcd to one of the pillars a marble bust of him, executed by 
Bacon, at the expense of the late Mr. Whitbread, in 1793. It re- 
presents him in his old age, much wasted, but calm and contempla- 
tive ; and is considered an admirable likeness. 

Dr. Wright, an old clergyman in Dorsetshire, who visited hint 
some time before his death, says, — “ 1 found him in a small house, 
which had, 1 think, but one room on a floor ; in that, up one pair 
of stairs, which was hung with a rusty green, I saw John Milton, 
sitting in an elbow chair, with black clothes, and neat enough ; pale, 
but not cadaverous ; his hands and fingers gouty, and with chalk 
stones. Among otlier discourse, he expressed himself to this pur_ 
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pose, that were he free from die pain of the gout, his blindness would 
be tolerable.” In his mode of living he was an example of sobriety 
and teniperanee, being vei^ sparing in the use of wine, or strong li- 
quors. In hb diet, too, he was very abstemious, Uiough choiee in 
the quality ; “ eating and drinking,” according to die distinction of 
the philosopher, “ that he might live, and not living that he might 
cat and drink.” Hb gout, therefore, if not brought on by his stu- 
dious and'sedentary life, must have been lieredita^. In his youth 
he generally sat up at his studies till midnight ; but in after life, 
finding this custom injurious to his eyes and health, he changed his 
habits, and went to bed and rose early. In the Introduction of his 
Apology for Smectyinnuus,” he gives the following account of 
himself : — “ Those morning haunts are where they ought to be, at 
home; not sleeping, or concoedng the surfeits of an irregular feast, 
but up and stirring ; in winter, often ere the sound of any bell awake 
men to labour or to devodon ; in summer, as oft with the bird that 
first rouses, or not much tardier, to read good, authors, or cause 
them to be read, till the attention be weary, or memory have its full 
freight ; then, with useful and generous labours, preserving tlie 
body’s healtli and hardiness, to render lightsome, clear, and aedve 
obedience to tlic mind, to the cause of religion, and to our country’s 
liberty.” At his first rising, in after life, he usually had a portion 
of the Hebrew Bible read to him, and then spent an hour or two in 
coiitempladon, and breakfasted; then studied til} twelve; after 
this, took some exercise, and then dined, (generally in his kitchen, 
like most of the Londoners of moderate circumstances in his time ; ) 
and after dinner played on the organ, and eitlier sang himself, or 
desired hb wife (who, he said, had a good voice, but no ear ) or one 
of his daughters to sing ; tlien he went up to study again till six, 
when hb friends came to visit him, till eight ; then he went down to 
supper, which was usually olives, or some light tiling ; and after 
supper he smoked hb pipe ; drank a glass of water ; and went to bed. 
In summer he would sometimes sit at the door of his house, and 
there receive his visitors. His youngest daughter, who was hb fa- 
vourite, and for a long time his principal anianucnsb, used to say 
that “ he was delightful company ; tlie life of the conversation, not 
only on account of his flow of subject, but of his unaffected cheerful- 
ness and civility.” Isaac Vossius, in a letter to N. Heinsius, 1C51, 
on the authority of his uncle, Francis Tunius, the writer of “ De 
Pictura Veterum,” describes him as “ courteous, affable, and en- 
dowed with many virtues ; ” and Heinsius, in a letter to Gronovius, 
mentions tlib .as his general character. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Hii Will— Family— Hlerary panlalilies— hia Characler o( Cromwell. 

From his iioncupative will ( a will not taken down in writing and 
signed by the testator, but orally delivered before witnesses), lately 
discovered, some circumstances connected with his domestic affairs, 
not generally known, have been brought to hght. A copy of it was 
lodged in the Prerogative Court, soon after his death, by his bro- 
the chief witness, and ran thus : — “ The portion due to me 
from Mr. Powell, my former wife’s father, 1 leave to the unkind 
children I had by her, having received no part of it. But my mean- 
ing is, that they shall have no other benefit of my estate tlian the 
8aidwrtion,and whatl have besides done for them ; they having 
been very undutiful to me. AU the residue of my estate I leave 
to the disposal of Elizabeth, my loving wife.” The portion, it 
seems was lOOOf. From his brother’s testimony, tlie above decla- 
rauon was made on or about the 20th of July, 1674. The evidence 
of his female servant, (Fisher,) in corroboration, went to prove, tliat 
on several occasions he declared at dinner, a few inonUis before his 
death, to his wife, in her hearing, that as she made so much of him 
when alive, bv getting nice things for him, and showing him various 
other attentions, he would leave her all after his death, as he had 
already provided for his children, who showed him but little grati- 
tude. The evidence of a former servant (for it seems he kept only 
oncservant— a female) went to show, that his daughter, Mary, ex- 
pressed to her a wish to hear of his death, and advised her to cheat 
him in marketing ; and that he often complained that hisdauglitcrs, 
who did not live with him for five or six years before his death, 
stole and sold his best books. It appears also, from the evidence in 
the case, that Powell, though in his life-time extravagant, left at his 
death a competent fortune, and ordered by his will the lOOOf. to lie 
paid to Milton’s children. Milton’s will was contested by his 
daughters, and was pronounced Invalid by the judge. Sir Lionel 
Jenkins, on three grounds— 1st, there was no rogatw testium, or 
asking of the witness to note the words spoken at tlie tune by tlie 
testator ; 2d, diey were not the same words sworn to by the several 
witnesses, and uttered by him at the same time ; 3d, they were not 
spoken in his last illness. 

His sister married Mr. Phillips, who rose to the office of i>e<»ndary 
in the Crown Offiee in Chancery : after his death, she married Mr. 
Agar, who succeeded him ; her son was Milton’s pupil, and for a 
long time secrctaiy. His brother was made a judge in the time of 
James II. ( having, it is said, become a papist,) but retiretl, and dr^ 
at Ipswich, leaving two laughters, and a son who succeeded to the 
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offices filled by his aunt’s husbands. Milton’s daughters, who were 
taught the trade of embroidery in gold and silver, by which they 
earned their bread, could read many ancient languages, though they 
did not undei'stand tliein. This is not surprising ; for it was in ac- 
cordance with the domestic strictness of tliose times. His youngest 
daughter, Deborah, his amanuensis “for Paradise Lost,” w.as sub- 
sequently married to a master weaver, Mr. Clarke, in Spitalfields, 
and is represented as an intellectual woman. Her youngest daughter, 
who was married to a man named Foster, a weaver, in Spitalfields, kept 
a little chandler’s shop in Cock Lane, near Shoreditch Church. Her 
condition attracted public sympathy; the Queen, Addison, and others, 
presented her with purses of gold ; and, in 1750, the Mask of Coinus 
was acted for her by way of benefit, which brought her 130L ; yet 
so simple and secluded was her mode of life, that she did not know 
the meaning of a benefit. She used to speak of her grandfather witli 
a kind of reverential awe. They all thought him inspired. Though 
Lis descendants were numerous, the race is supposed to be now 
axtinct. 

Milton’s reading embraced, —for his industry was as indefatigable 
as his genius was boundless, — the whole range of ancient and modern 
learning ; but, in the maturity of his age and intellect, he became 
fastidious in the subjects of his study. He then began to confine 
himself, as appears from many passages in his prose works, to an 
intense meditation of the standard writers, when he contemplated 
tliatwork which he triumphantly anticipated his “country would 
not willingly let die.” Of all these, ancient and modern, he was a 
complete master. Those who had best opportunities of knowing 
him tell us, that there were certain authors among them who were 
his peculiar favourites. The Hebrew Bible was the subject of his 
daily study. Homer, Euripides, Plato, Xenophon, and Demosthenes, 
were his favourites among the Greeks. Among the Latins, Ovid 
and Sallust. Among the English, Spenser, (whom he used to call 
his master,) Shakspeare, and Cowley. Among the Italians, Tasso 
and Dante. It appears he set but little value on the French writers. 
Some of these partialities may appear to many men strange ; but 
they should, I think, consider the cast and structure of Milton’s 
mind. There runs through Euripides a high and continued tone 
of moral sentiment, which was congenial to Milton’s taste, and which 
was more tlian a counterbalance to the daring sublimities of d:!schy- 
lus. The one was a steady guide ; the other may present dangerous 
allurements : and he did not want tlie example of sublimity ; for he 
possessed within him, in the most eminent degree, tlie elements of 
the highest sublimity. The fancy and versatility of Ovid, together 
with the vast variety of subjects he descants on, could furnish tljc 
mind of Milton with more intellectual food, than tlie judicious imi- 
tations, or the methodical evenness of Virgil. And Sallust, (whom 
Tacitus copies, both imitating Thucydides, ) from lus concentration 
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of thought, his purity ami vigour of style, xvas more to his purpose, 
than the poetic imagery and declamatory diffuseness of Livy. Of 
Cicero’s works, (except tlic philosopliical,} he seems to have been no 
higli admirer. Cicero, like most of the Latin authors, borrowed 
much from the Greeks ; and Milton, who knew tlie originals tho- 
roughly, preferred to follow him whenever lie drew from the primi- 
tive source. Hence his speeches, often cast in the mould of Demos- 
tlienes, have little of the verbose swell of Cicero. Dryden was a 
constant visitor of his; yet he spoke of Dryden as a mere rliyiner. 
But it must be recollected that Dryden had not then reached the 
meridian of his fame, or intellectual vigour. 

It has been often remarked, that his occasional vituperations in 
his prose essays, arc not very consonant with his general character 
of a sedate, tolerant, and composed rcasoner. The following passage 
will he enough to show, that he sometimes thought it necessary, in 
the fiery warfare he was engaged in, to hurl fiery bolts against his 
adversaries : for thus bespeaks in his “ Apology for Smectymnuus: ” 
— “ Some also were endued with a staid moderation, and soundness 
of argument, to teach and convince the rational and sober-minded ; 
yet not therefore is that to be thought the only expedient course of 
teaching, for in times of opposition, when either against new heresies 
arising, or old corruptions to be reformed, this cool impassioned 
mildness of positive wisdom is not enough to damp and astonish the 
proud resistance of false and carnal doctors ; then ( that I may have 
leave to soar, as the poets use) Zeal, whose substance is ethereal, 
arming in complete diamond, ascends his fiery chariot draxvn by 
two blazing meteors, figured like beasts, but of a higher breed than 
any the zodiac yields, resembling two of those four, whom Eze- 
kiel and St. John saw ; the one visaged hke a lion, to express power, 
high authority and indignation ; the otlier of countenance like a 
man, to cast derision and scorn upon perverse and fraudulent se- 
ducers : witlt these the invincible warrior Zeal, shaking loosely the 
slack reins, drives over the heads of scarlet prelates, and such as are 
insolent to maintain traditions, bruising their stiff necks under his 
flaming wheels.” 

It is vulgarly imagined, that his republicanism tended to incul- 
cate a system of general equality. Nothing can be more erroneous. 
He has left living records in his writings, that he contemplated no 
such absurdity. No ; he only wished for constitutional freedom, 
such as we now enjoy ; and had he lived in these times, he would 
have been a bold defender of our modern and limited monarchy, if 
not of our now more tolerant Church. He opposed the hierarchy 
and monarchy of his time, because he conefived botli hostile to ci- 
vil and religious liberty. It was against their abuse of power he 
contended ; and it cannot be denied tliat there were abuses. If he 
advocated the abolition of those institutions, it was because he did 
not imagine they could be brought imder popular control tlirougli 
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tlic independence of parliament. However, Iiear biinnelf. At the 
opening of his “ Arcopagitica,” he says, “ AVhen complaints arc 
freely heard, deeply considered, and speedily reformed, there is the 
utmost bound of civil liberty that wise men look for.” There is 
nothing extravagant in this — Whig and Tory say the same. Tliis 
liberty wc now enjoy ; but. his contemporaries did not. So he also 
says, in “ Paradise Lost” — 

“ for order* and dttrettjar noi 

Vilh liberty, but well consist."— 

Indeed, the subject and scope of “ Paradise Lost ” present a moral, 
that revolt against a just monarch is an act of high guilt, and that 
nothing but high misdemeanour on tlie part of the sovereign ruler 
could warrant it. 

No man ever showed a more fervid patriotism tlian he does. 
W'liencver he s])caks of llie regeneralion of his country, he becomes 
enthusiastic and poetic in the highest degree. One example is 
enough. He thus alludes to the regeneration of England in his 

Arcopagitica : ” — “ Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puis- 
sant nation, rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, and 
shaking her invincible locks : mctliinks I see her as an eagle muing 
her mighty youth, and kindlingher undazzicd eyes at the full mid- 
day beam ; purging and unsealing her long-abused sight at the fotm- 
tain itself of heavenly radiance ; while the whole noise of timorous 
and flocking birds, with tliosc also that love the twilight, flutter 
about, amazed at what she means, and in their envious gabble would 
prognosticate a year of sects and schisms.” 

It has been asked, and often, why did Milton, the nEPtiOLiCAN., so 
closely unite hiiasclf with the usurper, and the autocrat, Cromwell? 
Milton justifies himself in tlie following passage, near the end of his 
“ Defensio Secuuda.” It is one of the most remarkable in all his 
prose works, or even in all English history. The picture of such a 
man, drawn by such a master^ is indeed a valuable curiosity. I may 
observe, that, to preserve the style and character of the Latin ori- 
ginal, I found it necessary to give a new translation. The translation 
by the Rev. Dr. Fellowes is considered the best ; but it is full of 
omissions and errors, and is rather a paraphrase than a translation. - 
It gives the English reader no idea of tlic terseness and vigour of 
Milton’s style. I have adhered closely to the original, and endea- 
voured to convey its spirit. I may add, that Milton’s literary cha- 
racter suffers injury from the loose and inaccurate translations we 
have of these great prose works, which in his life-time raised him to 
the highest pitch of fame at home and abroad. 

“Oliver Cromwell sprung from a noble and illustrious family. 
The name was formerly famous under the monarchy in the good 
administration of government, and still more famous in the resto- 
ration, or establishment, then for the first time, of true religion 
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among ns.‘ He grew up quietly at home to maturity and rigonr 
of manhood, which he spent in privacy ; remarked for nothing more, 
than for his rigid observance of pure religion, and his integrity of 
life ; and he silently cherished in his breast a conhdent reliance on 
the Deity, and a greatness of soul, to meet the most critical emer- 
gencies. Elected by the suffrages of his native borough, he obtained 
the senatorian office, in the last parliament convoked by the king. 
There he soon became eminent for the surpassing justness of his 
opinions, and firmness of his counseb. When the appeal was made 
to arms, he offers his services, and is appointed to a troop of horse. 
Then, having obtained a great accession to his forces by a concourse 
of the good flocking from all quarters to his standard, he surpassed 
in a short time almost the greatest gcncrab by the magnitude of his 
operations, and the rapidity of his execution. Nor was tliis sur- 
prising ; for he was a soldier thoroughly disciplined in a knowledge 
of himself ; and had previously e.xtinguished, or held in subjection, 
whatever internal enemies he may have had — vdiil hopes — fears — 
desires. First, the commander of himself — of himself the con- 
queror, he had learned over himself to obtain the most signal 
triumph : therefore, on the very day he first apjaea red in the camp; 
he grew a veteran, consummately skilled in all the science of war. 
It b impossible for me, adequately with the dignity of the subject, 
to detail, witliin the limits of this discourse, the many cities that he 
took, the battles— even the great ones, that he won. Never defeated 
or disc jmfited, he swept over the whole surface of llritain in one 
care.T of continued victories. These require the great avork of a 
perfect history — a new field, as it were, of elocution ; and a scope of 
nrrrative coextensive with the deeds. This alone is sufficient proof 
of his singuLar and almost godlike merit — that there was active 
within him such vigour, whether of souland genius, or of discipline 
moulded not alone to the rules of warfare, but to the rules and 
holiness of Christianity, that he attracted from all quarters to his 
camp, as to the best school, not merely of military science, but of 
religion and of piety, the good and the brave; or, mainly by his 
example, made his followers such; and that during the whole war, 
and sometimes during tlie periods of intervening peace, under all tlie 
vicissitudes of public opinion and events — under many oppositions, 
he kept, and still keeps them to their duty — not by largesses and 
military indulgenee — but by his sole authority and his mere pay. 
Greater praise than this is not bestowed on Cyrus, Epaminondas, or 
any of the greatest generab of antiquity. Hence no other general, 
in a shorter time, collected an army more numerous and better 
equipped than his — an army obedient to his word in all things — 


' He alludes chieflj lo ibe celebrated Cromwell, earl of Essex, (the ancestor of the 
Trolector,) In Ibe reign of Henry Vllf. 
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beloved and cherished by their fellow-citiiens ; formidable indeed 
to the enemy in arms ; but entitled to the admiration of tliose who 
wished for peace, in whose lands and under whose roofs they lived 
without oppression or harm ; so that when the people reflected on 
the outrage, the drunkenness, the impiety, and the debauchery ol 
the Royalists, they, in their delight at their altered condition, looked 
on them not as enemies, but as friends — a safeguard to the good — a 
terror to the bad, and the promoters of all piety and virtue. 

“ Nor is it right to omit thee, Fairfax, in whom nature, and the 
bounty of Heaven, have united with the greatest bravery, the greatest 
moderation, and sanctity of life. Justly and deservedly indeed 
ought you be summoned to receive your meed of praise, tliough you 
have as far as possible now kept aloof in your retirement, like the 
great Scipio Africanus at Liternum. Nor was it the external enemy 
alone you subdued ; but you subdued ambition, and that which 
subdues tlie greatest of men — the love of glory. And now you enjoy 
the fruits of your virtues and illustrious deeds in your charming and 
glorious ease, which is the end of all human toils and actions, even 
of the greatest — such case as that, which when the heroes of anti- 
quity enjoyed, after a career of war and glory not greater than yours, 
the poets, who endeavoured to extol them, despairing of adequately 
describing it, feigned that they were received into heaven, and re- 
clined at the banquets of the gods. But, whetlier it be your state 
of health, which I principally believe, or any otlier cause, that in- 
duced you to retire ; of diis am I entirely persuaded, that nothing 
could tear you from the service of your country, had you not seen 
what a powerful protector of liberty — what a firm and faithful pillar 
and bulwark — of the state of England, you were leaving behind in 
your successor! 

“ For while you, O Cromwell, are preserved among us, he shows 
but little confidence in tlie Deity, who fears for the safety of Eng- 
land ; when he sees you so evidently the object of the Divine favour 
and assistance. But there was another field of the war in which 
you were to act the champion alone. In short, 1 shall, if possible, 
detail your most memorable achievements, with the same rapidity 
that you performed them. All Ireland being lost, except one city, 
you conveyed your army across ; and quiddy in a single battle 
crushed the Irish forces. There you were day by day engaged in 
the completion of your labours, when you arc suddenly recalled to 
the war in Scotland. Tlicncc you proceed witli energies untired 
against the Scotch, then making an irruption into England, with the 
monarch at their head ; and in about a year you completely subdued, 
and added that kingdpm to the dominion of England ; what for 
800 years our monarchs were unable to effect. The remainder of * 
their forces — ^powerful and well equipped, who in a fit of despera- 
tion had made a sudden incursion into England — then ahnost naked 
of garrisons, and had proceeded as far as Worcester, you overtook 
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by forced marches, and in a single battle annihilated, making almost 
the entire nobility of tlie nation captive. Thence there followed 
profound peace at home. Then — yet not tlicn for the first time — 
did we find you not less powerful in council, that in the arts of war. 
Day by day it was your occupation in tlic senate, to provide that 
the faith plighted with the enemy be maintained, or that measures 
beneficial to the public weal be maturely decided on . But when you 
saw delays artfully spun out, and every member intent more on his 
own than on the public interest, (the people complaining of baffled 
hopes, and of being cirenmvented by the power of a few,) then what 
tliey themselves, though often advised, would not do — you put an 
end to their domination. A new parliament is summoned, the elec- 
tive franchise being granted to those only who ought to enjoy it. 
The members meet. They do nothing. After having wearied 
themselves with mutual dissensions and recriminations ; and finding, 
most of them, that they were inadequate and unfit for the discharge 
of such high functions, they dissolve themselves. Then, O Crom- 
well ! we are left abandoned — you alone remain — on you alone de- 
volves the chief administration of alTairs — in you alone it centres. 
To your insuperable virtue we all yield — all of us tvithout one dis- 
sentient voice, except tlie man who seeks for honours which h« is 
unequal to sustain ; or grudges the honours conferred upon the more 
worthy ; or does not know that in human society nothing is more 
gratefnl to God, or more consonant with reason — notliing more just 
or useful in a state, than that the most meritorious should w'ield the 
sovereign powers. Such a man, o Cromwell! all acknowledge you 
to be; such the services you have performed, as the greatest and 
most glorious of our citizens — the leader of our public councils — the 
general of our bravest armies — the fatlicr of our counti^ ! Thus 
are you hailed by the spontaneous voice of all the good, and from 
the very soul. Other titles * worthy of your deeds, you neither re- 
cognise nor tolerate ; and those proud ones, however great in the 
opinion of the vulgar, you deservedly reject. For what is a title, 
but a certain definite measure of dignity? Your achievements sur- 
pass the bounds not only of our admiration, but of our titles; and, 
like the points of pyramids that hide themselves in heaven, rise 
above the popular puff of titles. But since, though unworthy, it is 
yet expedient, that the highest merits should be defined and deter- 
mined by some human dignity, you, by assuming a title most close- 
ly resembling that of father of your country, felt and endured, not 
that you were exalted, but were descending from your elevation, and 
sinking to the level of ordinary men, for the public good — spurning 
the ai>pcllation of King with a majesty far gi-eater than that of king — 


* Ho alludrs to his rsjeclion of the title of King, whioh, a few years before this, it was 
contemplated by some of bis council to olTcr him. Ho waa content »ilb that of Pro- 
tector. 
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and deservedly spurning it : for if you, who are become so glo- 
rious by your deeds, were captivated by a name, that as a private 
man you led beneath the yoke and reduced to nothing, you would 
be doing the same as if after you vanquished some idolatrous nation 
by the help of the true God, you worshipped the gods you con- 
quered. Success! then, O Cromwell, in that greatness of soul ; for 
it well becomes thee : you, the liberator of your country — the 
founder — the guardian, and preserver too of its liberty, can sustain 
no other character more dignified or august — you who have sur- 
passed by your deeds not only the achievements of our kings, but 
die fables of our heroes. 

“ Consider again and again, how dear a pledge, and from how 
dear a parent , you liold deposited — liberty commended and entrusted 
by your country to yourcarc. That which she lately expected from 
the choicest spirits of all the nation, she now expects from you alone 
— dirough you alone hopes to obtain. Revere such high expecta- 
tions — the main hope which your country entertains of you. Re- 
vere the looks and wounds pf so many gallant heroes, who imder 
your command combated so valiantly for freedom. Revere the 
sliadcs of those who perished in the conflict. Revere too the opinions 
and conversations of foreign nations about us — ^what great results 
they promise to dicniselves from our liberty so bravely acquired, 
and from our commonwealth so gloriously founded; which, if it 
perish abortively so soon, will reflect matchless disgrace and shame 
upon this nation. Last of all — revere yourself; and suffer not that 
liberty, for tlic attainment of which you endured so many hardships 
and encountered so many perils, now that you have obtained it, to 
be violated by yourself, or in any part be impaired by others. You 
indeed, without our freedom, cannot yourself be free : for it is so 
ordained by Nature, that he who destroys the liberty of otliers, shall 
first lose his own ; and feel that he himself is the first slave of all — 
and justly so. But if the very patron, and the guardian deity as it 
were of liberty — the man, than whom none was deemed more emi- 
nent for justice — none for sanctity — none a better man, should in- 
vade that liberty which he himself asserted; such an act wiU neces- 
sarily lie a ruinous and deadly blow, not only to himself, but to the 
whole interest of virtue and of piety : honour itself — virtue itself, 
will appear to have vanished : there will in future be but little faith 
reposed in religion — little puldic character; than which no wound 
more grievous, ever since that primsevalone, can be inflictedon man- 
kind. You have undertaken a most onerous duty, which will search 
you to the quick — will scrutinize you tlioroughly and intimately, 
and show what disposition — what vigour — what stability tliere 
is in you : whether in truth there lives within you that patriotism — 
that good faith — tliat justice, and moderation of soul, for which we 
believe that you have been elevated before all others, tlirough the di- 
rection of the Deity, to the highest pitch of dignity. To rule with 
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judgment three puissant nations — to lead their people from viciouA 
institutions to a better state of morality and discipline than before 
existed — to make the anxious mind and thoughts penetrate the re- 
motest quarters — to watch — to foresee — to decline no labour — to 
spurn every blandishment of pleasure — to shun the pomp of wealth ' 
and power j — these are those arduous labours, in comparison with 
which war is but sport ; these will winnow and sift you : these re- 
quire a man supported by the Divine assistance — a man advised, 
warned, and instructed, almost by a conference with the Deity. 

“ All this and more, I doubt not, you often reflect on witliin 
yourself and revolve in your mind ; so that you may be best enabled 
to accomplish all these mighty objects, and render our liberty se- 
cure and enlarged; which, in my judgment, you ran in no other 
way better elFect, than by admitting, as you do, as tlie chief partners 
of your counsels, those whom you found the companions of your 
toils and your dangers — men, in truth, of tlie greatest hioderatiou, 
integrity, and courage; whom the sight of so much death and 
slaughter before their eyes tutored not to cruelty and hardness of 
soul ; but to justice, and a reverence for tlie Divinity, and a sym- 
pathy for the lot of man ; and to a more vigorous preservation of li- 
berty, in proportion as they exposed their lives to greater perils on ia 
account. These are men not sprung from the kennel of the rabble, 
or of strangers — no promiscuous tlirong; but citizens, most of them 
of the better rank ; of noble, or of respectable birth ; of ample or of 
moderate fortune.” ‘ 


1 Fleetwood, Lambert, Orerton, Hawley, Sydney, Lawrence, WUIelock, etc., on each 
of whom he prononnees an appropriate eulogy. 
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PARADISE LOST. 


Ongin or the Poem— Ills time and Ilahita of Composition— Pnblicalion of the Poem — 
Chief Editiona— his Imitations — Extracts from Addison’s Criticism— hli Veniflcation. 


There is a geticral and natural curiosity to know every circum- 
stance connected with the commencement, and completion, of Pa- 
radise Lost. It would be easy to amuse the reader with many at- 
tractive conjectures of various commentators : however, the plain 
truth is, tliat we only know it was completed in 1665, when Milton 
fled from the great plague of London to Chalfont, in Buckingham- 
shire, and showed the Gnished MS. to his former secretary, Elwood. 
Of the time of its commencement there is no conclusive evidence; 
but it is generally believed that it was begun at the close of the Sal- 
inasian controversy, 1651 or 1652, when he had acquired such 
matchless celebrity all over Europe, and was allowed assistant secre- 
taries by the council of state to lighten the burdens of his ofiice. 
He had long promised some great poetical work, which would, as he 
intimates, (sec tlie sketches of his autobiography,) secure the appro- 
bation and raise the literary renerwn of his country. He had, no 
doubt, been preparing the materials even during the twenty years 
he was so hotly engaged in polemical and political controversy ; and 
most probably only began to reduce them to order some three or 
four years before he brought the work to such immortal completion. 
From one of his letters to Deodati, it appears that after he had ar- 
ranged his plan, his execution in all his works was brisk, vigorous, 
methodical, and untiring — never losing sight of his purpose — never 
distracted by illness or worldly care. ■ It is also certain, from a 
great body of MSS. found after his death, and tlie evidence of his 
nephew and constant associate, Phillips, that he at Grst only medi- | 
tated a tragedy on the Grecian model, the opening of which was to J 
be Satan’s address to the sun ; but afterwards his imagination and ‘ 
design rose and expanded with the vastness of tlie subject. There 
have been numerous and elaborate dissertations on the origin of this 
poem, each critic and commentator rivalling another in a parade of 
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Iparning and irifeenuity to attempt the proof of tlie original fountain 
from which Milton imbibed the conception. 

It has been well observed that few poets could themselves tell 
when the seeds of their great works were first sown in their minds. 
This may apply to most writers of fiction. It applies remarkably to 
Milton, who distinctly apprised his readers many years before of his 
design to give his country some great work; and while mentioning 
die story of Prince Arthur, Alfred, and others, as fit foundations to 
build an epic on, yet docs not glance even at the story of the fall; 
diougli he almost has made a parade of his predilection for scriptural 
subjects. It is evident, then, that while he had been storing his 
mind with the materials for an epic, he had not made his election till 
after the publication of his chief prose works, in which he is very 
communicative about his principles, feelings, and literary projc'cts. 
Had he conceived die thought of the fall liefore, as a subject, (imicli 
more brought it to maturity,) there is the strongest presumptive 
evidence diat he would have given some intimation of it. The only 
real insight we can obtain (for his friends and his biographers, arc 
silent on die subject) into the comniencement of the poem, he him- 
self gives us in dial remarkable passage at die ojieniiig of the ^intli 
Book : 

*'tr answerable style I can obtain 
or ray celestial patroness, who tlci|;ns 
Her nightly visitation, unimplor'd^ 

And dictates to me slurab'ring ; or intpirri 
Baiy my unpremedilaled verse ; 

Since llrsl this subject for heroic song . 

Pleas’d me long ehooiing, and beptnninp late.’ 

From this it appears, not only that he conceived himself inspired 
(a notion widi which all his family were impressed), but that he liavl 
not selected his subject till he was far advanced in life. But thou 
comes the inquiry as to die sources from which he derived the 
scheme of the poem. Voltaire, who resided in Knglaiid in 1727, 
and was a complete master of our language, fii-st broached the 

• thought. He pretended, in his natural vanity of making a great 

• discovery, to trace the origin of Paradise Lost to the Adanio of Aii- 
■ dreiiii, an Italian stage-player of no literary repute, but possessing a 
, vivid and wild imagination. His Adamo was a sort of burlesque tx>- 
J niedy, in which Adam, Eve, God, Satan, angek, and devih were 

• characters. The first scene opens with a chorus, in which a chcruh 
speaks for the rest, commencing thus: — “ Ix-t the rainbow be the 
fiddlestick of heaven ; let time make the sharps ; and let the planets 
be the notes of our inusick.” Is it to such laughable and grotesque 
mummery as this, dial Voltaire, and even some adutirers of Milton , 
would ascribe the origin of Paradise Lost? On examination, the 

’ Adamo was found to be too flimsy a foundation on which to erect 
' such a superstructure as Paradise I.ost ; and that conceit was alian- 
doned. But the idea was too alluring to be aliandoncd ; the mania 
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of (liscovery infected tlic critics, and every scholar gave 4iis guess. 
About a dozen Italian writers, many of less note tlian even Andreini, 
have been grubbed out of tlicir obscurity by as many critics in their 
idle search. The Italian origin having eventually been given up as 
hopeless, a whole host of Latin poems, written by jesuits, monks, 
and others — among them tlie Adamus Exul of Grotius, and the 
]K>cins of Avitus, have been severally quoted : these, again, have 
given way before the force of rigorous investigation. Next, some 
English poems have been quoted ; but when examined, they too were 
found wanting. Having toiled tlirough this mass of critical inves- 
tigation, I see not a shadow of proof that he has borrowed from any 
other source than what he himself acknowledges — the pure fountain 
of Holy Writ. 

The unrivalled greatness of the work first tempted and next sti- 
mulated so much inquiry ; and the numerous discrepancies between 
the opinions of so many learned critics, are, I think, sufiieient evi- 
dence to any sober-minded scholar of the failure and futility of tlieir 
labours. Let any judicious and imprejudiced man read the enu- 
meration of tlicse opinions in Todd’s edition, and he will, if I mis- 
take not, agree with me. No doubt there were many works of 
greater or lesser merit, in which tlie revolt in heaven and the fall of 
man were treated of, published before Paradise Lost ; and it is pos- 
sible that Milton may have read most, if not all of them, and ex- 
tracted the essence of their beauties : even if he had not read them, 
which is most likely, it is natural, as it is in a detail of most occur- 
rences, even in real life, that there should be coincidences of arrange- 
ment, description, illustration, and comparison in his account and 
theirs. Much of this virulent criticism against the poet, may be 
traced to the hostility against the controversiaUst. But we are not 
to consider the, pcrltaps, objectionable character of tlie polemic and 
the politician, in our consideration of his work, which ought to be 
judged of as he intended it, as an t- aii xtzfiz, as Herodotus says, a le- 
gacy to his country for all future ages. What is it to the admirers 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey whether Homer, the mendicant singer, 
was the original author of these admired poems ; or only a collector 
of the songs and rhapsodies on the subjects of the Theban and Tro- 
jan wars, embellishing these stories, and adding many of his own? 
We know the jEneid to he in a great measure a chaste and judicious 
compilation from tlie Iliad and Odyssey, yet we do not the less ad- 
mire it on that account. But this charity is not extended to Milton — 
a greater far than eitlier. The man is often remembered in his great 
work. Of this there is a singular instance in the case of tlie immor- 
tally infamous Lauder, a Scotchman of considerable classical erudi- 
tion and researcli, who, from a strange detestation of Milton’s prin • 
ciples, especially in his attack on the character of King Charles I. 
conceived the abominable design of blasting his literary character, 
in the work from which he anticipated fame — fame which his 
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country was willing to concede to Lim. Wten Bishop Newton ad- 
vertised his meditated edition of Paradise Lost, Lauder announced 
to him that he had in his possession many poems from which Milton 
plagiarised not merely the scheme of the poem, but whole descrip- 
tions and illustrations. Newton, who was aware of Milton’s vast 
genius and universal scholarship, doubted the fact ; but advised him 
to publish the result of his discovery. He did so in a series of pa- 
pers in the Gentleman’s Magazine, and afterwards more methodi- 
cally in an “ Essay on Milton’s Imitations of the Moderns.” This 
having created a sensation, Dr. (aflcrwardsBishop)Douglass searched 
the archives of Oxford, and discovered that Lauder was guilty of the 
most base and infamous imposture that has disgraced literature in 
modern ages. Douglass publishcda pamphlet entitled, “Milton Vin- 
dicated from the Charge of Plagiarism, Inought by Lauder; and 
Lauder himself convicted of Forgeries and gross Imposition on the 
Pubhe.” By tliis, Lauder, who, in parading his own learning, and 
quoting books inaccessible to most readers, (for he exhibited a long 
roll of the works of Scotch, German, Dutch and other writers, 
neither published nor known,) hoped to escape detection, and cajole 
the public, fell into his own trap, and was compelled publicly to 
acknowledge his own forgeries. He quoted, it seems, passages from 
books that he had not seen. He introduced, here and thereof his own 
concoction, passages as if from books that he had seen ; and quoted, 
as passages of these authors, whole lines from the Latin translation 
of Paradise Lost, by Hogg. However, his exposure and discomfi- 
ture were complete ; but the vile spirit that actuated Lauder is not 
yet dead. Milton’s stand for the religious and political liberty of hia 
country still raises up against him immitigable enemies. Paradise 
Lost has passed through its ordeal ; and the verdict of all honest and 
the most learned men is now recorded — that it is the greatest of all 
poems, ancient or modern. 

It is far more interesting to know Milton’s temper of mind, and 
his habits of composing, while engaged in this work. It is stated by 
his nephew that “ his vein never happily flowed but from the au- 
tumnal to the vernal equinox ; and what he attempted at other 
times was not to his satisfaction.” Though Milton says, in one of 
his early elegies, that spring was his favourable time for composition, 
it must be borne in mind, that as he changed his habits of reading, 
from sitting up till midnight to going to bed and rbing early, so may 
his times of easy composition change. However, his nephew Pliil- 
lips, who read the poem during its progress, states the fact positively, 
and he says he often beard it from Milton. This is enough. “When 
be was up, and dictated, he sat in an easy chair, with his leg flung 
over the elbow of it. He frequently composed lying in bed in the 
morning ; sometimes he would lie awake whole nights, and could 
not produce a single verse. At other times his ‘ easy unpremeditated 
verse ’ would flow upon him with a certain eutrum or impetus, as he 
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liiinself imagined. Then be rang for hia daughter to secure what 
came.” But it appears that his youngest daughter was not his toU 
amanuensis ; for the MS. , which is preserved, is by different female 
hands. When the poem was finished, great difficulties were pre- 
sented to its publication ; the licenser fancied there lurked treason 
in his noble comparison of Satan to the sun in an eclipse (b. i. 596}; 
and this difficulty having been surmounted, the publishers were 
timid to encourage the production of a man so inimical to royalty, 
and a work so unusual in its style of poetry. At last, Simmons, on 
the 27th of April, 1667, signed a contract with him; the terms of 
which were, that he was to receive 51. down; 51. more on the sale 
of 1300 copies of the first edition ; and 51. on the sale of 1300 copies 
of each subsequent one ; it being stipulated that no edition was to 
exceed 1500 copies. The first edition, price three shillings, was 
published in a small quarto, and consisted of ten books; and, in 
order to circulate the book, there were five various titles given, one 
after another. In April, 1669, Milton received the second 51. In 
the next edition, revised by Milton, the Seventh and Tenth Books, 
from their great length, and fo,i' a more proper distribution of the 
subject, were divided, with some additions, into two books each. 
This edition was not published, however, till the year of his death ; 
and he did not reap the profit of it. The third edition was pub- 
lished in 1678, and Milton’s widow, to whom he bequeatlied the 
copyright, transferred lier entire right, Dec. 21, 1680, to Simmons, 
for 81. Simmons had previously sold his right in the book to 
Aylmer, and Aylmer sold it to Tonson, 1690, — each at a consi- 
derable profit. It is tliought that the book circulated slowly, and 
there is a story, generally believed, that chance first gave it popu- 
larity. The story is, that Lord Buckhurst, afterwards the Earl of 
Dorset, in company with Mr. Fleetwood Shepherd, looking about 
for books in Little Britain, (a district of the City near St. Paul’s,) ac- 
cidentally met with Paradise Lost, and having been struck with 
some passages, bought it; the bookseller requesting his patronage of 
it as a book, though talented, yet lying idle in his shop. He sent 
it to Dryden for his opinion, who returned it witli this memorable 
answer, “ This man cuts us all out, and die ancients too.” This 
is a manifest error. The fact is, that considering the sale of books 
— even the most meritorious, at that time, it had a great and rapid 
sale, and was singularly appreciated. Dr. Johnson, in evidence of 
this, states the curious fact, that for forty-one years, from 1623 to 
166f, there were only two editions, amounting to about 1000 copies, 
of Shakspeare, the poetic idol of the British nation, sold ; whereas, 
in two years, there were 1 300 copies of Paradise Lost in circulation at 
the time this supposed occurrence took place, ». e. t^vo years after the 
first appearance of the work ; for Milton’s receipt for the second pay- 
ment, on the 26th of April, 1669, is in existence ; and there were JOOO 
copies of the book sold in eleven years, e. two editions from 1667 
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to 1G78, when the third edition appeared. There isanotherargunicnt 
against the credibility of this alluring and jwpiilar story. Drydeii 
was a constant visitor and admirer of Milton while alive, (the story 
would convey the notion that Diwden was asked for his opinion of 
a w ork he knew ndthing of,) and of course was well acquainted w itli 
Paradise Lost from its first publication ; and it must lie a fair pre- 
sumption, tliat a literary man like the Earl of Dorset, the friend of 
Drydcn, did not first meet with it in this chance way at a bookseller’s, 
'fhat Dryden, if the book were so sent to him, m.ide the foregoing 
observation is most natural, as he was the autlior of the famous 
epigram — 

Three pocUy in three distent ap;es bom, 

Greece, Italy, and England did adorn : 

The first in loftiness of thought surpassed ; 

The second in dignity; in both the last. 

The force of nature could no farther go ; 

To make the third, she joined the former two.” 

In 1688, a folio edition, under the patronage of the famous Lord 
Somers, was published by subscription ; 500 of the most eminent 
men in England being subscribei-s. In 1695, the first edition, with 
note's, was published by Mr. Patrick Ilumc, a Scotchman. This 
was tlie sixtlr edition of the text. Of Addison’s criticism it is need- 
less now to speak — it is familiar to every scholar, and has contri- 
buted more than any other work to place Milton in his proper place, 
at the very pinnacle of tlie temple of poetic fame. In 1732, Dr. 
Bentley published his edition with notes; but by it his critical cele- 
brity was much obscured. He attempted to remodel tlie text in a 
great measure — whole lines of the most beautiful passages he would 
expunge, or correct by spurious intermixtures of his own. His at- 
tempt was a signal, and is a memorable failure : no gieat scholar 
ever injured his own previous character by a single work so com- 
pletely ; yet it must be admitted, that in his notes there are some 
shrewd and useful observations. In 1733, Dr. Pearce, Bishop of 
Bangor, and the editor of Longinus, published his “ Review of the 
Text of Paradise Lost,” in w hich he overthrew most of tlic objections 
of Bentley, and gave some valuable annotations. In 1734, the edi- 
tion by the Richardsons, fatlier and son, with notes, appeared. But 
the most valuable of all the editions of 5Iilton’s poetic works was 
given by Dr. Newton, Bishop of Bristol; urged to the undertaking 
by the Earl of Bath, and Dr. Pearce, who, with olhei-s, contributed 
largely to his Commentary. The second edition of 3 vok. 4to. in 
1754, contained a great accession of critical and explanatory matter; 
and nearly completed what Dr. Pearce had left undone. It is need- 
less to enumerate all the learned men who have commented on tlris 
work ; but the next great editor was the Rev. Dr. Todd, whose edi- 
tion of 1809 in seven volumes 8vo. (four Indng bestowed, including 
prefatory matter, on Paradise I>ost) of his jioctic works, embraced 
nearly all that was useful in the labours of previous editors and an- 
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noDUors, and gave a great body of additional illustrations fi-oin old 
English and Italian authors, neither knotvn nor heard of, except by 
the learned. In 1824, Mr. Hawkins, Fellow of Oriel College, pub- 
lished his edition of the poetic works in A vols. 8vo, omitting the 
really useless and irrelevant part of Todd’s voluminous notes, and 
blending with Dr. Newton’s Notes, occasionally abbreviated, some 
' supplemental notes from Warton’s and Dunster’s editions of the mi- 
nor poems. His edition of Paradise Lost is little more than a dupli- 
cate of Newton’s ; and his edition of the other poems is mostly a com- 
pilation from Newton, Dunster, and Warton. In 1835, Sir Egerton 
Brydges published an edition in 6 vols. small 8vo, containing a few 
notes of general illustration extracted from former editions; from 
these two editions I have derived no benefit. 

I suljjoin die following few general remarks on Milton’s imita- 
tions of the Ancients, from a short anonymous essay, now out of 
print. The partieular illustrations of this excellent andior’s dieo- 
ries, and his applications, I have liberally availed myself of in the 
Notes; — 

“ Aristotle ascribes the origin of poetry to the pleasure we take in 
imitations, which distinguishes us from all other creatures, and 
makes us lovers of painting and sculpture as well. This pleasure 
arises from the comparison the mind makes between the imitation, 
and thing imitated. Hence it is evident, that when one good poet 
imitates another, we have a double pleasure ; the first proceeding 
from a comparison of the description with its object, and the second 
from comparing the one description with the other. 

“ That in every simile we have a double pleasure : first, in com- 
paring the image it conveys with its object , tlie other, in com- 
paring it with the subject it was designed to illustrate ; but if tin- 
simile be imitated from another author, we have still one pleasure 
more. 

“That when a poet imitates a description from another poet, 
which had been imitated fi-om a third, our pleasure is still the 
greater; therefore the imitations in Milton are, in this n-siH-et, be- 
yond those of V irgil, Itecause he has imitated some places of Virgil 
which are imitations of Homer. 

“We must observe, that in poetical descriptions, paintings, etc. 
the greater likeness Uiey bear to what we consider ns the original, 
our plea.sure is the more. But here it is dill'crent with these se- 
condary imitations we treat of ; for frequently a considerable alu’- 
ration from the original has a very agreeable effect ; for we have in 
our nature a principle to l)e delighted with what is new, to which it 
is pLiin the latter kind of imitations is not very conformable ; oe 
which account they ought to have, as well as a likeness, a due va- 
riation, that at one and the same time they may gratify our several 
dispositions, of being plea.sed with what is imitated, and with what 
is new. And from this it appeai-s, that in these imitations theie 
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ought generally to be observed a medium betwixt a literal transla- 
tion and a distant allusion ; as the first destroys the pleasure we hare 
from what is new, and the latter encroaches on what we receive 
from imitations. 

“ Homer had certainly more invention tlian Virgil ; and Virgil 
more judgment tlian Homer. But Homer had more of Virgil’s ta- 
lent, than Virgil had of his ; and, l)c$ides, possessed his own in a 
greater degree than Virgil did his own: in short, Homer had more 
judgment than Virgil had invention, and more invention than Virgil 
had judgment. Yet the diineid docs not fall so short of tlie Iliad, as 
Virgil's genius seems to do of Homer’s ; which, no doubt, in a great 
part, is owing to bis skilful imitations. 

“ But Milton surpasses both ; for he was equal to Homer in in- 
vention, and superior to him and Virgil in judgment. 

“The passages a poet is to imitate ought to be selected with 
great care, and should ever be the best parts of tlte best authors, 
and always ought to be improved in the imitation; so that vasdy 
less invention and judgment is required to make a good original, 
than a fine imitation. Accordingly, we are told by tlie old writer of 
the Life of Virgil, tliat it was a saying of that poet, that it would 
be easier to take tlie club from Hercules, tlian a line from Homer. 

“ But from Milton’s having refined exceedingly upon some pa.s- 
sages of Homer and Virgil, we would not infer that he was a greater 
poet than either of them, though tlie consideration of the le/io/e 
poem will jus//]/ entitle him to that rank; but only, that these imi- 
tations would cost the author more pains, and give the reader greater 
pleasure, than an original composition. And indeed several of those 
pa.ssages he has imitated were so exceedingly fine in the original, that 
to improve tlicm required a care and happiness superior to tliat 
whieli produced them. 

“Milton frequently in an imitation does not confine himself to 
the passage he principally takes it from, but renders it more com- 
plete by hints taken from other places of tlie same autlior, or from 
another author. 

“ As Virgil found it such a difficult thing to improve the verses 
of Homer, so it must have lieen a more dillicult lalxmr for Milton to 
improve on Virgil’s imitations , — and yet he has always succeeded. 
But the merit of ordinary poets consists in the difficulty of imi- 
tating, — and tlie more literal they are, the better.” 

Addison’s criticism on Paradise Lost is so eminently sagacious, 
learned, and just, and so indisi>ensable to every commentator who 
wishes his labours to be us<-ful, that it forms a necessary jKirtion of 
every good coinmcntary. His remarks on isolatcil passages of the 
poem 1 have given in the Notes, wherever 1 found them elucidatory . 
and I here quote some general observations as guides to direct the 
reader to a proper comprehensioii of the scheme and principles of 
an epic (loem. 
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“ 1 shall waive the discussion of that point which was started a 
few ^ears since, whether tlie Paradise Lost may be called an heroic 
poem. Those who will not pive it that title may call it a divine 
poem ; it will be sufficient to its perfection if it has in it all the beau- 
ties of the highest kind of poetry ; and as for tliose who allege it is 
not an heroic poem, tliey advance no more to the diminution of it, 
than if they should say that Adam is not /Eneas, or Eve Helen. The 
first tiling to be considered in an epic poem is the fable, which is 
perfect or imperfect according as the action is more or less so. This 
action should have three qualifications in it : first, it should be one 
^action ; secondly, it should be an entire action ; thirdly, it should 
be a great action. Homer, to preserve the unity of his action, opens 
his poem with the discord of his princes, and artfully interweaves, 
in the several succeeding parts, an account of every thing material 
which relates to them, and had passed before that fatal dissension. 

In the same manner /Eneas makes his first appearance on the T usean 
seas, witliin sight of Italy, because the action proposed to be cele- 
brated was that of his settling in Latium. But because it was ne- 
cessary for the reader to know what had happened to him in the 
taking of Troy, and in the preceding parts of his voyage, Virgil 
makes his hero relate it by way of episode, in the second and third 
books. Milton, in imitation of these great poets, opens his Paradise t 
Lost with an infernal council plotting the fall of man, which is the ' 
action he proposed to celebrate ; and casts tlic great actions which 
preceded it — the war in heaven, and the creation, into the fiftli, 
sixth, and seventh books, by way of episode, in order to preserve 
the unity of the principal action. Aristotle himself allows that 
Homer has not much to boast of as to the unity of tlie fable ; so, 
many have been of opinion tliat, the /Eneid has episodes which arc 
excrescences. On the contrary. Paradise Lost has none, however 
various and astonishing the incidents, that do not naturally arise 
from the subject. As Virgil, in the poem which was designed to 
celebrate the origin of the Roman empire, has described the birth of 
its great rival, the Gairdiaginiaa commonwealth, Milton, with the 
like art, in his poem on the fall of man, has related the faU of those k 
angels who are his professed enemies — am episode, which, running 
jrarallel with the main action, does not break its unity. •' 

“ The second qualification, i. e. that the action should be entire, 
requires that nothing should be stated as going before it, inter- 
ini.xed witli it, or following it, which is not related to it. In this 
particular. Paradise Lost excels die Iliad and .Eneid. The action i 
is contrived in hell, executed on eau-th, and punislied by heaven. \ 
“The third qualification is greatness. The anger of Achilles was 
of such consequence, that it embroiled die heroes of Greece, de- 
stroyed those of Asia, and engaged all the gods in faction. Eneas’s 
setdement in Italy produced the Roman empire amd all its heroes. 
Milton’s subject was greater tlian either; it does not determine the 
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fate of single persons or nations, but of tlie whole human race. 
Every tiling that is great in tlie whole circle of being, whetlier 
witliin the verge of nature or out of it, has a proper part assigned 
to it in this admirable poem. In poetry, as in architecture, not only 
the whole, but the principal ineiiibcrs should be great ; and without 
derogating from those wonderful performances, the lhad and .£neid, 
1 think there is much greater magnificence in Paradise Lost than 
could have been formed on any pagan system. 

“ The action of the Iliad, and that of the diincid, were, in them- 
selves, exceedingly short ; but are so beautifully diversified and ex- 
tended by the invention of episodes, and the machinery of gods, 
with the like poetical ornaments, tliat they make up an agreeable 
story, sufficient to employ tlie memory without overcharging it. 
Milton’s action is enriched by such a variety of circumstances, that 
I have taken as much pleasure in reading tlie contents of his books, 
as in the best invented story I ever met with. It is possible that 
die traditions on which die Iliad and lEiicid were built had more 
circumstances in them than the history of die fall of man, as it is 
related in Scripture. Besides, it was easier for Homer and Virgil to 
dash the truth with fiction, as they wei-e in no danger of oll’euding 
the religion of dicir country by it. But as for Milton, he had not 
only a very few circumstances upon which to raise, bu t wosabo obliged 
to proceed with the greatest caution in every thing diat he added 
out of his own invention ; and, indeed, notwidistaiiding all the re- 
straint, he has filled his story with so many surprising incidents, 
which bear so close an analogy with what is delivered in holy writ, 
that it is capable of pleasing the most delicate reader, without giving 
offence to die most scrupulous.” 

It has been asserted by Pope, Johnson, and other critics of ac- 
knowledged audiority in their remarks on English vcrsiBcation, that 
in all smooth English poetry, there is naturally a pause at the fourth, 
fifdi, or sixth syllable, upon the judicious management and change 
of which depends the melody and variety of the vei'se. Milton, not 
limiting himself to this generally received principle, varies the pause 
according to the sense, and varies it through nil the ten syllables of 
the verse, by which he is master of greater and more diversified 
harmony, especially in Paradise Lost, than any other English jioot. 
In the first six lines of this poem, he varies the |>ause no less than 
five times, making it rest in the first line on the 7th syllable ; in die 
second and third line on the 6th ; in the fourth on the 5lh ; in the 
fifth on the 3d j and in the sixth on die 4th. A few instances of his 
laying the pause on odier syllables may here suflice, as numerous 
occasions of noticing the fact will arise in the progress of these anno- 
tations: — he lays it on the first, B. iv. S.'il, B. vi. 838; on the se- 
cond, B. iv. 602, B. V. 267; on the eighth, B. i. 287, B. ii. 110; 
on the ninth, B. i. 386, B. vii. .323; and on the tenth, B. iii. 393, 
B. vi. 767. But he docs not content himself with mere change of 
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pause, he uses even two or more pauses in tlie same verse, for the 
purpose of greater elTcct, as B. X. 851, B. vi. 852, B. ii. 950, et alibi. 
Nor is this variation of tlie pause tlie only mode by whicli he pro- 
duces force of effect and melody of verse : he varies the melre also, 
for it is not, as is generally imagined, pure iambic — an iambic foot 
consists of one short and one long syllable, and six such constituted 
the ancient iambic line : the English iambic has hut five feet. In 
imitation of some of the best ancient models which contain the 
mixed iambic, or fusion of other feet with the iambic, he frequently 
mixes with the iambic other feet as the trochee, or one long and one 

short syllable, thus ( — spondee, two long ( }, dactyl, one 

long and two short ( — the pyrrhic, two short anapa’st, 

two short and one long (w'-/ — ), and the tribrach, three short 

though the laws of versification seem to have prescribed 
that the concluding foot of the English pentameter, or line of five 
feet, should beau iambic, yet Aiilton has, with cousuminatc grace 
and judgment,sometimes converted this into a spondee, for instance, 
in B. vi. 216, where the first foot is a trochee. 

“Silence, ye troubled waves, and tliou deep — peace " 

There are otlier peculiarities and licenses borrowed from the classic 
poets in his versification, which must be kept in view, in order to 
form a just conception of its force and melody ; sometimes the last 
vowel of a word, when the next begins w ith a vowel, is to l)c cut off 
in the reading and scansion, although the vowel is retained in print: 
this the grammarians call elUion. Shakspeare, and Spenser occa- 
sionally take this liberty ; sometimes the same word is to be read as 
two syllables, and sometimes, by what is grammatically termed con- 
traction, as one; such as power, reason, riot, ruin, highest, spirit, 
etc. etc. ; sometimes, too, tlie accent is shifted from the syllabic on 
which established usage has fixed it ; as iartriumph, ca:i7e,and some- 
times he lengthens or shortens a syllabic according to the exigencies 
of his metrical law. 

But it is not merely his license of prosody as auxiliary to poetic 
harmony that must be considered, in order to form a just estimate 
of tlie power and elegance of his style ; his careful selection of words, 
their arrangement and combination, the frequent classicalitics of 
his phrases and allusions, and the antique structure of his sentences, 
have long given him a pre-eminence in our language, as the chief 
author who has kept alive die manner and spirit of the ancient au- 
thors. These variations of pause and metre, with all his metrical 
licenses, his choice of words and their disposition, have enabled 
him to attain in the highest degree of all poets next to Homer, what 
is one of the rarest perfections of poetry, Uic assimilation of the 
sound to the sense : his lines by their smoothness affd roughness, by 
the necessity of reading them slowly or rapidly, give a perfect pic- 
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ture, and, as it were, an echo of the subject matter. All critln 
agree in this, hut in greater and lesser degrees according to their 
various tastes ; I have thought it l)etter to state these principles g(^ 
nerally, leaving the particular applications of them to the reader s 
judgment. 

There are other beauties that deserve to be notieed ; such as liis 
inversionSfOr throwing the w'ords out of the common prose arrange- 
ment; \iis alliteraCions in various forms ; his judicious use of mono- 
syllabic lines ; his blending of the singular and plural numbers ; 
his change of tenses ; and his detaching the auxiliary verb from the 
participle, by which he has contrived to give addition.al force and 
efiect to his lines ; he frequently uses the contraction in such words 
as fallen, covering, dangerous, general, emperor, etc. More than 
tlicse general principles I cannot state within the narrow limits of 
tltis edition. — I intended to have given an Essay ou his use and imi- 
tation of tlic ancient authors; but such an essay, to be treated fully, 
or with considerable advantage to the ^reader, should be made the 
subject of a separate work, which it is my purpose to give. 

J. PllENDEVILLE. 


The rollowine Preface, and (lie Arguments, were not given in the earliest copies ol lh« 
First Edition, but llicj were subsequently given by the Author himself. 

THE VERSE. 

The measure is English heroic verse without rhyme, as tliat of 
Homer in Greek, and of Virgil in I.atin ; rhyme being no necessary 
adjunct or true ornament of poem or good verse, in longer works 
especially, but the invention of a barbarous age, to set off wretched 
matter and lame metre ; graced, indeed, since by the use of some 
famous modern poets, carried away by custom, but much to their 
own vexation, liinderance, and constraint to c.xpress many things 
otherwise, and for the most part worse than else they would have 
expressed them. Not without cause, tlierefore, some both Italian 
and Spanish poets of prime note have rejected rhyme both in longer 
and shorter works, as have also long since our best English trage- 
dies, as a tiling of itself, to all judicious ears, trivial, and of no true 
musical delight ; which consists only in apt numbers, fit quantity 
of syllables, and tlie sense variously drawn out from one verse into 
another, not in the jingling sound of like endings, a fault avoided 
by the learned ancients both in poetry and all good oratory. This 
neglect, then, of rhyme .so little is to be taken for a defect, though it 
may seem so perhaps to vulgar readers, that it rather is to be es- 
teemed an exa tuple set, the first in English, of ancient liberty reco- 
vered to heroic poem, from the troublesome and modern bondage 
of rhyming. 
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The FinI Book propoiM. first in brief, the whole subject, Man's disobedience, and 
the ioss there upon of Paradise, wherein he was placed : then touches the prime 
cause of his fail, the serpent, or rather Satan in the serpent ; who, revolting 
from God, and drawing to his side manv legions of angels, was, by the command 
of God, driven out of heaven, with all his crow, into the great deep. Which ac- 
tion passed over, the poem hastens into the midst of things, presenting Satan, 
with his angels, now fallen into liell, described here, not in the centre, (for 
heaven and earth may be supposed os yet not made, certainly not yet accursed,) 
but in a place of utter darkness, fitliest called Chaos t here Satan, with bis an- 
gels, lying on the burning lake, Ihundersirurk and astonished, alter a certain 
space recovers, as from confusion, calls up him who nest in order and dignity 
lay by him : they confer of Iheir miserable fall : Satan awakens all his legions, 
who lay till then in the same manner confounded. They rise ; their numbers ; 
array of battle : (heir chief leaders named according to (he idols known afterwards 
in Canaan and the countries adjoining. To these Satan direcis his speech, comforts 
them with hope yet of regaining heaven, but tells them lastly of a new world, 
and a new kind of creature to be created, according to an ancient prophecy, or 
report, in heaven: for, that angels were, long before this visible creation, was 
the opinion of many ancient fathers To find out the truth of this prophecy, and 
what to determine thereon, he refers to a full council. What his associates thence 
attempt. Pandemonium, (he palace of Satan, rises, suddenly built out of the 
deep : the infernal peers there sit in council. 


Of man’s flrst disobedience,' and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
4 With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 


1 The similanty between the opening of Paradiie Loti and the Hiad^ in the aimpH- 
city and unostentatious solemnity of the language, in the smooth flowing harmony of 
the versification, in the brief ami unadorned introduction of the subject and iU conse* 
quenccs, in the avowal of dependence on a Divine spirit for illumination , in tbe sudden 
transition from humble invoration to the inspired narrative, and then in tbe sudden flight 
into unexampled sublimity, is singularly striking. Milton, no less than Homer, coroes up 
to Horace's just and well-known conception of an epic poet 

Non fumum ex fulirorc, led ex farao dare lacco 
Cogiiat, ul •peciusa defaioc inlracula promat." 

The subject-matter of both poems, “ Man's first disobedience, and the fruit of tbe for- 
bidden tree," and **The wrath of Achilles," is the very first seiitiinenl expressed. Tbe 
same epithet is next applied to both acts, tnortai or detfrurlive : from each three conse- 
quences resulted ; to man, deaths alt the woes of life, and loss of i:dcn ; to the Greeks, 
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Restore us, and regain the blissful seat,* 
Sing, hcav’nly Muse! that, on the secret top 
7 Of Oreb,* or of Sinai, didst inspire 


icoei unnumbered, Iho premalurc death of many a valianl hero, and the devoaring of Iheir 
bodies by doRS and birds of prev ; ihis Inner involving loss of llie righls of sepullure, 
which fora lime deprived spirits orEljsium; for ihe spirits of the unbuned dead wer* 
supposed to wander up and down on the coniines of the other world for a long period of 
time without any place of rest. (I think with Ihe old Commentators, that in U 

included the idea of prem/i/iire death, and it gives an additional picture of misfortune. 
*‘Caddl ante diem mcdiaqiie inhumalus arena,” was the direst curse infuriated Dido could 
imprecate on itneas, her belrajer. ) 

M4WV xuh, BtXfVlV%lx^Vji Xyiyyv.f 
Ov>ouevT!V. r, U'jii* xr/t* e9ifl/8, 

ecr-Tt icaorwf-ev 

II ;'j>K«>v, «vr'.y? tiwx* xwfwj, 

T! rxzi. Afcr 9 ” er«/4urc /3ry>4- 

Tell do not say, Milton intended an imitation In each instance. MlUon aays, “InitnicI 
me, for thou knowesi—ihou from the first west present—what in me It dark, illamifte.’* 
Homer has simitar sentiments (II. ii. 483) 

Kvirite vuv ttOi M9 uv*( 0)y,u«t« tyevtm , 

V««t 5 yut t7Zi, irvctzxe xt, text rs «*vt* 

«'* i(Ov «xcv9,aev, cys'k rt (oVfv. 

IliUon asks,** Who first seduced them to that foul revolt?" and then Ihe heavenly Mtiae, 
who Is supposed henceforward to dictate the poem, promptly replies, “The infernal 
spirit,” etc. This resembles the questions and answers in tbe Iliad, as closely as tbe 
subject will admit:— 

Tt{ t’ C9<<Ti §uvfnxl ftTytzBxt] 

A^rovt XKi Ato; vlo;» b y^X'ttOetf 

ff9VJO» WVSt 9T9SCTCV XK/1|V , O^.B/OVTO <^€ )xit- 

Milton dates man’s disobedience in these words, “What time,"t 0. after thclirte that 
Thus does Homer dale the wrath of Achilles by the words— 

oy (Tij 7K rz’A>Tx i^tx7rr,-rnv e^«te«vrc. 

Homer says that it was ali the will of God, Atzi ^ trtA€ttr>i /Soviii. Milton says the 
same, tbat“ the will and high permission of all-ruling Heaven left him (Satan) at 
large to his own dark designs.” 

t Rut Eden was not lost ; and tbe last we read of our first parents is, that they were still 
In Eden— “Through Eden look their solitary way.”— R. xii. Loss of Eden is, therefore, 
only loss of Paradise, which was planted in Eden ; the whole being pul for a part, as a 
partis sometimes pul for the whole, by the figure synecdoche.— (Newton.) This expla- 
nation has been adopted in the best modern editions, but, in my opinion, most impro- 
perly. Milton distinctly says Eden was lost ; its loss he makes part of his subject, and 
this alone ought to decide the point. It isphiin, from several passages in the poem, that 
Eden, which means “blessed seat,” was the general district atlutled to Adam in hii stale 
of innocence, though Paradise, which was planted in the east of it, ( iv. 208 , ) was his im- 
uiediale residence, and that it was distinguished from the rest of (he earth, or the outer 
world : and it is also pksin, from the close of the poem, that he was expelled from It, as 
well as from Paradise 

They, looking back, all Ifaa eastern side beheld 
Of Paradise. ...... 

Then, hand In hand, with wandprlng slept and slow, 

7AroH<7h Eden took iheir aoliUiry way.” 

Their solitary way, to what place.’ The poet plainly shows it was to (he outer world, or 
part of the earth outside Eden, to which they were proceeding by the shortest route, as 
Paradise was in the eastern part of Eden, and they proceeded westward 

•* Tha world wat all before them » here to rhoote 
Their place of rest, and Providence Ibeir goide.” 

f Dr. Bentley says Milton dictated “ saered top," because, Exod. iii. S, Horab is said to 
be bnfi/, and, t Kings xix. 8, it is colled the Afounfutn of God, and the top could be seen 
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Book I.] 

That shepherd,' who first taught the chosen seed, 

In the beginning how the heav'ns and earth 

Rose out of cliaos ; or, if Sion hill 

Delight thee more, and Siloa’s brook that flow’d 

Fast by the oracle of God I thence 

Invoke thy aid to my advent'rous song. 

That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Above th’ Aonian mount,’ while it pursues 
Things unattempted yet in prose, or rhyme.* 

IT And chiefly Thou, O Spirit!’ that dost prefer 


several leagues off, and therefore could not be called secret-; besides, sacred hill is com- 
mon among poets in several languages. But it is successfully answered by Pearce and 
Newton, XhdlHoreb and Sinai are two siinimitsof one mountain ; &'tnut being the highest, 
w hich, says Josephus, in his Jewish Antiquities, iii. 5, *^cannot be seen w ithout siraining 
the eyes;” hence it may be called secret; that it is said in Exod. xix. and Ecclus. xlv. 
and other places, when God gave the law of Moses on the top of Sinai, it was covered 
eoith dark clouds and thick smoke, and the people w ere not to come near it till after a 
given signal, and even then they were only to come to a certain boundary, but not to 
ascend it on pain of death ; besides, secret may be classically used in the sense of secre- 
tus, set apart, or separate, {secrelosque viii. 670.) Furthermore, by the rules 

of good poetry, a particular epithet, as descriptive of a peculiar circumstance. Is to be 
preferred to a general one. Milton, xii. in reference evidently to the clouds and 
imoke, says, Sinai, whose graf top shall tremble.* So that secret is evidently the cor- 
rect reading, in whatever sense it is to be taken. As Iloreb and Sinai arc used for one 
another in Scripture, ( see Exod. iii. t ; Acts vii. 30,) the poet does not determine nn which 
of them the inspiration was given ( though he seems to incline to the latter), therefore be 
mentions both. 

1 Moses, who, after his flight from Egypt, married the daughter of Jethro, a prince of 
Arabia, and tended his flocks, before he led the Jews from Egypt, and wrote Genesis; 
perhkps he uses the epithet Uguralively, ^ Psalm Ixxvii. 20 ,) **Thou ieddesl thy people like 
a flock by the hand of Moses and Aaron.* 

3 Close to. So h. iii. 354. Siloa was a rivulet that flowed near the temple of Jerusa- 
lem, Isa. viii. 0. So Milton invokes the muse that inspired David and the prophets on 
Mount Sion, on which stood the royal palace and the ark, and at Jerusalem, as well aa 
Moses. The temple is called the oracle of God, as the high priest occasionally received 
there the gift of inspiration ; particularly when for public purposes he consulted the Di- 
vine will by Urim and Thummim. 

• It If not unusual with poeta to boast of the novelty and boldness of their poetic flights. 

o Lucretius, 1. 925.— 

” Avia Pierldoa peragro loca, ntiUiei ante 
Trlta solo,” atC- 

Virgil, Georg, iii. 202 .— 

« — «jnm ir« jagta, qol oolla priorom 
CtaUliaa doIU dlvartilur orkUa cllvo.*' 

Hor. Od. xl. 10.— 

” Kon auliaia oee tanal ferar peuna, 

Uiforaia per liqnidam etbera Tates.” 

Virgil,Georg. Iii. 11 .— 

" Aonio redleas dedocara vertlce Musas." 

Aonia, the ancient name of Bieolia, contained Parnassus, Helicon, and other places, 
supposed to be the haunt of the Muses. Milton means here, that his flight will be far 
above that of the ancient poets. (See it. I3.) So, Paradise Regained, i. i4, he invokes 
the muse to tell of deeds above heroic.* 

4 The commentators, especially Todd, make a distinction between rhime here, which 
means poetry in general ( from 6v0aos)i and rime in the preface, where it is six times 
mentioned, and always without an A, and where it is deflned “ the jingling sound of like 
endinge.* Todd further shows that Spenser, in his Verses to Lord Buckhurst,* placed 
before his Faery Queen, and in b. i. c. $. st. 13, of that poem, also uses rhime for verse. 

6 Milton here invokes the Holy Ghost, in conformity with a belief, for which ho had 
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Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 
Instruct me, for Thou knowest : Thou from the first 
Wast present, and. with uiighty wings outspread. 
Dove-like, sat’st brooding on the vast abyss. 

And mad'st it pregnant what in me is dark. 
Illumine! what is low, raise and support! 

That to the height of this great argument 
I may assert eternal Providence, 

Andjustify the waysofGod to men.* 

Say first, — for heav'n hides nothing from thy view, 
Nor the deep tract of hell,’ — say first, w hat cause 
Mov’d our grand parents, in tliat happy state, 
Favour'd of heav’n so highly, to fall olT 
From their Creator, and transgress his will 
For one restraint,* — lords of the world besides? 

Who first seduc’d them to that foul revolt? 

The infernal Serpent, lie it was, whose guile, 
Stirr’d up with envy and revenge, deceiv’d 
The mother of mankind, what time his pride 
Had cast him out from Heaven, with all his host 
Of rebel angels ; by whose aid, aspiring 
To set himself in glory above his peers,* 

He trusted to have equall’d the Most High, 

If he oppos’d ; and, with ambitious aim 
Against the throne and monarchy of God 
Rais’d impious war in heaven, and battle proud,* 
With vain attempt. Him the Almighty Power 
45 Hurl'd headlong ’ naming from the ethereal sky. 


•eriplural aulhority, that every great conception, discovery, nr (lood gift, descended at an 
inspiration from heaven. ( See James i. I7.) It is said, Exod. xxxv. that Bczale^l, 
who madelhefurniturcof the tabernacle, was“ filled with the Spirit ufGod in wisdom," etc. 
Hilton loo had a firm persuasion that be himself was inspired. — Hfyl. Sceix. 22 . 

t See a sublime amplification, vii. 235. Allusion is made to Gen. i.2 ; “And the Spirit 
of God moved on the surface of (he waters.” The word we translate morrd, properly 
signifies hooded, like a bird on her eggs ; and be says like a dorr, rather than any other 
bird, as the descent of the Holy Ghosk is compared to a dove, Luke iii. 22. As Milton 
studied the Scriptures in the original languages, his images and expressions are oflener 
borrowed from them than from onr translations.— jY.) 

* l.€. show that man, by neglecting to obey the divine injunction, could only blamo 
himself, and not God. ,See ver. 2 it.) This justification is given most argumentatively 
and convincingly, b. iii. 96, etc. 

3 Uc mentions heaven and hell, as the range of the subject embraced both. 

* I.e. on account of one thing, the tree of knowledge, from which they were restrained ; 
being (except this) lords of every thing else in the world. 

• As it appears from v. 8i2, that he was already in place above his peers, we must here 
understand that he had an aim to rise higher, and place himself in glory (which is the 
emphatic word of the line) above them; i.e. in divine glory and royal power, such is 
God and his Son were set in. See v. 725 ; \i. 88 ; vii. no. — (JY.) 

• “Quiqueormaseculiim/>ia.’V.En.vi.6i3.)“.fir/fo profugosegerc#up«r6o."— 

^ TTbus Vulcan is represented as hurled from heaven by Jupiter— Pf|« terseywv, 

/2<icu //. }. jpi . 
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With hideous ruiu and combustion,' down 
To bottomless perdition ; there to dwell 
In adamantine chains * and penal Are, 

Who durst defy the Omnipotent to arms. 

Nine times ’ the space that measures day and night 
To mortal men, he with bis horrid crew 
Lay vanquish'd, rolling in the fiery gulf. 

Confounded, though immortal. But his doom 
Reserv’d him to more wrath ; for now the thought 
Both of lost happiness, and lasting pain. 

Torments him. Round he throws his baleful eyes, , 
That witness’d huge affliction and dismay, 

Mix’d with obdurate pride, and steadfast hate : 

At once, as far as angels ken,* he views 
The dismal situation waste and wild : 

A dungeon horrible on all sides round 

As one great furnace flam’d ; yet from those flames 

No light ; but rather darkness visible * 

Serv’d only to discover sights of woe! 

Regions of sorrow ! doleful shades ! where peace 
And rest can never dwell ! * hope never comes. 

That comes to all ! but torture w ithout end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 
With ever-burning sulphur unconsum’d ! 

Such place Eternal Justice had prepar’d 
For those rebellious ; here their prison ordain’d 
In utter darkness, and their portion set 
As far remov’d from God and light of heaven, 

74 As from the centre thrice to the utmost pole.’ 


i 


1 Hum, rrom ruo, a fall wiih violence and precipitation; *Mmmane prcceps impulaa 
ruins.’’ (Juv. Sat. v. so.) “Coeli ruina.” (^fin.i.) Combustion here cipreases more than 
flaming; it means conflagration general, awful, and destructive. 

* AoVfUfltvTtvjjv IV (.Esch. Prom, vi.) “Clavis adamantinis.'* 

(Hor.) The phrase has been used by many English poets. 

3 Nine was a favourite number with the classic authors. (Sec vi. 67i.) The plague in tbo 
Iliad lasted nine days. Styx, in the .£neid, took nine circuits. So there were nine 
Muses, etc. etc.-<B.) 

^ /. e. see ; their power of vision being greater than that of mortals. 

s Not absolute darkness, which is invisible, but a gloom only, when there is barely light 
sulflcient to show there are objects. Eurip. Bacchte. Sio, eu$ «v xvtoxi. 

Thus, Seneca, speaking of the cave of Pausilippo, (Kp. 57,) **Nil illo carcere longius, nil 
illis faucibus obscurius, qute nobis pneslant, non ut per t^nebraf^ videamus, sed iptas.’* 
Antonin de Solis, in his History of Mexico, speaking of the cave where Montezuma con* 
suited his deities, says, ** It was a large dark subterraneous cavern, where some dismal 
tapers afforded Just light enough (o see the obscurity.^^N.) 

SEurip. Troad. 676,— Ovrf“, d /inrjTsft avvtyuv See Daote, In- 

ferno, iit. 9. — (T.) 

7 /. e. from the centre of the earth, which is the centre of tbo world, to the utmost pole, 
or the pole of the universe, which is beyond the pole of the earth It is curious to mark 
the gradations of distance respecting the depth of hell in Homer, Virgil, and Milton. 
Homer says, tcttcv af?9V>». nr’ (ll.viii. I6.) Virgil 

doubles the distance (iEn. vi. 579) 
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0, how unlike the place from whence they fell 1 
There the companions of his fall, o’erwhelm’d 
With floods and whirlwinds of tempestuous fire 
He soon discerns ; and welt’ring by his side 
One next himself in pow’r, and next in crime, 

Long after known in Palestine, and nam’d 
Beelzebub.* To whom th’ arch-enemy, — 

And thence in heav’n call’d Satan, — with bold words 
Breaking the horrid silence,’ thus began ; 

“ If thou be’st he, — but 0, how fall’n ! ’ how chang’d 
“ From him, who, in the happy realms of light, 

“ Cloth’d with transcendent brightness, didst outshine 
“ Myriads though bright! — if he, whom mutual league, 
“ United thoughts and counsels, equal hope 
“ And liazard in the glorious enterprise, 

“ Join’d with me once,‘ now misery hath join’d 
“ In equal ruin ; into what pit, thou scest, 

“ From what height fall’n ! so much the stronger prov’d 
S 3 “ He with his thunder : ' and till then who knew 


' TtrUtruf fp*e 

Jits pat«l In precops taotom, tenditqoe sab umbras. 

Quantum ad eUieroiun emU sospectos Ol^mpum.’' 

Whereas Milton trebles iL Altogether his conceptions of hell are immeasurabljr greater 
than theirs. The 'te/iotvTx, the atcTt/rcai rc xai /xh^eev and the 

^‘lugenles campi;'* ^^horrisono striilenlcs carUine porue/ are insigniQcant, compared 
with his description.— JV.) 

t Some say Beelzebub signifies ‘'(he god of flies.^ lie was worshipped at Ecroo, a city 
of the Philistines. (22 Kings i. 3,) and was believed to guard the people from (he flies in that 
hot district. Apollo, in (he Iliads is called Sminlheiis, or (he god of mice, on similar 
grounds. Bc^Uehub is called, id Mall. aii. 34, “ the prince of devils;” hence he is ap> 
proprialcly represented by Milton as (he ‘'nearest mate” of Satan. “Satan” means 
“enemy” in Hebrew. 

* Claudiao, Bapl. Proserp. ii. 338 

*' IttsoliU rumpuQl tenebroM ailoDlta canluf/ 

SUI. Theb. Iv. 420 1 — 

" VacunaqiM stUotia aerrat borror.” 

Slsa. xiv. 12 : “How art thou fallen from heaven, 0 Lucifer, son of the fflorn!* 
£n. ii. 374 

** Hot tnfhl t qualli oral! quantum niaUUit ab Ulot 
Qul redlit ipoliU indutus Acbillii.'* 

4 The commentators say that, as “equal ruin” cannot answer to “gloriotis enterprise,* 
which, in the construction, follows “hazard, ”(for Milton placed a comma after enter- 
prise,) the reading should be “and (not in) equal ruin.” The following passage is quoted 
as parallel, Ov. Metam. i. 3Si 

“ 0 aoror, 0 codJux. 0 fcemlua sola supcrvlen, 

Quatn commuQe mihl reous. ct pstruclis oriso, 

Drinde torus Junxit, ounc i;>sa pericula juusunt." 

I sec no necessity for disturbing ibe text. If is iiiucb more likely that Milton meant to 
make “ruin” to answer to “enterprise,” and both to depend on “joined,” by his using 
“in” in the latter clause ; than (hat his punctuation w as correct, but that bis language 
was classically absurd. Nothing is more common in Milton, than to change (he order of 
the words in the several clauses of a sciilem-e, even though Uiesc clauses may refer to 
one leading word. The question is, whidi is Uic more likely event— that, In bis blind- 
ness, bad punctuation was introduced, or, that he wrote objectionable English* 

< The commentators think that Satan here exhibits his hatred and scorn, by disdaining 
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“ The force of those dire arms? * Yet not for those, 

“ Nor what the potent victor in his rage 
“ Can else inflict, do I repent, or change, 

“ Though chang’d in outward lustre, that liv'd mind, 

“ And high disdain, from sense of injur'd merit, 

“ That with the .Mightiest rais'd me to contend ; 

“ And to the fierce contention brought along 
“ Innumerable force of spirits arm'd, 

“ That durst dislike his reign ; and, me preferring, 

“ His utmost pow’r with adverse pow’r oppos’d 
“ In dubious battle on the plains of heay'n, 

“ And shook his throne. What though the field be lost ? 
“ All is not lost ; th’ unconquerable will, 

“ And study of revenge, immortal hate, 

“ And courage never to submit or yield, 
f “ And what is else not to be overcome,* — 

“ That glory never shall his wrath, or might, 

“ Extort from mo. To bow and sue for grace 
“ With suppliant knee, and deify his power, 

“ Who, from the terror of this arm, so late 
“ Doubted his empire I * That were Ipw indeed ! 

“ That were an ignominy, and shame beneath 
“ This downfall ! since, by Fate, the strength of gods 
" And this empyreal substance,* cannot fail ; 

“ Since, through experience of this great event, — 

“ In arms not worse, in foresight much advanc’d, — 

“ We may, with more successful hope, resolve 
HI “ To wage by force or guile eternal war. 


to use the name of the Almighty, though he must acknowledge hU superiority. I 
rather think the point of the line coosisU, not in omitting the name of God, but in 
pointing out the cause of his accidental superiority, hisMuiu/er; so 258 :•»'* Whom ihun'* 
der hath made greater." 

1 The unbending and proud spirit of Prometheus may ^e recognised in Ibis pasMge. 
iEseb. Prom. Vinct. P9t.~ 

PirTt70ui fxt'j 

XVXKTtU **VT«, XXI 

rvx,u|c( '/xft ty^«v Ttoiv — {Th.) 

t /.e. whatever else there is, besides steadfast hale, unyielding and unconquered will, 
which cannot bo overcome. These, he says, arc not overcome, and cannot be. These 
are his glory, and that glory con never be extorted from him. Si quid aliud quod vine! 
nequit." In the first editions this line was printed interrogatively.— 

• So ^scb. Prom. Vinci. 1002 .— 

Y.i9t/Qt7<fi 9t ly-w Ato; 

IVj>aiiv y(V'490U«(, 

r<;y ur/x 

ruvxfxcu',u9f{ -l><rTi«TttK7< ytittiV. 

AwTSTt fii c'rj.uviv T'jjv (f'e— T&u 

^ Drawn from the Empyreum, the seal of pure fire. Psalm civ. 4: maketb bis an- 

gels fpirits, and his ministers a flame of Are." 
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“ Irreconcilpabifi to our grand foe, 

“ Who now triumphs, and in Uie excess of joy 
“ Sole reigning holds the tyranny ’ of Heaven.” 

So spake th’ apostate angel, though in pain. 

Vaunting aloud, but rack'd with deep despair : ’ 

And him thus answer’d soon his bold compeer : 

“ 0 Prince ! 0 chief of many throned Powers ! 

“ That led the embattled seraphim to war 
“ Under thy conduct ; and, in dreadful deeds 
“ Fearless, endanger’d heav’n’s perpetual King,’ 

“ And put to proof his high supremacy, 

“ Whether upheld by strength, or chance, or fate ; 

“ Too well I see, and rue the dire event, 

“ That with sad overthrow and foul defeat 
“ Hath lost us heaven ; and all this mighty host 
“ In horrible destruction laid thus low, 

“ As far as gods and heav’nly essences 
•' Can perish ; for the mind and spirit remains 
“ Invincible, and vigour soon returns, 

“ Though all our glory extinct,’ and happy state 
“ Here swallow’d up in endless misery. 

“ But what if He our Conqueror (whom I now 
“ Of force ’ believe almighty, since no less 
Hi “ Than such could have o’erpower’d such force as ours) 


> generally the act of fyrannizin^, here means ah$otute power. Milton, 

when speaking in his own person, 43. railed U the monarchy of God ; but Satan charac> 
terislicallj uses a harsher name.— [Th.) 

* Callender, an excellent critic, while quoting the following parallel passages, pro* 
nounces (I think corrftlly) Milton’s verse superior, in the brevity and energy of expres- 
sion, and justness of thought, arising from the nature of the foregoing speech, and Satan’s 
present misery. .£n. i. 3i3;— 

* Talla Toce r*fert. caritqae in|:«niihu8 wser 
Spem TuUu •ioiuUl.— pixmll alloni corde Jolorem.'* 


Theocril. Idyl. I. 95;— 

« '/i)ao(V5t 

\90fi» fuv ye)of5(7x. o* ava 


Bomer has applied a similar description to Juno 


}j 5^ 71 / 9<S9t 

oyok tit xyxvr^vrv 


s He does not call him eternal king, for, if be were so, his throne could nol be endan- 
gered ; but perpetual king, i. e. one reigning only from lime immemorial, without inter- 
ruption. (Sec V. eS7.) Ovid. Met. i. 4 

— — “ prWnaqup ab oHtine mandl 
Ad tDoa f>erpeiuMm deducUe leoipora carmen.'*— (A.) 

Like a bright light. So, metaphorically, .€n. iv. 332 

— Te propier eundera 
Kxtinctut pudor, ct, qu& folS sidm adib.Tm. 

Fama prior."— (7*.) 

“Extinct” here is, he extinct; so, after, “swallowed” means, he swallowed up. 

< /.e. by force, or from necessity. So is used in Greek. 
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“ Have left us this our spirit and strength entire, 

“ Strongly to suffer and support our pains, 

“ That we may so sufTiee his vengeful ire ; 

“ Or do him mightier service, as his thralls 
“ By right of war, whate’er his business be 
“ Here in the heart of hell to work in fire, 

“ Or do his errands in the gloomy deep? ' 

“ What can it then avail, though yet we feel 
“ Strength undiminish’d, or eternal being, 

“ To undergo eternal punishment?” 

Whereto with speedy words ’ Ih’ Arch-tlend replied : 
“ Fall’n Cherub I ’ to be weak is miserable, 

“ Doing, or sulTring ; but of this be sure, 

“ To do aught good never will be our task, 

“ But ever to do ill our sole delight, 

“ As being the contrary to Hishigh will, 

“ Whom we resist. If then his providence 
“ Out of our evil seek to bring forth good, 

“ Our labour must be to pervert that end, 

“ And out of good still to find means of evil : 

“ Which oft-times may succeed, so as perhaps 
“ Shall grieve him, if I fail not, and disturb 
“ His inmost counsels from their destin'd aim. 

“ But see ! the angry Victor hath recall’d 
‘‘ His ministers of vengeance and pursuit 
“ Back to the gates of hcav’n : * the sulph’rous hail, 

“ Shot after us in storm, o’erblown hath laid 
“ The fiery surge,* that from the precipice 
174 ‘‘ Of Heav’n receiv’d us falling ; and the thunder. 


I Prom. Vinct. 219 flit>x,uSx9vn xivS.i/uv. 

» So, . Homer. There is a peculiar propriety in the words here, as the 

last words of Beilitbub startled Stilan. — 'N.\ 

3 In the spirit of what he himself said, 1 16 , he replies to what BcPlzcbub said, H6, etc. 
He says it is an adranlapelo have our .strength entire; for whether we are to act or sulTer, 
U is a miserable thing to be weak. So ii. iS9: “To suffer,asto do, our strength is equal." 

“Doing or sufTcring," is here the absolute case. — fP.) _ 

* The account by Chaos, ii. 996 , corresponds with this. But Bentley shows that these 
are contradicted by Raphael's account, vi. 860 , when it issaid that Messiah pursued them 
only to the bounds of heaven, and then returned ; and 882 , that the saints stood wit- 
nesses. Newton well replies, that front tlie confusion of Satan, after he woke from bis 
trancci when he lay “confounded," Si, and of Chaos, who was equally “confounded," 
vi. >71, they spoke from their own disturbed and frightened imagination. And as, vi. 8J0, 
the sound of Messiah's chariot is compared to the sound of “a numerous host,” they 
may well fancy that a host was engaged in the pursuit. Besides, as the rebellion was 
raised on account of the preference sliown to Messiah, Satan's pride might have induced 
him to ascribe hisdefeat rather to the w hole hoslof heaven than to him alone.— (JV.P.T.) 

5 The meaning of this passage is plain. The surge had been laid in consequence of the 
blowing over, or cessation, of the hail. But I think the construction is very unusual in 
English. When the hail blew over, or ceased, it did not exist, and therefore could not, 
strictly speaking, be said to have laid in tlic surge. However, there are examples of such 
a mode of eipresslon in the classics. So £n. v. “ Placidi straverunt srqnora renti," 
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“ Wing’d with red lightning and impetuous rage, 

“ Perhaps hath spent his ‘ shalls, and ceases now 
“ To bellow through the vast and boundless deep : 
“ Let us not slip th’ occasion, whether scorn, 

“ Or satiate * fury, yield it from our foe. 

“ Seest thou yon dreary plain, forlorn and wild, 

“ The seat of desolation, void of light, 

“ Save what the glimm'ring of these livid llameg 
“ Casts pale and dreadful? Thither let us tend 
“ From off the tossing of these fiery waves ; 

“ There rest,’ if any rest can harbour there ; 

“ And, reassembling our afflicted * pow'rs, 

“ Consult how we may henceforth most offend 
“ Our enemy — our own loss how repair — 

“ How overcome this dire calamity — 

“ What re-enforcement we may gain from hope— » 
“ If not ’ — what resolution from despair.” 

Thus Satan, talking to his nearest mate. 

With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 
That sparkling blaz’d : ‘ his other parts besides. 
Prone on the flood,’ extended long and large. 

Lay floating many a rood ; in bulk as huge 
As whom the fables name of monstrous size, 
iM Titanian, or Earth-born, that warr’d on Jove, 


* **His** and **belIow'^ ihow a peculiar beauty, as they exhibit the pereomUcalion of 
the thunder as a terrible monster. 

* Satiated. So after, I93, **upllfl,* for uplifted. 

9 So Shakspeare, lUeb. 11. act v. tc. i.:— 

IlffT iPl u» re«i. If lhl« rrbellloQ* earth 
Have any realioa."— (tto ) 

* “Afnicled" Is generally used by Milton In the sense of a/fliclus, routed, dashed down, 
broken.— 'fl.) 

» Bentley says '' if nof"* makes the construction ungrammatical, and proposes “if 
none.” But It is a common classical mode of phrase, like tin minute tt * and is 
quite admissible here. The sentiment here is similarly expressed in Seneca, Med. 163, 
**0ui nihil potest sperare, nihil desiieret." 

< Milton seems to have had the following passages in view — the descripUoo e( the eld 
dri^oD, Fairy Queen, I. xi> i4- 

“ HU blat**g ejftt, like leo brislil shiolor shields, 

DiJ burn with wrath, and tparklcd Ihlos Are.'* 

So Tii^il, speaking of the serpents, A^n. ii. !t06:— 

“ Perlora quorum In^r fluctos arrerU, jubwflue 
iUQiruinea: exsuperanl uiidos ; para cetera |ioulum 
Pone A.) 

7 The number of monosyllables, and the slow and encumbered motion of the feel *n 
Ibis line, as in lines 202 , 209, must strike the reader as beautifully expressive of the sub- 
ject— a vast, prostrate body. So Spenser, Fairy Queen, 1. ii. 8. describes the old dragon, 
*'tlui with Us largeness nicasureth touch land.*' Virgil, .Eii. vi. 59f», de^ribes the giant 
as extending over nine acres, “ Per lota novem cm! jugcra corpus porrigilur.’* But the 
indoOnilo description which Milton gives is far better, in my opinion, than the precise 
spocificAlioo of dimensions in Virgil, as ibe reader's imagination is nol confined to any 
particular measure. 
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Briareos,* or Typhon, wlioin Ihe den 
By ancient Tarsus held ; or that sea-beast 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugest that sw im the ocean stream ; 

Him haply slumbTing on the Norway foaiii, 

The pilot of some small night-founder’d skill’ 
Deeming some island ofl, as seamen tell, 

With fixed anchor in his scaly rind 
Moors by his side under the lee, while night 
Invests the sea, and wished morn delays : * 

So stretch’d out huge in length the Arch-fiend lay,* 
Chain'd on the burning lake : nor ever thence 
Had ris''n, or heav'd his head, but that the will 
And high permission of all-ruling lleav'n 
Left him at large to his ow n dark designs ; 

That with reiterated crimes he might 
Heap * on himself damnation, while he sought 
Evil to others; and, enrag'd, might see 
How all his malice serv’d but to bring forth 
Infinite goodness, grace, and mercy, shown 
On man by him seduc’d ; but on himself 
Treble confusion, wrath, and vengeance, pour'd. 
Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool 
Mj His mighty stature : on eech hand the fiames, 


1 Genus antiquum terrie, Titanta pubes.’* >V^i. vi. 580. Itriareua is here a word of four 
syllables, though in Greek and Latin it has only three; and one of the llrst two syllables 
Is long, though in Greek and Latin both are short. Miilon follows Pindar (P>lh. i30\ 
Homer (II. ii. 783), and Pomponius Mcia (dc S. 0. 1. 1 4), in placing his den in Cilicia, of 
which Tarsus was tbc ancient capital. (Horn. II. t. -103.) 

3 Though itaj leviathan, first mentioned in Job xli. i, is considered by some of the 
best biblical critics to be the eroeodile^ from (he mention of scales in that passage, yet it 
Is evident that Hilton here means the «cAu/e,as the crocodile is not found on the Norway 
coast, and is too small and agile an animal to answer the description here. Scaly rind,” 
ii but a poetic ^gure to express the rough, wrinkled, hard skin of that animal. **The 
ocean stream,” wkixviv Korx/jL',v. (Homer, Odys. xi. 638 .)— (.V. r.) 

Haply,” quasi, happeningly, accidentally. — Poam,” a boisterous sea throwing up a 
high surf, or foam. — ‘^Night-fouiidcred skiff,” a boat prevented by the darkness of the 
nij^l from proceeding ; founder is a nautical word applied to a disabled ahip. Comui, 
483 ;— 

some ooe like os night-foundered here.** 

Bentley proposes foundered,” as the word is used ii. 94o. But the words, **wtUki 
night invests the sea/’ after, appear to me to decide for the present reading. 

“Under the lee,” ♦. e. under the lee or sheltered side of him. 

“Invests,” i.e. clothes, as if w ith a mantle. So Fairy Queen, I. xi. 49:— 

** By Ibt4 Itie dmoploj; dayhxbt 'sad to fade 
And yield bU room lo tad fucccedioa olght, 

M'bo «Ub ber<a6fe manf/e'aan 
The face of earth.’*— (iV.) 

Though several books of voyages in Milton’s lime stated the fact of vessels anchoring 
under shelter of a sleeping whale, yet he avoids Iho responsibility of its truth by saying 
“as seamen tell.” 

s Mr/K{ ftr/xi'Airtt c/circ. (H. xviii. 26 .) ’i he last foot in this Hue must be iwad as a 
spondee. 

4 The hrst foot in this line is a trochee. 
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Driv’n backward, slope their pointing spires, and roll'd 
In billows, leave in the midst a horrid vale : 

Then with expanded winjfs he steers his lliijht 
Aloft, incumbent on the dusky air. 

That felt unusual weight; ' till on dry land 
He lights, — if it were land that ever burn’d 
With solid, as the lake with liquid tire 
And such appear’d in hue, as when the force 
Of subterranean wind ’ transports a hill 
Torn from Pelorus, or the shatter’d side 
Of thundering Ailtna, whose combustible 
And fuell'd entrails thence conceiving lire. 

Sublim’d * with mineral fury, aid the winds. 

And leave a singed bottom all involv’d 

With stench and smoke. Such resting found the sole 

Of unblest feet ! ’ Him follow’d his next male ; 

Both glorying to have ’scap’d the Sty gian flood. 

As Gods, and by their own recover'd strength. 

Not by the sufTrance of supernal pow’r. 

“ Is this the region, this the soil, the clime,” — 

Said then the lost archangel, — “ this the seat 
“ That we must change for Heav’n? — this mournful gloom. 
“ For that celestial light? Be it so, since He, 

“ Who now is Sov’reign,' can dispose, and bid 
“ What shall be right! Farthest from him is best,’ 

24 a “ Whom reason hath equall'd, force hath made supreme 


1 The conception here bcurs a slronft resemblance to Spenser's, in his description of Uie 
dragon, Fairy Queen, 1. ii. is * 

Then with hi* waTinr winm dl*pla}l^ wide. 

HimMlf nprlght he lifted from ibe gruoad, v 
And « ith flrviig (light did forciblr ditide 
The yielding air. «hirb nigh too feeble found 
Her nilting parts and eleiuenis unsound 
To bearao areal a weight."— (iA.) 

s So Virg. Eel. vi. 33, ** liquid! slmul ig;ni$.” 

s Pearce and other commentators propose to read windt here,as in 335. But it may be 
a question whether Milton did not here mean to express the element collectively, and iu 
the other passage Us various currents, whose contrar) action partly caused the disrup- 
tion. Itis generally believed that Sicily was separated from Italy by a convulsion of 
nature. Pelorus, now Capo di Faro, is a promontory of Sicily at the straits, which are 
there about two miles broad. .En. iii. ns?, &?i 

“ Anguiia ah {•rde Pelorl... 

TcrriQcis Joita tonat A^fna ruioii." 

^ An expression in chemistry, by which is meant (he separation of the finer parts 
(from the grosser), which thus mount and acquire additional force. U is opposed to 
preeipitaled. 

• This phrase, “such resting found the sote of uiihlest feel/’ I think must induce the 
supposition that Milton had in view the dove sent out of the ark, Gen. viii. 9, which 
** found no resting for the sole of her fert, and rcitirntMl unto him.” 

*Sovran, s.e. sovereign, from the Italian aocrono, which is evidently derived from 
tupernus^ is another reading. 

^ Ac:; X.XI r.t/ixvvvj> Greek proverb. Ucatley. 
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“ Above his equals Farewell, happy fields, 

“ Where joy for ever dwells ! Hail, horrors ! hail, 

“ Infernal world ! and thou, profoundest Hell, 

“ Receive Ihy new possessor! ‘—one who brings 
“ A mind not to be chang'd by place or time : 

“ The mind is its own place,* ** and in itself 
“ Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven. 

“ What matter where, if I be still the same, 

“ And what I should be,— all but less than He 
“ Whom thunder hath made greater? Here at least 
“ We shall be free ; th’ Almighty hath not built 
“ Here for his envy — will not drive us hence : 

“ Here we may reign secure ; and, in my choice, 

“ To reign is worth ambition, though in hell : 

“ Better to reign in Hell, than serve in Heaven.' 

“ But wherefore let w e then our faithful friends, 

“ The associates and copartners of our loss, 

“ Lie thus astonish’d' on the oblivious pool, 

“ And call them not to share with us their part 
“ In this unhappy mansion ; or once more, 

“ With rallied arms, to try what may be yet 
“ Regain’d in Heav’n, or what more lost in Hell?” 

So Satan spake, and him Beelzebub 
Thus answer’d : 

“ Leader of those armies bright, 

“ Which but the Omnipotent none could have foil’d ! 

J7I “ If once they hear that voice, — their liveliest pledge 


* Addison has remarked, Ihot tliough Ihe poet puls very impious sentiments in the 
month of Salon here, yet they are made so extravagant as not to shock the reader. Be- 
sides, Satan, notwithstanding all his defiance, is obliged to acknowledge the omnipotence 
or God. 

> Ajax, in Sophocles, before he kills himself, exclaims in a similar strain, (but this line 
Isa great improvement on that passage) 

I'o evsro;, r,«sv potos, 

O pacvov c.uct, 

E>4v 5’, I>!5^ owxTCva, 

E'/ieSe /«. — (>.) 

I This was a maxim of the Stoics ( Ihe most obstinate and uncompromising sect of all 
the old pbilosophcrs.) who often carried it to a preposterous extent. It is here quite 
characteristic of Ihe doggedness and vanity of Satan. Horace, in ridicule of Ihe maxim, 
represents a Stoical cobbler as maintaining that he was a king. B. i. Sat. 3. The follow- 
ing passage has been often quoted as analogous to this;— 

** CoBlom non animuni imiLiiil qui Irant mare currant 
.... pelimui hene vlvere. Quod petl*. hie ell. 

Eat Ulubrla, animus at te uon delicil lequua. 

nor. Ep. I. s. 

t /. e. any thing for the possession of w hich he could envy us. 

> It was a remarkable saying of Julius Cicsar, that he would rather be Ihe first man fn 
a country town than the second in Home. The passage is a great improvement on the 
reply of Prometheus to Mercury, Aischyi. Prom. Vinct. 955. — (T.) 

* The same as " astoundeil," a few lines after, and vi. 338, and “aslonied,'* ix. 393. — 
aJfontfi, as if deprived of sense and motion by a thunderbolt. 
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“ Of hope in fears and dangers, heard so oft 
“ In worst extremes, and on the perilous edge 
“ Of battle * when it rag’d, in all assaults 
“ Their surest signal, — they will soon resume 
“ New courage and revive; though now they lie 
“ Grov'ling and prostrate on yon lake of fire, 

“ As we crewhile, astounded and amaz'd • 

“ No wonder, thll’n such a pernicious height ! ” 

He scarce had ceas’d, when the superior fiend 
Was moving tow’rd the shore ; his pond’rous stiield. 
Ethereal temper, massy, large, and round. 

Behind him cast : * the broad circumference 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At ev’ning, from the top of Fesolc,* 

Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands. 

Rivers, or mountains, in her spotty globe. 

His spear, — to equal which the tallest pine. 

Hewn on Norwegian hills, to bo the mast 
Of some great amiral, were but a wand,* — 

He walk’d with, to support uneasy steps 
Over the burning marie, — not like those steps 
597 On heaven’s azure ; and the torrid clime 


1 The followiag passage from Shakspeare, 7 Henry IV. act i. has been quoted as siini* 
lar to ihis:~ 

'* Too know he walked o’er perlla on an edpe, 

More Ukcl7 to Tall in than to (fct o'er.” 

But edge here, and vi. 108, is used like ariet in Lalin, which not only means the edge of 
any thing, but, figuratively, an army drawn up in line of battle. 

So Fairy Queen, V. r. 3 

" And on her thoutder hung her $kield, badacLt 
Upon Ihe bon«« with slooca that ahined wide 
At (he fair moone. in her most full asp^cL” 

So Iliad, lix. 373: 

Avrst^a eax^;, /*r/x ?i re, 

£t)(ro, reytl* eiKxvtvOs yev!T’ T.yrf 

lltUon uses the comparison here to signiry not Us splendour only, but chiefly Us size; 
large as the moon seen through a telescope, — an instrument first invented by Galileo, a 
native of Tuscany, whom he again, v. 262, makes honourable mention of, as a tribute to 
his genius, and his own intimacy with him during his travels in Italy. See also Callima- 
chus, Hymn to Diana, S3; and Tasso, Gier. vl. 40. 

* “ Fcsol6,” the ancient Fesul®, near Florence. ** Valdarno, or the Vale of the Amo, 
where Galileo resided; both in Tuscany. 

* Homer compares the club ofPolyphcmas to the mast of a ship:— ^ lerov vaoc 
(Odyss. ix. 322.) Virgil, .£n. Hi. 659, compares it to the trunk of a pine tree— 

** TruDca manum piuat regit, cl TCfligia firaal.* 

Ovid, Metamorph. xiii. 782, more fully conveys Milton's sentiment:— 

“ Cai poaiquam pinos. becuH quas prvhoU usam, 

Ante pedes posila e«l. anlenois apta lerendis." 

kfillon, as the reader will easily see, not only embodies, hut surpasses the descrlptlone 
of all ^rec. 

Amiral” means any large or capital ship, such as an admiral’s ship. Masts of the 
largest siie were furnished, in Milton’s lime, ftom the pine-woods of Norway. 
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Smote on Iiim sore besides, vaulted with fire. 

Nathless* he so endur’d, tili on tlie beach 
Of that inflamed sea he stood,’ and call’d 
His legions, angel forms, who lay entranc’d 
Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Vallombrosa, ’ where th’ Etrurian shades. 

High over-arch’d, imbow ’r ; or scatter’d sedge 
Afloat,’ when with flcrce winds Orion* arm’d 
Hath vex’d the I\cd-sea roast,’ whose waves o'erthrew 
Biisiris and his Memphian chivalry, 

While with perfidious hatred they pursu’d 
^ The sojourners of Goshen,’ who beheld 
From the safe shore their floating carcasses 
And broken chariot-wheels : so thick bestrewn, 

Abject and lost lay these, cov’ring the flood, 
jij Under amazement of their hideous change. 


1 /.e. not (be less. ncTfriheless; e word of(en used by the old English poeti. 

* /. e. besides the lire on the burning ground, (he fircabove him smote him sorely also. 

< Uoroer^Yirg'l, and Iheaiuienl poets often use tbc comparison oUeaveHo muUiludet. 

Georg. * 

" Qusm malu (o sMtIs aDlomoi frigore priroo 
Lapsa cadunt (olla.'* 

(See Taste «ier. ix. Dante, Inferno, iii. 1 I 2 ; Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, xvi. TS.) 
But (be comparison of Milton possesses a peculiar beauty and appropriateness ; for it not 
only expresses the number of angels, but (heir position also, covering the "ennamed 
sea,” as the leaves cover the ‘'brooks." Besides, the amplification of the similitude pre- 
aenta a new landscape. It has been urged by some critics that, as in Vallombrosa, (quasi 
valtis umbroia, or shady vale,) in Tuscany, the trees are mostly evergreen, and there- 
fore do not shed (heir leaves all at once in the autumn, Milton is bolanirally wrong; 
Still it is asserted that the leaves drop off by degrees (as the same leaves do not always 
continue), and accumiitate continualiy ; and thiscircurostance is a sufficient jusiifiraiion 
of Milton (see Todd). I may observe, that Milton must bare seen Ibis famous valley; and, 
as being a botanist, must have been aware of the nature of evergreens, and of the tii- 
lumnal stale of the foliage there, and therefore made the comparison knowingly. Be- 
sides “autumnal,” (the word on which the objection has been mainly hung,) indepen- 
dently of Its poetical fitness, is materially right, as the accumulation of leaves in autumn, 
after the dry seasons, must te greater than (hat In spring, after the wet and rotting 
seasons. In addition, I may state that, besides evergreens, Uiere are many other kinds 
of trees there whose leaves drop ofTaulumnally. 

* Orion is a constellation represented in the figure of an armed man, and anpposH to 
bo attended with stormy weather. .£n.i. $39: “Assnrgens fluclu nimbosusOrion." 

I Some learned travellers object to the accuracy of this simile, on the ground of tholr 
having seen no sedge flung by storms on the shores of the Bed Sea. But Milton’s full 
juslificalion, 1 think, is, that, from (he real or supposed quantity of sedge thrown on the 
shore, that sea was, in Hebrew, called the sedgy sea,” and be bad, therefore,nol merely 
bislorical but sacr^ authority for the assertion. Besides, it may be urged, that (his want 
of knowledge on the pari of sojourners, during a certain time, cannot be considered as a 
disproof of a circumstance that (he name “sedgy sea** did establish, at one period, as a 
erediled fact. Vfxcd here is used in the sense of ttxare. 

* Goshen was the district allotted to the Israelites in the kingdom of Egypt. The 
Commentators remark, that Milton (in imitation of Homer and Virgil) goes olThere from 
the main purpose of (he similitude, and, by the introduction of the floating carcasses, in- 
troduces an additional beauty and a new image. Milton does not use a poetic license in 
making this Pharaoh, Busiris, as he has the authority of some previous writers for it.— 
‘'Chivalry” means alt those who fought on horseback, and from cliariols. So 765; so 
Par. Beg. i. 343.— Pharaoh’s pursuit is railed '‘perfidious because he previously agreed 
to allow the Israelites to depart unmolested.— (P. ff.) 
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He call’d so loud, that all the hollow deep 
Of Hell resounded : 

“ Princes, Potentates, 

“ Warriors! the flow’r of heav’n, once yours; now lost, 
“If such astonishment as this can seize 
“ Eternal spirits ! Or ’ have ye chos’n this place 
“ After the toil of battle to repose 
“ Your wearied virtue,’ for the case you find 
“ To slumber here, as in the vales of Heaven? 

“ Or in this abject posture have ye sworn 
“ To adore the Conqueror? who now beholds 
" Cherub and Seraph rolling in the flood 
“ With scatter’d arms and ensigns; till anon 
“ His sw ift pursuers from Heav'n-gates discern 
“ Th’ advantage, and, descending, tread us down 
“ Thus drooping, or with linked thunderbolts 
“ Transfix us to the bottom of this gulf.* 

“ Awake ! — arise ! — or be for ever fall’n ! ’’ 

They heard, and were abash’d, and up they sprung 
Upon the wing ; as when men, wont to watch 
On duty, sleeping found by whom they dread, 

Rouse and bestir themselves ere well awake. 

Nor did they not’ perceive the evil plight 
In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel ; 
jjj Yet to their gen’ral’s voice they soon obey'd’ 


1 •* If” depends on lo&l/' in tbc preceding line. 

* **Or.. ..or.* This passage, obscure to many readers, has not been expUined by tb« 
comnienlalors. This structure of sentences is strictly on ancient classical principles; 
Ibe first conjunction *'or” does not join the clause which it commences with the pre- 
ceding, but is on inceptive, and referring to the latter *'or.'* It begins the first clause of 
a logical disjunctive proposition, and means ** either” or whether.” So in Latin, 
**Ne....an,” “Seu ....seu," *'An....an,” etc. arc used as reciprocally referential. 
Satan ironically asks his followers toAetArr, in consequence of tbc ease they experienced 
on the burning lake, they chote it as a resting-place, as comfortable as they found heaven 
to be ; or, not so choosing it, but finding it full of horrors, they liascly ricure lo adore the 
conqueror by remaining in that abject posture in which be placed them. 

* “Virtue,” in Uic original sense ol xirtus, or personal prowess and coarage. 

In the progress of civilisation, when the regulation of human conduct became of more 
value than bodily courage or power, the word was taken in a moral sense. 

* Virgil, ;En. i. -14., gives somewhat a similar representation of Ajax Otlcus.*^ 

” Ilium eipirantem traxi/lxo pectore nammas 
Torbiac corriptilt. Kopuloqae IqQxU aculo."— (A*.) 

s This use of the double negative lo express a full alTirniativc is a pure and a beautiful 
Gnecism. Iliad, xin. 'ii:— 

’ Cyr?* x‘/vCfX9*v otvxxrx. 

The best Latin poets adopted it. Sec Virgil, Georg, ii. 449. 

6 The use of the word “to,” as the sign of the dative case, depending on the verb 
** obeyed,” is quite a Lalinisio. There arc, ho\scver, other instances of it in English 
poets. Fairy Queen, 111. xi. 35 

** Lo ! now the beavens obey to me alone.” 

^^Vct.” I have often known readers feel a difficulty here. If the angels so well knew 
the evil plight and the fierce pains in which they were, and which were attributable lo 
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Innumerable! As wlien the potent rod 
Of Amram’s son, in Ef?jpt’s evil day, 

AVav’d round the coast, up call’d a pitchy cloud 
Of locusts, \var])ins on the eastern wind, 

That o’er the realm of impious Pharaoh hunj; 

Like night, and darken’d all the land of Nile : ‘ 

So numberless were those bad angels s<;en 
Hov’ring on wing under the cope of hell, 

’Twixt upper, nether, and surrounding tires : 

Till, at a signal giv’n, th’ uplifted spear 
Of their great sultan ’ waving to direct 
Their course, in even balance down they light 
On the firm brimstone, and fill all the plain : 

A multitude, like which the populous North 
Pour’d never from her frozen loins, to pass 
Rhene, or the Danaw, when her barb’rous sons 
Came like a deluge on the South, and spread 
Beneath Gibraltar to the Libyan sands. ’ 

Forthwith from ev’ry squadron, and each band. 
The heads and leaders thither haste, where stood 
Their great commander; godlike shapes, and forms 
Excelling human, princely dignities, 
ito And Pow’rs that erst in heaven sat on thrones! 


their former submission lo Salon's orders and counsels, ivhy should (hey now start up 
so promptly at bis call? The explanation is to be found in the word ** dread/' in the 
preceding simile, which, though one of the most homely, is one of the most beautifully 
expressive in the whole poem. So strong was ihetr esteem and awe, and so rooted their 
feeling of obedience to their chief, that, (hough still slupiHed with the elTecls of their 
defeat, and rucked with pain, they rose up at bis command, as it were involanUrily and 
by impulse. 

t This refers to one of (he plagues brought on Egypt by Moses, (Exod. x. 13 ,) when be 
stretched forth his rod in consequence of Pharaoh's refusal to allow the Israelites lo 
depor(.>-*‘ Warping," a nautical term, u e. working laboriously forward in a sort of side- 
long motion. The rod of Moses was the r/a/T* generally used by him for driving bis 
flocks. This God commanded bimlo take with him for working miracles before Pharaoh. 
Exod. Iv. 

* ‘^Sultan" was the title of chief ruler among the Turks and Arabians, and is scli^led 
here as the designation of Satan, because the .Mabonician despots were (be greatest ene- 
mies of Christianity. — 'M.) 

3 He refers to the irruption of the Goths, Huns, Vandals, etc. from (he north of Europe, 
which, from the immense numbers it sent on the soulti, barbarously destroying every 
vestige of art and learning, was called “the northern hive." Ileuses “Uhenc" of lha 
Latin, and “Danaw" of the German, in place of the common names, Rhine and Danube, 
as being more ancient and classical. “ lirncafh Gibraltar" me.’ins more southward (as 
they landed in Africa"), (he north being uppermost on the globe.— (A.) These three si- 
miles rise beautifully above each other, and do not merely give an illustration of Ibo 
numbers of the fallen atigcU, hut, as Dun.stcr has w ell observed, of the different states 
in which they arc represented. In the lirsl, while lying supinely on the lake, they are 
compared to heaps of dead leaves strewing the brooks of Vallombrosa ; in the second, 
when on the wing to obey their leader's order, they arc compared lo the multitudes of 
locusts on their flight lo Egypt; In the third, wlien lighting on the firm brimstone, and 
ranging themselves under their several chiefs for the purpose of projecting new hosti- 
lities, they arc compared to the most numerous bodies nf troops which all history records 
as engaged in military expedition. This succession of similes will recall lo the classical 
reader’s memory the succession of similes in the second and third books of the Iliad. 

9 
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Though of their names in hcav'niy records now 
Be no memorial, blotted out and ras’d 
By their rebellion from the books * of life. 

Nor had they yet among the sons of Eve 

Got them new names ; till wand'ring o'er the earth, 

Through God’s high sufl’rance for the trial of man, 

By falsities and lies,* the greatest part 
Of mankind they corrupted to forsake 
God their Creator, and th’ invisible 
Glory of Him that made them to transform 
Oft to the image of a brute adorn’d 
With gay religions full of pomp and gold ; * 

And devils to adore for deities ; 

Then were they known to men by various names. 

And various idols through the heathen world. 

Say, Muse,* their names then known, who first, who last. 
Rous’d from the slumber on that fiery couch. 

At their great emp’ror’s call, as next in worth. 

Came singly where he stood on the bare strand. 

While the promiscuous crowd stood yet aloof.* 

The chief were those, who, from the pit of hell 
Roaming to seek their prey on earth, durst fix 
Their seats long after next the seat of God ; 

Their altars by his altar ; — gods ador’d 
Among the nations round ; — and durst abide 
Jehovah thund’ring out of Sion, thron’d 
Between the Cherubim ; * yea, often plac’d 
Within his sanctuary itself their shrine.6 — * 


* Sereral critics of high authority would read hero** book’* in place of ** books,** as more 
conformable to the style of the epic and of Scripture. Rev. iti. 5 : ** 1 will not blot bis 
name out of the book of life.** 

< 1. €. by false idols belying, under a corporal representation, the true God. Se 
Rom. i. VI, 33 : ** They changed Ibo truth of God into a lie.** Amos H. i ; ** Their lies 
caused them to err.*’— (C’p.) 

> ** Religions” here is used, like religionee sometimes in Livy and Cicero, to signify, 
religious rites. 

s Milton, in imitation orHomer(ll. ii.) in his catalogue of the ships, and of Tirgil 
(JBn. viii.) in his catalogue of warriors, invokes his muse anew in his catalogue of the 
principal fallen angels. This catalogue has been much praised, as a most learned epi- 
tome of the whole system of the Syrian and Arabian idolatries; and is considered pecu- 
liarly appropriate here, as deducing the origin of superstition, without an explanation of 
which this religious poem would bo imperfect. — ** Whom first, whom Iasi.** So Ho- 
mer, 11. T. 703 s— 


Yirg. Bn. xl. 664 r— 


Tfva cawrev, uvx o* veTifiOy. 


*' Qaem taio prlmoo, quem poatremon.” 
* Ovid, Met. xiii. i 


" — —— vulfl itaotc corooa." 

4 Consult 1 Kingsvi.33; Slkingi xix. IS; xxi. 4, S;Exod. xxv. 33; Eaok. vU.30;Tifl.6,6{ 
xliii. 8; Jer. vii. 3o.— (Af.) 

T The ark, or chest, which contained the tables on which were written the Command- 
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Abominations I and wlth durscd things 
His holy rites and solemn feasts profan'd. 

And with their darkness durst affront his light. 

First, Moloch, horrid king ! besmear'd with Moml 
Of human sacrifice, and parents' tears; 

Though, for the noise of drums and timbrels loud. 
Their children's cries unheard, that pass’d through fire 
To his grim idol. Him the Ammonite 
Worshipp’d in Rabba and her wat’ry plain. 

In Argob, and in Basan, to the stream 
Of utmost Amon.' Nor content with such 


I'l 


menls, and >vas deposited in the Sanctuary or Holy of Holies, the inner part of the 
temple, to which none hut the high priest had access, and this only once a year, was 
encircled by two golden figures of winged cherubim. ]t was here God is said to have 
been enthroned. The ark «as two cubits and a half long, a cubit and a half wide, and a 
cubit and a half high. It was made of shitlim wood, ( which was whitish, hard, close, 
and incorruptible,) and covered with plates of |rold.j, (See Eiod. xiv. lo— M.) The blos- 
soming rod of Aaron was also deposilctl there (Numb. ivii. lO), and the omer (a six-pint 
measure) of manna gathered in llie ti^ilderness (Exod. xvi. 33). It is generally believed 
to have been taken off to Habylon at the tnne of the captivity, and never restored. It 
was not in the second temple. It is remarkable that the Egyptians, Greeks, and Homans, 
imitating, but corrupting, this part of the Jewish religion, had their m/ir, containing 
their most sacred things, and deposited in the recesses of their temples. See Spencer 
de Lcgib. Ilebrxor. ; Apuleius dc Asino Aureo, ix. xi ; Plutarch on Isis and Osiris; Euseb. 
Prapar. Evangel, ii. 5; and Calmet. 

* Consult I Kings xi. 7; 2 Kings xiiii. lO; Deul. xvlli. lO; Levil. xviil. 2l; xi. 7; 
Jer. xxxii. 35; Ezek. ixv.; 2 Sam. xU. 27.— ** Moloch *' means king : and “ horrid" refers 
to the sacrifices offered to him. He was the chief divinity of the Ammonites, whose 
capital city was tlabba, and the southern boundary of whose country was the river 
Arnon. The rites observed in his worship varied according to place and circumstances; 
loinelimcs cbiidren and grown-up persons were obliged iojatsonly through the (ire 
kindled in his honour by way of puriticatiun, or charm against disease or evil; this was 
also the mode, it is said, of consecrating persons to the ministry of his priesthood. It is 
not certain whether the votaries actually passed over the lire, and through the blaze; or 
only between two large fires kindled close to one another ■ the former is more probable. 
Human victims were also sacrificed to him ; sometimes by being burned on a pile before 
bis image; sometimes they were shut up within (he idol, which was niade of brass, and 
heated to such a pilch that the wretched victim was consumed. It is said to have con- 
tained seven aparliiienls for llic different sorts of victims, human and brute animals. 
.Sometimes the image was wicker, or wooden, and set on (ire, together with the victims 
enclosed in it, until both were destroyed. Julius Desar, in his account of the Druidlsm 
of Gaul, says, that numbers of human victims were periodically sacrificed in this way. 
The Rabbins describe the idol of Moloch as of brass, sitting on a throne, and wearing a 
crown; having the head of a calf, with open blood-stained mouth, and his arms eiteiidcd 
to receive the miserable victims. In Sonneral’s Travels, there is a curious account of 
the custom of passing through the tire, even now existing in a part of India, at the an- 
nual feast of Dermal) Rajah : — “ For eighteen days the votaries sleep on the ground, fast, 
and observe the strictest chastity ; at the expiration of that lime, an intense lire, forty 
feel long, is kindled, round which the images of Dermah and his wife arc carried with 
great pomp, amidst the sound of musical instruments and the prayers of the multitude. 
Then the votaries, their heads covered w ith garlands of Rowers, and their bodies anointed 
with saffron oil, and their foreheads rubbed with (lie ashes of Uie holy (ire, proceed 
naked through iho blazing element, while the musical in.«lrumcnls continue playing. 
Some carry children in their anus; sonic spears, targets, etc.; and some, other objects 
of their affection. It often happens that several perish in tbc Rame; those who survive 
the operation arc much caressed, and relics of witat they bore with them are coveted 
and preserved by the spectators.” The drums and musical instruments were, it is said, 
used in the rites of Moloch to drown the cries of the sufTerurs. 1 do not see why they 
should not have been considered as having been also used in honour of the divinity and 
of (be rile. Many commentators of high authority say, that Saturn of tbo (^rtbagioians, 
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Audacious neighbourhood, tlio wisest heart 
Of Solomon he led by fraud, to build 
Ills temple right against the temple of God 
On that opprobrious hill ; and made his grove, 

The pleasant valley of Hinnom, Tophet thence 
And black Gehenna call’d, — the type of hell. 

409 Next, CuF.uos,' the obscene dread of Moab’s sons, 


the descendants of (he Phoenicians, to ithom, it is notorious, human sacnllces were 
oflered, was the eastern Moloch ; some think him to be the Mars of European and more 
modern Paganism. 

I “Cheraos” Is derived by the best antiquaries from an Arabic root which signifles 
fo haiten, and is supposed by them to be the same as th« tun, the speed of whose course 
and light may well procure it the name of swift. Strabo, b. xv. and Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, zxiii. when they mention Apollo Chomeus, are supposed to allude to the same 
deity as Chemos of the Moabites. Others say that Chemos was the same as Ammon. 
Now Macrobius shows that Ammon was the suii, and that the horns with which he is re- 
presented denote his rays. Lucan, Pharsal. is. says that Ammon was Uie divinity 
worshipped by the iEibiopians, Arabians, and Indians :<>- 

** Quamvii .Kthiopum poputla, Arobomijuo bMUii 
CecUbui, alque loUis, uaus til Jupiter Aiomon*'* 

As Milton, no doubt folloiring the authority of Jerom and others, takes Chemos for Baal 
Peor, (though the best supported opinions identify Baal Peor wilhTliamuz or Adonis,) 
1 will in this place mention the principal circumstances connected with the worship of 
Baal Peor in particular, and of Baal in general ; fur there were many deities under the 
general name of Baal, according to the place and circumstances of the peculiar w orship, 
and the attributes of the particular divinity. liaat is Lord or lUaster; and /Vor, ap<r^ 
(ur« .* Baal Peor is the Lord of opening, and the title is generally believed to refer to him 
as the deity who presided over the forinalion and production of animal matter; and 
was, according to Origen and St. Jerom, the same as Priapus of the Romans, and Bacchus 
of the Greeks, the worship of whom was attended with some grossly obscene circum- 
stances. He was the chief divinity of the Moabites, who generally appointed women to 
ofBciale at the religious rites. These rites were of the most licentious kind ; though the 
people did not think them revolting to decency, but expressive of meritorious homage to 
the great generative and producing power. The image of the god was naked, somewhat 
resembling Uie PhaUie image of the Grecian Bacchus. Herodotus says that the Greeks 
themselves could give no explanation of the cause of the Phallic worship of Bacchus, or 
of the time and circumstances of its introduction, though it was to him clear that it came 
from the East 1 think there can be little doubt that it followed in the train of Cadmus, 
the Phtsniciau, who introduced so many important changes in the language, institutions, 
and customs of Greece. The votaries, while paying Poor worship, were naked The 
Egyptians, in the worship of Orus and Osiris, observed rites and adored a power similar 
to those of Peor. The festival of Saktipujah^ observed by the Hindoos to this day, 
resembles Uiat of Chemos. See fr. Paolino, Voyage to East Indies. — ** Orgies,** from 
VV^* properly the wild, licentious rites of Bacchus, and correctly referred 

here to the rites of Chemos. 

Some authors imagine that Baal Peor means the “Lord ofMount Peor,” where this 
deity was worshipped with peculiar honour, as Jupiter was called 0/i/m;>iM4 ; Apollo, 
Clariut; Mercury, CylUniuty etc. from the places where they were worshipped. When 
the Israelites were encamped in the vicinity of Moab, Balak, the king, fearing such an 
immense multitude would attack, perhaps overrun, his country, consulted Balaam, a 
native of Pelbor, on the Euphrates, famous in all those regions as a diviner and a 
prophet. Balaam advised that the Moabite women should form sexual connexion with 
the Israelites, and thus lure them by the attractions of their religious ceremonies, to 
idolatry, which would deprive them of the protection of God, gradually destroy their pe- 
culiarity as a separate people, incorporate them with the Moabites, and eventually en- 
feeble, if not destroy them. This counsel was acted on, and the Israelites were seduced 
to carnal intercourse and Idolatry. This so exasperated Moses that he ordered one 
thousand of the principal delinquents to be slain; twenty-three thousand more perished 
by plague, as a visitation from God. Solomon erected a sacred grove and statue for this 
divinity on the Mount of Olives, as be did for Moloch, (hence the words “opprobrious 
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From AroSr to Nebo, and the wild 
Of southmost Abarim ; in Hcsebon 
And Horonalm, Seon’s realm, beyond 
The flow’ry dale of Sibma clad with vines ; 

And Eleiile to th’ asphaltic pool. . •, 

Peor his other name, when he entic’d 
l.srael in Sittiin, on their march from Nile, 

To do him wanton rites, which cost them woe. 

Yet thence his lustful orgies he enlarg'd 
Ev’n to that hill of scandal, by the grove 
Of Molocii homicide, — lust hard by hate, — 

Till good Josiah drove them thence to Hell. 

With these came they, who, from the bord’ring flood 
Of old Euphrates * to the brook that parts 
431 Egypt from Syrian ground, had gen’ral names 


bi Ilf’' And “hill of scandal,**) when he lapsed in his old age into idolalry, at the instigation 
of his heathen concubines. Hut king Josiah, who lived in the time of the prophets Jere- 
miah, Baruch, Joel, and Zephaniah, cut down the heathen groves, and broke the images 
to pieces, (here and all over Judea; the images he ordered to be reduced to powder, and 
scattered over the graves (which among the Jews were always considered polluted places 
not to be touched) to prevent any the smallest part of them from being preserved as 
relics: and to prevent the places of (be groves and images from being ever after used as 
places of worship, lie ordered the hones of the most eminent persons who were engaged 
in the idolatry, to be dug out of their graves and scattered over them, so as to render 
them as polluted and odious as possible. (See Calinrt, and Sclden dc Diis Syriis.) 

“Aroer was a city on the Arnon, the northern boundary of Moab;Nebo was a city 
towards the east; and Aburim was a ridge of mountains, the boundary to the south. 
Scon or Sihon, king of the Ammonites, took Hesebon or lleshbon, and Horonaim from 
the Moabites. Eledic was another city near lleshbon; the Asphaltic Pool was their 
boundary to the west.** As the Moabites and Ammonites were neighbours, Chemos and 
Moloch are properly mentioned in succession. — A’.) 

“ The Atphaltic sometimes called the ** Lake of Sodom,*' iS standing on the sita 

of the ancient Sodom, derives its name from the quantity of atphatfut, a species of bilu- 
men, w Inch floats in masses on its surface. This asphaitus is thought to be superior in 
t|ualih to any other, and is much used by the Arabians for medicinal purposes. It is 
shining, dark, heavy, and of a strong smell when burnt. 

The lake, which is about seventy miles long by about twenty broad, though receiving 
the large river Jordan, and several others, yet has no visible outlet, and docs not over- 
flow, which is supposed to arise from the evaporation of the inflowing fresh water. It is 
called ** Ihe Dead Sea,** because it was believed that lish could not live in it, or even 
birds fly over it with safely. It may be well called the .Irernua of the Eastern world. 
But admitting that it is not so utterly destructive of animal life, (and indeed Chateau^ 
brtand, Maundrel, and other travellers doubt the fact,) the gloom and stagnation of the 
water, the sterility of its high and rocky shores, the paucity of animals teen about it, 
and the horrid desolation that reigns upon it and all around, would well entitle il to that 
name. From the concurrent representations of all authors, the place appears as if the 
malediction of Heaven had lighted upon it. 1( is also called the “ Salt Sea" by iho 
Hebrews, who call nitre and bitumen **saU.'' But the cclebralc.l Galen says that it Is really 
Impregnated with salt, and to such an excess that if salt be thrown into il, it will scarcely 
be dissolved. Madden, a late traveller, and a physician, says that, so thick and strong 
was the water, he found it difTicult to sink in it when he went to bathe there ; and so viru* 
lent its quality, that having cut his feel on the sharp flint stones before getting in, be 
was, on his return to Jerusalem, conQncd for a fortnight wtlli gangrened sores. 

1 The Euphrates was the utmost border eastward of the promised land (Gen. xv. 18). 
Kewlon thinks il is called “old,** because mentioned by the oldest historian, Moses; but 
I think ralber because it is the oldest river mentioned in history ; for Pison and Gthon 
are names now extinct, and merged in Uio Euphrates, of which they 'were but branobes. 
(See Gen. ii.) 
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Of Baalim and Ashtarolli ; * those male, 

These feminine : For spirits, wlien they please, 

Can cither sex assume, or both ; so soft 
And uncompounded is their essence pure ; 

Not tied or manacled with joint or limb, 

Nor founded on the brittle strength of bones, 

Like cumbrous flesh ; but, in what shape they choose, 
Dilated or condens’d, bright or obscure, 

Can execute their aery purposes. 

And works of love, or enmity, fulfil. 

For those the race of Israel oft forsook 
Their Living Strength, and unfrequented left 
rsr His righteous altar, bowing lowly down 


1 I.e. Baals, or Ashtorelhs or Aslarlos, pi. “Baal,” or ‘‘Bel,** i. e. “Lord,” in (he 
generic sense of the word, was the principal divinity of the Phoenicians, Syrians, Per> 
sians, and Chaldeans, and perhaps the most ancient of the East. From his primitive 
worship, various species of idolatry spread over the East, whence Uicy were imported 
into Europe, under dilTcront guises mid denominations, according to the several epithets 
and attributes given him in Uic East, or to the fancies and desires of his new votaries, 
there were many iioolv in the East, such as Baal-Peor, Baal-Zebub, Baal-Gad, Hash* 
Zepbon, Baal-Berilh, etc. It is generally allow ed that he was the deilied tun, which was 
not only (he most amazing of the heavenly bodies, but Uiat which contributed most in 
giving light, life, heat, and all animal and vegetable existence. The moon, too,(A8tarte,) 
contributing her fair share in the diffusion of these blessings, was honoured under 
various names, and in various modes of worship, after mankind fell from a true know- 
ledge of the “ great Author." I shall here coniine myself to Banly the run, or /ire. His 
temples were generally on eminences, (or. If not so, vvere raised high,) and circular, 
wherein a perpetual lire was kept. The Greeks therefore railed them “ Pyreia^' and 

Pyratheia.” Sometimes ho was worshipped at staled times on high places, where 
there were no temples, but always with ibe accompaniment of fire. This kind of worship 
extended over all Asia and Europe, as the existing names of places and relics of it attest. 
Id. Sonnerat (Voyag. vol. i. p. Mo,) says that in November the Hindoos light up vast 
flres, and illuminate their houses at night, incompliance with the institutions of Bali. 
In the British Isles strong remnants of this worship, which was introduced hy the Druids, 
still exist. The lirsl of .May is called “Haal Thinnih,” or “Thinnih dagh,*' i. «. “the Uaj 
of the God of Fire;** the entire month is called, in Ireland, “Baal Thiiinili.” Human 
victims were undoubtedly offered to Baal. In the Stalthlical Accounts of Scotland, 
vol. ii. p. G 21 , it is staled that on the tsl of May all the boys of a township ur hamlet meet, 
and enrio.sing w itb a trench a round space, in which they assemble, kmUlc a lire there, 
at which they dress an egg custard and an oaten' cake. After eating the custard, they 
divide the cake into as many pieces as there are individuals, and ha% ing blackened ono 
with charcoal or soot, fling them all into a bonnet or other receptacle; then each person, 
blindfolded, draws out a piece by lot. 'SV’liocver draws the black bit is the devoted 
person to be sacrificed to Baal, whose favour they mean to implore in making the year 
productive of the sustenance of man and beast. Now the devoted person, in place of 
being sacrificed, is obliged to leap three times through the flames. Mr. Pennant, in his 
Tour through Scotland, gives some additional particulars On the isl of May, after 
kindling a fire In an open space, (hey dress a caudle of eggs, milk, butler, and meal, to 
whirh each must contribute sumelhing ; they begin with spilling a portion of the caudle 
on the ground by way of libation ; then each person takes a cake marked into a number 
of divisions, each dedicated to some particular animal or being, eiihcr as the supposed 
preserver or destroyer of their nocks and herds ; and breaking them off in succession, 
with his fare towards the fire, flings them over his shoulder, saying at each fling, “ This 
1 give to thee— preserve rny sheep;"— “This 1 give to thee — preserve niy horses.” So in 
the same way to the noxious animals — “This I give to thee, fox— spare my iambs,” etc. 

In Ireland,— at least in the south-western port, — the “ Baal Thinnih/* called in Eng- 
lisli “Bonenre,** by the peasantry, is celebrated on St. John's eve- It is a day and 
night of great merry-making. 1 hare myself joined, when a boy, in the amusement and 
ceremony. Close by each farm-house a fire is kindled in the evening, and the cattle 
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To bestial gods ; for which their heads as low 
Bow’d down in battle, sunk before the spear 
Of despicable foes. 

With these in troop 

Came Astobeth,‘ whom the Phoenicians call’d 
Astarte, queen of heav’n, with crescent horns ; 

To whose bright image nightly by the moon 
Sidonian virgins paid their vows and songs ; 

In Sion also not unsung, where stood 

Her temple on th’ ofTensive mountain, built 

By that uxorious king, whose heart,* though large, 

Beguil’d by fair idolatresses, fell 
To idols foul. 

Thahhuz ' came next behind. 


are broaght to it : ‘f they cannot be driven Ibroogh it, each interested person Ukes a 
buming brand, a branch of a bush or tree, and strives to strike the animals, who am 
frequently hemmed in by a circle of men and women, to prevent their escape iii their 
consternation. The affrighted beasts running to and fro, and their flre-armed pursuers, 
present together a curious and exciting scene, which spreads over the whole country. 
Some of the men and women leap through the fire. The cattle arc supposed to be ren> 
dcred fruitful, and prescr\ed from evil during the ensuing seasons, by this contact 
with the holy fire. This ceremony ended, all the people of a district, young and old, 
assemble at the general '^bonenre,” for which great preparations have been made. It 
is generally an immense pile of turf, of a pyramidal shape, with tho decayed trunk of 
a tree in the middle, and out-topping the lofty pile, decked round with dry bones and 
green boughs, and surmounted wilii the skull of a horse or cow, when it can be pro> 
cured. WiUioul these the Urc is incomplete. There is always music and dancing until 
a late hour, — sometimes till the dawn. In some places a long file of men bearing flam- 
beaux proceed from the fire a considerable distance, until they meet parties belonging 
to another Urc, marching in similar procession; and then both parties, waving their 
torches in mutual salutation, return. These long rows of moving light seen on the 
slopes of the hills, and the columns of flame from-thc blazing piles, exhibit a very im- 
posing spectacle* la North Wales this fire is kindled on the ist of November, when 
each person who runs through the fire casts a stone into it, and then runs off to escape 
from the black short-tailed cow ; if any person’s stone is missing in the morning, it is a 
disastrous sign. The custom of snap-apple, and burning nuts on that night is generally 
allowed to be a remnant of this superslitian, which still in various shapes exists in 
Norway, Denmark, and the north of Germany. The Druids kindled two great fires in 
the year, both in the beginning of summer and of winter. Hence the difference of the 
(imo of observance in different places. 

i Aslorclh, or Astarte, was the goddess of the Phcenicians, the same as the moon. 
Her image was represented with horns— Sidcrum regina bicornis." (Hor. Carmin. 
sec. XXXV.) Groves were generally her temples, where such obscenities wore commiued 
as rendered her worship infamous. She was the same as the Syrian Venus, the Car- 
thaginian Juno, and the Egyptian Isis. Sometimes her worship is described by that of 
host of heaven hence she is rightly said here to ** come in troop,'* as she was 
one of them. Her worship was frequently joined to that of the sun; but while human 
victims and other bloody sacrifices were offered to Baal, cakes, precious liquors, and 
perfumes were offered to her : tables were prepared for her offerings on ibc first of 
every month, oo the flat roofs of houses, near gates, and on tbe cross ways. This the 
Greeks called Hecate's Supper." Solomon erected a grove end temple for her on the 
Mount of Olives. See I Kings xi. S; 2 Kings xxiii. 13.— (iV. C. Sptnur^ Jh Orig. Idolai.) 

t Heart" is used here for underttandingy as it is suiuetimes ; so is cor in Latin, and 
rtnii in Greek. 

9 ‘^Thammuz" was the god of tbe Syrians, Ibc same as the river god Adonis, who 
was said to have been slain by a wild boar in the mountains of Libanus, from which the 
river Adonis flows. At certain seasons this river became of a ruddy hue, which the 
iababiUmts supposed to proceed from the blood of Adonis rising and mixing with it. 
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Whose annual wound in Lebanon allur'd 
The Syrian damsels to lament liis fate 
In am’rous ditties, all a summer's day ; 

While smooth Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the sea, suppos'd with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded : the love-tale 
Infected Sion’s daughters with like heat ; 

Whose wanton passions in the sacred porch 
Ezekiel saw, when, by the vision led, 

I His eye survey’d the dark idolatries 
Of alienated Judah. 

Next came one 

Who mourn’d in earnest,' when the captive ark 
Maim’d his brute image, head and hands lopp’d oil 
In his own temple, on the grunsel edge. 

Where he fell flat, and sham’d his worshippers : 

Dagon ’ his name ; sea-monster ; upward man, 

499 And downward fish ; yet had his temple high 


This was the signal for celebrating ibe feasts of Adoiiis, when the women made loud 
lamentations, inllicieil .stripes on themselves, and performed all the ceremonies of 
frantic grief, as if for a dead relation or protector. Then they performed funeral ob« 
sequies in honour of him. On the next day it was reported that he revived and as« 
cended to heaven. The discolouration of the water, Mauiidrcl, who saw it in that slate, 
says is produced by a sort of red earth, washed by the rain from the adjacent heights 
into the river. 7'nmus means aecref; hence Adonis was so called from the mystery 
observed in some of his riles, whirb were of a gross and impious kind. These were 
transferred to Jerusalem — even to the very temple on Mount Sion, to which Milton 
refers here. Ezekiel (viii. >3, etc.) says that he witnessed these abominations in (ho 
temple, where be “saw between the porch and the altar twenty-live men with their 
faces towards the oast, worshipping the sun.'’ fie also “saw at the door of the gale 
towards (he north, women weeping for TImmuz.” 

t The following explanation of Newton has been adopted by the modern commenla- 
tors “The lamentations for Adonis were without reason ; hut there was real occasion 
for Dagon’s mourning, when the ark of the Lord was taken hv (he Philistines, and being 
placed in the temple of Dagon, the next morning the statue of Da^on was found stretched 
on the ground near (he threshold, or grunsel, with its head and hands topped off.” Soe 
1 3am. V. But it is clear to me that os Daffon is said to weep in earnest, it must be in 
opposition to some act of Adonis hiinself, and not of his votariis. The explanation, I 
think, is to be found in a part of the ceremonial worsiiip of Adonis at (he aiimial feast. 
The priests contrived to heat his brazen image, wlijcli had eyes of brightened lead , tho 
lead accordingly ran down, and conveyed to the spectators the belief of his shedding 
tears. (See Calmct.) 

• This was the great divinity of the Philistines, whose temple at Gaia, the southern 
boundary of the promised land (ow'ards Egypt. Samson pulled down, burying himself 
and all the assembled princes of the land in its ruins. Si*c Milton's Samson Agnnistes, 
and the Book of Judges, xvi. 23, etc. He is idenlilicd by difTereni authors w ith dif- 
ferent divinities, such as Neptune, Jupiter, Vc-nus, Ceres. From the various, the 
almost contradictory accounts that have been given by a host oflearned men of hi* 
allribules and powers, the simple inference to be draw n is. (hat os they were a maritime 
people, they iu.tur.illy represented their tutelar god as half marine, half terrestrial, 
exhibiting the henelils to be derived from the ruilivaiion of the ground (meant by Ceres', 
and the navigation of the sea (meant by Neptune ; Jupiter, or the ruling power of the 
sky ami seasons, exercising an influence over both ; and Venus promoting propagation • 
so that he was In reality the type of the great ruling power of the world- Some say he 
was emblematic of the tradition of Noah and his wife issuing from the sea, and then 
peopling and cultivating (he earth. 
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Rear'd in Azotus, dreaded through the coast 
Of Palestine, in Gath, and Ascaion, 

And Accaron, and Gaza's frontier bounds. 

Him follow’d Rimmon, whose delightful seat 
Was fair Damascus, on the fertile banks 
Of Abbana, and Pharphar, lucid streams : 

He also 'gainst the house of God was bold : 

A leper once he lost, and gained a king, — ‘ 

Ahaz, his sottish conqueror, — whom he drew 
God’s altar to disparage, and displace 
For one of Syrian mode, whereon to burn 
His odious ofTrings, and adore the gods 
Whom he had vanquish'd. 

After these appear'd 

A crew, who, under names of old renown, 

Osiris, Isis, Onus, and their train. 

With monstrous shapes, and sorceries, abus’d 
Fanatic Egypt and her priests, to seek 
Their wand’ ring gods disguis’d in brutish forms 
4M Rather than human. ’ Nor did Israel 'scape 


i Natman, general of iho armies of Benhadnd, king of Syria, being abided with tho 
leprosy, was cured by the prophet Klisha, who recommended him to bathe seven timet 
in the Jordan. Naaman offered him presents, which Eiisba refused. Then he requested 
of him to allow him to take home two mule loads of (he earth of (he country, promising 
ever after to renounce the worship of Rimmon. ElUha consented. Ahaz, king of 
Judah, introduced the worship of Rimmon into Jerusalem after he bribed the king of 
Assyria with all the gold and silver found in the treasuries of the temple and (he palace, 
to invade Syria and take Parnascus. It is thus he is called ** conqueror," for he was 
himself before this defeated hy the king of Syria, fa Kings v. and xvi.) 

* “ Apis." This was the name of a consecrated bull maintained with great reverence 
and pomp at Memphis, siippo.sed to be the earthly personification of Osiris. It was all 
black, c\ccpl a crescent-like while spot on its forehead, and had the figure of a beetle 
under Us longue. During its life it was worshipped as (he representative of the divinity, 
and at its death was buried with great solemnity and mourning. Then there was the 
most diligent search made, which sometimes occupied a long lime, to find a successor 
with similar holy signs ; and when he was found the people indulged in every excess of 
pleasure,— feasting, dancing, and singing out, "We have found him; let us rejoice." 
He was then led to the temple of Osiris, and installed in all the dignity of his predeces- 
aors. At Heliopolis there was a bullock consecrated to the sun, and called " AfneetJ.'* 
The worship of Apis is still observed in India. Fr. Paolino (Voyage to East India, c. ii. 
p. 21 , English Edition.'' says, (htft at Pondicherry he "saw (he god Apis led out in pro- 
cession on one of the solemn occasions, flc was a beautiful red-coloured ox, of a 
middle size, preceded by a band of musicians, the brahmins and the people following. 
Every door was open as he passed, and rice, cakes, fruit, etc. spread belore him to 
tempt his appetite; and wherever he tasted a morsel, a blessing was supposed (u alight." 
In Egypt and India a good or bad omen was drawn from his lasting or rejecting food 
when offered to him. It appears that the Indian Apis, which is red, remains only three 
years in his holy officfi; whereas the Egyptian, which was black, remained twenty-five, 
according to Plutarch, after which it was drowned, embalmed, and buried in a subter- 
ranean vault, at Busiris, now Abiisir, near Memphis. If the Indian Apis die during (he 
throe years of his representation of the divinity, he is buried with great funeral pomp. 
The utility of (he ox in husbandry is supposed to he the cause of his deification. This 
idolatry the Jews fell into when they made Uie golden calf, at the lime they were en- 
camped near Mount Oreb (Exod. xii. 35; xxxii. 4); and Jeroboam, whom the Israelites, 
when they rebelled against Rehoboarn the son and successor of Solomon, elected king, 
made (wo golden calves, (i Kings xii.) 
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The infection, when their borrow'd gold compot'd 
The calf in Oreb ; and the rebel king 
Doubled that sin in Bethel, and in Dan, 

Lik'ning his Maker to the grazed ox, 

Jehovah ! who, in one night, when he pass'd 
From Egypt marching, equall'd with one stroke 
Both her first-born and all her bleating gods. ' 

Belial * came last, than whom a spirit more lewd 
Fell not from heaven, or more gross to love 
Vice for itself : to him no temple stood. 

Or altar smok'd : yet who more oft than he 
In temples, and at altars, when the priest 
Turns atheist, as did Eli's sons who fill'd 
With lust and violence the house of God? 

In courts and palaces he also reigns. 

And in luxurious cities, where the noise 
Of riot ascends above their loftiest tow'rs. 

And injury, and outrage: and when night 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, down * with insolence and wine ; 

Witness the streets of Sodom, * and that night 
In Gibeah, when the hospitable door 
MS Expos'd a matron, to avoid worse rape. * 


)sis was the wife of Osiris, and supposed (o represent ihe moon ; and Orus, iheir son . 

Tiie Egyptians worshipped several tinimals as types of ilic diYiiiily. ;En. viii. 698 : 
** Omnigenumque Dcum nionslra el lalrator Aiiubis-” (See iuv. Sat. IS.) 

I Bleating" may be used in general to express the cry of any animal, as “ bleaUog 
herds," ii. 494; or it may be used as an epithet of ronlcnipt, a sheep being a slupia 
animal; or it may refer to the worship of Jupiter Ammon, under the ligure of a ram. 

8 “Belial." 1 find but little about this divinity in mythology. From numerous pas* 
sages of Scripture, where he is called the Devil, it appears lie was the idol of unmitigated 
and unrestrained liccnliousness*>lhc god of reckless dissipation— the concentration of 
Bacchus and Venus. Belial means, wUhout a yoke or rcelraint. (See i Sam. ii. 3, 4.) 

8 “ Flown," inllaled. Virg. Eel. >i. 15 /n/fulurn hesterno venas ut semper 
laeeko. " 

iSceGen. xix. Judges six. 

s “ Gibeah, " a city of the tribe of Benjamin, on the highest hump of a ridge of hills, 
was about two leagues north of Jerusalem, and was the birth-place of Saul, the (jrai 
king of Judea. Milton here refers to the outrage on the Levite’s wife (Judges lix.) Tha 
story is this A Levile of Mount Ephraim, in the land of Benjamin, in ibis chapter 
called Jemini, while bringing home bis wife from her father's house at Bethlehem in 
Judah, was benighted at Gibeah, orGahaa, and obtained a lodging at the bouse of a 
countryman of his. The townsmen (who are called sons of UcUai) knocked at (he door 
during the night, and obstreperously demanded that the stranger bo .sent out, “ that 
they may abuse him." The old man implored of them “not to commit this crime 
against nature on the man : ’’ they would not be satisfied with his words, w hicb the man 
(the Levile) seeing, brought out his concubine (as he called his wife) to them and aban- 
doned her to their wickedness; and when they had abused her all night, they let her go 
in ihe morning. But the woman at the dawning of the day returned to Ibc bouse whero 
her lord lodged, and there “fell down" dead. The LcvUc4ookhcr to his own homo, 
and then “took a sword and divided the body of his wife, with her bones, into ivelvo 
parts, and sent the pieces into all Die borders of Israel. And when every one had seen 
ihis, they all cried out, “There was never such a thing done in Israel from the day that 
our fathers came up out of Egypt until this day ; give sentence and decree in conaoMa 
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These were the prime, in order and in might : 

The rest were long to fell, though far renown’d, 

Th’ Ionian gods, of Javan's issue ; * held 
Gods, yet confess’d later than heaven and earth. 

Their boasted parents: Titan, heaven’s first-born. 
With his enormous brood, and birthright seiz’d 
By younger Saturn ; he from mightier Jove, 
llis own and Rhea’s son, like measure found ; 

So Jove usurping reign’d : these first in Crete 
And Ida known ; thence on the snowy top 
Of cold Olympus rul’d the middle air, * 

Their highest heaven ; or on the Delphian cliff. 

Or in Dodona, ^ and through all the bounds 
Of Doric land ; or who, with Saturn old. 

Fled over Adria to the Hesperian fields. 

And o’er the Celtic roam’d the utmost isles.* 

All these and more came flocking, but with looks 
Downcast and damp ; * yet such wherein appear’d 
Obscure some glimpse of joy, to have found their chief 
Not in despair — to have found themselves not lost 
In loss itself ; which on his counl’nancc cast 
Like doubtful hue ; ‘ but he, his wonted pride 
Soon recollecting, with high words, that bore 
Semblance of worth, ’ not substance, gently rais’d 
Their fainting courage, and dispell’d their fears : 

Then straight commands, that at the warlike sound 
532 Of trumpets loud, and clarions, * be ui>rear'd 


what ought to be done.** Then all the Iribea of Nrael leagued together, and demanded 
the surrender of the Gabaaites for punishment ; but the Donjamiies reTused, and made 
common cause with the offenders. The result was a desulaling war, at the close of 
which onijr six hundred BenjaiiiileSy who Hed to iho rocky wilderness ofRcmon, sur- 
Tived, all the towns having been burned to the ground. Then, to save the tribe from 
utter extinction, the Israelites provided these six hundred with wives from Jabesh of 
Gilead, beyond the Jordan, which had not furnished troops to tho conrederale army. 

< Javan, fourth son of Japhel son of Noah, was the progenitor of the loniansand 
Greeks. Ionia was the arieient name of Attica. 

* II. i. 420 j O)u/Aicov otyxvvtpov. xv. 192 ; Zeuj cv x«i 

vfpe)^T». 

B He alludes to Uie oracles of Apollo at Delphi, and of Jupiter at Dodona, a city and 
wood in Epirus. 

4 /. e. over the Adriatic sea to Hesperi.i or Italy, thenre to Gaul and the places pos> 
sessed by the Celtic tribes, and thence to the remote British Islands. 

B ^*Damp'’ means here difpirited. He also uses the word elsewhere, to express a si- 
milar idea. So xi. 5i4 ; V. ix. 45. 

6 “Which” refers, in iny opinion, not, as some rommcntalors think, to “looks down- 
cast and damp” alone, but to the words “ wherein appeared some glimpse of joy” as 
well; as both together produced among Ihc angels a look of doubt, and rust a iimilar 
hue of doubt on his countenance; hut as it may mar his ho(>c to exhibit this, he quickly 
assumed a courageous air and vaunting lone. 

7 Fairy Queen, II. ix. 2:— “ Full lively is the semllaunt though (he iubstance dead.” 
— TA.) 

« A “clarion” is a small shrill treble Iriimppl. l/ume. Spenser uses them together : 
With shawms (hautboys) and trumpets, and with clarions sweet.” 
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His mighty standard. That proud honour claim'd 
Azazel ' as his right, a cherub tall ; 

Who forthwith from the glitt'ring staff unfurl’d 
Th’ imperial ensign ; which, full high advanc’d. 
Shone like a meteor, streaming to the wind, ’ 

With gems and golden lustre rich emblaz’d, — 
Seraphic arms and trophies ; all the w hilo 
Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds : 

At which the universal host up sent 
A shout, that tore hell’s concave ; and, beyond. 
Frighted the reign ’ of Chaos and old Night. ‘ 

All in a moment through the gloom were seen 
Ten thousand banners rise into the air. 

With orient colours waving ; * with them rose 
A forest huge of spears ; and thronging helms 
Appear’d ; and serried shields, in thick array, 

Of depth immeasurable ; anon they move 
iso In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood ' 


1 ‘'Azarel,” from Ihc Hebrew and signines, brave in retreating; a proper 
appellation for the standard-bearer of the fallen angels. 

* The following passage of Gray has been (juolcd as an imitation of this : 

“ Loose bis beBrd. and hoary hair, 

Streamed like a mrleor to the troubled air." 


1 think the following passage in Campbell’s “Pleasures of Hope*’ is much more appro* 
priate 

” Whrr* Andes, flant of the wet-tern .Mar. 

H'lfA meteor itandard to the tcind unfurled. 

Looks from his Ihrone of clouds o'er Imlf the world.*' 

■ “Reign,” from return, here means Aririf^dom. So Spenser, Kairy Queen, II- vit. 2 i, 
has “Pluloc’s griesly rayne;" and Pope, II. i. has “ Pluto's gloomy reign.”— .A’. ; 7'.) 

k U is evident to me that Milton, in these noble descriptions, must have recollected the 
following passages. Virgil, A-m. is. sot 


£o. ill. 673 


*' At tuba terribilero snnltutn proeul mreranoro 
iDCrepuit, seq'iiilur clamor, crvlunique remusU-" 

"Claraorem immensiim lolHt quo poniiis et undn 
Inlremtiero orones. penitusque exierrila lellus 
Halim, ineurvisque Immiizill AClna catcruis.** 


So Discord, in the beginning of the nth book of the Iliad, when sent down from heaveo 
“holding between her hands the portentous sign of war,”whcn she lights at thcGreriati 
encampment, sends forth a shout that resounds from shore to shore. So 11. ii. 334.— 


tii Ay/V(A e*« /tty’ «/!?« o*lff vxi» 

1/itfi^x'Hov X6v»Ci;99cv. 

* “Orient,” beaming, as the rising sun. (Sec Gier. Liber, ii. 28, 29.) .tn. xl. GOO .• — 
'* tom late ferrrtu haalls 

Horrel arer, campique armlt subliraibus ardent. ” 

II. It. 447 ^ ♦ 

Tj'J p’ t€xt'yj /itvi'Jif 9JV C* r/^cx, xxt «€’/«* 

Ttw/xcodciiysil/cav ; xretp xsnc9\{ oupx)^e7;x( 

F.»r/i;vr* 


< Homer describes his warriors moving on in close phalanx, horrent with spear and 
shield. II. iv. 281 


Aisfiv ti Kweuev Kuxtvxt xfvvvra fai'Xxyyti 
yxttnv T( rxi i’/'/f'ti 
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Of flutes, and soft recorders ; such as rais’d 
To height of noblest temper heroes old 
Arming to battle ; and, instead of rage, 

Delib’rate valour breath'd, firm, and unmov'd 
With dread of death to flight, or foul retreat ; 

Nor wanting power to mitigate and 'suage. 

With solemn touches, troubled thoughts ; and chase 
Anguish, and doubt, and fear, and sorrow, and pain. 
From mortal, or immortal minds. Thus they. 
Breathing united force, with fixed thought 
Mov’d on in silence ’ to soli pipes, that charm’d 
Their painful steps o’er the burnt soil : and now. 
Advanc’d in view, they stand ; a horrid front ’ 

Of dreadful length, and dazzling arms ! in guise 
Of warriors old w ith order’d spear and shield ; * 
Awaiting what command their mighty chief 
Had to impose. He through the armed files 
Darts his experienc’d eye, and soon traverse ‘ 

The whole battalion view s — their order due — 

Their visages and stature as of gods — 

Their number last he sums. And now his heart 
Distends with pride, ' and hard’ning in his strength 
57J Glories : for never, since created man. 



(See After, ofthi« book, SG3 — S65.) The phalsnx was a compact square body of infantry, 
used in the armies of Maccdon, so close as to present one solid mass, and very fonnU 
dable on even ground, but inferior to the Homan legion on uneven ground, where it wei 
comparatively incapable of quick evolutions or steady action. The soldiers used ioi* 
nienvly long spears, whence the name, some think (as Homer ealls long poles or pikes 
pAa/unyei), and held their shields closely locked and clasped together, or ** serried," 
from the French rrrrrr, to lock : some again derive phalanx from to ap- 

proach closely.— The Doric measure of music was of a grave, majestic character. The 
judgment of Milton, says Greenwood, is very great here. When Satan’s associates 
were bordering on despair, he commanded his standard to be at once upreared, and the 
clarions and trumpets to sound, hi order to raise their courage ; at which they sent up a 
tremendous shout of joy- Hut when it was necessary to mitigate this ardour, and they 
were to march steadily on, the musical instruments are changed for flutes and soft re- 
corders to the Dorian mood, which composed them to a inure cool and deliberate va- 
lour, so that they marched on in silence and llrm union. Tbucyd. v. 70 , andAul. 
Gel. i. It, represent the Lacedemonians, a Doric people, using these instruments ss 
calculated (0 inspire them with a greater coolness of courage and steadiness of action. 
The Lydian measure was of a softening and melancholy character. So Dryden, Alex- 
ander's /east I 

Softly sweet In Lydian ineasare 

Soon be sootb’d bis soul to pleasure." 

The character of (he Phrygian was (hat of sprighlliness. 

1 This is quite Homeric. 11. iii. 8 

Of cT' ct/i’ (vifv ,aiv«5( kxvit,x> 

t^'Horrid,” (he same as '^horrent,* il. 5i3, bristled.— £n. iii. 23, densfs hastilibus 
horrida myrlus. 

3 Ordered," «. e. borne regularly, according to military regulation, as on parade. 

Traverse," «. e. transversely, across. 

> Dao. V. 20 X ** His heart was lifted up, and bis mind hardened (n pride. (Gs/f.) 
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Met such embodied force, as, nam’d with these. 
Could merit more than that small infantry 
’^arr'd on by cranes ; ‘ though all the giant brood 
Of Phlcgra * with th’ heroic race were join’d 
That fought at Thebes, and Ilium, on each side 
Mix’d with auxiliar gods ; and what resounds 
In fable or romance of Uthcr’s son ’ 

Begirt with British and Armoric knights; 

And all who since, baptiz’d or infidel, 

Jousted in Asprainont, or Montalban, 

Damasco, or Marocco, or Trebisond ; ‘ 

Or whom Biserta sent from Aftic shore, 

When Charlemain with all his peerage fell 
By Fontarabbia.' Thus far these beyond 
Compare of mortal prowess yet observ’d 
Their dread commander: * he, above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 

591 Stood like a tow’r : his form had yet not lost 


1 All the heroes and armies that ever assembled would, if mentioned in comparison 
with these angels, be no more than pygmies. Pliny (Nat. Hist. vii. 2 ) plae.es these 
pygmies beyond the Indian mountains, and about Uie source of the Ganges.— (iV.) Ho 
says they were only three spans high, each span three quarters of a fool, measuring 
from the top of the thumb to that of the little Unger. Sec Iliad iii. C, for the simile of 
their disastrous battle with the cranes. 

* “Phlegra*' was a city in .Macedon, where the giants were defeated through the aid of 
Hercules, when they attacked the gods. Other accounts represent this defeat as having 
taken place at Gums, in Italy.— *^Thebes;” this refers to the famous war of the seven 
chiefs against Thebes, the capital of Bocoiia, in the contest between Kleoclcs and Poly- 
nices, sons ofOiidipus, for ibo throne, in which, as in the Trojan war, the warriors ov 
each side were aided by their own tutelar deities. — (A.) 

> King Arthur^ the Briton, the son of Utber Pendragon, who flourished in the begin > 
ning of the fifth century, was ceiehralcd for his exploits by Geolfrcy of Monmouth, and 
other writers of romance. He was often in alliance with the king of Armorica, since call< 
ed Bretagne, or Brittany, in France.— A.) 

* The names of these places art written as they were in the stories of romance. As- 

C ramont is said to be a town of the Netherlands, in the dueby of Limburg, south of Liege ; 

lonlalban, on the borders of Languedoc; Trebisond was a city of Cappadocia, in the 
lesser Asia : all these places are famous in romance for Jouslings, or single combats, be- 
tween the Christians and Saracens. 

* Healludes to the Saracens, who crossed over from Biserta, the ancient Utica, in Africa, 
to Spain. The Spanish historians, whom Milton here follows as more romantic, say tha. 
Charlemagne, king of France, and emperor of Germany, undertook, about the year aoo, 
a war against the Saracens of Spain, but was routed and slain at Fontarabbia, a strong 
town in the province of Biscay. But the French writers say that be was victorious, and 
died at home in peace. — A.) It has been urged against Milton as a fault, that he was 
loo fond of allusions to the stories of romance. But it bas been answered, I think suc- 
cessfully, that bis imagination was enlarged by this kind of reading, and bis style and 
imagery rendered more striking by its application. The same objection may apply to his 
use of mythological tales. Besides, he bad the authority of Spenser, and the old Italian 
poets. He drew, for illustration, from every suurcc, sacred, profane, and romantic. 

• Though so immeasurably superior to all earthly heroes, yet they obeyed their vene- 
rated commander. This gives a lofty idea of Satan. Addison says there is not a pas- 
sage in the whole poem worked up to a greater pilch of sublimity, than the following 
description and comparisons. Homer compares Ajax to q tower; but that comparison 
wants the imposing touches of this. 
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All her original brightness, nor appear’d 
Less than archangel ruin’d, and th’ excess 
Of glory obscur’d : as when the sun, new ris’n. 

Looks through the horizontal misty air 
Shorn of his beams; or, from behind the moon. 

In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 

On half the nations, and with fear of change 

Perplexes monarchs ; ‘ darken’d so, yet shone 

Above them all th’ Arch-Angcl : but his face 

Deep scars of thunder had intrench’d ; ’ and care 

Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows 

Of dauntless courage, and considerate pride i 

Waiting revenge : cruel his eye, but cast 

Signs of remorse and passion, to behold 

The fellows of his crime, — the followers rather, — 

(Far other once beheld in bliss I) condemn’d 
For ever now to have their lot in pain : • 

Millions of spirits for his fault amerc’d ^ 

Of heav’n, and from eternal splendours flung 
For his revolt ! ,yet faithful how they stood, ‘ 

Their glory wither’d ! as when heaven’s Are 
til Hath scath’d the forest oaks, or mountain pines, 


1 He compares him (o ihe morning sun seen through a haze, or when eclipsed : in an 
eclipse of the sun, the moon is between it and the earth. It Is said that (he book was 
near being suppressed in conaequence of this passage, which was interpreted as intimating 
new political convulsions, and the insecurity of royal power. But In truth, VlrgH said 
nearly the same in the court ofAuguslus, whose government succeeded a commonwealth, 
as did that of Charles, and was more despotic. Georg, i. 464 

" Sol UbI flsoa debit, soleni quia dlcero falaom 
Attdeatf Hie eliam caecoa insure lumallus 
SBpe mooet, fraudenque el operU lumeaccre 56114.** 

Hilton bad perhaps also In view the following heaulifal simile In Shakspeare, (Bicb. 11. 
ill. S,) where Richard is compared, in his discontent and indignation, lo~ 

— — '• tbe bloafalnf dlacoDieoted aim 
Froa oot tbe Rery poruia of tbe east. 

When be perceires tbe eavlona cloods art boot 

To dim bis ilory 

Tet looks he like a klDr.” 

Thus he embodies the two similes; indicating the prognostics by the one, and (be 
dimmed lustre by the other. His Judgment in these similes has been much admired. 
As he only meant to convey the ideas of loftiness, and firmness, which are inteparabU 
from a tower, he docs not describe it; but, as the diminution of the sun’s light is an oc- 
€M*onal effect, he does give a description. Burke says, These great images produce 
Uieir powerful effect because they are crowded and confused.”—** Disastrous," is here 
classically used in ila original signilication of an evil conjunction of stars— «er/ov. 
-KSee A., ITar*., D.) 

T *MatrcDcbed,” furrowed. So Shakspeare (All’s Well), 

•* Tbli very sword intmeh'd U.” 

k Read a semicolon after ** pain. ” 

* ** Amerced” here means, deprived, from the Greek sc/te/oAni, ee/u^ow. Odys. tIU. 64. 

OfOxi'fiittvfUv ufitfitit Koeo\v. (H.) 

* The construction depends on behold," 60S ; yet to behold how they stood faithful. 
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With singed top their stately growth, though bare, 
Stands on the blasted heath. ' He now prepar’d 
To speak : whereat their doubled ranks they bend 
From wing to wing, and half enclose him round 
With all his peers ; attention held them mute : ’ 
Thrice he assay’d, and thrice, in spite of scorn, 
Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth ; * at last 
Words, interwove with sighs, found out their way. 

“ 0 myriads of immortal spirits ! ‘ O pow rs 
“ Matchless, but with the Almighty ! and that strife 
“ Was not inglorious ; ' though the event was dire, 
“ As this place testifies, and this dire change 
“ Hateful to utter! But what power of mind, 

“ Foreseeing, or presaging, from the depth 
“ Of knowledge, past or present, could have fear’d 
“ How such united force of gods, — how such 
“ As stood like these, could ever know repulse ? * 

“ For w ho can yet believe, though after loss, 

“ That all these puis.sant legions, whose exile 
S31 ‘‘ Hath emptied heaven, ’ shall fail to reascend. 


1 There is a peculiar propriety in this splendid comparison, as “heaven’s fire'* and 
thunder produced the same dTcet on the anj;cis, as on the oaks and pines, the stateliest 
of all trees. — The blasted heath ’'corresponds with “the burning soil” on which the 
angels stood.— (iY.) 

* Homer frequently represents his warriors as mule w iUi silent allenlion, eori;v r/cvGvro 

I Ovid. Mel. xi. 4i9 

** Ter contU loqol, ter fleilbus ora rogtvU.*' 

Homer represents his heroes, Achilles and Ap;ainomnon, shedding tears, not from pu* 
sillaDimily, but from grid mingled with indignation and rage. II. ix. 13 : 9 * a*/x/v.su* 

vwv t5T*ro Thus. Achilles in the first Iliad, 34tf ; uvrxp : 

Pope.— “Such as angels weep;” *. e. of a dilTerenl kind from the tears of mortals. So 
vi. 333, when Satan is wounded by Michael, from the wound— 

" A vlreain of necUiroas hurnoor issiiin; (lowed 
SaDfutor, 3uc/t ai celaciat spirii$ may blfcd." 

So in Homer, 11. v. 34o, the wounded divinity does not yield blood, but a thinner sulv* 
stance, called lyvp- When the soldier pierced (he side of our crucilied Saviour with a 
spear, “forthwith came thereout blood and water.” John xix. 34. 

* The irregular structure of sentences in this speech represents Satan’s porlurbatioD 
of mind, is in accordance with his position, and resembles that in the speech, 3iS. 

( Ovid. Mel ix. 6 

— — — ■ “ ner lam 

Torpe full vincl. qoam coniendlsse decorum eat.'* 

One of the most beautiful passages In that most perfect of all ancient or modem ora- 
tions, the speech of Demosthenes “On (he Crown,” is where he consoles the Athenian* 
on their defeat; that they only obeyed (be irresistible rail </< honour and duty in enga- 
ging in (be war, leaving (he issue to fortune. 1 may here observe, that Itm speeches in 
Milton, especially in the Urst and second books, are very much in the spirit, style, and 
manner of DcmusUicnes. 

4 Uor. iii. Od. ii. n 

" Virtus r^pulssD oiHCia tonlids " 

7 Though, li. 693, V. 710, and ? i. tsd, it is said that only one-third of the angels fell ; 
and this is the number mentioned in the Apocalypse xii. 4.—“ And his tail drew ihg 
third part of lh« stars of heaven after it, and cast them to the earth yet Satan artfully. 
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Scif-rais d, and repossess Ihelr native seat ? 

‘‘ For me,— be witness all the host ofheav’n, 

‘ If counsels different, ‘ or dangers shunn’d 
‘‘ By me, have lost our hopes ! But He who reigns 
^ Monarch in Ileav’n, till then as one secure 
‘‘ 5^t on his throne, upheld by old repute. 

Consent, or custom ; and his regal state 

*« conceal’d, 

M hich tempted our attempt, and wrought our fall 
_ Henceforth his might we know, and know our own , 
no as not either to provoke, or dread 
New war, provok’d. Our better part remains 
^ 1 o work in close design, by fraud or guile, 

‘’ What force elTected not ; that he no less *’ 

•< from us may find, who overcomes 

I By force, hath overcome but half his foe. 

‘‘ Space may produce new worlds ; whereof so rife 
There went a fame in heaven, that He ere long 
Intended to create ; • and therein plant 
A geiKTation, whom his choice regard 
I* Should favour, equal to the sons of heaven : 

^ 1 hither, il but to pry, shall be perhaps 
] Our first eruption ; thither or elsewhere ; 

II For this infernal pit shall never hold 
Celestial spirits in bondage, nor th’ abyss 
II Long under darkness cover. But these thoughts 
^ Full counsel must mature : peace is. despair’d ; 

I For who can think submission? War then,— war, 
Open or understood,* must be resolv’d." 
lie spake ; and, to confirm his words, out flew 
Millions of naming swords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty Cherubim ; • the sudden blaze 
Far round illumin’d hell ; highly they rag’d 
Against the Highest; and fierce, with grasped arms, 

<u Clash d on their sounding shields the din of war ' 


of y.unl, .nd lo encour.go hU followor^ .pe.k, .f 

* 1 . •. dilTfrenl from (hose of hi« followcn 



•rliace. ihougl. no. by ibeir >niKhl.-l<n.) ’ *>1 “•»‘r 

• Tbn is s tery iinporlanl pari of llic poem, as tliowiiia ibo 

to be »nlecedem to the revolt. See Note on ii. j«. Head a com^.fer “ cream"*''''" 

♦ 1 . ». implied, ihougb not eipressed.— <P ) create. 

allbf"**"* '** '*■'* “ • P’’"** *>1 Homer. JI. l. e, 

B cr/t fxr/xvov cfy I^Wff9*ulV6{ 

a 
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Hurling defiance toward the vault of heav’n. 

There stood a hill not far, whose grisly top 
Belch’d fire and rolling smoke ; ' the rest entire 
Shone with a glossy scurf; undoubted sign 
That in his womb * was hid metallic ore. 

The work of sulphur.’ ThiUier, wing’d with speed, 

A num’rous brigade hasten’d ; as when bands 
Of pioneers, with spade and pickaxe arm’d, 

Forerun the royal camp, to trench a field, 

Or cast a rampart. Mammon * led them on ; 

•Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 
From heav’n ; for e’en in heaven his looks and thoughts 
Were always downward bent, admiring more 
The riches of heaven’s pavement, trodden gold,’ 

Than aught, divine or holy, else enjoy’d 

In vision beatific : by him first 

.Men also, and by his suggestion taught,® 

Ransack’d the centre, and with impious hands. 

Rifled the bowels of their mother earth. 

For treasures, better hid.’ Soon had his crew 
Open’d into the hill a spacious wound. 

And digg’d out ribs of gold . Let none admire 
That riches grow in Hell ; that soil may best 
Deserve the precious bane. And here let those. 

Who boast in mortal things, and wond’ring tell 
Of Babel, and the works of Memphian kings," 

Learn how their greatest monuments of fame. 


■hielda. (See my Note od Liey, i. so.) Tacitus, Germania, c. 1 1 ; “ SI placuit tenten lia 
frameas concuUunt : bonoratiuimutn consensus genus armis laudare.'* 

I have often heard a pugnacious Irishman say, in his native language, “I strike the 
shield and call for battle;” a phrase, no doubt, derived from the custom of the Celtic 
tribes. See Fairy Queen, i. 4, 40. 

1 Mu. iii. Sid 

Interdum tcopolus ernplaqae vlscara moaiU 
Erlfit «ruclan$.’* 

> Womh is here used, as uterut sometimes is in Virgil, to signify the belly of a maU 
animal. See ,£n. vii. 499, xi. 809.^(iV.) 

> In Hilton's time, metals were thought to consist of mercury as the basis, and sulphur 
as (he binder.— (iV.) 

* “ Mammon," in Syriac, means “riches.” Read a semicolon after “ on." 

* II. iv. 2 : ypMsfa «v oVircsW. Rev. xii. — (N.) 

< Bentley says there was but one cause, and that is improperly divided into two. War- 
burton defends the division by referring to a superstition among miners, that there are 
a sort of devils who are very busy in the various operations of mining, some cleansing, 
some smelling, etc. So the devils may be said to leoch the art by example as well as by 
precept. But in all likelihood the words are to be taken as a poetical amplification, (by 
the figure bendyad, ev J'tu iio(v , ) of dividing a proposition into parts. 

1 Hor. iii. Od. iii. 49 : * 

Aonmi Irrepertom ct stc mcHns sKum.* 

d Diodorus Siculus, i. and Pliny, xxxvi, 12 , say, (hat 3Go,ooo men were employed for 
twenty years on one of the pyramids of Egypt, which were near Memphis, the capital. 
-(A.) 
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And strength, and art, are easily outdone 
By spirits reprobate ; and ’ in an hour 
What in an age they with incessant toil 
And liands innumerable scarce perform. 

Nigh on the plain, in many cells prepar’d. 

That underneath had veins of liquid fire 
Sluic’d from the lake, a second multitude. 

With wondrous art, founded the massy ore, 

Sev’ring each kind, and scumtn’d the bullion dross : * 
A third as soon had form’d within the ground 
A various mould, and from the boiling cells 
By strange conveyance flll’d each hollow nook : 

As in an organ, from one blast of wind. 

To many a row of pipes the sound-board breathes. 

Anon, out of the earth a fabric huge 
Rose like an exhalation,’ with the sound 
Of dulcet symphonies, and voices sweet ; * 

Built like a temple, where pilasters round 
Were set, and Doric pillars, overlaid 
With golden architrave : nor did there want 
Cornice, or frieze, with bossy sculptures grav'n : 

. The roof was fretted gold.' Not Babylon, 

Nor great Alcairo,* such magnificence 
Equall’d in all their glories, to enshrine 
Belus, or Serapis,’ their gods ; or seat 
Their kings, when Egypt with Assyria strove 
7M In wealth and luxury. The ascending pile 


1 It outdonSf roust be supplied; thus, “And what they In an ti;e scarce perform, is 
OBldone in an hour." 

• ‘^Sluiced,” conveyed in sluices.— “ Founded,” melted, from /undo.— ** Severing/ 
separating the sulphur, earth, etc. from the metal.— “Bullion” is an adjective, referring 
not to the metal in a purified state, but in a crude, while under the smelting process.— 
“Dross,” what floated on the boiling metal.— (P., B.) 

< Some commentators imagine that Milton borrowed this conception from the stage 
machinery and scenes, which suddenly appeared as if they started out of the ground, 
designed by Inigo Jones for the masks of Charles I. But how did Inigo Jones himself get 
the thought? 1 think both may have borrowed from the magical creations so often de> 
scribed in the stories of romance. 

t Bead a comma after “sweet.” 

s ** Pilasters,” ornamental pillars set in a wall, with about one-fourlh of their thickness 
outside.- “ Architrave,” the lower division of an entablature, or that part which rests on 
tbo capital or upper part of the column. — “ Cornice,” the uppermost member of (be enta- 
blature, or the highest projection ; it crowns the order. — “ Frieze,” that flat part between 
the architrave and cornice, generally ornamented with figures. — “Fretted,” ornamented 
with fretwork or fillets interwoven at parallel distances. — (JV., Johnson.) 

( Milton has been censured by Bentley for substituting Cairo here, which was long s ub> 
sequent to the existence of Memphis ; but as it was built near the site of Memphis, and as 
it U said by some learned writers to signi^ “ the City,” by way of eminence, ( see Cal- 
met) Milton may be justified for using the word. 

f “Serapis,” the sameas Apis,orOsiri$. The word was generally pronounced Seripis ; 
but Milton has the authority of Prudentius and Capolla, independently of the privilege of 
poetry, for writing it Ser^apis. — (P.) 
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Stood fix’d her stately height : ’ and straight Hit* doors, 
Op’ning their brazen folds, discover, wide 
Within, her ample spaces, o'er the smooth 
And level pavement : ’ from the arched roof. 

Pendent by subtle magic, many a row 
Of starry lamps and blazing cressets,’ fed 
With naphtha and asphaltas,* yielded light 
As from a sky. The hasty multitude 
Admiring enter'd ; and the work some prais»% 

And some the architect ; his hand was know n 
In heav'n by many a tower'd structure high. 

Where sceptred angels iield their residence. 

And sat as princes; whom the supreme King 
Exalted to such pow'r, and gave to rule,* 

Each in his hierarchy, * the orders bright. 

Nor was his name unheard, or unador'd. 

In ancient Greece; and in Ausonian land 
Men call’d him Mulciber ; ’ and how he fell " 

From heav’n they fabled, throw n by angry Jove 
Sheer o’er the crystal battlements ; from morn 
To noon he fell — from noon to dew y eve — 

A summer's day ; and with the setting sun 
745 Dropt from the zenith like a falling star. 


> See Note on L 382. 

s £n. ii. 483 :— 

** Apparel domut loluf et airla lonft pmeecuot.” 

t. 736 

'* dependeni Ifcbui laqnearibus aurcli 
locenti, et noctem flamoil* funalia TiocuDt.” 

* **CresMt97" any great light set on high, from the French croiisette, because beacons 
had ancicnlly crosses on their lops.— JoAnrt/n.) 

^ Two pitchy, inflanimable substances, issuing, the one Trom the ground in Babylonia 
and Persia, the other Trorn the botlum of the Dead Sea, and found floating on the surface. 
(See lii. 4i, etc., and note on i. 4ii. ) 

8 A Lalinism, quibus dedit regere.” 

8 It is said that Milton has followed the arrangement of the book oudxv. 
c. vi. 7, ascribed to Dionysius the Areopagile, of dividing the angelic world into three 
orders: fir»t, seraphim, cherubim, and thrones; secondly, doniinalions (9 \vkuc(;*, 
princedoms (/Wys powers r third, principalities virtues, archan- 

gels, angels.— Cal») 

7 Milton selects out of Vulcan’s many titles, the epithet “ Mulciber,'* from mu/cerr, to 
soften, as that which expresses the founder's or smeller’s art. — {N.) 

8 This follows closely Homer’s description of his fall, as told by Vulcan himself. ll.i.SM:— 

eos'o; 7t7V/U»V 

Ilxv 9** ^ 

K;teitc9C'i' fv 0Ar/9> ^ tri fy^Cv. 

Milton beautifully represents the protracted duration of his fall, b> dividing the day into 
three periods, and emphatically calling it a summer's day. There is a similar division, 
and as it were prulougaiion of time, in the seventh book of the Odyssey, 288 , where Ulysses 
sleeps all night long, and till the morning, and till the middle of the day, and till the 
selling of the sun 

K-JV'OV /AC90V 

A-vir". r* xviptiv,— See P.) 
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On Lemnos, the yEgean * isle : thus they relate, 

Erring ; for he with this rebellious rout 
Fell long before; nor aught availed him now 
To have built in heaven high towers ; nor did he ’scape 
By all his engines, ’ but was headlong sent 
With his industrious crew to build in hell. 

Meanwhile, the winged ’ heralds, by command 
Of sov’rcign power, with awful ceremony 
And trumpets’ sound, throughout the host proclaim 
A solemn council, forthwith to be held 
At Pandemonium, * the high capital 
Of Satan and his peers ; their summons call'd. 

From every band and squared regiment. 

By place or choice the worthiest; they anon. 

With hundreds and with thousands, trooping' came. 
Attended: all access was throng'd ; the gates 
And porches wide, but chief the spacious hall, 

(Though like a cover’d field, * where champions bold 
Wont ride in arm’d, and at the Soldan’s ’’ chair 
Defied the best of Panim chivalry 
To mortal combat, or career w ith lance,)" 

Thick swarm’d, both on the ground, and in the air. 
Brush’d with the hiss of rustling wings.’ As bees 
■m In spring-time, ” when the sun with Taurus rides. 


i “iEpean'’ is here a dissyllable, and Ibc emphasis Is on Ihc first syllable in place of 
the second. So i. 68S, he uses Thyes^ltan for Thyeste'dn. II. v. 

a)a' cv fit tiiTt •/« y.ccTffu' 

O'j^ tx*,So'itxt . — ) 

< “Engines” here means devices. 

i He has given them wings not only as angels, but to express their speed. — {H.) See tl. 
518. II. ix. to. 

^ From <r«v and •J'outivJtov , the dwelling of all the devils. 

» “ Trooping,” ( See note on 7$9.) 

• Covered here means enelotedy i. c. for martial exercises or single combat.— See Tasso. 
Gier. I.iber. iv. 8.— <W.) 

7 “Soldan," the old English word for 5w//an, as I'aynim was for Pagan. See Note 
on 3i8. He alludes to the single combats h(*lweeii the Christians ami Sararons, of whirli 
there were so msny descriptions in the books of romance. Ho uses Paynim for infidel, 
for the Mahometans were considered not belter than pagans and were in fad more for- 
midable enemies to the Christian cause. Lord Byron, in his “Childe Harold,” and other 
poems, applies Paynim to the Mahometans. 

8 “ Career with lance,” alludes to those combaLs which were only for amusement and 
to display address, in which the points of the weapons were blunted beforehand — (Co/.) 
** ('.areer,” to run rapidly, to charge, or make an onset. 

* The hissing sound of this line, it is said, beautifully expresses the sense. 

10 The following similes from Homer and Virgil resemble this. II. il. 87.— 

Huts eO-^zx etat ftr.y.tairx’trj 

€* y)«ou«X? tt'et v«ov tcy ’/’JS Jvut'/ , 

Bcr/jua\v fji irirevrat 

At fAtv t’ ivQ* «r^TT|J<TKt . art o*e ?« tvOx- 

Qf T'«iv edvta vivjv sc? . 
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Pour forth their populous youth about the hive, 

In clusters; ‘ they amonfr fresh dews and flowers, 

Fly to and fro ; or on the smoothed plank, 

The suburb of their straw-built citadel. 

New rubb’d with balm, expatiate,’ and confer 
Their state affairs : so thick the aery crowd 
Swarm’d, and were straiten’d ; till, the signal giv’n. 
Behold a wonder! ’ They but now who seem’d 
In bigness to surpass earth's giant sons, 

Now less than smallest dwarfs, in narrow room 
Throng numberless, like that pygmean race 
Beyond the Indian mount ; or faery elves 
Whoso midnight revels, by a forest-side 
Or fountain, some belated peasant secs, 

Or dreams he sees ; while over head the moon 

Sits arbitress, * and nearer to the earth 

Wheels her pale course ; they, on their mirth and dance 

Intent, with jocund music charm his ear : 

At once with joy, and fear, his heart rebounds. 

Thus incorporeal spirits tp smallest forms 
Reduc’d their shapes immense, and were at large,’ 

791 Though without number still, amidst the hall 


Hrov<5» Ktonit/ioiOe 
l>*^ov trs eryo/niv. 

Ma. i. 4S0 

" QnaYli ape« noTS per florM nira 
Exercet iob >ole labor, cam reotla adnitoa 
Edartint fartus.** 

But Milton carries the similitude farther than either^ by mentioning the bees as conferring 
on their state alTairs, as be is going U> give an account of the consultations of the devils 

Ovid, throughout the Fasti, describes the rising and setting of the signs of the xodiac, 
and expressly mentions the rising of Taurus, v. oo3. So Milton ( i. 603 ) speaks of the 
riling and setting of the /Ixcd slars.— 'P.) 

1 Geor. iv. 

“ Qaum prima novi dorenl etanina retrea 

Ver« tao, ludeU]oe farisomitsa JuTcnta»."~(.V.) 

9 From the verb c.Tir/iaftor, .whi'ch means, to range at large. So Ov. Met. “oqui ex- 
spatiantiir and fliimina exspatiantur.” Spa/ior is used in the same sense. 

9 Milton, in order as it were to obviate any objection that may be made to the various 
metamorphoses of liis spirits in the progress of the poem, preparcil the reader for a justi- 
fication (4^23, etc.) When Satan harangued bis spirits to sound their disposition, it was 
in an ample field, where they appeared very properly in their natural dimensions ; but 
now, whpn a deliberative council was to be held, the proper place was bis own palace; 
and, from its necessarily limited space, they very properly exercised (heir power of self- 
contraction ; but though the main body so contracted themselves, the chiefs are repre- 
sented as still retaining all their gigantic proi>ortions. — ‘Add. JV.) So Milton represents 
the bees conferring about their state affairs, not in the open fields, but at their hive. 

* Hor. Kp. V. 4P :—“0 rebus meis non infldcles arHirtp^ not, el f>tano.” “ Nearer to 
the earth,” is in allusion to the supersUliotis notion of witches and fairies having great 
power over the moon in bringing it nearer the earth. Virg Eel. viit. 69 

“Cartnina taI co>fopo«nuit dfdttcere lunam.^fA*., //. ) 

* /. e. hdd sliM room enough. .4u farpe, Yrench.— fiirh.) 
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Of that infernal court. But far within. 

And in their own dimensions like themselves, 
The great Seraphic.lords, and Cherubim, 

In close recess, and secret conclave sat ; 

A thousand demigods on golden seats. 
Frequent and full. ‘ After short silence then, 
7#s And summons read, the great consult began. 


1 Thuf Homer, describing ihe meeling otlhe gods in council. II. xi. lo 

r./OovTti 0* I? Atoi vc?e>-(veystTao 

andov9f7tv ep(^«vrjv. 

“ Frequent ” like frfqwns foroetimes, as Cic. Ftm.Ep. “ Senalus /’reTtiens con* 
Tcnil,” mean’s “in great numbers.”— “Full," means that these numbers Hlled that part 
of the hall— as we saj, there was “a numerous and full house so there is no tantologj. 
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•me eonulUHon begun, Salan debates whether another battle •>« ^ 

for the recoverr of heaven : some advise it, others dissuade a l^hird pro^l H 
S^le^rrmeTtioned before by Satan, to search the truth of tha P^pbe^ or 
tradition In heaven concerning another world, and J* . .j.. 

l^ual, or not much inferior, to themselves, about this 

^iht who shall be sent on this dillicult search : Salan Iheir (hief undertaKra 
alone’the voyage; is honoured and applauded. The council thus ended, 1^ 
rest betake them several wavs, and to several employmeiiU, as their inclinatioM 
^dtt oTnStheiime till Satan return. He passes on his journey o 
hell-gates : finds them shut, and who sal there to guard h™; by wh^ 
length they are ojiened, and discovi r to him the grea gu Power 

heaven ; with what difficulty he passes through directed by Chaos, the Pow 
of that place, to the sight of this new world which he sought. 


High on a throne of royal state,’ which far 
Outshone the wealth of Orinus,’ and of Ind ; 

Or where the gorgeous East, with richest hand, 
Show’rs on her kings barbaric pearl and gold,* 
s Satan exalted sat, by merit rais’d 


1 The persons whom Milton introduces alwnvs disrover such sentiments as are in a pe- 
eulUr manner conformable to their respective characters. Every circumstance m ‘h'>r 
•oeeches and actions is adapted with great delicacy and judgment to the persons who 
sraak and act. Thus the mock majesty and superior greatness of Satan, hia opening and 
clostrihe debale, his Uking on himself Che great enterprise at which the whole a.semb , 
uembled, and his boldness and address in the several perilous adventures, ate quite m 
QDisoD with hi» character.— (^d.) 

* Speoaer, Fairy Queen, 1. ir. 8 : 


4gain,lll* W- 23 


" High abote aU a cloth ol stale was apread. 

And a rich throne, la briRbt as sonny day. 

On which there sal— (SO/.) 

•< It did passe 

The wealth of th' east and pomp of Persian kInKs.** (T.) 


I Ormu. is • barren island in the Persian gulf, about « miles 
while the Portuguese held it. was evceedingly rich, as it was the place where all 'he trade 
of India, the principal part of w hose wealth was diamonds and precious stones, was then 

I,,, , metaphor to eiprcss great abundance 'h*™' 

because the eastern kings ha.l the greatest share of properly ; or is tn » 
custom at the coronation of many Eastern kings, especia y 

dust and see, I pearl on their heads. There is a similar allusion to the custom in hbak 
fpearc, Ant. and Cleop. act »i.— • 

” I'll ivl ihoe in « show'r of Hold, and hall 
Rich pcarU upon Ibec." 

The pearl and gold are railed barharir, after the manner of the Greeks and Romans, who 
called all other nations barbarous. .Sn. ii. .sot : 

“B«r6«rifo po>t«« o«ro ^poUlaq^'c 'nparN.”— (tY., P., Har6 ) 
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To that bad eminence : and, from despair 
Thus high uplifted beyond hope, aspires 
Beyond thus high, insatiate to pursue 
Vain war with lleav’n; and, by success' untaught. 

His proud imaginations thus display’d. 

“ Pow’rsand Dominions, Deities ofheay’n! 

“ For,’ since no deep within her gulf can hold 
“ Immortal vigour, though oppress’d and fall’n, 

“ I give not heav’n for lost. From this descent 
“ Celestial virtues rising will appear 
“ More glorious and more dread than from no fall,* 

“ And trust themselves to fear no second fate. 

“ Me,‘ though just right, and the fix’d laws of heav n, 
“ Did first create your Leader; next, free choice; 

“ With what besides, in council or in fight, 
ii “ Hath been achiev’d of merit; yet this loss, 


I ** Success ** is berc used in i(s pure and original sisnificalion, as, simp'y, ** ihe issue, 
or termination." Johnson dehnes the word, *Mhe terntination of any alToir, happy or 
unhappy. Success without any epithet is rommonty taken for good success." Here it is 
used for bad success. The lerniinalion of the last war, though disastrous to Satan, could 
not teach him. So line J23. 

t '« por" refers to the preceding words, and gives the reason why he calls them deities 
ol Aearen, not of hell. ** Dcilies of keocen, (or 1 give not heaven for Ivttf* ( it is your 
proner place, and will be yours,' ** since," etc. Tho most important point which Satan 
wishes lu eslablLsh, is to impress on his followers the persuasion that they can recover 
heaven of which they are deities ; (or on this all their approbation and cooperation would 
depend. He therefore artfully begins with giving them this assurance, and giving Has a 
justification for Ihe title hn bestows on them. This impassioned mode of commencing a 
speech, of which there are instances in the best ancient orators, is considered a great 
rhetorical etcellence. Milton represents Satan as commencing in this slylc, b. i. 3i7,3i8. 
When he (here wishes at once to rouse them up, he says, heaven is lost if they do not 
shake o(T their stupefaction ;and then with sarcastic irony asks (hem, did they choose the 
burning pool as a pleasant resting place f So in the nevl address, 3, when they were 
fully collected, and sensible of their terrible condition, he commences by flattering them 
w ith a compliment on their prowcs.s, and on having gloriously done their duty ; and here, 
when they are to deliberate on (he plan of action, he commences by laying it down as a 
truth, that within hell they cannot he confined. In each of these speeches the closing part 
is in admirable accordance with (he beginning. 

Lord Monboddo, says from ** for" down to “ fate " must be taken as a parenthesis. 

8 /. e. they will be more glorious and formidable by rising after such a fall as that, than 
if they had not fallen at all ; and having once so risen, they will have such con&dence in 
themselves as not to fear a second fate. 

t *^Me,"as being the rmphaiic word in the sentence, is placed first, and is governed by 
the following verbs, create and established. Lord Monboddo adduces this passage ts a 
perfect paltcrn, hardly to be equalled in English, of artiflctal arrangement, and rhetorical 
composition, many excellent spedmen.s of which are to be found in the ancient clasaica. 
There arc two slriMng examples of it in Horace, iii. Od. iii. l 

“ Jastom el Icaamn propositi vimm 
Nnn cirium ardor prava JutieDtinm. 

N'on vuUas tnstaoil* lyranoi, • 

Menta qualll aolidn ; naqiie Aosier 
Dux loquleti larbidus Adric, 

Nec rnlmlnaotla ma|na Jofia maDoa.*' 

bee also Hor. i. Od. v. > 

Me tabola aaeor 

Voilrapariaa Indlralavida." etc 
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“ Thu.s far at least recover’d,' hath much more 
“ Establish’d in a safe unenvied throne, 

“ Yielded with full consent. The happier state 
“ In heaven, which follows diRnity, might draw 
“ Envy from each inferior ; but who here 
“ Will envy whom the highest place exposes 
“ Foremost to stand against the Thund'rer's aim, 

“ Your bulwark,’ and condemns to greatest share 
“ Of endless pain? Where there is then no good 
“ For which to strive, no strife can grow up there 
“ From faction : for none sure will claim in hell 
“ Precedence — none whose portion is so small 
“ Of present pain, that with ambitious mind 
“ Will covet more.’ With this advantage then 
“ To union, and firm faith, and firm accord, 

“ More than can be in heav’n,* we now return 
“ To claim our just inheritance of old; 

“ Surer to prosper than prosperity 
“ Could have as.sur’d as; and, by what best way, 

“ Whether of open war, or covert guile, 

“ We now debate : who can advise, may speak.”’ 
He cea.s’d; and next him Moloch, sceptred king,’ 
Stood up, the strongest and the fiercest spirit 
That fought in heaven, — now fiercer by despair : 

4« His trust was with the Eternal to be deem’d 


1 /. t. bis loss so far recovered, as that he retained the leadership with unanimous ap- 
probation. The words allude to what follows them. 

* So 11. iv. 2yo • cyflxo; euev M'j'ituoio. 

i Some learned (ommentators imagine ohsenrity and difficulty in Ihe syntax here. 
Pr. Bentley and Dr. lieylyn arc for reading the {tassage with a comma, the words will 
rovcl more" interrogatively, changing **wW into Ae7/, aficr “precedence," while they 
would liavea period after “ none;" and read thus, “ A«7/ covet more? Punster, though 
justly saying that Milton never wrote the passage thus, docs not appear to mo to have 
cleared up the dilBnilly, by the following commenUiry For there i$ none sure will 
claim precedence in hell ; there ii none whose portion is so small of present pain, that 
with ambitious mind he will court more." ft must, according to this, bo understood 
gramraaticnlly as tbe verb to which none is the subject; then tcho must be understood as 
the nominative lo wilt claim; and he must be understood as the nominative to will coeef, 
while that is made a conjunction. In my judgment tbe sentence is very plain : the word 
none being, if notan emphatic repetition of the first none, tbe nom. ia understood, while 

the word that is the pronoun irAo,— “ none will claim... there is none who will covet." 

* Because in heaven superiority of station carrying with it superiority of happiness, 
may create jealousy against the possessor, and consequently disunion" ; — not so in bell. 

* Compare Jove’s speech lo the gods respecting the Titaness, Fairy Queen, VII. vi. 2 i 

— — " It now bebovei n* to advlte 
irAol tcay is best to drive her to retire. 

Whether by open force, or rooesel w(*e*. 

Arced, ye sodj of Cod! as 6esf ye can tferisr.**— (A. 

So also II. xl. 7 : — 

“ To a«sayle with open force or Aiddrn yutfe. 

* /SynXeu:. 
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Equal in strcnRlIi ; and' rather than be less 
Car’d not to be at all ; with that care lost 
Went all his fear : of God, or hell, or worse, 

He reek’d ’ not ; and these words thereafter spake. 

“ My sentence is for open war ; of wiles, 

“ More unexpert, I boast not;* them let those 
“ Contrive who need; or when they need, — not now. 

“ For, while they sit contriving, shall the rest, 

“ Millions that stand in arms, and lon;un;r wait 
“ The signal to ascend, sit ling’ring here, 

“ Heav’n’s fugitives; and for tlieir dwelling-place 
“ Accept this dark, opprobrious den of shame, 

“ The prison of his tyranny who reigns 
“ By our delay? No, let us ratlier choose, 

“ Arm’d with Hell flames and fury, all at once, 

“ O’er Heav’n’s high tow’rs to force resistless way, 

“ Turning our tortures into horrid arms 
“ Against the torturer ! when, to meet the noise 
“ Of his almighty engine, he shall hear 
“ Infernal thunder;* and, for lightning, see 
“ Black fire and horror shot with equal rage* 

“ Among his angels; and his throne itself 
“ Mix’d ‘ with Tartarean sulphur, and strange fire, 

“ His own ’ invented torments. But perhaps 
“ The way seems difficult, and steep, to scale 
“ With upright wing against a higher foe. 

“ Let such bethink them, (if the sleepy drench 
“ Of that forgetful lake benumb not still,) 

“ That in our proper motion we ascend * 

7s “ Up to our native .seat : descent and fall 


t Benlley would read for “and,” as by Ihe pn?spnt rcadinp “ inisl” must be the 
nominalive lo “cared ” 

< Cared, or made account; much the same as rcrJtoned.— “Thereafter,” arcordinply. 

* /. e. less experienced in wiles than in open war, I boa^l not of them. Moloch, in his 
furious real for open war, I think evidently glances at Satan’s suggestion, i. 646 “To 
work in close design by fraud or guile ” 

6 Compare £scbyl. Proinetbcus Vinctus, 920.— 

Tot&v »«Xatrrr,v vw Kx-ixyxt'jx^^tTXt 
tic’ eruTOf KVTtu . : 

uic««BOf»ovrae xxpTipv* xtvitgv.— C T.) 

* An emphasis is to be laid on infernal, to distinguish it from releslial thunder, im- 
h plied in the words “almighty engine:” and on “ 6/<icA„” as opposed lo “lightning.'* 

* “ Mixed,” in Ibc Latin sense of misceor. (iEn. ii. 487 ) ; — 

" At domus Interior gemltu mlseroqoe lomnltn 

^ Emphasis on ovn. The torments which he invented against us, wo shall use as 
weapons against him. The next sentence is to be taken ironically. 

s Emphasis on proper ami a$rend. 
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“ To ns is adverse.' Who but felt of late, 

“ When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear' 

“ Insulting, and pursued us through the deep, 

" With what compulsion, and laborious flight, 

“ We sunk thus low? The ascent is easy then ; 

“ The event is fear'd ; should we again provoke 
“ Our stronger, some worse way his wrath may find 
“ To our destruction,’ if there be in hell 
“ Fear to be worse de.stroy'd : what can be worse 
“ Than to dwell hero, driv’n out from bli.ss, condemn’d 
“ In this abhorred deep to utter woe ; 

“ Where pain of unextingui.shabic fire 
“ Must exercise * us without hope of end, 

“ The vassals of his anger, when the scourge 
“ Inexorable, and the torturing hour, 

“ Calls us to penance?’ More destroy’d than thus, 

“ We should be quite abolish'd, and expire. 

“ What fear we then? what doubt we to incense 
“ His utmost ire? which, to the height enrag’d, 

“ Will either quite consume us, and reduce 
“ To nothing this essential ; * — happier far 
“ Than miserable to have eternal being ! ’ 

“ Or if our substance be indeid divine, 

“ And cannot cease to be, we are at worst 
101 “ On this side nothing ; • and by proof w e feel 


1 “ Adverse." In Ibc sense of adrenus, opposite or conlrary to oiir naiure^ which is 
to ascend, not to fall. 

* ** Insiaret carru cristatus Achilles.** .£n. i. 468. 

s This pasMge, as far as ** destruction/' which slates an imagined objection, is to be 
taken as irony. Read a semirolon after ** destruction.'* 
t “Exercise," in the occasional sense of exereere, to vex, to torment, jEn. vi. 739.— 

“ Exereentor ptrnb. veteniinqae inalonim 
SoppHela eipaodaoi.’' 

Georg. Iy. 4SS 

" Nob ta naltlos exeroent namlDli Irw.** 

* Tbe word here means “paniahment," from p<xna. So Shakspearc 

“Mpw her op, 

And let her heir the penance of her tonrue."— (JoAiu.) 

It is Mid that Milton here had in view certain intermissions of infernal punishment, as 
Shakspeare, in Hamlet 

"My hoar St nlreoti come. 

When I to iolph'roos and torroeatina flames 
Must render op 

* II. XT. SOP 

H/4CV jT* rovcTe «et axrtj 
H ttvroext^-^ X**/**4 •* ?«• 

Rt>l7(^9y , X etn'jh.99»t tvx xp',vtv , r,t ^(cavst . 

It 97ptir/€70ttl ev «(VX . 

il-j* nxfi* VXVY4V, ve’ 

^ From “ happier," which agrees with “ os," down to “ being,” inciusire, must be taken 
as a parenthesis. 

8 “On this side nothing," is f«^a,or existence; as on the other side “nothing” mean* 
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“ Our pow’r sufllcient to disturb his heaven. 

“ And with perpetual inroads to alarm, 

“ Though inaccessible,' his fatal throne; 

“ Which, if not victory, is yet revenge.” 

He ended frowning, and his look denounc'd 
Desperate revenge, and battle dangerous 
To less than gods. On th' other side up rose 
Belial, in act more graceful and humane ; 

A fairer person lost not Hcav’n ; he seem'd 
For dignity compos'd, and high exploit : 

But all was false and hollow ; though his tongue 
Dropt manna,’ and could make the worse appear 
The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Matures! counsels ; for his thoughts were low : ’ 

To vice indusirious, but to nobler deeds 
Timorous, and slothful ; yet he pleas'd the ear. 

And with persuasive accent thus began. 

“ I should be much for open war, 0 Peers 1 
“ As not behind in hate ; if what was urg'd 
“ Main reason to persuade immediate war 
“ Did not dissuade me most, and seem to cast 
" Ominous conjecture* on the whole success; 

“ When he who most excels in fact of arms, 

“ In what he counsels, and in what excels, 

“ Mistrustful, grounds his courage on despair, 

“ And utter dissolution, as the scope 
“ Of all his aim, after some dire revenge. 

“ First, what revenge? The towers of heaven are fill’d 
“ With armed watch, that render all access ‘ 

“ Impregnable : oft on the bordering deep 
“ Encamp their legions; or, with obscure wing, 

“ Scout far and wide into the realm of night, 
iM “ Scorning surprise. Or could we break our way 


lots of existence, or annihilation. The meaning of this obscure phrase is~** We are at 
the worst pitch we can be in, at this side of annihilation ; or, ** We are in the worst con* 
dition we can suffer in a suio of existence." 

1 Inaccessible" agrees with ** throne ** fatal** does not here mean disastrous, or 
destructive; but is to be taken in the sense that fatalii sometimes is, f. e. appointed b> 
fate; so Cicero (Catil. Iv. c. i.) “Meus consiilalus ad salulem reipublic* propo falaiU 
fuii;" or upheld by fale, as he expresses U, i. iJj. See 197. 
t So Homer sa) s of Nestor in It. i. 349 

T&y xxt /sttv , 

** could make the «orse appear the better reason ;** the literal translation of the profes* 
sion of the ancient sophists, t'.v 'if.) 

* Read a semicolon after “low," 

^ “Conjecture" here means doubt; “success" means issue. See Note v. 9, 

& ** Access" here means the place or icay of approach, as accsieut sometimes does. So 
a)^o I. 7ui. 
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“ By force, and at our heels all hell should rise 
“ With blackest insurrection, to confound 
“ Heaven’s purest light ; yet our great enemy, 

“ All incorruptible, would on his throne 
“ Sit unpolluted ; ‘ and the ethereal mould, 

" Incapable of stain, would soon expel 
“ Her mischief, and purge olT the baser fire, — 

“ Victorious. Tims repuls’d, our final hope 
“ Is fiat despair : * we must exaspi'rate 
“ The almighty Victor to spend all his rage, 

“ And that must end us; — that must be our cure, 

“ To be no more. Sad cure 1 for who would lose, 

“ Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 

“ Those thoughts that wander through eternity, 

“ To [H'rish rather; swallow’d up and lost 
“ In the wide womb of uncreated night, 

“ Devoid of sense and motion And who knows, — 

“ Let this be good, * — whether our angry foe 
“ Can give it, or will ever? How he can, 

“ Is doubtful ; that he never will, is sure. 

“ Will He, so wis<s let loose at once his ire, 

“ (Belike through impotence, ‘ or unaware,) 

“ To give his enemies their w ish, and end 
“ Them in his anger, whom his anger saves 
“ To punish endless? ‘ Wherefore cease we then ?’ 
“ Say they who counsel war; ‘We are decreed, 

“ ‘Reserv’d, and destin’d, to eternal woe: 

“ ‘Whatever doing, what can we suffer more, 

“ ‘ What can we suffer worse ?’ Is this then worst, 
“ Thus sitting, thus consulting, thus in arms? 

165 “ What 1 when we fled amain, pursued, and struck ‘ 


1 This refers to line 69. 

» Sbakspeare (K. H. >T.)— 

Our hip U lo»». oar hope bul despair.'*— (Wa(.) 

> MiUoD evidently alludes to Shakspearc's “Measure for Measure,” lii. 1 

Aje, bol to di«. and fo we know oot w here— 

To 1 je io cold ob<tracUon. and to rol>> 

Tbi» aeoslblc warm morion to become 
A kneaded clod->-aod tbe deiigblad <pirit 
To baUio In Qery Qoodsl’* 

* I. e. even admilling that Uiis may be good ; a strictly classical phrase, “Esto hoc 
bonumj’' eyrw er/*9&v. 

» “Belike," by all likelihood, probably.— “Impotence" here means, as impofentto and 
impotent do, a want of power of mind to control the passions; hence violence and un- 
steadiness. This is spoken ironically.— ^P.) 

9 This abrupt use of the pariit iple for a substantive is sometimes met with in impas- 
sioned passages of ancient poetry and oratory. The succession of interrogations in this 
speech is also quite in the style of Demosthenes, who often puls whole pages in an in- 
terrogative form. (See Jiseb. Proiuelh. SOT — 3‘i9, and Horn. II. ii. 
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“ With heavens aOlicUng thunder, and besought 
“ The deep to shelter us V This Hell then seem’d 
“ A refiige from those wounds. Or when we lay 
“ Chain'd on the burning lake? That sure was worse. 

“ What if the breath ‘ tliat kindled those grim tires, 

“ Awak’d, should blow them into sevenfold rage, 

“ And plunge us in the flames? or, from above, 

“ Should intermitted vengeance arm again 
“ His red right hand * to plague us ? What if all 
“ Her stores were open’d, and this rirniatnerit 
“ Of Hell should spout her cataracts of lire? 

“ Impendent horrors, threat’niiig liideops, ’ fall 
“ One day upon our heads? while we, perhaps, 

“ Designing or exhorting glorious war, 

" Caught in a fiery tempest, shall be hurl'd,* 

“ Each on his rock translix’d, the sport and prey 
“ Of wracking whirlwinds ; ‘ or for ever sunk 
“ Under yon boiling ocean, wrapt in chains; 

“ There to converse with everlasting groans, 

“ Unrespited, unpitied, umcpriev’d,® 

“ Ages of hopeless end ! This would be worse. 

“ War therefore, open or conceal’d, alike 
“ My voice dissuades; for what can force or guile 
“ With Him, or who deceive his mind, whose eye 
“ Views all things at one view ? He from heav’n’s height 
■•I “ All these our motions vain sees, and derides ; ^ 


1 Isaiah xiz. : ** The breath of ibe Lord, liko a stream of brimstone, doth kindle 

(fV.) 

<SoUor. i. Od. ii.:- 

■ ■■ — “ Paler, et rnbente 
Dextera ncras Jacolaloj arcej.” 

Uis'* refers to the Almighty, who from the allusions so often made to him is very well 
understood here without being named. 

3 **Cataracts," from xxrupneTM, to burst out violently. Read a comma after 

fire,** and eipungc the comma after ** hideous." 

^ See Note on I. S 2 B. 

* ,£d. vI. 75 :^“Rapidls ludibria ventis." Milton on several occasions uses the sub- 
stantive ** wrack" to sigiiify destruction : in this sense the verb here is to be taken, and 
not, as Dr. Johnson thinks, in the sense of rorking or shaking. 

e This practice of introducing several adjectives beginning with the same negative syl- 
lable, was often adopted by the Greek poets, oud has been imitated by the best English 
poets. (See iii. 23t. ) II. ix. 

ApfiTtTutfi, x$£_uiff7r>ir «vS5rio; sirtv e/eivo,-. 

Shakspeare, 

** CnhooMU'd, unappoiolod, onanelcU.” 

Fairy Queen, VII. vii. 46— 

Unbodied, oasoal'd, onboard, oo»eoD.'* 

Goldsmith, CDeterled Village)— 

UDODviad, uoffluleiied, oacooQQed."— (P.. T., TA.) 

T See Psalm ii. 4.— JV.) 
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Not more almighty to resist our might, 

“ Than wise to frustrate all our plots and wiles. 

“ ‘ Shall we then live thus vile, the race of heav’n 
“ ‘ Thus trampled, thus expell’d, to suiter here 
“ ‘ Chains and these torments?’ Better these than worse, 
“ By my advice; since fate inevitable 
“ Subdues us, and omnipotent decree, — 

“ The Victor's will. To suffer, as to do, 

“ Our strength is equal ; ' nor the law unjust 
■ “ That so ordains: this was at first resolv’d, 

“ If we were wise, against so great a foe 
“ Contending, and so doubtftil wliat might fall.’ 

“ I laugh, when those who at the spear are bold 
“ And venturous, if that fail them, shrink and fear 
“ What yet they know must follow, to endure 
“ Exile, or ignominy, or bonds, or pain, 

“ The sentence of their conqu’ror; this is now 
“ Our doom ; which if we can sustain and bear, 

“ Our supreme foe, in time, may much remit 
“ His anger ; and perhaps, thus far remov'd, 

“ Not mind us not offending, satisfied 
“ With what is punish’d ; whence these raging fires 
“ Will slacken, if his breath stir not their flames. 

“ Our purer essence then will overcome 
“ Their noxious vapour; or, inur’d, not feel; 

“ Or, chang’d at length, and to the place conform’d 
“ In temper and in nature, will receive 
“ Familiar the fierce heat, and void of pain ; 

“ 'I’his horror will grow mild, this darkness light ; ’ 

“ Besides what hope the never-ending night 
“ Of future days may bring, what chance — what change, 
“ Worth waiting ; .since our present lot appears 
“ For happy, though but ill ; for ill not worst, 

“ If we procure not to ourselves more woe.” 

Thus Belial, w ith words clothed in reason's garb, 
t^ounscH’d ignoble ease,* and peaceful sloth — 

Not peace : and after him thus .Alammon spake. 

“ Either to disenthrone the King of heaven 
“ We war, if war be best, or to regain 
jji “ Our own right lost ; him to unthrone we then 


1 Livy, ii. 17., SciEvoia say», “ et facere e( pali forth Romanum est.^ — iV.) 

t /. a. we should have determined, if we were prudent, to aequiesce in the justice of 
this law, which decreed our capability of suffering as well as of acting;. Therefore we 
tbould at the oulael have lubmiued, not resisted, especially when we must have been 
doubtful of the result of resistance. 

I *' Light" here U evidently an adjective, in the sense of ao«p or toltrthU. 

* So YirgU (Georg, iv. ses}, *‘aiudiis florentam ignobilit oli."— (JV.) 
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“ May hope, when everlasting fate shall yield 
“ To fickle chance, and Chaos judge the strife : ' 

“ The former vain to hope argues as vain 
“ The latter : ’ for what place can be for us 
“ Within heaven's bound, unless heaven's Lord supreme 
“ We overpower ? Suppose he should relent, 

“ And publish grace to all, on promise made 
“ Of new subjection ; with what eyes could we 
" Stand in his presence humble, and receive 
“ Strict laws impos'd, to celebrate his throne 
“ With warbled hymns, and to his Godhead sing 
“ Forc’d hallelujahs? while he lordly sits 
“ Our envied Sovereign, and his altar breathes 
“ Ambrosial odours, and ambrosial flowers,’ 

“ Our servile olTerings ! This must be our task 
“ In heaven, — this our delight ! How wearisome 
“ Eternity so spent, in worship paid 
“ To whom we hate ! Let us not then pursue, 

“ By force impossible, by leave obtain'd 
“ Unacceptable, though in heaven, our slate 
“ Of splendid vassalage ; but rather seek 
“ Our own good from ourselves, and from our ow n 
“ Live to ourselves,* though in Ibis vast recess, 

“ Free, and to none accountable ; preferring 
“ Hard liberty before the easy y ake 
“ Of servile pomp.’ Our great less will appear 
“ Then most conspicuous , wher great things of small, 

“ Useful of hurtful, prosperous af adverse, 

“ We can create ; and in what place soe'er 
“ Thrive under evil, and work case out of pain, 

“ Through labour and enduraho This deep world 
“ Of darkness do we dread? How oft amidst 
“ Thick clouds and dark doth heaven's all-ruling siro 
" Choose to reside,' (his glory unobscur’d,) 

ICO “ And with the maj«*sty of darkness round 




1 /. e. between ut and the Almighty. Chaoi», or Confusion, could never be arbiter be- 
tween contending parlies. 

t “ former" refers to “dlscnlhrone*’— “/offer ” lo “ regain ” before. 
i The following parallel line from Virgil will, 1 think, show how hypercritical baa been 
the proposed substitution of “ from" for “and*’ by BenHey. j£n.*i. i 2 i : — 

' Tbure cslcul srar. »erii»qa<’ r«cemihD« halsat.” 

“Odours’* means incense, the smell of gums and spices. Here “breathes "meant lo 
exhale, or breathe forth, lo emit the smell of. iv. 365.— P.) 

* Hor. Epist. 1. xviil. 107, “ Ut mihj vivam quod superesl aevl.*’— (iV.) 

* Sneh is the indignant observation of Prometheus to Mercury, (Prom. Vinci. 0T4): 

Zscpw; f«<vr*ff’, OVt atv ac/A«^s(.u* r/'*i — ' T.) 

* Imltaierl from Psalm xviii. it— j 3. and tevit. 3.— JV.) 

A 
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“ Covers his throne; from whence deep tliunders roar 
“ Must’ring their rage, and heaven resembles hell ! 

“ As he our darkness, cannot we his light 
“ Imitate when we please ? This desert soil 
“ Wants not her hidden lustre, gems, and gold ; 

“ Nor want we skill, or art, from whence to raise 
“ Magnificence ; and what can heaven show more ? 

“ Our torments also may, in length of lime, 

“ Become our elements ; these piercing fires , 

“ Assort, as now severe; our temper changed, 

“ Into their temper; which must needs remove 
“ The sensible ’ of pain. All things invite 
“ To peacehil counsels, and the settled slate 
“ Of order, how in safety best we may 
“ Compose ’ our present evils, with regard 
“ Of what we are, and where, dismissing quite 
“ All thoughts of war. Ye have w hat I advise. ’ ” 

He scarce had finish'd, when such murmur fiH'd 
The assembly,* as when hollow rocks retain 
The sound of blustering winds, w hich all night long 
Had rous'd the sea, now with hoarse cadence lull 
Seafaring men o'er-watch'd, whose bark * by chance. 

Or pinnace anchors in a craggy bay 
2M After the tempest : such applause w'as heard 


i “ The fcnslble,” i. e. tense ; a neu(er adjective for a suhstaiiUve.— 7*0 
< “ Compoief*’ used in the occasional sense of componere, as coinponere helium, lites, 
curas, etc. to pul an end to, lo lull. 

* ll wiH be observed that the debate takes a difTerent turn from the original question 
proposed bj Satan (line 4i }, as Belial and Mammon are opposed to war allo|elher.^ 

CJV.) 

* £n. X. »6 

Conctique fremrbnnt 

Colleols as«eo»a Tsrio t c«o nsniioa prims 
enm depreoM fremont sjhU, et csca voluUint 
MnrfD«ra, venloros aaotU prodenlia veniu*.'* 

Here, as the object of Juno’s speech was to rouse the assembly of the gods, Virgil very 
property uses the rising wind : so, as Mammon's design was to quiet the infernal as- 
sembly, Milton very properly uses the falling wind. Claudian has a simile of the same 
aiod in his description of the infernal council of Furies, after Alecio's speech, in Kufl- 
num, i. 70 

“Cea mumoral atU 

tnpacala qalei p«UsI. cam flaaloe fraclo 
Dirsl tdboc scfitque laoior. dQblomqoe p«r irstum 
Lasaa r«ced«oUi floiuat TctUsla tcoU." 

And in other particulars Milton seems to have had this council of Furies in his eye. The 
reader may compare Alecto’s speech with Moloch's, and Megfcra’s w ith Belial’s, or rather 
with BeeUebub's. — N.) Milton in this simile did not forget Homer, whom be has, bow-> 
ever, exceeded in beauty of description. 11. ii. i44 

Rivi|9n ay'./in , w; t.Mtxxrx fixxpx SstJxvTi;?, 

Ilovrcv T8C fiiv r* ti Norej « 

tx ‘/tpc/icwy. — ^T.) 

4 A small ship.— Pinnace,” generally a small vessel Miending a larger one.^ 
Johnt.f R . ) 
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As Mammon ended, and his sentence pleas’d. 

Advising peace ; for such another field 

Threy dreaded worse than hell : so much the fear 

Of thunder, and the sword of Michael, 

Wrought still within them ; and no less desire ‘ 

To found this nether empire, which might rise, 

By policy, and long process of time, 

In emulation opposite to heaven. 

Which when Beelzebub perceiv’d, than whom, 

Satan except, none higher sat, with grave 
Aspect he rose, and in his rising seem’d 
A pillar of state : * deep on his front engrav’n 
Deliberation sat, and public care ; 

And princely counsel in his face yet shone, 

M^estic,’ though in ruin : sage he stood, 

W’ith Atlantean * shoulders fit to bear 
The weight of mightiest monarchies ; his look 
Drew audience, and attention still as night, 

Or summer’s noontide air; while thus he spake. * 

“ Thrones, and Imperial Powers, ofispring of heaven. 
Ethereal Virtues ! Or ' these titles now 
“ Must wc renounce, and, changing style, be call’d 
“ Princes of hell? for so the popular vote 
“ Inclines, here to continue, and build up here 
“ A growing empire ; doubtless, while we dream, 

“ And know not that the King of heaven hath doom'd 
“ This place our dungeon ; not our safe retreat 
“ Beyond his potent arm, to live exempt 
“ From heaven’s high jurisdiction, in new league 
“ Banded against his throne; but to remain 
“ In strictest bondage, though thus far remov’d, 

“ Under the inevitable curb, reserv’d 
“ His captive multitude : for he, be sure, 

32 i “ In height or depth, still first and last will reign. 


* “Desire," nomin. lo “wroughl,** understood. 

* Shakspesre, Hen. VI. pi. 2. aci i. : “Brave peers of England, pillan of the tta/a." 

* U is strange bow Bentley could have imagined “majeslic" to refer (0 “couni«l.**«* 

^ “Atlantean," vast as those of Atlas, who was supposed to have supported the 
heavens. 

> £n. i. 151 

^ “ Tum p[eut« rrstem et meriUi «l forte viram qa«in 

Conspexcre, lileDi, arrecU»qoo suribos aiUnt.” 

See Milton's description of an ancient orator rising to speak, it. 6TI. — “ Noontide air " 
the air at noon-tirac, when, in hot countries, there is hardly a breath of wind slirrfnf 
and men and beasts, by reason of the heal, retire to shade and rest.— JV.) Homer and 
Ovid have given elaborate descriptions of the appearance and manner of orators, (II. tti. 
216 ; Met. xiii. ) but they arc incomparably inferior to this. 

* “Or.” Seo Note to line 12. 
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“ Sole king, and of his kingdom lose no part 
“ By our revolt; but over hell extend 
“ His empire, and with iron sceptre rule 
“ Us here, as with his golden,' those in heaven. 

“ What * sit we then projecting peace and war? 

“ W'ar hath determin'd us," and foil'd with loss 

“ Irreparable; terms of peace jet none 

“ VouchsaCd, or sought ; for what peace will be giv'n 
“ To us enslav'd, but cu.stody severe, 

“ And stripes, and arbitrary punishment 
“ Inflicted? and what peace can we return, 

“ But,* to our power, hostility, and hate, 

“ Untam'd reluctance, and revenge; though slow, 

“ Yet ever plotting how the conqueror least 
“ May reap his conquest, and may least rejoice 
“ In doing what we most in suffering feel? 

“ Nor will occasion want ; * nor shall we need. 

With dangerous expedition, to invade 
“ Heaven, whose high walls fear no assault, or siege, 

“ Or ambush from the deep. What if we find 
“ Some easier enterprise? There is a place, 

“ {If ancient and prophetic fame in lieaven 
“ Err not,) another world," the happy seat 
“ Of some new race call'd Man , about this time 
To be created like to us, though less 
“ In power and excellence, but favour d more 
Of Him who rules above ; so was his will 
“ Pronounc’d among the gods ; and by an oath, ^ ^ 
»js “ That shook heaven’s whole circumference, confirm’d. 


I The iron jceplrc is in ailusion to Psalm ii. 9 , as llie guldtn is lo Esllier n. 

• “Wbal,” why; like which signifies trhat and trhy. ^\hen qwd tna vha( 

tlgnify «r*y, they arc elliplical; prapirr quid, for whal, cur, »lij. 

1 1. e. Ihe unsuccessful issue of llie war Inih ullinialely flxed our condilion, 

* The coinmenlalors have remarked Ihe unusual eonslruclion of Ihe P«r'ial« 

Ihis scnlencc ! it seems 10 put “custody severe," etc. and “ hosl.lily and hale, ^ the 
rootins of “ peace." “ Bui,” here, is used like Ihe Lalin ntii, in Ihe rare sense of ewpr, 
im/eis Plant. Menaichm. Prolog. i9: “Ei liberorum, nisi diviiin:, nihil erat. II. vi. 
413 : oo v«,a «•' *>'* T® powar-” A classical phrase : 

•‘Pro riribus noslris xxtu o\vst,a*v ; lo Ihe besl of our power. 

* A LtUniam : “ Nec dceril occasio.” 

• There if great propriety here in making Beclxebub, the next in dignity to SaUii, 
second the notion originally conceived by the arch-enemy (i. 650), of going m quest of a 
new world ; the project on which the whole poem turns. There is also great beauty in 
ciTlng 08 a glimpse of mankind even before they arc in bcing» and referring u> Ibis tra- 
dition which ran of them in heaven before their existence. Virgil ( .€n. vi. ), m compli- 
nenl to the Roman commonwealth, makes the heroes of it appear in a stale of pre-eiu- 
isoce. But Hilton does a greater honour to all mankind.— Ad.) 

T St. Paul, Ueb. vi. 17 : “be confirmed it by an oath.” Homer and Virgil make Jupiter 
ihake all Olynipos with hit nod of assent. II. i. 528 : — 

H xxt /vuvojviv K?fv'«.v- 
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‘‘ Thither let ushciid all our thoughts, to learn 
“ What creatun-s there inhabit,— of what mould, 

“ Or substance, — how endued, — and what their power, 
“ And where their weakness, — how attempted best, 

“ By force or subtlety. Though heaven be shut, 

“ And heaven’s high .\rbitrator sit secure 
“ In his own strength, this place may lie expos’d,' 

“ The utmost border of his kingdom, left 
“ To their defence who hold it : here perhaps 
“ Some advantageous act may he achiev’d 
“ By sudden onset; either with licit fire 
“ To waste his whole creation, or posse.ss 
“ .kll as our own, and drive, as we were driven, 

“ The puny * habitants; or, if not drive, 

“ Seduce them to our party, that their God 
‘•.May prove their foe, and with repenting hand 
“ Abolish his own work. This would surpass 
“ Common revenge, and interrupt his joy 
“ In our confasion, and our joy upraise 
“ In bis disturbance ; when his darling sons, 

“ Hurl’d headlong to partake with us, shall curse 
“ Their frail original, ani faded bliss, — 

“ Faded so soon ! Advise , if this be worth 
“ .Vttempting, or to sit in darkness here 
“ Hatching vain empires.’ ” Thus Beelzebufi 
I'leaded his dcv’lish counsel, first devis’d 
By Satan, and in part propos’d : for whence, 

Ml But from the author of all ill, could spring 
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Of<sx x^tTxi jwTyvrc 
KidfltTo< sf«t’ x 9 xvxt ' j(v ttr/*v 3* 
ifn. Ii. 104 ^ 

" 1>iserai. idiioe return Stffil per Qaailna fratiis 
ADDuit, «t totom nuiu tremcfccit Olympna.” 

Milton omits the nod, os God Is not giving Itis ossenl to ony one's petition, as be is in 
Homer and Virgil.— 17¥.) 

> It hat been objected, that there is a contradiction between this part of bis speech and 
what be says afterwards, 4io. Uow could the earth lie exposed, and yet be so well 
guarded * But it is not said that the earth doe§ lie exposed, but only that it may. Be- 
sides, he has a dilTerenl object in both speeches ; here, be wishes to encourage the expe- 
dition, and therefore lestens (he dangers ; (here, when they are to select a proper person 
to employ in it, he magnifiei the diflicully, in order to make them more cautious in (heir 
choice.— (A.) 

* ** Puny,** either weak or tiUh in comparison to the angels ; or, perhaps, also includ- 
ing the sense of (he French, from which it is derived, puis n^, bom since, created long 
after us.— (A.) 

* The style and structure oftbis sentence is purely classical ; if," in the sense oteithar 
if, whether if, serves as the antecedent and corresponding disjunctive to ** or." In the 
first clause the subjunctive mood is used, and in the second the infinitive, both depend- 
ing on the preceding verb. This kind of construction, though exhibiting elegance by 
reason of its variety, it called by the grammarians anomalous. Every classical scholar 
must be familiarwith examples.— Hatching vain empires " is a beautiful sarcasm on iho 
words of Mammon, 7S4, etc.— ^D.) 
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So deep a malice, to con round the race 
or mankind in one root, and earlli with hell 
To mingle and involve ; done all to spite 
The great Creator? But their spite still serves 
His glory to augment. The bold design 
Pleas’d highly those inrernal states, and jov 
Sparkled in ail their eyes : wilh tull assent 
They vote : whereat hissjjeech he thus renews. 

“ Well have ye judg'd, well ended long debate, 

“ Synod or gods ! and, like to what ye arc, 

“ Great things resolv’d ; which trom the lowest deep 
" Will once more lift us up, in spile or rate, 

“ Nearer our ancient seat ; perhaps in view 
“ or those bright conline.s, w hence, w ith neighb’ring arms 
“ And opportune excursion, we may chance ' 

“ Re-enter heaven ; or else in some mild zone 
“ Dwell, notunvisited or heaven’s tair light, 

“ Secure ; and at the bright’ning orient beam 
“ Purge oITthis gloom ; the soft delicious air, 

“ To heal the scar or these corrosive (ires, 

“ Shall breathe her balm. But first, whom shall we send 
“ In search ol this new world? whom shall we lind 
“ Sufficient? who shall tempt with wandering teet 
“ The dark, unbottom’d, infinite abyss, 

“ And through the palpable obscure find out 
“ His uncouth way, or spread his aery flight, 

“ Upborne with indeTaligable wings, 

“ Over the vast abrupt, ere he arrive ’ 

“ The happy isle? ’ What strength, what art, can then 
“ Suffice, or what evasion bear him sate 
“ Through the strict senteries, and stations thick 
“ or angels watching round? Here he had need 
“ All circumspection, and we now no less 
“ Choice in our sulTrage ; tor, on whom we send, 

“ The weight or all, and our last hope, relies." 

This said, he sat; and expectation held 
419 His look suspense, awaiting w ho appear’d 


1 Chance,** by chance ; taken adverbially, as /orif in Latin soinclimes is, “ Fort et voM 
racil;” ti. io); or perhaps a verb, and ** rc'cnlcr*’ in ihe infinitive mood, as Ifilfon 
often oiuitb the sign of (his mood. 

s ** Arrived,’* reached. So Shaks. Hen. VI. pt. 3. act v. 

"TboM power*, ibet the qoeea 

Httb raleed io Gallia, have armed owrcoai<."~(A'.) 

I The earth hanging like an island in the sea of air. So Cicero describes it, De Natur. 
Deor. ii. 66. —'TV.) “Abrupt,” btifore, is used substantively, the gulf or sleep, as abrup’ 
(urn sometimes is. iii. 422 : “Sorbet in abruplum nuctus." Slat, to, Theb. 523; 
‘ Eq ui immane pavenles ahrupfum.** 
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To second, or oppose, or undertake. 

The perilous attempt : but all sat mute,' 

Pondering the danger with deep thoughts; * and each 
In other’s countenance read his own dismay. 
Astonish'd : none, among the choice and prime 
Of those heaven-warring champions, could be found 
■ So hardy as to proffer, or accept 
Alone, the dreadful voyage ; till at last 
Satan, whom now transcendent glory rais'd 
Above his fellows, with monarchal pride. 

Conscious of highest worth,, unmov'd thus spake : 

“ 0 progeny of heaven, empyreal Thrones’. 

“ With reason hath deep silence and demur 
“ Seiz’d us, though undismay’d.* Long is the way 
“ And hard, that out of hell leads up to light : * 

“ Our prison strong, this huge convex ' of fire, 

“ Outrageous to devour, immures us round, 

“ Ninefold ; and gales of burning adamant,* 

“ Barr’d over ils , prohibit all egress. 

“ These pass’d, (if any pass,) the void profound 
“ Of unessential night ' receives him next 
“ Vide-gaping, and with utter loss of being 
“ Threatens him, plung’d in that abortive gulf. 

“ If thence he ’scape into whatever world 
“ Or unknown region, what remains • him less 
“ Than unknown dangers, and as hard escape? 

“ But I should ill become this throne, 0 peers, 

44 < “ And this imperial sov’reignty, adorn’d 


1 Homer uee« similar expressions wlicn an affair of difficully is proposed. II. all. W 

D; 6t ^ ntvTti r/fvivTO i 

Ato^sOtv fifj xyyjitTffxt . f — (JV.) 

• Compare the dismay expressed by ihe Romans afler the death of Sciptoi, 

DO one dared to proffer or accept the command in SpaiO) (Livy, ba xivl. ch. xviii.); and 
also the gallant manner in which young Scipio offers himself, and addresses Ihe assem- 
bly, “Magno elaloque animo,** etc.— ID.) . , a.. a aU 1 -Sa.r 

s gee Homer, 11. ii. 842 , etc.; II. viii. 2 M;Odys. li. 1 67 ; and the Scholiast on the laftof 
these passages.— (5ftf.) 

4 iJn. vi. 128 

** Sed rcfocare sradam vaptrasqae OTsdere ad aorta. 

Hoc opus, hlo labor est." 


See Dante, Inferno xxxiv.ys.—iJY., r.) . ^ u 

8 “Convex,” here, is pul for concave; see 635. So coneexw is used 
poets for concoms. Hence Virgil has coj/» contcafo, and tupera context.— \tj») 

4 £n. vi. 439 : “Novies Slyi inlerfusa coercel;” vi. 552: 


** Porta adrarsa Inteu, lolldoipie adamante colomn*."— (ff.) 

T “Void profound.” So Lucretius often uses profundum as a subslanlire; as, •* Im- 
mane profundum.’* — “Unessential night,” njght void of being; darknest being U» 
nearest and best resemblance of nonenf*/!/. — (H.)- 
8 Milton uses “remain,” here and elsewhere, in the active sense of awat^as maaeoia 
>omeiimes used in Latin. Livy b. iv ch. Ix^i. : “HosUum advenlum mansit. 
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“ With splendour, arm’d with pow'r, if aught propos’d 
“ And judg'd of public moment in the shape 
“ Of difllculty, or danger, could dider 
“ Me from attempting.' Wherefore do 1 assume 
" These royalties, and not refuse to reign, 

“ Refusing ’ to accept as great a share 
“ Of hazard as of honour, due alike 
" To him who reigns, and so much to him due 
“ Of hazard more, as he above the rest 
“ High honour’d sits? Go, therefore, mighty powers, 

“ Terror of heaven, though fali’n ! intend ’ at home, 

“ (While here shall be our home,) what best may ease 
“ The present misery, and render hell 
“ More tolerable; if there be cure, or charm, 

“ To respite, or deceive, or slack the pain 
■' Of this ill mansion. Intermit no watch 
“ Against a wakeful foe; while I abroad, 

“ Through all the coasts of dark destruction, seek 
“ Deliverance for us all ; this enterprise 
“ None shall partake w ith me.” 

Thus saying, rose 

The monarch, and prevented all reply; 

Prudent, lest, from his resolution rais’d. 

Others among the chief might offer now 
(Certain to be refus’d) what erst they fear’d ; 

And, so refus’d, might in opinion stand 
Ills rivals ; winning cheap the high repute. 

Which he, through hazard huge, must earn. But they 
Dreaded not more the adventure, than his voice 
Forbidding; and at once with him they rose. 

Their rising all at once was as the sound 
Of thunder heard remote.* Towards him they bend 
4 TI With awful reverence prone ; * and as a god 


1 Thus Sarpedon, in Hoiiinr, II. xii. 3io, (hdt a king, being most honoured, should 
likewise expose himself most to danger. But Milton has so dressed up the sentiment 
with all the rhetorical ariilicc of Demosthenes, that Ilomcr cannot be recognised in it. 
The whole speech from this tine is wonderfully beautiful.— 3!onb.) 

> If I refuse. 

9 In the sense of infcndcrc, to pa> attention to, to strain nr stretch the mind to any 
thing. So, **intendcrc aniimim.’' intend anti aUendy as derived from the same root, 
had originally the same mo«ininp. ; Slev.^ 

^ This is more appropriate than if he said loud thunder; for thunder heard remote ** 
has a sound, not loud or strong, but awful, and very like (bat produced by the rooTC- 
uient of a great multitude.— (.Von6o<f,) 
s So Hesiod, Theog. ici. 

uvx Su'jV it*; 

Bom.1l.vii. 

Tov i! nx' ur/ 
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Extol him equal to the Highest in heaven ; 

Nor Tail’d they to express how much they prais'd 
That for the general safety he despis’d 
His own : for neither do the spirits damn’d 
Lose all their vir ue ; lest ' bad men should boast 
Their specious deeds on earth, which glory excites, 

• Or close ’ ambition varnish’d o’er with zeal. 

Thus they their doubtful consultations dark 
Ended, rejoicing in their matchless chief ; 

As when from mountain-tops the dusky clouds 
Ascending, while the north wind sleeps, o’erspread 
Heaven's cheerful face, the lowering element 
Scowls o’er the darken’d landscape snow, or shower ; 
If chance the radiant sun with farewell sweet 
Extend his evening beam, the fields revive. 

The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 
Attest their joy, that hill and valley ring.’ 

0 shame to men ! devil with devil damn’d 
Firm concord holds : men only disagree 
Of creatures rational, though under hope 
Of heavenly grace ; and, God proclaiming peace, 


' “Lest, here, like in Greek, and n« in Latin, implies an ellipsis : “I make Ibe re- 
mark, lest," etc. Kphes. ii. 9 , 9 : “ By grace arc je saved Ihrongh faith, not of works, 

IttI any man should boasl."— ^1*., T.) ii lii 

s “Close,” designing, canning, iike sometimes ; at fiitffx *jhvk, Homer, il. ni. 

“t’Tta'norlh wind generally clears the sky and drives away the 

considered one of the most beautiful within the whole range of poetry . The mitts ^ing 

from the tops of mounUins, and overspreading the horuon in a ”••• ’ 

express the gloom and dismay of the angels (420, etc.), and of ihcir doubtful 

tions dark and the illumination of the sky is a picture of their )oy •' 

tlon. There are two similes in.thc Iliad, but applied on occasions different from this, 

from which Hilton took some of the expressions and sentimenu here. II. v. 52t 

A)iV «/4tvov, 

Nnviati!,* 

eyo*5T( ytvo? Bo/jcato* x#c s()/wv 
7.»ypivav aveutriv . ciT« ve?«* ff/ic.ivra( 

Here, the Greeks, standing Orinly in one compact menacing body are co™pai^ “ * 
of dark clouds overhanging the mountain-tops in a calm ; and, in the omer wroyn 
„n, ato^Tey have repulsed the furious onset of the Trojans, and saved their ships, Uieir 
joy’u compared lo a burst of sunshine. II. x>». 297 : 

Qj ^ or' «?’ x0j«u?iS« >crv*5e(0 

a «yxtvn'a' vi'Stft.j 

Ex t’ cpxvov x*i Il.»w5iv«5 xxp'A 

K*t ^ x9 vxtppr/n xt^tre; xiOfp, 

Oi Sx'jx'A vx'jiv fi(ir'ja79tu«v0f 

Tut^ov a*y|iry«y7itv. 

“ Bleating herds." Both these words are used in a general sense, herit to 
sorts of cattle, and Wenfinj to cx|ircss their dilTerenl sounds or noises j in this h* 
bleating god.” (I. *h), when alluding to the Egyptian idols under the forms of 

rnn'oiM animals.— (.V., P-) 
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Yet live in hatred, enmity, and strife 
Among themselves, and levy cruel wars, 

Wasting the earth, each otlier to destroy ; 

As ir(whicli might induce us to accord) 

Man had not hellish foes enow besides, 

That day and night for his destruction wait. 

The Stygian council thus dissolv'd ; and forth 
In order came the grand infernal peers: 

Midst came their mighty Paramount, and seeiu vl 
Alone the antagonist of heaven, nor less 
Than hell’s dread emperor, with pomp supre n ■. 

And god-like iinitated slate ; him round 
A globe ' of liery Seraphim enclos’d, 

With bright emblazonry, and horrent arms.’ 

Then of their session ended they bid cry 
With trumpets' regal sound thegn-at re.sull : 

Toward the four winds four speedy Cherubim 
Pul to their mouths the sounding alchymy,’ 

By herald's voice explain’d : the hollow abyss 
Heard far and wide, and all the host of hell 
With deafening shout return’d them loud acclaim. 

Thence more at ease their minds, andsomewaat rais'd 
By false presumptuous hope, the ranged powers 
Disband, and wandering each his several way 
Pursues, as inclination, or .sad choice. 

Leads him ; perplex’d where he may likeliest find 
Truce to his restless thoughts, and entertain 
The irksome hours,* till his great chief return. 

Part on the plain, or in the air sublime, 

Upon the wing, or in swift race, contend, 

As at the Olympian games, or I’ythian fields : 
s3i Part curb their fiery steeds, or shun the goal ’ 


* Globe," (1 body of persons formed in a cirrie. \. 373 : “ Qua glubut ille 

tirum densissiinijs tirpel. " Mt|(on uses Uie word oiso in an incomparably beautiful 
passage ; Par. Reg. iv. .«i8i 

— - ‘“And slraiglil a Oery globe 
Of angels on full mM of «iiiK flpir Dlfrh. 

\Mio on Uifir plumy TAns received him soft 

From unoavy ctnUoo. end upbore 

An on a.fluutiog roacb through the bliilie tir; 

Then in a flowery valley set him down." 

* " fforren/ia marlis rtrma. ” Jiln. i. “ Horrentia pilis agmina." llor. 2Sat. i. i3. 
*' Horrenl,” bristird, prickly, also includes Ihe idea of lerriblc. See note, b. i. 563. 

*** Alcbymy " here means mijft/ mclal^ used for trumpet. It properly means that 
part of chemistry wlticli refers to Uie transmutation of niclals. — f/l.) 

^ Homer, II. ii. 774, represents the Myrmidons durin^t the absence of their chief 
Achilles from war, and Virgil, vi. 612, repre*ipnts Ibe departed heroes in Elysium, 
as cnlcrlaininR themselves with tlu*ir former favourite pursuits and exercises. 

s Plainly Uken from Horace i. Od. i. 4: .4/e/a<jue fervidis eritata rolls." But, 

with great judgment, be says raind, not fertid; because, in ibese bell games, the 
wheels, from the lire under and all about them, were fervid even before tbe race.— . 
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Witli rapid wheels, or fronted briKades form : 

As when, to warn proud cities,' war appears 
Waged in the troubled sky, and armies rush 
To battle in the clouds ; before each van 
Prick forth the aery knights, and couch their spears,* 
Till thickest legions close ; with feats of arms 
From either end of heaven the welkin * burns. 
Others, with vast Typlneun rage, more fell. 

Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the air 
In whirlwind ; hell scarce holds the wild u[iroar : 

As when Alcides,‘ from UEchalia crown'd 
With conque.st, felt the envenom’d robe, and tore 
Through pain up by the roots Thessalian pines. 

And Lichas from the top of 0£ta threw 
Into the Eubolc sea. Others, more mild. 

Retreated in a silent valley, sing 
'With notes angelical to many a harp 
Their own heroic deeds,' and hapless fall 
By doom of battle; and complain that fate 
Free virtue should inthral to force or chance.* 

531 Their song was partial but the harmony 


&9 


1 The belief of Ihcive portentous sipns very ancient. Ovid. Met. xv. 762: — 

** Slcna tamen laciut daut haud inrerfa fulari. 

Anna ferunl tiijiras Inter crepUaniia iiuIica, 

Torribilrwque lulias, audiUque cornua ctrlo, 

Prtrinonuluo nofai." 

(See Tibullus tl. V. 71.) So Virgil, Georft. 1. 474 

" AriQorum sbuiinni U>io Germania codIo 
A udiU, liuolUU tremaerunl moULua Aipcs.' 

*** Prick forth/' i.e. forward with the spur, in full career. Fairy Queen, Introduclioo » 
** A foodly knight was pricking o'er the plaio." 

** Couch/' i.a. Ox them in their rri/i, which were receptacles made for (he end of the 
spear in the breast of the armour. 

6 The vault of heaven. 

h The madness of Hercules was a frequent subject for tragedy among the ancients. 
Milton has been censured for this comparison, as sinking below the subject. The same 
objection, I think, would apply to any illustration drawn from the exercise of earthly 
power, as being inadequate; and be could not have selected a more appropriate ono 
than the last furious act of the most powerful being recorded in history. See the Her- 
cules of Euripides; and Ovid. Mot. ix. U6. 

6 This passage will recall to the classical reader's recollection Achilles entertaining 
bis hours of retirement in the same way. II. ix. iss 

Tiv ivp'jv xt/ir.'ifiVJVd /r/Cix, 

Ty eye ire,«ciy’ a.u^i o'* xa«x nvtT^jdV. 

6 This is taken from the famous distich of Euripides, which Brutus (juoled when he 
slew himself 

n TA</49y x/scT's , )&*/'>; »p* e/’ji o'x ct 
*r/ov J57/91/6V , »y o* /9.«. 

In some editions, for force, is quoted rvxw fortune. Milton has well comprehended 
both ; ** eiilbrall to force or cAancc.”— 

t Partial, " t.e. to Uieniselvcs ; it dwelt only on the sad consequences of their con- 
duct, not on i's etiili. — (C’owper.) 
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(Whal could it Ic.'S. whoa sjjirils immortal sia(??l ■ ' 

Suspended hell, and took with rav ishment 

The thronffing audience.' In discourse more sweet, 

(For eloquence the soul, song charms the sense,) 

Others apart sat on a hill retir'd,’ 

In thoughts more elevate, and reason’d high 
Of providence , foreknowledge, will, and fate — 

Fix’d fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute ; ’ 

And found no end, in wandering mazes lost. 

Of good and evil much they argued then 
Of happiness, and final misery. 

Passion and apathy, and glory and shame ; 

Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy ! 

Yet, with a pleasing sorcery, could charm 
Pain for a while, or anguish, and excite 
Fallacious hope, or arm the obdiired breast 
With stubborn patience, as with triple steel.' 

Another part, in squadrons and gross bands. 

On bold adventure to discovei wide 
That dismal world, (if any clime perhaps 
Might yield them easier habitation,) bend 
Four ways their flying march, along the banks 
Of four infernal rivers, that disgorge 
Into the burning lake their baleful streams ; ’ 

Abhorred Styx, the flood of deadly hate ; 

Sad Acheron , of sorrow, black and deep ; 

Cocytus, nam’d of lamentation loud 
sao Heard on the rueful stream ; fierce Phlegelhon, 


) So Vtrgil, Gcotk* h. dc>rribin){ iho elTpri of llic inusiv of Ur|>licust— 

’* Quin lp*e »iupu«re doreus, attiuc InOma letbl 
TirUra, cvnileo»qo« ImpieiB crinibus tnjfUfs 
EooeDlde*. tcnuitque Inbiaos iria Cerbenu ora. 

Atqae litonii Tcoto rota eoottiUl orbls.” 

Newton says the parenthesis, which here sus|>ends the aUenUoii amJ event. Rives an 
additional beauty. • 

* This mode of expression is Homeric. II. li. 80 

7-1'j KKxvtvOt xttBiCtro ru’Ttt yxvMv. 

) The turn of these words, rendered more beautiful by the addition of an epithet to 
each, very well expresses the mazes of these disquisitions. He refers to the studies of 
the schoolmen and metaphysicians, and the subjects of disputation among the heathen 
pl5ilo$ophcrs.“(JV,, Gil.) 

* Hor. i. Od. Hi. 9 

“ III! rubur. el cm triplex, 

Circa pectv$ eral.” 

3 litis elegant description gives a correct Greek delinition of the meaning of these Ihe 
rivers mentioned by the Greek and Latin wriiers as flowing through hell. Styx or 
Sfytji, from slugeo, to abhor; Aclieron, from arhen, to sorrow; Cocytus, from foctio, to 
lament; Phlegethon, from phtego, to inflame ; Lclbc, oblivion. Dante, Inferno xiv. lio, 
describes Lethe as rolling at a distance from the other infernal rivers. 
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Whose waves of torrent fire inflame with rage. 

Far off from these, a slow and silent stream, 

Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 

Her watery labyrinth; whereof who drinks, 

Forthwith iiis former state and being forgets, — 
Forgets both joy and grief, pleasure and pain. 

Beyond this flood-a frozen continent 
Lies dark and wild, beat with perpetual storms 
Of whirlwind and dire hail,' which on firm land 
Thaws not, but gathers heap, and ruin seems 
Of ancient pile, or else deep snow and ice ; 

A gulf profound as that Serbonian bog 
Betwixt Damiata and mount Casius old,* 

Where armies whole have sunk ; the parching air 
Burns frore,’ and cold performs the effects of fire. 
Thither, by harpy-footed Furies* hal’d. 

At certain revolutions, all the damn'd 
Are brought ; and feel by turns the bitter change 
Of fierce extremes — extremes by change more fierce : 
From beds of raging fire , to starve in ice ‘ 

Their soft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 
Immovable, infix'd, and frozen round — 
eo3 Periods of time ; thence hurried back to fire. 


I “ Dire hail. ” llor. i. Od. ii. i 

*' Jam Mils terrti olrls atque Utra 
Hrandinit mUII paler. 

See Xole, v. 285. 

*Serbonis was a lake of two hundred furlongs long, and one thousand in compass, 
between the ancient mount Cassius, and Damiaia, a city of Egypt, on one of the more 
eastern mouths of the Nile. It was surrounded on all sides by bills of loose sand, which, 
carried into the waters by high winds, so thickened the lake as not to be dtsUnguisbed 
from part of the continent. Mere whole armies have been swallowed up. See Herod, 
iii.; Lucan, Pbarsal. viii. 539. — '//.) In the scansion the final a in Damiata is to be sup- 
pressed. See Diod. Sicul. b. i. c. 11 . 

* Frore, an old word for frosty. The parching air burns wiih frost. So Virg. Georg. 

I. 93 : “ Uorete penclrabile ftigus adurat : ** and Ecclu.s. xlii. 20 , 2i : “ The co/d north 
vind burnrth the wilderness and consumeih the grass as Hero I may ob- 

serve, that pene/ro6i7e, in this passage of Virgil, is to be taken actively for penelrons. 
Threre are instances in the ancient classics of this transposed meaning of participles 
from passive to active, and from active to passive : there is a remarkable one in 
that phrase of Horace. Od. iii. 3, b. I. ** oceano ditiociabili.*’ Milton occasionally takes 
this liberty. 

♦There is no impropriety in applying “ Aorpy-fooled " to f'wrtes.” Ccicno, the 
harpy, (JEn. iii. 252) calls liersclf ‘Mhc greatest of the Furies.'* The harpies are de- 
scribed in that passage— “ Turba sonans |irredain pedtbiM rircumvoiat usicti." 

* Newton thinks Millon derived this idea of punishment by periodical transition from 
heat to cold from the Latin vulgar translation of Job xxiv. 19, which be often used : 
** Ad nimiuro calorem transcal ab aqiiis nivium." So Jerome and others understand 
it. But the same mode of punishment is menlioued by Shakspeare, Meas. for Meas. 
iii. I r— 

" And Ibfl deliffbtrd spirit 

To baibe to /frry flood*, or (o re»id« 

In thrilling rtgiont of thich’rihhtd ice.” 

So also Dante, Inferno ill. 8a. The notion was current in Milton’s time.— (7 .) 
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They ferry over this Lethean sound 
Both to and fro”, their sorrow to augment, 

And wish and struggle, as they pass, to reach 
The tempting stream, with one small drop to lose 
In sweet forgetfulness all pain and woe — 

All in one moment, and so near the brink ! 

But fate withstands, and, to oppose the attempt, 

Medusa with Gorgonian terror guards 

The ford ; ‘ and of itsa'lf the water llies 

All taste of living wight, as once it lied 

The lip of Tantalus.’ Thus roving on 

In confus'd march forlorn, the adventurous bands. 

With shuddering horror pale, and eyes aghast. 

View’d first their lamentable lot, and found 
No rest. Through many a dark and dreary vale 
They pass’d, and many a region dolorous — 

O’er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp — 

Rocks — coves — lakes — fens — bogs — dens — and shades of 
death ; ’ — 

A universe of death 1 which God by curse 
Created evil — for evil only good; 

Where all life dies — death lives, and nature breeds 
Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things— 

Abominable — inutterablc; and worse 
Than fables yet have feign’d, or fear conceiv’d, 

Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire.* 

Meanwhile, the adversary of God and man, 

Satan, with thoughts infiam’d of highest design, 

6]i Puts on swift wings,* and towards the gates of hell 


I This is a Unc allegory lo show Uiat there is no forgclfulncss in hell; memory being 
a part of the punishment of the damned. Kate withstands ** fnia obstant.'* 

440.) Medusa was one of the Gorgons, whose locks, entwined with snakes, were so ter- 
rible to look on, that they turned the beholder into stone. Ulysses (Odys. %i. 633) was 
desirous, when he visited the infernal regions, of seeing more of the departed heroes; 
but 1 was afraid, soys he, Proserpine might send her Gorgon.— 

Mil ^cvsfc «r«)ojy9Cu 

Afo'c* !Tfa|euv er/vvit ne^3«ptvct9t. — (A.) 

1 “ Tantalus a labris siiiens fugieiUia numina capiat/ llor. b. I. sal. i. 

> The commentators say, that tlic lime ami labour in pronouncing this rough verse, 
which consists of monosyllabic terms, each conveying a distinct idea, arc expressive of 
the tediousness and difficulty of the journey. Uurkc, (,Un the Sublime and Beautiful) 
says that the high idea caused by the word “death,” annexed to the others, which is 
raised higher by what follows, “A universe of death,” raises a great degree of the 
sublime. 

4 Addison seems to disapprove of iftc introduclion of thpbC nnitious beings in bell. 
But, as Newton has well observed, Milton had such high anlboriiy as Virgil, vi. 
273 — 381 ; Seneca, Hercul. Fur. 686; Statius Thebais vii. 47; Ctaudian in Rufln. f. 30; and 
Spenser, Fairy Queen, ii. 7, 2i. 

* It appears, from i. 23S, that he already had wings on, and that Utey were always on : 
when had be pul them off? “ Pul on” is hero used, as induo in Latin sometimes is, lo 
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Explores his solitnry llisht ; sometimes 
He scours the ri|iht hand coast, sometimes the left : 
Now shaves with level w ing the deep ; ' then soars 
Up to the fiery concave, towering high ; 

As when far off at sea a fleet descried 
Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds 
Close .sailing from llengala, or the isles 
OfTernate, andTidore, whence merchants bring 
Their spicy dnigs; they on the trading flood. 

Through the wide Ethiopian to the Cape, 

Ply stemming nightly toward the pole : ’ so seem’d 
Far oITthe flying fiend. At last appear 
tiell-bounds, high reaching to the horrid roof; 

.\nd thrice threefold the gates : three folds were brass 
Three iron, three of adamantine rock. 

Impenetrable, impal'd with circling fire, 

Yet unconsum'd. Before the gates there sat 
On either side a formidable. shape; 

The one seem'd woman to the waist, and fair ; 

But ended foul in many a scaly fold,* 

Voluminous and vast ; a serpent arm’d 
ts3 With mortal sting; about her middle round 


signify lo prepare^ (o get ready for ute. This, I think, is the simplest mode of solution. 
See nolo, b. v. 285. 

1 So JEn. Y. 217 

Radit iter H>)oidtim, celcres neque commoxfel alat." 

See Note, t. 285. 

* This simile has justly boon ronsiderod eminently grand and picturesque. Satan, 
lowering high" viiih eipandcd wings, is compared, not to a single ship, however 
large, under spread sails; but, as giving a nohier image, lo a whole fleet of the lar- 
gest ships at that time known, the Indiomcn, or vessels trading with India, seen just at 
a Ooei, when sailing closely, notoriously appears in the distance, ** hanging in the 
clouds." The length of the Indiamen's Toyage will convey the idea of Satan's distant 
expedition ; and ihie foreign names give a more dlgnitled cost lo the sirnilUude.— Ben- 
gala,” in Milton’s time a powerful kingdom, is now one of the provinces of British India, 
^ngal.— Temate, and Tidore,"lwo of the Molucca Islands.— “ Equinoctial winds," 
the trade winds that blow about the equinox.—^* iClhiopian," the part of the Indian 
ocean bordering on .Ethiopia.— “ Tlie Cape," the Cape of Good Hope.—** The pole," the 
north pole, northward.— “Stemming nightly." {.e. working on against the current at 
night, express Satan's laborious flight in the dark against all opposition.— (iV.) 

> Virgil, fin. vi. 574 

— »**Cemt9 ru«tAilU quail* 

Vejiibolo aedcat? faciei qu« timlua »erv«>tr 
QainquaflaU atrls Immanls hfalibus Uydra 
Swvtor Into* babel *«deni." 

The Italian and old English poets have dealt in allegories of this sort; but .Milton bas 
not only concentrated, but improved what was excellent in all of them, in this famous 
allegory, of which the learned .\Uerbiiry, In a letter lo Pope, says, “ 1 challenge you to 
show me any tiling equal lo the allegory of Sin and Death, either as lo'the greatness 
and justice of the invention, or the height and beauty of the colouring." See Spenser s 
description of Error in the mixed shape of a woman and serpent, F. Q. I. i. i4. and of 
Echidna, VI. vi. 10 : Dante, Inferno I 7 .— r., Wart.) James i. i5:“\Vhen Lust 
hath conceived, it bringeth forth Sin, and Sin, when it is iinisbed, bringeth forth 
Deaih."-(J?.) 
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A cry of hell-hounds never-ceasing bark'd, 

With wide Cerberean mouths, full loud, and rung 
A hideous peal ; yet, w hen they list, would creep, 

If aught disturb’d their noise, into her womb. 

And kennel there; yet there still bark’d, and howl’d 
Within, unseen. Far less abhorr’d than these 
Vex’d Scylla, bathing in the sea that parts 
Calabria from the hoarse Trinacrian shore ; ' 

Nor uglier follow the night-hag, when, call’d 
In secret, riding through the air ', she comes 
Lur’d with the smell of infant blood, to dance 
With Lapland witches, while the labouring moon 
Eclipses at their charms.’ The other shape, — 

If shape it might be call’d that shape had none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb ; ‘ 

Or substance might be call'd that shadow seem'd. 

For each seem’d either; black it stood as night,’ 
Fierce as ten Furies, terrible as hell. 

And shook a dreadful dart : what seem’d his head. 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on. 

Satan was now at hand ; and from his seal 
The monster moving onward came as fast 
With horrid .strides; hell trembled as he strode : ‘ 

»7i Th’ undaunted liend what this might be admir’d ; — 


1 See Ovid. Met. xiv. beginning; Virgil, Jvn.iii.42i. 

* Thu* the witches in Macbeth ore represented as riding through the air. 

> A superstitious belief in this circumstance was not exploded in Milton’s time, llte 
ancients believed that the moon was greatly affected by magical praeiiees ; and the Latin 
poest called the eclipses of the moon, laborri /wno*.— (fiiVA.) 

♦ Fairy Queen, Vll. vii. 46 

inu afiar all came Life, and laatl j Death ; 

Death wltb mostarim aad srln)} Usai;e»ern— 

Yet U he noufhl but parllns uf the breath, 

Ne ausht to aee, but like a sliade to «eeii, 

L'obodied, Daioul'd, anhearti. uuseen.'’-~(TA^ 

Euripides, in his tragedy of Alceilii, personifies 0xvxrc(. or Death ; a passage that 
WartOD thinks Milton had in his eye. Andreini, loo, in is AdamOy makes Death a 
person ; and perhaps, says Todd, he had him in view ; but whether I^ath here was an 
imitation or an original creation of the fancy, it is acknowledged on all hands that 
his description has many masterly touches of horrible magnificence, which are un* 
equalled. 

* l.ikc the ghost in Homer (Od. xi. 60S) 

0 ^ vvxrt 

I'vuwfv ty/*iVy f.*t eet vfu^i;n9fv ocorev. 

Aetvsv rxicTWvw*-, /9x)ecvrt evtx'jj?.— ( N.") 

• Fairy Queen, 1. vll. 8: — 

« Hl9 innnairuuf roemy 

With sturdy steps raroc stalkltiit in his sisht, 

An bldeoas giant, horrible, and hie, 

That with his tallness seem'd to threat the skie : 

Tha ground eke groaned ondor him (or dread.* 

See II. vil. 2ii. 

Siee Ariosto, Orl. Fur. vil. 5, 6. D.— Do\r!e$,) 
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Admir'd, — not fear'd; God and his Son except,' 

Created thing nought valued he, nor shunn'd ; 

And, with disdainful look, thus first began : 

“ Whence, and what art thou, execrable shape ! • 

“ That dar'st, though grim and terrible, advance 
“ Thy miscreated front athwart my way 
“ To yonder gates? through them I mean to pass; 

“ That be assur’d, without leave ask’d of thee ; 

“ Retire, or taste thy folly, and learn by proof, 

“ Hell-born ! not to contend with spirits of heaven." 

To whom the goblin full of wrath replied : 

“ Art thou that traitor-angel, art thou he,’ 

“ Who first broke peace in heaven, and faith, till then 
“ Unbroken ; and in proud, rebellious arms, 

“ Drew after him the third part of heaven’s sons 
‘‘ Conjur’d ‘ against the Highest; for which both thou 
“ And they, outcast from God, are here condemn'd 
“ To waste eternal days in woe and pain? 

“ And reckon’st thou thyself w ith spirits of heaven, 

“ Hell-doom ’d ! * and breath’st defiance hero and scorn, 
“ Where I reign king? and, to enrage thee more, — 

“ Thy king and lord. Rack to thy punishment,’ 

“ False’ fugitive! and to thy speed add wings, 

“ Lest with a w liip of scorpions I pursue 
“ Thy lingering ; or with one stroke of this dart 
" Strange horror seize thee, and pangs unfelt before." 
So spake the grisly terror, and in shape, 

70S So speaking and so threat'ning, grew tenfold 


t The subllely and hypercrilicism lhal would And absurdity in this passage, as if tlcoald 
appear from it ibalGod and his Son were created hoings, would rendersome ofihe finest 
passages in ancient and modern poetry less acceptable to our taste and judgment. Richard- 
son thinks except here is used with the same liberty abut, 333, 33G. So in his prose works, 
(i6M, vol. i. p. 3Y7,)** No place in heaven or earth, except Ae//, where charity may not en- 
ter.^ Todd says, except herds a verb in the imperative mood; “ include not God and his 
Son ; themhedid fear; but created thing he valued not.” So Sliakspeare (Rich. 111. act v. 
sc. $) 

Richard except, those vhom we Heht agilnst 
Uid rather tMve ns nia ihan him they folio*.'* 


Peck, on the recommendation of a learned friend," proposes the following punctuation 
and correction 

•* The andauDled Fiend *hat Uils mlshl be admired ; 

Admired; nought feared. t*od and his Son except; 

Crested thing not valued be, nor shunned.*' 

* il. x\\, 130;— 


Tf f . It; sevvVA>v , o pvj fr/n; efVTto; t*$evj ; 

» Much in the manner of the spirited speech in Spenser Jairy Queen, VI. vi. 35, : — 
“ Art thou he, iraylor," etc.— (T.) 

A In the sense of the Latin conjuratut, sworn together in conspiracy. 

> ** Hell-doomed" is a retort for hell-bom," line 667. 

s Tbe emphasis is to be laid on /Ay, which is here a long syllable. The first foot in 
the next line is also a spondee. 

T ^*?alsf," because be called himself a spin'/ o/Aeoren, line 667. 
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More dreadful and doforni. On the other side, 
Incens'd with indignation, Satan stood 
linterrined; and like a comet Inirn’d,' 

That fires the length of Ophiucliiis huge 
In the arctic sky, and from his horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war. Each at the head 
Levell’d his deadly aim ; their fatal hands 
No second stroke intend ; and such a frown 
Each cast at th’ other, as w hen two black clouds, 

With heaven's artillery fraugtit, come rattling on 
Over the Caspian ; * then stand front to front, 

Hovering a space, till winds the signal blow 
To join their dark encounter in mid air : 

So frown'd the mighty combatants, that hell 
Grew darker at their frown ; so inatcli'd ttiey stood; 
For never but once more’ was cither like 
To meet so great a foe. And now great deeds 
Had been acliiev'd, whereof all hell had rung. 

Had not* the snaky sorceress, that sat 
Fast by hell-gate, and kept the fatal key. 

Risen, and with hideous outcry rustl'd between. 

“ 0 father! what intends thy hand,” she cried, 

“ Against thy only son ? What fury, 0 son, 

“ Possesses thee to bend that mortal dart ‘ 

“ Against thy father's head ? and know'st for whom ; " 

Tji “ For Him who sits above, and laughs the w hile 


t Ttic ancient po^ls fi-c«{iitMUly compare a hero in shining; ar;nour (o a comet. So 
.€n. t. 977 

Non seoifeAC li-fiiiiU si qaando node comivtn' 

Snn^iiinel litculirc rulicni. oui Sirius urUor. 
ltlc«IMai morliosqite ferens morlolihiK ippris 
el Icto coolrlaHil luiiiUtc coytum.*' 

Rut this comet is so large as to fire the tength of the soiisielUlioii OjihiucUiH{\.e. 

SerpenUbolder/’the Greek name of SeriJcnlariuS)) « lcni:ili of .lUoul forty rtf:C.'es hi 
the norllicrn hemisphere. Extraordinary events, generally of a di.sastrous were 

supposed to follow on the appearance of comets, eclipses, nm) the like. See i. S99. So 
Tasso compares Arganlcs to a comet, and mcniions (he like fatal effccu (Vll. 52.) See 
also Fairy Queen, III. i. 10 .— 'iV., T.) The comparison here, in my opinion, has 
nothing to do with shining armour, but refers to the indignant flashing of his coun> 
tenance. 

» The simile is very properly dr.iwn from the Caspian Sea, as being very tempes- 
tuous, and in a dreary, solitary, and savage region. Sec lior. ii. Od. ix. 7.— Botclet.) 
> i.e. on Uie appearance of Christ, 
t It is the same turn of phrase in Iliad vii. 373 

VV <3^ 0t\fT'.9y t OVTvZ'.VTO 

El rjifiuxt; Aids tr/yt/u xxi stvi'/s'siv 
Mx^ert ffxisk co>c,u(^«7C. — {Stit.) 

* Bend, sometimes, as here, is applied to a weapon in ihe sense of getting it ready, and 
direrUni it to the object ; by a metaphor borrowed from bending a bow.— ( JoAnion. 

0 /. e. at Ihe same lime lAal thou knowcsl for whom. This is the reading of Milton’s 
own F.dition.— / iV). Tiekell reads the words with a note of interrogation. 
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“ At thee, ordain'd his drudjze, to exerute 
“ Whate’nr his wrath, wliich he rails justice, bids; — 

“ Ifis wrath, which one day will destroy ye both." 

She spake, and at her words the hellish pest 
Forbore; then these to her Satan return’d ; 

“ So strange thy outcry, and thy words so strange 
“ Thou intcrposcst, that niy sudden liand 
‘‘ Prevented spares to tell thee yet by deeds 
“ What it intends; till lirst I know of thee, 

“ What thing thou art, thus double-rorm’d ; and why, 

“ In this infernal vale first met, thou caH’st 
“ Me father,' and that phantasm call’st my son ; 

“ I know thee not, not ever saw till now 
“ Sight more detestable than him and thee." 

To whom thus the portress of hell-gate replied : 

“ Hast thou forgot me then, and do I seem 
“ Now in thine eye so foul ? once deem'd so fair 
“ In heaven, when at the assembly, and in sight 
Of all the Seraphim, with thee combin’d 
“ In bold conspiracy against heaven’s King, 

“ All on a sudden miserable pain 
“ Surpris’d thee; dim thine eyes and dizzy swum 
“ In darkness, while thy head flames thick and fast 
Threw forth ; till, on the left side opening w ide, 

“ Likest to thee in shape and count'nance bright, 

“ Then shining heavenly fair, a goddess arm’d, 

“ Out of thy head I sprung ;* amazement seiz’d 
“ All the host of heaven; back they recoil'd, afraid 
“ At first, and call’d me Sin, and for a sign 
“ Portentous held me ; but, familiar grown, 

“ I pleas'd, and with attractive graces won 
“ The most averse, thee chiefly, who full oft 
“ Thyself in me thy perfect image viewing, 

‘ Becam'st enamour'd, and such joy thou took’st 
‘ With me in secret, that my womb conceiv’d 
“ A growing burden. Meanwhile, war arose, 

“ And fields’ were fought in heaven; wherein remain’d 
“ (For what could else?) to our almighty foe 
“ Clear victory ; to our part loss and rout, 

771 “ Through all the empyrean : ‘ down they fell, 


i The finl fool is a spondee. 

* Sin is righily made lo spring out of (he head of Saian, as Minerva or Wisdom did 
out of Jupiter’s. 

8 “ Fields” is elsewhere used by Millon for baUtos. 

t IliUon always accents ihc third syllable of empyrean^ and the second of empyreal 
The word means, tht sent of fire, from tv and cv». 
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“ Driv’n headlong from the pitch of heaven, — down' 
“ Into this deep ; and in the general fall 
“ I also : at whirh time this powerful key "• 

“ Into my hand was given, with charge to keep 
“ These gates for ever shut, which none can pass 
“ Without my opening. Pen.sivc here I sat 
“ Alone : but long I .sat not, till my womb 
“ Pregnant by thee, and now excessive grown, 

“ Prodigious motion felt, and rueful thro(>s. 

“ At last this odious offspring whom thou seest, 

“ Thine ow n begotten, breaking violent way, 

“ Tore through my entrails, that, with fear and pain 
“ Distorted, all my nether shape thus grow 
“ Transform'd : but he my inbred enemy 
“ Forth issued, brandishing his fatal dart,* 

“ Made to destroy. I lied, and cried out ‘ Death ! ' 
“ Hell trembled at the hideous name, and sigh'd 
“ From all her eaves, and back resounded — ‘ Death! 
“ I fled; but he pursu'd, (though more, it seems, 

“ Inflam'd with lust than rage,) and, sw ifter far, 

“ Me overtook — his mother — all dismay’d, 

“ And, in embraces forcible and foul, 

“ Engendering with me, of that rape begot 
“ These yelling monsters, that, with ceaseless cry, 

“ Surround me, as thou saw’st; hourly conceiv'd, 

“ .\nd hourly born, with sorrow infinite 
“ To me ; for, when they list, into the womb 
“ That bred them they return, and howl, and gnaw 
“ My bowels, their repast ; then, bursting forth 
“ Al^resh, with conscious terrors vex me round, 

“ That rest or intermission none I lind. 

“ Before mine eyes in opposition sits 
“ Grim Death, my son and foe, who sets them on, 

“ And me his parent would full soon devour 
“ For want of other prey, but that he knows 
“ His end with mine involv'd ; and knows that I 
•01 “ Should prove a bitter morsel and his bane. 


1 The emphatic repeliiion of dottn is here a great poetic beauty. ~ 

* £o. xM.eift; **Telum fatale coruscal.*' 

> £q. ii. S3. 

** losoDDcre citk fcniiluinque ctTcrDV.**— (//-i 

There is a beautiful repetition simitar to this of rfra/A, in Virgil (.Georg, iv. where 
the floating bead of Orpheus called out Eurytlice,” which the banks of the river echoed 
ail along 

*' Turn qonqoe marmorcum rapui a ccrtice rt'TuUum 
Gar(H« quum metllo porlaii* QS^rriua 
Volterei, £nryriircn ioi ei frir<d» linraa. 

Ah mijertm aaima fuglcnte. Torjtut 

Enry(U<en tolo refer>*baDi flamin'* rlpr."— { > — 
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lenever that shall be; so Fate pronounc’d.’ 

0 father! I forewarn thee, shun 
, arrow ; neither vainly hope 
ivulnerable in those bright arms, 

“ Though temper'd lieavenly ; for that mortal dint,* 

“ Save He who reipns above, none can resist'." 

She finish’d ; and the subtle fiend his lore 
Soon team’d, now milder, and thus answer’d smooth : 

“ Dear daughter! since thou claim'st me for thy sire,* 

“ And my fair son here show’st me, the dear pledge 
“ Of dalliance had with thee in heaven, and joys 
“ Then sweet, now sad to mention, through dire change 
“ Befall’n us, unforeseen, unthought of; know, 

“ I come no enemy, but to set free 
“ From out this dark and dismal house of pain 
“ Both him and thee, and all the heavenly host 
“ Of spirits, that in our just pretences arm’d 
“ Fell with us from on high : from them I go 
“ This uncouth errand sole ; and, one for all, 

“ Myself expose w ith lonely steps to tread 
“ The unfounded deep, and through the void immense 
“ To search with wan(lering quest a place foretold 
“ Should be, and, by concurring signs, ere now 
“ Created, vast and round; — a place of bliss 
“ In the purlieus of heaven, and therein plac’d 
“ race of upstart creatures, to supply 
Perhaps our vacant room ; though more removed, 

“ Lest heaven, surcharged with potent multitude, 

“ Might hap to move new broils. Be this,* or aught 
“ Than this more secret, now design'd, I haste 
“ To know ; and, this once known, shall soon return, 

“ And bring ye to the place where thou and Death 
“ Shall dwell at ease, and up and down unseen 
“ Wing* silently the buxom* air embalm'd 


1 HtUon with great propriety make? Ihc Tallen Angels, and Sin here, attribute erenta 
to fate, without any mention of the Almighty. — (A'.) This was intended as some pal- 
liation for IbemseWes, at if a power superior to God bad ruled them. 

f ** Dinl,^ or dent, means sfroAe. 

s See a similar structure of sentence in the beginning of Satan’s opening speech (12>, 
and in Beelxebub's (Sit). Satan having now learned “his lore/’ or fetrow, changes with 
grest art his address into blandishment. 

t /. e. lythis, or whether this be; iiV, in Latin, is thus used sometimes without iho 
conjunction. 

s Somewhat in (he same way Hesiod ( 0 pp. et Dies, 102) mentions the joumeyings of 
diseases 

N&yflot xvB/S'jtKU9tv Ip’ let vvxr( 

Auro.uxTCf pocr.ivt , pi«sw»5rf 

2ty^ — 

# Tielding, elastic. Some say, quirk and active. 
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“ With odours : there jo shall be fed and fill'd 
“ Immeasurably : all things shall be your prey.”, 

, lie. ceas'd, for both seem'd highly pleas'd; and 
* *Grinn'd horrible a ghastly smile' to hear * — 

Ills famine should be lill'd ; and bless'd his maw 
Destin'd to that good hour : no less rejoic'd 
Ills mother bad, and thus bespake her sire : 

“ The key of this infernal pit by due, 

“ And by command of heaven's all-powerful King, 

“ I keci), by him forbidden to unlock 
“ These adamantine gates; against all force 
“ Death ready stands to interpose his dart, 

“ Fearless to be o'ermatch'd by living might. 

“ But what owe I to his commands above 
“ Who hates me, and hath hither thrust me down 
“ Into this gloom of Tartarus profound, 

“ To sit in hateful oIBce here confin'd, 

“ Inhabitant of heaven, and heavenly-born ; 

“ Here, in perpetual agony and pain, 

“ With terrors'and with clamours compass'd round 
“ Of mine ow n brood that on my bowels fe d? 

“ Thou art my father — thou my author — thou’ 

“ My being gav'st me; whom should I obey 
“ But thee? — whom follow? thou wilt bring me soon 
“ To that new world of light and bliss, among 
“ The gods who live at ease,* where I shall reign 
“ At thy right hand voluptuous, as beseems 
“ Thy daughter and thy darling, without end." 

Thus saying, from her side the fatal key. 

Sad insirument of all our woe, she took;* 

And, towards the gale rolling her bestial train. 

814 Forthwith the huge portcullis * high up drew , 



< Sevfr.ll of (Ilf most eminent poets have attempted to describe a hideout tmile. 
Horn. II.; vw s'.fTi But none to tuccessrully as Milton here.— (-V.) 

* The emphatic word It fhou; hence the first foot is a irocbcC. 

i A translation of Homer’s iiordt, rt.t r.t x 

i As the opening of hell’s gates was an event so important to the future history of the 
poem, he tlescribcs it luiiiuiely and with the most masterly force of expression ; the la* 
borious motion of the feet, and the harsh discordant sound of the vcrsiflcalion, and the 
sudden breaks, heiKhtcned by the frequent use of the letter r, are admirably expressive 
of the sense; and then when they are once flung open and for ever, the lines Bow on 
with a pomp and swell which it require.** a vointiie of breath to read with adequate effect. 
So after, when he describes ibe illimitable ocean, Uie various pauses which the mind is 
obliged to make, express so many sections, so to speak, of its boundless proportions, 
and its many ingredients. lloiT petty, says Newton, very justly, is the following de> 
scripUon of hell’s gates by Virgil compared with this, itn. v. 

— “ Horrlsooo strtdenies cardloe Mcrs 
Tandaoiur poria.” 

* Portcullis,” qu. por/o with a huge wooden gale resembling a harrow, for- 
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Which, but hcrseir, not all the Stygian powers 
I -ouU once have mov’d ; then in the key-hole turns 
TlioJ|i |i'icaty wards, and every bolt and bar , >**»Tr «/e ^ 
Of iS^iron, or solid rock, with ease ” 

Unfastens. On a sudden open fly. 

With impetuous recoil and jarring sound. 

The infernal doors, and on their hinges grato 
Harsli thunder, that the lowest bottom shook 
Of Erebus. She open’d, but to shut 
Excell d her power : the gates wide open stood. 

That with extended wings a banner’d host. 

Under spread ensigns marching, might pass through 
With horse and chariots rank’d in loose array ; 

So wide they stood, and, like a furnace-mouth, 

Cast forth redounding smoke and ruddy flame. 

Before their eyes in sudden view appear 
The secrets of the hoary deep ; a dark 
Illimitable ocean, without bound, 

Without dimension ; where length, breadth, and height. 

And time, and place, are lost; where eldest Night 
And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 
Of endless wars, and by confusion stand. 

For Hot, Cold, Moist, and Dry,' four champions fierce. 

Strive here for mastery, and to battle bring 

Their embryon atoms ; they around the flag » 

Of each his faction, in their several clans, 

Light-arm’d, or heavy, sharp, smooth, swift, or slow. 

Swarm populous, (unnumber’d as the sands 
Of Barca, or Cyrene's torrid soil. 

Levied to side with warring winds,) and poise 
Their lighter wings. To whom tliese most adhere, 

He rules a moment: Cliaos umpire sits, 

And by decision more embroils the fray 
!),)y By which he reigns; next him high arbiter 


meriy hung over (he gateways of roriifleil jilacos, ready to be let down suddenly io case 
of surprise.— Jfar.) 

1 SdiKon has borrowed ihe elements of Ovid's description of Chaoi (Mel. L 18, etc.) 
avoiding all bis puerilities. 

The li};ht, shifting sanda of Barca and Cyrene, ancient names of deMrl Iraclt In the 
north of .Africa, are thus described by Addison in his tragedy of Cato:— 

where yon t«si Kamldien plains eilend? 

Sudden the ioipelootta tinrricanea descend— 

Sweep tbrouKh tbe air— In circHoi eddies pit) — 

Tear up Ihe Mods, and ecp whole plains away- 
Tbe helpless iraveller wUh wild surprise 
Sees the dry desert ail around him rise. 

And smaiharetf in the dusky whirlwind— di«« “ 
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Chance governs all. Into this wild abyss, 

The womb of Nature, and perhaps her grave,' 

' Of neithbr sea, nor shore, nor air, nor fire, 

But all these in their pregnant causes mix’d 
Confus’dly ; and which thus must ever tight, 

Unless the Almighty Maker them ordain 
His dark materials to create more worlds ; 

Into this wild abyss, the wary fiet)d 

Stood on the brink of hell, and look’d a while,* 

Pondering his voyage ; for no narrow frith ‘ 

Ho had to cross. Nor was his ear less peal’d 
With noises loud and ruinous, (to compare 
Great things with small,) than when Bellona storms. 
With all her batt’ring engines bent to rase 
Some capital city ; or less than if this frame 
Of heaven were falling,* and these elements 
In mutiny had from lier axle torn 
The steadfast earth. At last his sail-broad vans ‘ 

He spreads for flight, and, in the surging smoke 
Uplifted, spurns the ground;* thence many a league. 
As in a cloudy chair, ascending rides 
Audacious ; but, that seat soon failing, meets 
A vast vacuity : all unawares. 

Fluttering his pennons vain,’ plumb down he drops 
Ten thousand fathom deep ; and to this hour 
Down had been falling, had not, by ill chance. 

The strong rebuff of some tumultuous cloud 
Instinct with fire and nitre hurried him 
As many miles aloft : that fury staid. 

Quench'd in a boggy syrtis, neither sea. 

Nor good dry land ; ' nigh founder’d on he fares, 

(41 Treading the crude consistence, — half on foot, — 


1 Lucretius v. 960 :—“Oroniparens eadem rcruro commune sepulchrum.” Comparo 
Spenser’s description of Chaos (Fairy Queen, HI. xi. 36.— T., Th.) 

* The period properly begins at 9I0, but the poet lingers in his description of Chaos, 
as Satan lingers to reconnoitre, before he proceeds. “Stood and looked," the same as 
standing looked. The flrst part of the sentence depends on the latter ?erb, as 5, 368.— 

(I*., P-) 

t Fre/ttm, a strait. 

s Uor. iii. Od. iii.i “Si fraclus illabatur orbis.“ 

s From rani»<w, properly a fan, or large winnowing machine. So r. 269. 

* Hor. iii. Od. ii. : “ Spernll hiimum fugienle penna.** 
t Hesiod (Thcog. 739).— 

xc wx'jru V”''’ *** t''fsfvtcv 

Ov5*st; tx'A7\ «( !T^<wr* itv/cwv ivtcjOc yev'.f?©* 

A/va xr; vjOoi rxt svOx ^ye))a 

—(7’.) 

“Pennons,’* from the Latin penna, pinions. 

* So Lucan 'Pharsal. ir. 30 f): “dyrtis— in dubio pelafi terr«fiui reln|uii.''— (7/.) 
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Hair flying; behoves him now both oar and sail.' 

As when a gryphon,’ through the wildernes.s 

With winged course, o’er hill or moory dale 

Pursues the Arimaspian, who by stealth 

Had from his wakeful custody purloin’d 

The guarded gold : so eagerly the fiend 

O’er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 

With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way. 

And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies.’ 

At length a universal hubbub wild 
Of stunning sounds, and voices all confus’d. 

Borne through the hollow dark, assaults his ear 
With loudest vehemence : thither he plies. 

Undaunted, to meet there whatever power 
Or spirit of the nethermost abyss* 

Might in that noise reside, of whom to ask 
Which way the nearest coast of darkness lies 
Bordering on light ; when straight behold the throne 
Of Chaos, and his dark pavilion spread 
Wide on the wasteful deep! With him enthron’d 
Sat sable-vested Night,’ eldest of things, 

MS The consort of his reign ; and by them stood 


1 U behoves him now (o use every eflbrt, as galleys hard pressed do. *'Remis ve> 
lisque/' was a proverb for might and 

I Gryphons were fabulous creatures, with the wings and head of an eagle, and the 
body of a lion ; and are said to guard gold. The Arimaspians were said to be a ooe> 
eyed people in Scythia, who adorned their hair with gold. See Lucan. Pharsal. iii. 380. 
Herodotus (iii. 110 , iv. 37,) and other authors relate that there were continual wars be- 
tween them and the Gryphons about gold, the Gryphons guarding it,and the Arimaspians 
taking it whenever they bad an opportunity. See Plin. Nat. HisL vi. 3.— £schytus 
bas a reference to them (Prom. Vinct. 830.) 

O^uircfiov; yu;i Zrfvci Mifisiysts xyv«; 

Ajsiu»9ievj ot xfi\/9\/i/n/T0v 

01XCV91V xu9t y««x nJ.Cvrtmvo* irOSOV — (Stit.) 

t The difnculty, irregularity, and uncertainly of Satan's voyage are incomparably ex- 
pressed by the number of monosyllables and pauses here. There is a memorable in- 
stance of the roughness of a road admirably described by a single verse in Homer (11. 
xxiii. t id) where there are a number of breaks as here * 

IUa)* 9* flf>xvT«, racrxvTx, trx«xvT* ti, ff/yiiix r', 

So Spenser (Fairy Queen, 1. xi. 38) describes the distress of the Red Cross Knight:^- 

“ Faint, weary, lore, embojricd, srlered. brent, 

Wllb beat. toil, wounds, arms, smart, and inward hrt”—{N., Tk.) 

This great beauty is heightened by the irregular combination, and studied disorder in 
the opposition of the words. 

^ Nethermost abyss.** Though the throne of Chaos was above hell, and consequently 
part of the abyss was so, yet a part of the abyss into which Satan fell in his voyage was 
also far betow it; so that, considered altogeUier, it was nethermost in respect to bell. 
Therefore there is no impropriety in applying nethermost abyss” to Chaos.— (P.) 

s (/<;<«) 6$ w;. (Eurip. Ion.) See Spenser’s line description of night, which is very 
much in the taste of this allegory. Fairy Queen, I. v. 30.— (A'.) 
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Orcus, and Ades, and the dreaded name 
OfDcmoRorgon ! ' Rumour next, and Chance, 

And Tumult, and Confusion, all embroil'd, 

And Discord with a thousand various mouths ! 

To whom Satan, turning boldly, thus: “Ve Rowen, 
“ And Spirits of this nethermost abyss, 

“ Chaos and ancient Night ! I come no spy, 

“ With purpose to explore, or to disturb 
“ The secrets’ of your realm ; but, by constraint 
“ Wandering this darksome desert, as my way 
“ Lies through your spacious empire up to light, 

“ Alone, and without guide, half lost, I seek 
“ What readiest path leads where your gloomy bounds 
“ Confine with heaven ; or ifsome other place, 

“ From your dominion won, the ethereal King 
“ Possesses lately, thither to arrive 
“ I travel this profound : direct my course : 

“ Directed, no mean recompense it brings 
“ To your behoof, if I that region lost, 

“ All usurpation thence expell'd, reduce 
" To her original darkness, and your sway; 

“ (Which is my present journey;) and once more 
“ Erect the standard there of ancient Night ; 

“ Yours be the advantage all, mine the revenge ! ” 

Thus Satan ; and him thus the Anarch old. 

With faltering speech, and visage incompos’d. 

Answer’d ; “I know thee, stranger, who thou art ; — 

“ That mighty leading angel, who of late 
“ Made head against heaven's King, though overthrown. 
“ I saw, and heard ; for such a numerous host 
“ Fled not in silence through the frighted deep, 

, “ With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 

“ Confusion worse confounded ; and heaven-gates 
“ Pour’d out by millions her victorious bands 
MB “ Pursuing. I upon my frontiers here 


I Domogorgon w.ts a rrijchirui, nameless deity which (he ancients thought capable of 
producing (he most terrible efTecIs, and (xltosc name they dreaded lo pronounce. He it 
mentioned as of terrible power in iiicantalionH. See Lucan. Pharsai. vi. 744 ; Slat. Theb. 
IT. SI 4. Spenser, Kairy Queen, I. v. w ; Tasso, Gier. Lib. siil. to. Virgil ( £n. vi. 
places similar imaginary beings within hell.— jV.) 

• Likeiecretfi sometimes, secret places. So Virg. (Gcor. iv. 403;:— 

" In iecreta tcni« ducam quo ressui ab uiidi» 

S« recipU.” 

^n. VI. lot 

— “Homndieque proeul ttcreta Slbjtiw 
Aolrum immaoe petit" 

•So Sp«D>er ^F^irJ Queen, VI. xii. 2 <).— 

" And seAivlied all iheir cell* and ucftU near- 
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“ Keep residence ; if all I can will serve 
“ That little which is left so to defend, 

“ Encroach'd on still IhrouKh your intestine broils' 

“ Weak'ningthe sceptre of old Night: first hell, 

" Your dungeon stretching far and wide beneath ; 

“ Now lately heaven and earth, another world, 

“ Hung o’er my realm, link’d in a golden chain’ 

“ To that side heaven from whence your legions fell. 
“ If that way be your walk, you have not far; 

“ So much the nearer danger: go, and speed ! 

“ Havoc, and spoil, and ruin, are my gain." 

He ceas’d ; and Satan staid not to reply, ' 

But, glad that now his sea should find a shore, 

With fresh alacrity, and force renew ’d. 

Springs upward, like a pyramid of fire. 

Into the wild expanse ; and, through the shock 
Of fighting elements, on all sides round 
Environ’d, wins his way : harder beset. 

And more endanger’d, than when Argo pass'd 
Through Bosphorus, betwixt thcjustling rocks;* 

Or when Ulysses on the larboard ‘ shunn’d 
Chary bdis, and by the other whirlpool steer’d. 

So he with dilficulty and labour hard 
I03J Mov’d on ; with difflenlty and labour he.’ 


* Ail Die carl) edilioits read il b ao evident from ibv following vertes that 

the encroachments here mentioned were the rrealion of Uc-t,and of the neto world, and 
the ** broils,** those betw een (>od and the rebel angels, that the best modern editions read 
**your.^ ** Weakening" here agrees with ** broils,** and therefore they should not be 
separated by a comma, as in the early editions.-^ P.) 

> There is mention made in Homer Jl. viii. !to) of Jupiter’s golden chain, by which he 
could draw up the gods, the earth, the sea, and the universe, and hold them suspended, 
but they could not draw him down.-> JV.) 

* Argo was the Drsl long ship ever seen in Greece, in which Jason and his companions 

sailed for Colchis, to fetch the golden neecc. Bosphorui, the straits of Constantinople, 
from rr,y.i, the ox ford, the sea being there so narrow that cattle are said to have 
swam across il.^The **just(ing rocks,” two rocks at the entrance into Uie Black Sea, 
called by the Greeks Symplegadei, from doehing togelher; which Mihon 

very properly translates, the yusl/inj^rocAs, because (hey were so near, that ala distance, 
from the rocking of the sea, (hey seemed to open and shut, and juslle one another, as 
the ship varied its course this wa) and that. Hence, at one time Ih^y were supposed (o 
float, and were called 5undromo^e#,and by Juvenal (xv lO) **coDcurrcniia saxa.**— CA’O 
They were sometimes called Cuaneai, or dark blue, from (ho mist that hung constantly 
over them. The voyages of Jason through the Syrnplegades, and of Ulysses through 
Scylla and Chary bdis, were the most famous and hazardous in all antiquity. 

4 Ulysses sailing on the larboard (to the left Aomf, where Scylla was)did thereby shun 
Charybdis, which was on the s/ar6ourd, or right hand. VirxU,£n. ill describes 
Scylla as a whirlpool, ** Naves in saxa trahentem." (See the whole description.) Scylla 
is a rock in t small bay on the Italian coast, into which (be tide runs so strongly as to 
draw in the ships which are within the compass of its force, and either dash (hem against 
the rocks or swallow them in the eddies ; for, when the currents so rush in, they are 
driven back by the rock at (he farther end, and so form an eddy or whirlpool. — [P.) See 
Athati. Klrcher's account. 

* The repetition of the words is designed to ilx the reader's attention to the labour 
and dilBoDUy ; and (be closing of the repetition with the word '* he” seems to convey a 
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But, he once past, soon after, wlien man fell. 

Strange alteration ! Sin and Death amain 
Following his track, — such was the will of Heav'ii, — 
Pav'd after him a broad and beaten way 
Over the dark abyss, whose boiling gulf 
Tamely endur'd a bridge of wondrous length. 

From hell continued, reaching the utmost orb 
Of this frail world ; by which the .spirits perverse. 
With easy intercourse, pass to and fro 
To tempt or punish mortals, except whom 
God and good angels guard by special grace. 

But now at last the sacred influence 
Of light appears, and from the walls of heaven 
Shoots far into the bosom of dim Night 
A. glimmering dawn: here Nature first begins 
Her farthest verge, and Chaos to retire. 

As from her' outmost works, a broken foe. 

With tumult less, and with less hostile din ; 

That Satan with less toil, and now with ease, 

Wafts on the calmer wave by dubious light,’ 

-Vnd, like a weather-beaten vessel, holds 
Gladly the port,’ though shrouds and tackle torn ; 

Or in the emptier waste resembling air 
Weighs his spread wings,‘ at leisure to behold 
Far off the empyreal heaven, extended wide 
In circuit, (undetermin’d square or round,) 

With opal ‘ towers and battlements adorn'd 
t)f living sapphire, once his native seat ! 

And fast by, hanging in a golden chain. 

This pendent world,' in bigness as a star 
Of smallest magnitude close by the moon. 

'fhither, full fraught with mischievous revenge, 
i«ss Accurs'd, and in a cursed hour, he hies. 


dealer idea oru. Evoii **he,’Mhc mosi ad>priturous, sagacious, and poacrTul of Ibo 
apirils, found it so. 

* '* Her,” I. e. nature’s works. 

* See Seneca, Hcrcul Fur. 668.— T.) 

2 ** Holds the port;” “occupal porlum.” (Hor.) 

* Sec Tasso, Ger. Liber, i. H . — < T.) 

f A son of pale bluish stone, reflecting everjr colour w hen turned to the light. 

< ** Pendent world,” here, is not the earth, but the new creation, or heaven and earth, 
the whole orb of fiied stars, to which the earth is but a point in comparison. (See 1004.) 
Besides, Satan does not yet sec this earth; sec ui. S43, 723. ‘'This pendent world,” or 
the newly created universe, appeared, when seen afar off, not bigger than the smallest 
star, and even the smallest star near the moon, the superior light of which makes an> 
star near appear small and indistinct.— (AT., A.) I have not hesitated to expunge the 
comma after** magnitude,” which all (he editions retain, and by retaining which it would 
appear that “close” refers to the “world,” whereas it refers lo “lUc moon.” 
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God, lilting on hti throne, ten Satin flying towardi thii world, then newly created ; 
ibowi him to the Son, who lat at his right hand; foretell the lucccss of Satan In 
perverting mankind, clean hii own Justico and wiidom from all impatition, ha- 
ving created man free and able enough to have withstood bis tempter; yet de- 
clares bit purpose of grace towards him, in regard he fell not of bis own malice, 
as did Satan, but by him leduced. The Son of God renders praises to his Father 
fur the manifestation of his gracious purpose towards man : but God again de- 
clares, that grace cannot be extended towards man without the satisfaction o( 
divine justice: man hath olTended the majesty of God by aspiring to godhead, 
and therefore, with all his progeny, devoled lo death, must die, unless some one 
can be f'und suflicicnt to answer fur his offence, and undergo his punishment. 
The Sou of God freely olTers himself a ransom for man : the Father accepts him, 
ordains his Incarnaliun, pronounces his exaltation above all names in heaven and 
eurib ; commands all the angels lo adore him. They obey, and hymning lo their 
harps in full quire, celebrate the Father and the Son. Meanwhile Satan alights 
upon the bare convex of this world's outermost orb; where wandering be first 
finds a place, since cailed the Limbo of Vanity : what persons and things fly up 
thither : thence comes lo the gale of heaven, described aKending by stairs, and 
tho walers above the firmament that flow about it ; his passage thence to the orb 
of the sun : he Gnds there Uriel, the regent of that orb, but first changes himself 
Into Ihe shape of a meaner angel ;and, pretending a zealous desire to behold the 
new creation, and man whom God bad placed here, inquires of him Ihe place of 
his habitation, and is directed : alights first on mount Nipbates. 


Uail, holy Light ! olTspring of heaven first born ! 
Or of the Eternal coeternal beam 
May I express thee unblam'd? since God is light, 
And never but in unapproached light 
s Dwelt from eternity dwelt then in thee. 


1 Ifllillon's mtjesly anywhere forsakes htm« it is in those parts of his poem where the 
divine persons, especially the Almighty, are introduced as speakers. He dares not give 
his imagination full play, but coniines himself with a kind of aw e to such thoughts and 
eipressions as are to be drawn from Scripture, and the works of the most orthodox di- 
vines. The beauties then of these speeches are not so proper to (111 the mind with senti- 
ments of grandeur, as they are with devotion and religious fear. The beauty of the 
speeches in the third book consists in that shortness, force, and perspicuity of style in 
which the poet has couched the great mysteries of Christianity, and the whole dispensa- 
tion of Providence with respect to man ; the abstruse doctrines of predestination, free 
will, and grace; as also the great points of incarnation and redemption. These subjects 
being in themselves dry to the generality of readers, the concise and clear manner in 
which be has treated them is very much to be admired ; as is likewise the particular art 
which he has made use of in interspersing alt those graces of poetry which the subject 
was capable of receiving. — Ad,) 

• Or may I without blame express thee, call Uice the cocterna! beam of the Eternal 
God.’ The ancients were very cautious and curious by what names they addressed theif 
deities; and Milton, in imitation of them, questions whether he should address light u 
the flrsi-horn offspring of heaven, or as the roclernal beam of the Kternal Father, or at 
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Bright effluence of bright es.sence increate! ' 

Or hear’st thou rather pure ethereal stream,* 

Whose fountain who sliall tell? Before the sun, — 
Before the heavens thou wert ; and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle, didst invest 
The rising world of waters dark and deep. 

Won from the void and formless inllnite.’ 

Thee I revisit now with bolder wing. 

Escap'd* the Stygian pool, though long detain'd 
In that obscure sojourn, while in iny night. 

Through utter and through middle darkness borne,' 
With other notes than to th’ Orphean lyre, 

1 sung of Chaos, and eternal Night ; * 

Taught by the heavenly Muse to venture dow n 
The dark descent, and up to re-asccnd, 

II Though hard and rare.'' Thee I revisit safe, 


• pure ethereal ilream whose fountain no one knew. But ai the second appellation 
seems to ascribe to light a proper eternity, or an eternity equal to that of God, he very 
justly doubts whether he may use that without blame.— '‘Since God is ligfai." ^ i John 
i. S: “God is light."— And never hut in unapproaclied light dwell from eternity.’* So 
1 Tim. Yi. 16 : “ Who [^God) alone hath immortaiity, dwelling in iba light, which no man 
can approach, no man can sec, or hath seen."— (A’.) 

I Solomon says this of wisdom: Wisd. of Solom. ril. 2 .^, 26 .— 'A.) 

t This is a pure Laiinism— dost Ibou delight rather to be called, dost Ibou rather iik* 
to bear the title of, “pure ethereal stream?" i4udioin Latin, and xkvj'm in Greek, some- 
times mean, bear oneself called ; hence to be named or called, though the parly may not 
bear it. So 6ena audtre, male audire, cj xx&utiy, x«xu»; xx&vetv, to be praised, lobe 
abused. So Hor. U. SaU y1. 

'* Halatloe pater, leu Jane iibcntiv$ audii." 

Milton so uses (he word in his Areopagitica. 

So Fairy Queen, I. y. 23,— 

“If old AfeB|le'» BOOS so toil hear,’* 

t The world was only in a state of fluidity when (he light was created. (See Gen. 1. 2, 3.) 
“The void and formless infinite/’ t. e. boundless Chaos, destitute, not of matter, but of 
any farmed being. This is, too, Uie meaning of the words, (Gen. i. 2.) “ The earth was 
without /orm, and void.” Fairy Queen, 1. i. 38; — 

“The rUiog world of waters, wide and deep.*— (A., p.) 

h Having escaped : classically used like elaptut. 

• “Utter darkness,” ro t/'/TC? iho ou/er darkness mentioned In Scripture- 

(he darkness of hell. Middle darkness,” is the darkness of (he middle guU between 
hell and heaven.— (A*.) 

s Orpheus rn.ifJe a hymn to Night, which Is erlant; he also wrote of the Creation out of 
Chaos. See Apollonius Rhodius, i. 483. Orphnis w as inspired by his mother Calliope, 
the heathen muse only; Milton by the htarenly musc: ihcrefore he boasts that he sung 
with other notes than Orpheus, though the subjects were the same. (RicA.;— “Orphean 
lyre” is a phrase taken from ApollOn. Rhod. ii. i6i 

pe^ar/yt ouvct.utcv asto'ev.— ( TFcrl.) 

t Though difficult and unusual (he arbicvemenl : the words are classically used in the 
occasional sense of durum and rarum. Newton says (his sentence is manifestly an aU 
luslon to Virg. iEn. vi. 128 :— 

“ S«d rerorare fraduia superanqiie ovsdere ad auraa, 

Hoc opns. Ilk tabor eat ; paaci, quoi o^qous ama*lt 
JopUer, BDt ardeiis aratil ad wtheni vinua. 

Dia teoUl potaaie.” 
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And feel thy sovereign vital lamp; but thou 
Revisit'st not these eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn ; 

So thick a Drop-serene hath quench’d their orbs, 
Or dim suffusion veil’d.' Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander where the Muses haunt 
Gear spring, or shady grove, or sunny lull, 

Smit with the love of sacred song; * but chief 
Thee, Sion, and the fiowery brooks’ beneath 
That wash thy hallow’d feet, and warbling flow. 
Nightly I visit : nor sometimes forget* 

Those other two ‘ equall’d with me in fate, 

S3 So were I equall’d with them in renown, 


> As being oncerlain of the real couse of his blindness he describes the two great 
causes according to what was (hen known, t. e. the guHa tertna and cataract. See 
his own account Of the malady in his letter to Phataras in Ihi^ notice of his Life. The 

aerefui was thought to be a transparent watery humour distilling upon the opUc 
nerve, making iillle change in (he eye in appearance. A cataract was supposed to begin 
with tuffusion or dimness gradually thickening like a cloud over the sight. 

• Georg, ii. 475 — 

Dolces ants omnia mosa, 

Qnaram sacra fero iogenU pervuMoa amors.'* 

> The brooks Kedron and Siloah flowed at the foot of Mount Sion. He was, he says, 
(as will be seen by a reference to his ** Life”) always delighted with the study of the an> 
cienl poets, but his chief delight was in the songs of the prophets on Sion, and in the 
Holy Scriptures; and in these he meditated day and night, notwithstanding his blind- 
ness. — iV., P.) 

4 The same as and not forgot : nor here is used for and not, in the sense that nee and 
nequt are sometimes used, t. e. for e( non. Bvery classical scholar knows there aro ma* 
nj Instances where the conjunction disjunctive negative is to be resolved into its parts. 

s Though he tnenllons /our, yet there are but two whom be particularly desires to re- 
semble, both of whom he distinguishes with the epithet ** blind,*' to niuke the likeness 
more striking — //omer, sometimes called .Maeonides, his favourite author ; and Thamy^ 
Hi. Tbamyris, now so little known, (his writings having been lost,) is mentioned by 
Homer, II. ii. 595 ; and Eustathius, the learned commentator of Homer, ranks him with 
Orpheus and Musaus, the most celebrated poets and musicians of antiquity. Plato 
mentions his hymns with honour in the beginning of his eighth book of Laws; and to- 
wards the conclusion of the last book of his Hepublic feigns, on the principles of trans- 
oiigration, that the soul of Thamyris passed into a nightingale. He was a Thracian by 
birth, and invented the Doric mood or measure, according to Pliny, vil. 57. Plutarch, in 
bis Trea lisa on Music, says, (hat he had the flnest voice of any man of his lime, and that 
b« wrote a poem of the war of the Tilan* with (he gods: and from Suidas likewise we 
learn that he composed a poem on the generation of the world *, which subjects being of 
near kin to Milton’s, iiiiKhl occasion the mention of him in this place. It seems then, 
that having at Urst only intended to mc.ttion these two, Milton, by the force of associa- 
tion of ideas, mentioned, currcnie calamo, Tircriorand Phineui; the llrst a Theban, 
(familiar to the readers of Lucian, and oft«n mentioned in ourevlaril classical authors,) 
the others king of Arcadia; both famous blind prnpArft and pocti of antiquity; for the 
word prophi(y itfiopuriji, sometimes comprehends both characters, as vatet does in 
Latin.— liV.) 

Some learned commentators would read *' those other loo** in order to get rid of the 
contradiction between the word /«?o, and the enumeration of four. But Milton wrote 
and I think Newton’s solution the most probable. Pearce, followed by some 
good modern critics, would transpose the words Tiresias and Phineus on account of tbo 
prosody, and read the line thus : — 

'* And Pbineas and TIreslai. prophsu nld." 

This 1 think an improvement. 
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Blind Thaniyris, and blind Mxonidcs, 

And Tiresias, and Phinous, prophets old ; 

Then feed on thoughts, that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers ; as the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid 
Tunes her nocturnal note.' Thus with the year 
Seasons return ; but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even, or morn, 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose. 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine; 

But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off ! and, for the book of knowledge fail'. 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of nature’s works, to me expung’d and ras’d. 

And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out ! ‘ 

So much the rather thou, celestial light. 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate ; there plant eyes ; all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse ; that 1 may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight. 

Now had the .\lmightv Father from above, 
j 7 From the pure empyrean where he sits 


> A be«ulifu) and concise imiUUon of Virgil's siitiile of Ihe nighlingaie« Georg, iv.ftii ; 
ooiiuing ihe circumsiance of the nightingale’s lamentation for her ravished brood, as 
being utisuilcd to him;~ 

"Qualia populeS moareni pblloopla aub DcohrS 
Flet noclecn, ramlMiufl a«d«Da mla«rabi1c rarmrn 
tat<<crat, at rooMUa laU Iocs qiieallbaa inipiel.'* 

See Odjss. xix. 518. 

a Pearce, fancying an absurdity in the present reading, which is .Wilton’s own, pro- 
poses to point the passage by a semicolon after the words blank ^ and rased,*' and 
read ** o// nature’s,** for ** of nature’s,** thus making these two lines ablatives absolute. 
Newton says some such emendation were to be wished, as *^oihermise, it is not easy lo 
say what the conjunction and copulates icisdom to.*' Thus Todd defends the test: 
** There is little dinicuUy in this passage ifae consider iriidom as the penifire case; *of 
nature’s works wisdom.*** In iny opinion the emendation of Pearce, however inge- 
nious, is unnecessary ; while Todd’s defence of the text is absurd. As wnteerjo/ is here 
the inseparable adjunct of 6/an/r, and, as the itords, **al one entrance quite shut out,** 
serve to show that wisdom was not shut out at every entrance, but only partially, it 
would be a folly, and involve a contradiction of terms, lo make tcitdom the genitive of 
htank^il would make Wilton say, a unicer/ai blank of partially eicluded wisdom. The 
explanation of the text then, 1 think, is simply this—u't^om is the ablative case coupled 
by and with blank. Tbe works of nature ;hc means ejcternal nature) were lo htmW 
wmeeraa/ blank by reason of his loss of the sense of sight, the only channel through 
which a knowledge of external objects could reach the mind ; but not so wisdom, which 
was only shut out to him at one entrance, t.e. fenaa/<on, leaving the oUier great en- 
trance, reflecHon (and these two, according to Locke, are the great avenues of ideas to 
the mind, and Uie fountain of all our knowledge), still open. Thus, in place of tbe book 
of general knowledge open lo him, he was presenU’d w ith the book of nature's works 
totally shut up, and with the book of wisdom parlially so. The construction therefore 
presented with a unitereal blank of nature’s works, and (with) viadom at one en- 
irattce quite shut out.” 
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High thron’d above all height, bent down his eye,' 
Ills own works, and their works,’ at once in view.’ 
About him all the sanctities of heaven 
Stood thick as stars, and from his sight receiv’d 
Beatitude past utterance ; ’ on his right 
The radiant image of his glory sat. 

His only Son. On earth he first beheld 
Our two first parents, yet the only two 
Of mankind, in the happy garden plac’d. 

Reaping immortal fruits of joy and love— 
Uninterrupted joy— unrivall’d love. 

In blissful solitude. He then survey’d 
Hell and the gulf between, and Satan there 
Coasting the wall of heaven on this side night. 

In the dun air sublime ; and ready now 
To stoop with wearied wings, and willing feet, 

On the bare outside of this world, that seem’d 
tirm land imbosom’d without firmament;* 

Uncertain w hich, in ocean or in air. 

Him God beholding from his prospect high. 

Wherein past, present, future, he beholds,’ 

Thus to his only Son, foreseeing, spake : 

‘ Only begotten Son !* seest thou what rage 
“ Transports our adversary? whom no bounds 
‘‘ Prescrib’d, no bars of hell, nor all the chains 
‘ Heap d on him there, nor yet the main abyss 
Wide interrupt,* ran hold ; so bent he seems 
“ On desperate revenge, that shall redound 
“ Upon his own rebellious head. And now. 

Through all restraint broke loose, he wings his way 
“ Not far olT heaven, in the precincts of light, 

“ Directly towards the new-created world, 

“ .\nd man there plac’d, with purpose to essay 
“ If him by force he can destroy, or, worsi?, 
n “ By some false guile pervert ; and shall pervert : 


Almiuhl) * looking down from Hm- 

ven. { / ft.) sjo ;fkn. i. : “feic conslitit vcrlice ccbIL” 

*1.0. ibc operations of the devils.”— .V.) 

* He here alludes to the beatific vision, in which many divines suppose the happiness 

of the saints to consist in Heaven : Th.) 

* The universe appeared to Satan to be a solid clobe encompassed on all sides, but 
whether with air or water lie was uncertain, yet without any armament, t. e. any sphere 
or rued stars over it, as over the earth.— 

s In this and other speeches of God the Father, Milton has followed the doctrine of 
hi. rclcr, St. Paul, St. John, etc. with great exactness, and has generally kept to their 
very expressions.— (.ytiV.) " ^ i***v*«wu 

« “Interrupt/; Adjective, “containing a chasm Used in the occasional 

ff”** .. *n;crrtt/i/us, broken through; as “miirus inlerruptus,” Cesar. Bel. 

(ial. VII.; mterrupli pontes,” Tacit. Hist.; “itinera inlerrupla,” Tacit Annal. 

0 
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“ For man will hearken to his glozing lies, 

“ And easiiy transgress the sole command, 

“ Sole pledge of his obedience : so will fall, 

“ He and his faithless progeny. Whose fault? 

“ Whose but his own ? Ingrate! he had of me 
“ All he could have ; I made him just and right, 

“ Sullicient to have stood, though free to fall. 

“ Such I created all the ethereal Powers 
“ And spirits, both them who stood, and them who fail’d ; ' 
“ Freely they stood who stood, and fell who fell. 

“ Not free, what proof eould tliey have given sincere 
“ Of true allegiance, constant faith, or love, 

“ Where only what they needs must do appear’d, 

“ Not what they would? What praise could they receive? 
“ What pleasure I from such obedience paid ; 

“ When will and reason (reason also is choice) ’ 

“ Useless and vain,— of freedom both despoil’d, — 

“ Made passive both, — had serv’d necessity, 

“ Not me ? They therefore, as to rigid belong'd, 

“ So were created ; nor can justly accuse 
“ Their Maker, or their making, or their fate, 

“ As if predestination over-rul’d 
“ Their will, dispos’d by absolute decree, 

“ Or high foreknowledge. Tltey themselves decreed 
“ Their own revolt, not I : if ’ I foreknew, 

“ Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault, 

“ Which had no less prov’d certain unforeknown. 

“ So, without least impulse, or shadow of fate, 

“ Or aught by me immutably foreseen,* 

“ They trespass; authors to themselves in all, 

“ Both what they judge, and w hat they choose ; for so 
“ I form’d them, free ; and free they must remain, 

“ Till they enthral themselves : I else must change 
iM “ Their nature, and revoke the high decree 


1 Both ihe antilhelon and itie repciilion in (he nc\t line show (bat the eulhor gave il 
ftUj not fai/ed.—iB.) 

* When two or more things are proposed, it is the business of Reason to choose, i. e. 
determine speculatively, which is the best; as it is the business of Wisdom to d«ler> 
mine praetiea//p. A mode of expression taken from Plato-— ,5/tf.) 

s ** If” here does not imply doubt or uncertainty, but is uscmI, as il somelimes is in the 
beti authors, in the sense of (hough.— (JV. So is ti in Latin: Ter.Eun.l.i. 4,**Red«aia? 
non, it me obsccrct.'* 

* Bentley says the two ideas here cannot unite; and proposed to read “ immutably 
foredoomed.* Pearce, agreeing in the objection, proposes **tmmufoh/e foreseen.^ 
Newton aays *' immutably foreseen ” seems to mean, so furcsceii as to be immutable. I 
think the present reading is defensible and right, **immulably*' being metaphorically 
taken for, perpetually, constanlly, steadily; tmmu/a&t7i>issomeiimes used in thtssenso. 
(See Facriolali’s Lexicon Oiunis Latinitatis.) 1 think it quite wrong to propose emenda- 
’.ions, if Milton's own text be capable of explanation. 
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“ Unchangeable, eternal, which ordain’d 
“ Their freedom : they themselves ordain’d their fall. 

“ The first sort by their own suggestion feel, 

“ Self-tempted, self-deprav’d : man falls, deceiv'd 
“ By the other first : man therefore shall find grace, 

“ The other none ; in mercy and justice both, 

“ Through heaven and earth, so shall my glory excel ; 
“ But mercy, first and last, shall brightest shfne.” 

Thus while God spake, ambrosial fragrance fill'd 
All heaven, and in the blessed spirits elect 
Sense of new joy inelTable diffus'd.’ 

Beyond compare the Son of God was seen 
Most glorious ; in him all his Father shone 
Substantially express'd ; ’ and in his face 
Divine compassion visibly appear’d, 

Love without end, and without measure grace , 

Which uttering, thus he to his Father spake ; 

“ 0 Father 1 gracious w as that word which clos’d 
“ Thy sovereign sentence, that man should find grace ; 
“ For which both heaven and earth shall high extol 
“ Thy praises, with the innumerable sound 
“ Of hymns ’ and sacred songs, wherewith thy throne 
“ Encompass’d shall resound thee ever blest. 

“ For should man finally be lost ? should man, 

“ Thy creature late so lov'd, thy youngest son,’ 

“ Fall, circumvented thus by fraud though join’d 
“ With his own folly ? That be from thei; far, 

“ Tnat far be from thee. Father, who art judge 
“ Of all things made, and judgest only right. 

“ Or shali the adversary thus obtain 
“ His end, and frustrate thine? shall he fulfil 
“ His malice, and thy goodness bring to nought ; 

“ Or proud return, tliough to his heavier doom, 

“ Yet with revenge accomplish’d, and to hell 
“ Draw after him the whole race of mankind 
161 “ By him corrupted ? Or wilt thou thyself 


> Homor and the ancient poets, consistently with their notions of the Supreme Being, 
when they represent the Deity speaking) describe a scene of terror and constematioo; 
the beareni, scaS) and earth tremble, etc. But Milton, consistently with ibc mild, bene» 
volent idee of the Deity, upon the Christian scheme, has, very judiciously, made the words. 
of the Almighty diffuse fragrance and delight all round him. There is a passage in 
Ariosto, c. xiix. st. 80, in the same taste with ibis of Milton.— (TA.) 

8 So Heb. i. 8 : *^Tbc brightness of bis Father's glory, and the express image of bis 
person."— (£/.) 

* So i. 101 : ** innumerable force of spirits." In both these cases “ innumerable” is to 
be joined to ‘‘spirits” and to ** hymns."— (//.) l.ike “ magna terga bourn." — jCn. 

^ This is a purely Homeric phrase: rx>vvfr:q,', the child of old age, or the youngest 
born, is often mentioned by Homer as the peculiar object of parental affection and care 
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“ Abolish thy creation, and unmake 
“ For him, what for thy glory tliou hast niadi-? 

“ So should thy goodness and thy greatness both 
“ Be question'd, and blaspliem’d without defence.” ' 
To whom the great Creator tlius replied ; 

“ 0 Son, in wliom my soul hath liiief deliglit, 

“ Son of my bosom. Son w ho art alone 
“ My word, my wisdom, and efrcctual miglit ! 

“ All hast thou spoken as my tliouglils are, all 
“ As my eternal purpose hath decreed. 

“ Man shall not quite be lost, but sav’d who will ; 

“ Yet not of w ill in him,’ but grace in me 
“ Freely vouchsafd : once more I will renew 
His lapsed powers, tliough forfeit, and enthrall'd 
“ By sin to foul exorbitant desires ; 

“ Upheld by me, \el once more he shall stand 
“ On even ground against his mortal foe ; 

“ By me upheld,’ that he may know how frail 
“ His fall’n condition is, and to me owe 
“ All his deliv’rance, and to none but me. 

“ Some I have cho.sen of peculiar grace,* 

“ Elect above the rest ; so is my will ; 

“ The rest shall hear me call, and oft be warn’d 
" Their sinful state,’ and to appease betimes 
HI “ The incensed Deity, while olTer’d grace 


1 The irrangeiDenl of lliU Speech is entirely Demosthenic: first « question is put by* 
poiheticAlly^he question on which the whole arf;uincnt depends then this leading 
question is split, or diverge.** into a number of direct ones, alt subsidiary to the first, 
t which are often to be taken, m the development of the argument, parenthetically, a* 
here); — and then at last the conclusion, as answer, comes moulded to the grammatical 
arrangement of the aiilccedenl. It is so here: should man be lost (iso). . . . so lAcm/d 
thy goodness be l>laspheincd.''^Thc words 'Mhal be far from thee,” etc. are an imitation 
of Gen. xviii. 7S. 

* “Who will," i. e. whoever wishes; “who" is here to be taken as the parlicular in- 
dividual from the unicer/a/ genus of man, according lo the principles of logic and 
grammar. — '‘Not of w ill," t. e. not in consequence of his own wish shall he be saved. 

* It was before(i78,} “ upheld by roe.” The (urnoflhe words here is remarkable.^, A.) 

t Our author thought, like some of the more moderate Calvinists, that some were 

elected by peculiar grace ; the rest might be saved by complying with the conditions of 
ihc Gospel.—(iY.) 

* This a classical syntax of a very unusual kind. Is is a principle laid down by ihe 
l.atin grammarians, that a verb governing in the aeftre voice two cases, one being an ac- 
cusative, governs still the aceusatiTe in the passive: accordingly, “state" must be the 
accusative or objective case after “warned.” The conjunction copulative “and,” in 
pbee of coupling, according to its strict use and meaning, a tike case, mood, or tense, 
couples sometimes an accusative ease with an intliiile mood ; “state” and “to appease” 
both depending on “ warned.” The following passage will be a suflQcietit classical au- 
thority, JSn. Vi. 620 

—"justitiam raonlli, et non temnere diros.'* 

But strictly speaking, and utterly abandoning the subilelies of the grammarians, I may 
say that the accusative case, as in Greek, is governed by a preposition understood, (<e- 
rwndMtn, ccTx): as such phrases are elliptical. 
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“ Invites : for I will clctir their senses dark, 

“ What may sulTice ; and sorten stony hearts 
“ To pray, repent, and bring obedience due. 

“ To prayer, repentance, and obedience due 
‘ Though but endeavour’d with sincere intent, 

“ Mine ear shall not be slow, mine eye not shut. 

“ .\nd I will place within them as a guide, 

“ My umpire, conscience ; whom if they will hear, 

“ Light after light, well us’d, they shall attain, 

“ And, to the end persisting, safe arrive. 

“ This my long sulTeranre, and my day of grace, 

“ They who neglect and scorn, shall never taste; 

“ But hard be harden’d, blind be blinded more,' 

“ That they may stumble on, and deeper fall ; 

“ And none but such from mercy I exclude. 

“ But yet all is not done : man disobeying, 

“ Disloyal, breaks his fealty, and sins 
“ Against the high supremacy of Heaven, 

“ Affecting godhead, and, so losing all, 

“ To expiate his treason hath nought h'fl ; 

“ But, to destruction sacred and devote,* 

“ He, with his whole posterity, must die : 

“ Die he or justice must ; unle.ss for him 
“ Some other able, and as w illing, pay 
“ The rigid satisfaction — 'loath for death. 

“ Say, heavenly Powers, where shall we find such love? 
“ Which of ye will be mortal, to redeem 
“ Man’s mortal crime; and just, the unjust to save?* 

“ Dwells in all heaven charity so dear? ” 

He ask’d, but all the heavenly quire stood inutc,^ 
.\nd silence was in heaven : on man’s behalf 
Patron or interces.sor none appear’d ; 

Much less that durst upon his own head drawr 
The deadly forfeiture, and ransom set. 

And now, without redemption, all mankind 
Must have been lost, adjudg’d to death and hell 
By doom severe, had not the Son of God, 

In whom the fulness dwells of love divine, 

Ks His dearest mediation thus renew’d. 




* “Seeing ibcy may not see, and hearing may not undersUnd.— VoAn.) 

> Saered here is used in ihe sense that rafrr somclimei$is in Laliii— orrurreef on carlb, 
and therefore dedicated an a propitiatory ofTering to the divinity. 

* See I Peter iii. I8.— :'.V.) 

* The phrase is quite Homerie.— 

O' <)*’ y?a itxvrif r/evrvr« near/, 

Sec Rev. tiii i. 
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“ Father! Thy word is past, man shall find grace : 

“ And shall grace not find means, that finds her way 
“ The speediest of thy winged messengers 
“ To visit all thy creatures; and to alt 
“ Comes unprevented,' unimplored, unsought? 

“ Happy for man, so comingl He her aid 
“ Can never seek, one<- dead in sins, and lost — 

“ Atonement for himself, or offering meet, 

“ (Indebted, and undone! ) hath none to bring. 

“ Behold me, then ; me for him, life for life, 

“ I offer; on me let thine anger fall : 

“ Account me man ; ’ I for his siike will leave 
“ Thy bosom, and this glory next to thee 
“ Freely put off, and for him lastly die 
“ Well pleas'd : on me let Death wreak all his rage ; 

“ Under his gloomy power 1 shall not long 
“ Lie vanquish'd ; thou hast given me to possess 
" Life in myself for ever : * by thee I live, 

“ Though now to Death I yield, and am his due, 

“ All that of me can die : yet, that debt paid, 

“ Thou wilt not leave me in the loathsome grave 
“ His prey, nor suffer my unspotted soul 
“ For ever with corruption there to dwell 
“ But I shall rise victorious, and subdue 
“ My vanquisher spoil’d of his vaunted spoil ; 

“ Death his death's wound shall then receive,’ and stoop 
“ Inglorious, of his mortal sting disarm’d. 

“ I, through the ample air, in triumph high 
“ Shall lead Hell captive, maugre’ hell, and show 
“ The Powers of darkness bound. Thou, at the sight 
“ Pleas’d, out of heaven shall look down, and smile, 

“ 'V^^hile, by thee rais’d, 1 ruin all my foes — 

“ Death last, and with his carcass glut the grave : '' 

“ Then, with the multitude of my redeem’d, 
jci “ Shall enter heaven, long absent, and return. 


1 Unanticipated. Milton, on Scriptural authority, uses the word prevent^ and prere- 
nienr elsewhere, in the Latin sense of prtBvenio, to come before, to anticipate. “Grace 
unproven ted," here, is prace not preceded by merit or supplication ; but which does itself 
precede, as it is a free gift. Sec 2 Tim. i P ; Psalm lavwiii. I3. — i Rirh.) 

* The frequent and earnest repetition of “ me" here is very much like that in Virg. 

.En. ii. 427. — .... 

" Me, me: atUiiro qnl fwl. Id me contertlle fpirutn 

'* FIfUe me, »i qua e*l In me omnia tela 
ConjIcKe, 0 RutoH ; me prlraom ab«umlte ferro."— .) 

5 So John V. 26. 

* So Psalm xvi. lO: “Thou will nol leave my soul In hell, nor suffer ihy Holy One lo 
sec corru pilot! applied by St. Peter, (Acts ii. 20,) lo our Saviour's resurrection. — (JV.) 

* “ 0 death! where is thy $Ung? 0 grave! where is thy victory?” i Ck>r. iv. SS 

6 “ Maugre,” in despite of. See Psalm Ixviii, 

’ I Cor. XV. 26.— ^\.) 
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“ Father, to sec thy face, wherein no cloud 
“ Of anger shall remain, but peace assur'd 
“ And reconcilement : wrath shall be no more 
“ Thencefnrtb, but in thy presence joy entire.”’ 

His words here ended, but his meek aspect 
Silent yet spake,’ and breath'd immortal love 
To mortal men ; above w bich only shone 
Filial obedience : fis a sacrifice 
Glad to be offer'd, be attends the will 
Of his great Father.’ Admiration seiz'd 
All heaven, what this might mean, and whither tend. 
Wondering; but soon tbc Almighty thus replied. 

“ 0 thou, in heaven and earth the only peace 
“ Found out for mankind under wrath 1 0 thou, 

“ My sole complacence! well thou knowest how dear 
“ To me are all my works, nor man the least, 

“ Though last created ; that for him 1 spare 
“ Thee from my bosom and right hand, to save, 

“ By losing thee awhile, the whole race lost. 

“ Thou therefore, whom thou only canst redeem, 

“ Their nature ‘ also to thy nature join ; 

“ .And be thyself man among men on earth, 

“ Made flesh, when time’ shall be, of virgin seed, 

“ By wondrous birth ; be thou in Adam's room 
“ The head of all mankind, though Adam's son. 

“ As in him perish all men, so in thee,’ 

“ As from a second root, shall be restor'd 
“ As many as are restor'd ; without thee none. 

“ His crime makes guilty all his sons ; thy merit, 

“ Imputed,’ shall absolve them who renounce 
“ Their own both righteous and unrighteous deeds, 

“ And live in thee transplanted, and from thee > 

“ Receive new life.* So man, as is most just, 

“ Shall satisfy for man, be judg'd and die ; 

“ And dying rise, and rising with him raise 


< So PmIid xvL 11 .— (T.) 

t Hiis patMge bas been frcquenlly quoted as an instanre of iho power and accuracy 
with which Milton sustains the character of his personages. The go^neas and raUdnaas 
of Cbriat are here admirably portrayed. ■;] 

• An allusion to Psalm xl. 6 and the following verscs.—(JV.) 

* /. e> The nature of them whom ihoii only canst redeem. 

» “Time " here is used in the occasional case of temptu, a proper oceaafon, or 

lit time, in opposition to diet, length of time, or 

« 1 Cor. XV. w.— (JV.) 

7 “Imputed,* •. e. ascribed to them. Tills passage is quoted by Johnson as an lllus- 
(ralion of one deftniUon of tmpuio— “ to reckon to one what does not properly belong to 
him." 

s Milton here, as elsewhere, when speaking the doctrines of Christianity, adopta Uie 
style of St. Paul. — N,', * 
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“ HIs brethren, ransom'd with his ow?n dear life. 

** So heavenly love shall outdo hellish halo, 

“ Giving to death, and dying to redeem— 

“ So dearly to redeem, what hellish hate 
“ So easily destroy'd, and still destroys 
" In those who, when they may, accept not grace. 

“ Nor Shalt thou, by descending to assume 
“ Man's nature, lessen or degrade thine own. 

•• Because thou hast, though thron’d in highest bliss 
“ Equal to God, and equally enjoying 
“ God-like fruition, quitted all, to save 
“ A world from utter loss, and hast been found, 

" By merit more than birthright. Son of God — 

“ Found worthiest to be so, by being good, 

“ Far more than great, or high ; — because in thee 
Love hath abounded more than glory abounds; 

“ Therefore thy humiliation shall exalt 
“ With thee thy manhood also to this throne : 

“ Here shalt thou sit incarnate— here shalt reign 
“ Both God and man. Son both of God and man, 

“ Anointed universal King : ’ all power 
“ I give thee; reign for ever, and assume 
** Thy merits;* under thee, as head supreme, 

“ Thrones, Princedoms, Powers, Dominions, 1 reduce . 
*• All knees to thee shall bow,‘ of them that bide 
“ In heaven, or earth, or under earth in hell. 

“ When thou, attended gloriously from heaven, 

“ Shalt in the sky appear, and from thee send 
“ The summoning Archangels to proclaim 
“ Thy dread tribunal ; forthw ith, from all winds, 

“ The living, and forthwith the cited dead 
“ Of all past ages, to the general doom ^ 

“ Shall hasten ; such a peal shall rouse their sleep ! 

“ Then, all thy saints assembled, thou shalt judge 
j 3 , “ Bad men and angels ; they, arraign’d, shall sink 


I '• He«renly lo*f,” on Ihc p.irl of Fallior oiul Son, pave a price for llie 
mankind! i. e.’ihe death of the Son ; and by virtue of that price, really redeemed them.- 

‘’!^‘^b^W"';le"!Sa“Vpa”ap\^Tn!’h^ speeches of the Father and Son, where the /W< i. 
apoken of aa a thinB past, (see lit, I8i,) because all things, even future onei, are presen 
to the Divine mind.— , f’.) 

» Mat. isviii. |8.— (.V.1 

* A pbrssc similar lo Oiat of Horace, lit* Od. xxx. i4. 

•• Some euperl)i«m qursJlem menUs."— (.> .) 

• Here the speech begins to swell Into a eonsiderable degree of J 

quite consisted with the picture conveyed by the Scriptures of ">' Supreme ^.ng^-(0.) 

.^e Philip, ii. lo; Matt. vvv. 30, etc. ; t Thess. iv. 16 ; Re*. «. 1 1 ; xn. 1 1 1 Cor. xv. 31 , 
« Pet. iii. 13 ; John v. 33 ; Psalm xcvii. 7 ; Heb. i. g.— .V.) 
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" Beneath thy sentence : Hell, her numbers full, 

“ Thenceforth shall be for ever shut. Meanwhile 
The world shall burn, and from her ashes spring 
“ New heaven and ear!h,‘ wherein the just shall dwell; 
“ And, after all their tribulations long, 

“ See golden days, fruitful of golden deeds,’ 

“ With joy and love triumphing, and fair truth : 

“ Then thou thy regal sceptre shalt lay by, 

“ For regal sceptre then no more shall need ; 

“ God shall be all in ail. But, all ye gods, 

“ Adore him who, to compass all this, dies ; — 

“ Adore the Son, and honour him as me.” 

No sooner had the Almighty ceas’d,’ but all 
The multitude of angels,* with a shout 
Loud as from numbers without number, sweet 
As from blest voices uttering joy, heaven rung 
With jubilee, and loud hosannas fill’d 
The eternal regions.’ Lowly reverent 
Towards either throne they bow, and to the ground. 
With solemn adoration,* down they cast 
Their crowns inwove with amnrant and gold — ’ 

Immortal amarant, a flower which once 
In Paradise, fast by the tree of life. 

Began to bloom ; but soon for man’s offence 
To heaven remov’d, where first it grew, there grows, 
And flowers aloft, shading the fount of life. 

And where the river of bliss, through midst of heaven, 
j5( Rolls o’er Elysian flowers her amber stream : ’ 


1 Milton often uses the well Lno^^7I Jewish phrase ^Mieaven and earlh,” to express the 
whole creation.— (P.) 

* Virg. Eel. iv. 9:— 

*'Tolo 5urge( ^pnsflurca muDdo.’* 

s The close of this divine colioqur, togciher with the hymn of angels (hat follows it, 
are mentioned by Addison and other critics as instances of the highest sublimity and of 
wonderful beauty^ far superior to any thing of the kind in Homer or Virgil. Dunster 
justly remarks, that Milton still reiained in ihc poem after ho had moulded It into an 
epic, much of the dramatic form which at one lime he intended entirety to have given it 
on the Grecian model— of this a chorus was a maicrial part. For the choral parts, be- 
sides Ibis passage, he says, wc may refer to vi. 882 ; vii. 182 , S65, cot ; also to i. 6M ; x. 
SOS. For the divine chorus singing their arigclic hymns, sec Isaiah vi. 3; Job xxxviii. T. 

* Pearce says these words, down to joy'* inclusive, must be taken as the absolute 
case. Lord Monboddo, on the other hand, would supply iho verb ihouled or anaspsred, 
to whi^h the multitude” is (he subject. 

* See Dante, Parad. xxviii. 04.~ 7J.) 

* So they are represented Itev. iv. lO.— *V.) 

7 “Amarant,” unfading; a (loner of a purple velvet colour, which, though 

gathered, keeps its beauty, and recovers its lu.strc by being sprinkled with a nillc water. 
See Pliny, ixi. it ; ** Amarantus (los syrnboliirn esl immorialilalis.”— CVem.vIfrx; Milton 
seems to have taken this hint from i Pet. i. 4, “ an inheritamre (bat (adtth not otcay,** 
and i Pel. v. 4, “a crown of glory that Melh not away,”«ua:;;avr(v4v.— (M.) 

* may suppose tlio finest flowers to grow at the bottom of iht river of 6/ws, or ra- 
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With these’ that never fade, the spirits elect 
Bind their resplendent locks, inwrcath'd with beams; 
Now in loose garlands thick thrown ofT, the bright 
Pavement, that like a sea of jasper shone,’ 

Impurpled with celestial roses smiled. 

Then, crown'd again, their golden harps they took — ’ 
Harps ever tun’d, that glittering by their side 
Like (piivers hung; and, with preamble sweet 
Of charming symphony, they introduce 
Their sacred song, and waken raptures high ; * 

No voice exempt — no voice but well could join 
Melodious part : such concord is in heaven. 

Thee, Father, first they sung. Omnipotent — 
Immutable — 1 m mortal — I n finite — 

Eternal King! TIum-, Author of all being. 

Fountain of light, th\ seif invisible 
Amidst the glorious brightness where thou sitt’st 
Thron’d inaccessible, but ’ w hen thou shad’st 
The full blaze of thy beams, and through a cloud 
Draw n round about thee like a radiant shrine. 

Dark with excessive bright thy skirts appear,’ 

Yet dazzle heaven, that brightest Seraphim 
38Z Approach not, but with both wings veil their eyes.’ 


therihe river to roll over (hem sometimes to viaier tbcin; much the same as !▼. 940. — 
He calls it “ amber stream'* on account of its clearness. So Virg. Georg. Hi. 5»:— 
Purior electro rampum petit 

t These" refers evidently to ffowert: so that any proposed emendation hero ia anno- 
ressary, if not bad. 

* Jasper is a precious stone of several colours, (sea-green predominating mosL) and 
much esteemed t spoken of in Scripture for its brightness. See Rev. xxi. li, 16; Exod. 
xxiv. 10.— v//. />.) See Spenser, l■■airy Queen, II. xii.62.— (2*.) 

> In the preceiHng part of the description, the choral angels are palpably active per*' 
sons of the drama, (ncc note on 3 14 ;) and we can scarcely avoid attributing a measure, 
I. e. a movement regulated by music, to their solemn adoration (36i). Here Uie measure, 
I suppose, was intended to cease, and the heavenly chorus prepare to sing their epode 
or slaiioiiary song, i.e. their angelic hymn, to vvhicfa Milton prefixes the **pre«mbl6 
sweet of charming symphony."— />.) 

4 How superior is this to the hymn to Hercules in Virgil, £n. vHI.; which see.— <JV.) 

I ‘Miul" here is the same as rxrr/*f, unices. IVarce refers by way of parallel to the fel- 
iueiog passage in Uvid, Met. ii. 10:— 

— *‘Cirnim (Apiil omtxi mkantes 
l>epo»ull radios, propiuque arcedere Juult." 

Greenwood Ihitik.s these ideas were suggested by the 33d chapter of Exodus, ver. i8, elc., 
where Moses begs of (he Atmighly to show him his glory : ** And he said. Thou canst not 

see iny face, for there shall no man sec me and live Ihoii shall see my back peris, 

but nij face shall not be seen." 

* Sec V. S99. .Milton's idea is not only poetical in the highest degree, but strictly and 
philosophically just. Extreme light, by overcoming (he organs of sight, obliterates all 
objects, so as in efTect to reiembic darkness. Thus are two ideas as opposite as can be 
imagined reconciled to (he extremes of both : and both, in spile of (his opposite nature, 
brought to concur in producing the sublime.--; UurAa on the Suhlime.) See Spenser, 
Hymn of Heavenly Beauty ; Tasso, Gier. Liber, ix. 57.— (TA.) 

7 ** Approach not." So Ov. Mel. ii. 2ii— 
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Thee next they snng of all creation first, 

Begotten Son, Divine Similitude ! 

In wliose conspicuous countenance, without cloud 
Made visible, the Almighty Father shines, 

Whom else no creature can behold ; ' on thee 
Impress’d, the effulgence of his glory abides ; 
Transfus’d on thee his ample Spirit rests. 

He heaven of heavens, and all the Powers therein, 
By thee created; and by thee threw down 
The aspiring Dominations : thou that day 
Thy Father’s dreadful thunder did.st not spare ; 

Nor stop thy naming chariot wheels, that shook 
Heaven’s everlasting frame, w hile o’er the necks 
Thou drov’st of warring angels disarrayed. 

Back from pursuit thy Powers with loud acclaim 
Thee only cxtoll’d,* Son of thy Father’s might. 

To execute fierce vengeance on his foes, — 

Not so on man : him, through their malice falleji, 
Father of mercy and grace ! thou didst not doom 
So strictly, but much more to pity incline. 

No sooner did thy dear and only Son 
Perceive thee purposed not to doom frail man 
So strictly, but much more to pity inclin’d,* 

He, to appease thy wrath, and end the strife 
Of mercy and justice in thy face discern’d. 
Regardless of the bliss wherein he sat 
Second to thee, offer’d himself to die 
410 For man’s offence. 0 unexampled love, 


“ Cnn(UliU)«« procn), nrque pttim proplora 
Ltimlni.**— (.Y.) 

— Veil iheir eyes.** So Isa. vt. 7: '‘I .saw the Lord silling on a throne high and lifted 
up> and his train niled the temple; above it stood the Seraphims; each one had sis 
wings, and with ficatn hi cotend hit facty mid with (train he covered his feet, and with 
(train he did fly; and one cried to another. Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts; the 
whole earth is full of his glory." — {S.) 

t So John I. 18 ; xvi. 9— (TV.) 

8 I. 0 . Thy powers extolled thee returning back from pursuit, and thee nniy: as he was 
sole victor (vi. 880 ). See note on i. 169.— .V.) 

8 The way in which this passage is explained by the modern commentators is tfaiS:-~ 
“Much more to pity inclined,'* Is considered as a repetition of the same words before, 
and referred to the Friher, In the style of Homer, when commands are given, or mes- 
sages sent; and the word than is to bo understood before he, to complele the sense. 
This interpretation would certainly show- a great hiatut in the text. It is always better 
to interpret the text, if possible, as a perfect whole, than fly to the convenient auxiliary of 
understood words to nil up fancied tarua. I cannot help observing then, that there is 
no occasion for supplying any word here — that “inclined "agrees with “he" after, and 
**bul" is used for than, as it is often, not only in Milton, but in ordinary discourse and 
writing. Thus, in plain prose:— “No sooner did thy Ron perceive thee resolved not to 
doom man, than he mu<”A ntorr to pity inriined, just as (hnn wert, olTcrcd himself to die 
for man’s offehee in order lo appease thy wrath the words “much more to pity in- 
clined, " originally expressive of the Father’s feelings, being elegantly repeated and ap- 
plied to the Son to express congeniaiity of sentiment Rut, judicet lector. 
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Love novvlH're to bo found less than divine I 
Hail, Son of God, Saviour of men! Thy mine 
Shall be the copious matter of my sonfc ' 

Henceforth, and never shall my harp thy praise 
Forget, nor from thy Father's praise disjoin. 

Thus they in heaven, above the starry sphere, 

Their happy hours in joy and hymning spent. 

Pc" Meanwhile upon the lirm opacous globe 

Of this round world, whose first convex dividc's 

The luminous inferior orbs, enclos'd 

From Chaos, and the inroad of darkness old, 

Satan alighted walks. A globe far olT 
It seem’d; now seems a boundless continent, 

Dark, waste, and wild, under the frown of night 
Starless expos'd, and ever-threatening storms 
Of Chaos blustering round, inclement sky; 

Save on that side which, from the wall of heaven. 

Though distant far, some small reflection gains 
Of glimmering air, less vex'd w ith tempest loud : 

Here walked the fiend at large in spacious lield. 

As whefi a vulture on Imaiis bred. 

Whose snowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds. 

Dislodging from a region scarce of prey. 

To gorge the flc.sh of lambs or yeanling kids 
On hills where flocks are fed, flies toward the springs 
Of Ganges, or Hydaspes, Indian streams ; 

But in his way lights on the barren plains 

Of Sericana, where Chineses drive 

With sails and wdnd their cany waggons light : 

So, on this windy sea of land, the fiend 
441 Walk’d up and down alone, bent on his prey ; ’ 


t Bendej proposes to read “our song,” but (as Peaice >bows)uniiccc8sarii), for Milton 
ralbcr narrates than gives the full byiim of the angels in their onit words (see372)> 
Besides, the ancient chorus often spoke in the singular number, as representing one in- 
dividual, or a collective body, as the case may be. Homer and Callimachus, like Milton 
here, at the close of their hjmns promise to return to the subject. 

s Satan coming from bell to earth in order to destroy mankind, but lighting first on 
the bare convex of the w orld’s outermost orb, a tea of fund, as the pod calls it, is very 
litly compared to a vulture Dying in rjuestofhis prey, (tender lambs or kids new yeaned,) 
from the barren rocks of Tarlary to llic fruitful plains and streams of India ; but lighting 
in bis way on the barren plains of Sericana (a region between China to the East, and 
Iroaus to the West) which were in a manner a tea of land loo, the country being so 
smooth, bare, and open, that carriages were driven along there (os travellers report) by 
sails and wind, linaus is a celebrated mountain in Asia; its name, says Pliny, (vi. 2i,) 
signifying, in the language of tbe inhabitants, Sir G. Staunton, a modem 

traveller, says, the old custom of using these vehicles made of bamboo or cane the best 
material from Us lightness) for the purposes of travelling and traffic is still retained on 
the level deserts of China. When there is no wind, Uie machine, which is on w heels, is 
drawn by a man yoked toil in front, while another behind pushes it forward ami keeps 
it steady; but when the wind is favourable, a sail being hoisted between two poles fixed 
on the ojtposile ends uf the cart, saves the labour of the man in front. (Embassy to 
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Alone, for oilier creature in lliis place, 

Living, or lifeless, to be found was none— 

None yet, but store liereafler from the earth 
Up hither, like aih'ial vapours, flew 
Of all Ihinps transitory and vain, when sin 
With vanity had fill’d the works of men ; 

Both all things vain, and all who in vain things 
Built their fond hopes of glory, or lasting fame. 

Or happiness in this, or the other life : 

All who have their reward on earth, the fruits 
Of painful super.stition, and blind zeal. 

Nought seeking but the praise of men, here And 
U'it retribution, empty as their deeds; 

All the unaccomplish'd works of Nature’s hand, 

Abortiie, monstrous, or unkindly* mix’d, 

Jlissolv’d on earth, fleet hither, and in vain,’ 

Till final dissolution, wander here : 

(Not in the neighbouring moon, as some have dream’d;’ 
Those argent ‘ fields more likely habitants. 

Translated saints, or middle spirits, hold. 

Betwixt the angelical and human kind :) 

Hither, of ill-join'd sons and daughters born,* 

First from the ancient world those giants came 
With many a vain exploit, though then renown’d ; 

The builders next of Babel on the plain 

Of Sennaar, — and still with vain design 

New Babels, had they wherewithal, would build : 

Others came single ; he, who, to be deem’d 
A god, leap’d fondly into jEtna flames, 

4 ji Empedocles;'* and he, who, to enjoy 


m, 1797. See Todd.) Todd and Newton mention aUempts made in England and in the 
Netherlands to introduro such machines. I saw a vehicle of soniewlial a^ similar con- 
struction, with four wheels, at tlie extremity of the hay of Dublin near Sandymount; 
which, when the wind was favourable, and the tide out, ran along for miles at great speed 
on ihe level strand, requiring no other human maiiagcinent than that of regulating the 
sails, of which there were two or three; the steersman standing with several others on a 
platform or the deck. 

1 Contrary to nature, {Juhn$.) i.e. contrary to the interranture of genera or kinds. 

I “ In vain" is here used as fruHra in Latin sometimes is used, in the sense of femara, 
/(>r/ui/o,«yT««» 5 , at random. ... 

* He refers particularly to Ariosto, Orl. Fur. xniv. 70, who peopled the moon with 
various imaginary creations, and who has been imitated by Pope in his Rape of the Lock, 

C. 5.— 'iVO . . II- 

* Silvery, from argtnium^ silver; this being suitably applied to tbc moon, as golden is 

to the sun. , .i. a r> j j 

s /. a. The posterity of Seth and other patriarchs, worshippers of the true God, and 
therefore called the sons of God, who intermarried with the idolalrous po*i«nly of Cam, 
called the daughters of men— sinful men. It is in allusion to (Icn. vi. 4: There were 

fiiaiiis on the earth in those days; and after that, when the sons of God came m unto the 
s daughters of men and they bare children to them, the same became mighty men, which 
were of old, men of renown.”— (JV.) , i ,i. i •# 

« Kmpedocics, a Sicilian poet and Pythagorean philosopher, thinking, it is said, mat ii 
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Plato’s Elysium, leap'd into llic sea, 

Cleombrolus; ' and many more too Ion;?, 

Embryos and idiots, eremites and friars* 

White, black, and gray, with all their truin[)ery.’ 

Here pilgrims roam, that stray’d so far to seek 
In Golgotha him dead, who lives in heaven ; ‘ 

And they, who, to be sure of Paradise, 

Dying put on the weeds of Dominic, 

Or in Franciscan think to pass disguis’d; 

They pass the planets seven, and pass the fix’d. 

And that crystalline sphere * whose balance weighs 
The trepidation talk’d, and that first mov’d ; 

And now' Saint Peter at heaven’s wicket seems 
To wait them w ith his keys, and now at foot 
Of heaven’s ascent they lift their feet, when, lo! 

A violent cross wind from either coast 

Blows them transverse, ten thousand leagues awry 

Into the devious air : then might ye see 

Cowls, hoods, and habits, witli their wearers, lost 

And flutter'd into rags; then relics, beads, 

49J Indulgences, dispenses, pardons, bulls. 


he suddenly disappeared and liis body could not be discovered, ho would be esteemed 
as a god, threw himself into the crater of jElna. but his sandals being thrown up by the 
fury of the lire, showed his folly and defeated bis 
1 Cleombrolus, of Ambracia in Epirus, was so transported at reading Plato’s book on 
the immortality of the soul, that he flung himself headlong into the sea, in order lo 
enjoy the sooner the happiness of Elysium.— , iV.) 

• “Eremites,'* from ^ desert, hermitt live in desert places. “Embryo/' 

(cjucicv&v, feelut; tv and cretco,) a thing still growing and unformed. 

® the Carmelite Friars ifrian, from fraUr or p ainc,^, ® brother), wore a large while 
robe {Mount Carmel being their peculiar residence). 'The Dominicans, called from their 
founder Dominick, wore a black, and the Franciscans, from their founder Francis, wore 
a grey one. In this and the following verses Milton severely ridicules certain opiniont 
and practices eiisting during the dark ages of Christianity ; one of which was, that to be 
clothed in a monkish habit at the time of death secured an infalUbtc road to heaven. 
Thus, -484, he uses the word “ wicket/ or small side entrance, lo ridicule the notion of 
St. Peter's having exclusive possession of Ibe keys of Heaven; as if he would not open 
the broad gate to all Christians, but slily let fais own proselytes slip in at the side way. 
It would be tedious lo enumerate the authors in prose and verse, English and Continen- 
tal, Catholic and Protestant, by w hom these practices and opinions have been censured. 
^ /. a. those who went on pilgrimages lo Christ's tomb in the Holy Land. 

8 He speaks here according to the ancient astronomy adopted and improved by Pto- 
lemy. “ They pass the planets seven,” our planetary or solar system; and, beyond this, 
“ pass the lived,” the firmament or sphere of Axed stars ; and, beyond this again, “ that 
crystalline sphere,” the crystalline heaven, clear as crystal, to whi< h the followers of 
Ptolemy's system attributed a sort of vibration or shaking (“ ibe trepidation” so much 
“talked” of), to account for certain believed irregularities in the motion of the start; 
and, beyond this again, they passed “that Arst-moved,” or the primum mobile, the 
sphere which was both the lirsl moved and the Arsi mover, communicating ita motion to 
all the lower spheres; and beyond this was the Empyrean Heaven, the seat of God and 
the angels. This passage may receive further illustration from another of the same na- 
ture in Tasso, where he describes the descent of the archangel Michael from Heaven, and 
mentions Utis (-ryslallineandall the other spheres, bulonly mveriingtlie order,as there 
the motion is downwards, but here it is upwards; c. ii. st. 60 , 6i.— (i?.) 
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The sport or winds. All these, upwhiri'd aloft, 

Fly o’er the backside of llie world far off, 

Into a Limbo ' large and broad, since call'd 
The Paradise of Fools, to few unknown 
Long after, now ’ unpeopled, and untrocl. 

)( All this dark globe the neiid found as he pass’d; 
And long he wander’d, till at last a gleam 
Of dawning light turn’d thitherward in haste 
His travell’d steps : * far distant ho descries. 
Ascending by degrees magnilicent 
Up to the wall of heaven, a structure high ; ‘ 

At top whereof, but far more rich, appeared 
The work as of a kingly palace-gate. 

With frontispiece of diamond and gold 
Embellish’d; thick with sparkling orient gems 
The portal shone, inimitable on earth. 

By model, or by shading pencil, draw n. 

The stairs were such as whereon Jacob saw 
Angels ascending and descending,' bands 
Of guardians bright, when he from Esau fled 
To Padan-Aram, In the field of Luz, 

Dreaming by night under the open sky. 

And waking cried, “ This is the gate of heaven." 
Each stair mysteriously was meant, nor stood 
There always, but drawn up to heaven sometimes 
Viewless; and underneath a bright sea' flow’d 
Of jasper, or of liquid pearl, whereon 
Who after came from earth, sailing arriv’d; 

}ji Wafted by angels;’ or flew o’er the lake 


1 The Limhxu patrum, as i( is callcti, a place which ibe schoolmen supposed (o be in 
the neighbourhood of hell, end in which (he souls of ihc patriarchs were detained, and 
of those good men who died before our Saviour's rcsurreclion.^iV.) 
s Now,* i. $. at the time he is speaking of, w hen Satan passed (hat way. 
k His tii^ steps. Dr. Johnson quotes this passage as an illustration of Irarnil, r. sig- 
nifying to Urey to harost. He says (ranel is generally supposed to be originally the same 
with (ra«M/,and differs only as particular from general. In some writers the word is 
written alike in all its senses; but it bmore convenient to write traraii for laboury and 
travel lor Journey. 

* See (he description of the new Jerusalem in Tobit liii. 16 . and Rev. xii. 13. See b. 
II. 1049.— :T.) 

The degrees mentioned before (502,) were the x/otra “whereon Jacob saw,* etc.— 
{If.) Jacob, while on his way, according to the recommendation of bis father Isaac, to 
his maternal grandfather Bcthuel in Padan-Aram, in order to marry one of his daughters, 
being benighted at Luz, lay down to sleep in the open field, with a stone for a pillow ; 
and dreamt that he saw a ladder reaching from earth to heaven, white angels ascended 
and descended on it, and God stood at the top, assuring him of his protection, and pro- 
mising to give him and his posterity the land be lay on. Jacob, on awaking full of (be 
vision, said, “This is the gale of heaven 1” and setting up his stone pillow as a monu- 
mental pillar, on which he poured oil by way of consecration, vowed to dedicate to the 
service of God Uie tithe or tenth of bis future substance. See Gen. x.vviii. 

* Seeviii. 6i9. Milton, in bis Preface, calls it “the water above the firmament.*— 

ffeyl.) 7 Sec Luke xvi. 22; 2 Kings i. li. — (T.) 
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Rapt in a chariot drawn by lierj steeds. 

The stairs were then let down, whetlier to dare 
The liend by easy ascent, or aggravate 
Uissad exclusion from the dooi's of biiss: 

Direct against which open’d from beneath. 

Just o’er the blissful seat of Paradise, 

A passage down to the earth — a passage wide — 
Wider by far than that of alter-times 
Over mount Sion, and, though that were large. 
Over the Promis’d Land, to God so dear ; 

By which to visit oft those happy tribes. 

On high behests, his angels to and fro 

Pass’d fre()uent, and his eye with choice regard,* 

From Paneas,* the fount of Jordan's flood. 

To Beersaba, where the Holy Land 
Borders on Egypt and the Arabian shore ; 

So wide the op’ning seem’d, where bounds were set 
To darkness, such as bound the ocean wave. 

Satan from hence, now on the lower stair, 

• That scal’d by steps of gold to heaven-gate, 

I.ooks down with wonder at the sudden view 
Of ali this world at once. As when a .scout. 
Through dark and desert ways with peril gone 
All night, at last by break of cheerful dawn 
Obtains the hrow of some high-climbing hili. 

Which to his eye discovers unaware 
The goodly prospect of some foreign land 
First seen, or some renown’d metropolis 
With glistering spires and pinnacles adorn’d. 

Which now the rising sun giids with his beams : 
Such wonder seiz’d, though after heaven seen. 

The spirit malign ; but much more envy seiz’d. 

At sight of all this w orld beheld so fair. 

Round he surveys, (and well might, where he stood 
So high above the circling canopy 
Of night’s extended shade.) from eastern point 
Of Libra, to the fleecy star that bears 


1 Pearce thinks a verse is wanting here to describe what his eye did with choice regard. 
Newton thinks patstd frequent is understood, to which **eyc" is the nominative. Bentley 
and Todd think the reading should be his eyes/' as he himself (65o), on the autho- 
rity of Rev. V. 6 , calls the angels the eyes of God. But, 1 ask, may not ** eye'' here be the 
inllnilivc mood connected by to visit” before? i.e. *Mo visit oft those happy 

tribes, and kit {hit people) to eye « ith choice regard.” Tliis, 1 think, would fully explain 
Milton’s meaning, and render correction, or words understood, unnecessary. Todd’s 
and Bentley's interpretation w ould be good if the plural, eyety were here used. 

s Paneas, a city (originally called Dan,)ond mountain. p.irlof .Mount Libanus, whence 
the Jordan flowed, was the northern boundary of the Holy Land, as Beersheba was the 
loulbcm towards Egypt and Arabia ; henee the phrase, from Pan to Beersheba.*'— (JV.) 
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Andromeda far olT Atlantic seas,' 

Beyond tli' horizon : then from pole to pole 
, He views in brcadtli; and, without longer pause, 

• Downright into the world’s first region throws 
His flight precipitant, and winds with ease 
Through the pure marble air his oblique way,’ 
Amongst innumerable stars, that shone 
Stars distant, but nigh hand seem’d other worlds; 

Or other worlds they seem’d, or happy isles, 

Like those Hesperian gardens fam’d of old, 

Fortunate fields, and groves, and flowery vales,’ 
Thrice-happy isles ! But who dwelt happy there 
He staid not to inquire. Above them all 
The golden sun, in splendour likest heaven, 

Allur’d his eye; thither his course ho bends 
'fhrough the calm firmament, (but up or down. 

By centre or eccentric, hard to tell. 

Or longitude,’) where the great luminary. 

Aloof the vulgar constellations thick. 

That from his lordly eye keep distance due. 

Dispenses light from far : they, as they move 
Their starry dance in numbers’ that compute 
Days, months, and years, towards his all-cheering lamp 
Turn swift their various motions,' or arc turn’d 
By his magnetic beam, that gently warms 
The universe, and to each inward part 


1 HesurveyB from ihc easlcro point of lii« si^^n Libra, to Aries, ibc Ram, f e. from 
to west ; for when Libra rises east, Aries sets Tull west in (he Atlantic ;^lben from 
north to south, or *^polc to pole; ’* because the ancients knowing more of the world from 
east to west than from north to south, and therefure having a much greater journey one 
way than the other, called one length or longitude, the other breadth or latitude. From 
the great elevation at which Satan stood, the shade of night appeared to him, not as a 
cone, but a rirete. This picture of Satan taking a distant survey of the world, and the 
mode of describing it, before he ihroH s himself into it, and bis whole flight, is eminently 
calculated to fill the mind with surprising and glorious ideas.— 1 A’. P., Ad.] 

* Though in 5’27 it is said that (he passage was just over Paradise, yet it is evident he 
did not then know it, and he therefore winds about in search of it. *^Marble'’ means, 
smooth and white. So marmortus in Lati.i is often used to evpress smoothness and 
clearness, as, **mannoreum tequor,’’ (.£ii. vl. 729;) **marmored cerv ice," (Georg, iv. 
S23.) Othello (act iii.) swears by yon mor6fe Aeoren" that he will, on suspecting the 
lidelity of his wife, *^even though her jesses were his dearest heart-strings, whistle her 
off, and let her down the wind to prey on fortune." (See JV.) 

s Compare Yirg. .i:n. vi. 638. 

^ From but" to longitude " should be included in a parenthesis. Satan bad passed 
(be fixed stars, and was directing his course towards the sun; but it is hard to tell, says 
the poet, whether bis course was up or dow n," i. e. north or south, ( the north being 
uppermost in our globe) ; or whether it was ^*by centre," towards the centre,or‘*ecceo- 
trie," from the centre, (it not being determined wbeiUer the sun is the centre of the 
world or not ;) or whether it w as by *Mongitudc,’' t. e. in length, east or west. See iv. 
539; vii. 373.-^ 

* numbers,"!, e. measures regulated by numbers ; by the music attributed to the 
spheres or planetary s><*(cni.— /). See (for. Od. iv. H. Pleiadum Choro. Virg.Ecl. 
vi.27. 
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With gentle penetration, though unseen, 

Shoots invisible virtue even to the deep ; ’ 

So wondrously was set his station bright. 

There lands the (lend, a spot like which, perhaps 
Astronomer in the sun’s lucent orb. 

Through his glaz’d optic tube, yet never saw.’ 

The place he found bejond expres-sion bright, 
Cofnpar’d with aught on earth, metal or stone : 

Not all parts like, but all alike inform’d ’ 

With radiant light, as glowing iron with fire; 

If metal, part seem’d gold, part silver clear ; 

[f stone, carbuncle most, or chrysolite, 

Ruby, or topaz, to the twelve ‘ that shone 
In Aaron’s breast-plate, and a stone besides 
Imagin’d rather oR than elsewhere seen — 

That stone, or like to that, which here below 
Philosophers in vain so long have sought — 

In vain, though by their powerful art they binil 
Volatile Hermes, and call up unbound. 

In various shapes, old Proteus from the sea,’ 

Drain’d through a limbeck to his native form. 

What wonder then if fields and regions here 
Breathe forth elixir pure,’ and rivers run 
Potable gold, when with one virtuous touch 
The arch-chytnic sun,'' so far from us remote, 
eio Produces, with terrestrial humour mix’d. 


1 “Though unseen” relates to “pcnelroiion,” and “invisible” is Ihe cpilhel lo “ vir- 
tue,” which is a distinct thing from the penetration before mentioned, and which might 
bavi' been visible though the other was not so.— 

> The spots in the sun arc visible through a telescope ; but astronomer perhaps never 
yeisatv through bis glazed optic lube, or telescope, such a spot as Satan, now that he 
was in the sun's orb.— (A.) 

9 “informed” in the occasional sense of the Latin informaluty animated, endued. 
See Facciolali’s Lexicon. 

^ He particularly mentioned some of the stones in Aaron's breastplate, and now he 
concisely includes all the rest lo the number “ twelve.”— (.Y.) 

* Hermes,” or quicksilver, is very nuid, and bard lo be tixed.— “Proteus,” a sea geid 
who could rhange himscir into various forms, till, being closely bound, be returned at 
last, as the poets say, to his proper form, and answered all questions pul to him. There- 
fore Milton sa)s the chemists drain Uieir various matters: through their limbers or stills) 
which (hey work upon, through all their mutations, till Proteus-like they return lo their 
original form; a simile well suited to their uneertain search.— /7.) 

A /. e. If the chemists can do so much, what wonder if the sun is the true philosopher's 
sivne, or the grand elixir, when he can perform such wonders on the earth at such a 
distance?— Elixir was the liquor with which cbemisla hoped lo transmute metals 
to gold. 

7 The (bought of making the sun the chief chemist seems taken fromShakspeare, King 
John, act Hi.— 

“ To foiemnize this day the rtortOMS tun 
SU;s in bia course, sad plays the a/eA^raist; 

TiirnioR with eplfBilour of his precious eye 
The tibeaere cloddy earth to rliUerinit gold "—(A.) 
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Here in the dark so many precious things 
or colour glorious, and effect so rare ? 

Here matter new to gaze the devil met 
Undazzl'd ; far and wide his eye commands ; 

For sight no obstacle found here, nor sliade, 

Bui all sun-shine, as when his beams at noon 
Culminate from the Cipiator,' as they now 
Shot upward still direct, whence no way round 
Shadow from body opaque can fall; and the air, 
Nowhere so clear, sharpen’d his visual ray 
To objects distant far, w liereby he soon 
Saw within ken a glorious angel stand — * 

The same whom John saw also in the sun ; 

His back was turn’d, but not his brightness hid ; 

Of beaming sunny rays a golden liar 
Circled his head, nor less his locks behind, 
Illustrious on his shoulders fledge with wings. 

Lay waving round ; on some great charge employ’d 
He seem’d, or fix’d in cogitation deep. 

Glad was the spirit impure, as now in hope 
To find who might direct his wandering flight 
To Paradise, the happy seat of man. 

His Journey’s end, and our beginning woe. 

But first he casts ’ to change liLs proper shape. 
Which else might work him danger or delay : 

And now a stripling Cherub he appears. 

Not of the prime,* yet such as in his face 
Youth smil’d celestial ; and to every limb 
»]» Suitable grace diffus’d ; so well he feign’d : 


1 The flrsl is used by way of similUude, like a$ ; ihc other *^as” is used by way 
of reason, forasmuch os.^Ttie sun or any star is said to eulminale (from I.al. 
when it is at Its utmost height for that day or night. The beams sKoot all perpendicu- 
larly, and cast no shadow. Those who live under the line arc called ascti, because 

at noon they cast no shadows. ~(JV., A.) 

* The placing an angel in the sun is a circumstance very finely contrived, as it was a 
received doctrine among the most famous philosophers, that every orb had its inielli- 
gence ; and as John, Rev. x'n. 17, said he saw an angel in the sun. — Ad.) 

> Dr. Warburton thinks this is a metaphortaken irom the founder's art. Richardson 
thinks it a metaphor taken from tasting the eye about. Warton thinks it a metaphor 
fcpm astrology, as, to cast a nativity, but in my opinion, it is the translation of the La- 
tin jaeto, which sometimes means to consider; as we say, to cast about in the rniud. So 
is sometimes used in Greek. 

* Not of the lirst rank.— (.V.) Warton thinks “ prime ” is opposed to “ stripling," and 
that be is describing a cherub in the figure and beauty of a stripling. 1 think Newton 
right. He could avoid detection better by counterfeiting the appearance of an angel of 
the ordinary class. An intelligence of the highest order asking such questions about 
matters with which he must have been presumefl to be acquainted, would excite the 
suspicion of Uriel ; besides, he says he came from the quires of cherubim, i. e. was one 
of the undistinguished multitude. See 004, where Uriel speaks to him as to an humble 
angel. See 737. See a similar description of a young angel. Fairy Queen, II. viii. 3 ; 
Gier. Liber, i. i3. 
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Under a coronet his llowiii" hair 

In curls on cither cheek play'd ; wings he wore. 

Of many a colour'd plume, sprinkled w ith gold ; 
llis habit fit for speed succinct;' and held 
Before his decent ' steps a silver wand. 

He drew not nigh unheard ; the angel bright. 

Ere he drew nigh, his radiant vi.sage turn'd. 
Admonish'd by his ear ; and straight was known 
The Archangel Uriel, one of the seven 
Who in God's presence, nearest to his throne. 

Stand ready at command,’ and arc his eyes 

That run through all the heavens, or down to the earth 

Bear his swift errands,’ over moist and dry. 

O'er sea and land : him Satan thus accosts. 

“ Uriel! for thou of those seven spirits that stand 
“ In sight of God's higli throne, gloriously bright, 

“ The first art wont his great authentic w ill 
“ Interpreter through highest heaven to bring. 

Where all his sons thy embassy attend; 

“ And here art likeliest, by supreme decree, 

“ Like honour to obtain, and, as his eye, 

“ To visit oft this new creation round : 

“ Unspeakable desire to sec, and know, 

“ All these his wondrous works, but chiefly man, 

■' His chief delight and favour’ — him for whom 
“ All these his works so wondrous he ordain’d, 

“ Hath brought me from the (juires of Cherubim 
“ Alone thus wandering. Brightest Seraph ! tell 
“ In w hich of all these shining orbs hath man 
“ His fixed seat, or fixed scat hath none, 

“ But ail these shining orbs his choice to dwell, 

“ That I may find him, and, with secret gaze, 

“ Or open admiration, him behold,' 

“ On whom the great Creator hath bestow’d 
“ Worlds, and on whom hath all these graces pour'd; 

«7S “ That both in him and all things, as is meet, 


I “ Succincl/' here is lo be taken mclophorically for ready, prepared; a 
ineUphor taken from ibo ancient habit oT tucking up, and girding round the loins, the 
loose flowing garments on a journey— not in its strict sense, as Satan itad no clothes, 
only his wings.— P., JV.) 

t Like daeen* in Latin, graceful. 

> So Zech. W. to. See Tobil *ii. I5; Rev. i. 4 ; v. 0 .— A'., /*.) 

* IL xiv. 308, in reference to the wings of Mercury: II. xiv. 3o». — //.) 

Oc fit 71 xxt v/uy. — [Stil.'i 

8 The object of his delight and favour. So the abstract is sometimes classically used 
for the concrete ; as Terence uses $eetu* for feeteshif Andr. v.; : ** Sceltis quein hie lau- 
dtL”-:p.» rp.) 
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“ The universal Maker we may praise, 

“ Who justly hath driven out his rebel foes 
“ To deepest hell; and, to repair that loss, 

“ Created this new' happy raee of men 
“ To serve Him better. Wise .are all his ways!” 

So spake the false dissi'mblcr unpereeiv'd ; 

For neither man, nor an^'cl, ran discern 
Hypocrisy (the only evil that walks 
Invisible,* except to God alone. 

By his permissive will, throuirh heaven and earth ; 

And oft, thouph Wisdom wake. Suspicion sleeps 
At Wisdom’s gate, and to Simplieity 
Besigns her charge, while Goodness thinks no ill 
Where no ill seems.) which now for once beguil'd 
I'riel, though regent ofthesun.and held 
The sharpest-sighted spirit of all in heaven ; 

Who to the fraudulent impo.stor foul. 

In hLs uprightness answer thus return’d. 

“ Fair angel ! thy desire, which tends to know 
“ The works of God, thereby to glorify 
“ The great Wt)rk-master, leads to no excess 
“ That reaches blame, but rather merits prais<’. 

“ The more it seems excess, that led thee hither 
“ From thy empyreal man.sion thus alone, 

“ To witness with thine eyes w hat some, perhaps, 

‘‘ Contented with report, hear only in heaven : 

“ For wonderful indeed are all his works, 

“ Pleasant to know, and worthiest to be all 
“ Had in remembrance always with delight! 

“ But what created mind can comprehend • 

“ Their number; or the wisdom infinite 
“ That brouglit them forth, but hid their caases deep? 

“ I saw when, at his word, the formless mass, 

“ The world's material mould, came to a heap : 

‘‘ Confusion heard his voice, and wild uproar 
“ Stood nil’d ; stood vast infinitude confin’d : 

“ Till at his second bidding darkness fled, 

“ Light shone, and order from disorder sprang! ’ 

“ Swift to their several quarters hasted then 
“ The cumbrous elements, earth, flood, air, lire; 
ltd “ ,\nd this ethereal quintessence’ of heaven 


< TliU U A vory proper and necessary digresfiion, as giving the reason why the sb«rp> 
efd-sigiiird spirit in heaven was deceived.— . A’.) 

* So Plato in Timaio:— tt? r*|iv ajto cJ 

3 Arislotte, and others or the ancient philosophers, supposed, as Milton does here, that 
there was, besides the Tour elements, an ethereal ywin/ciiencr, or fifth essence, out of 
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“ Flew upward, spirited with various forms, 

“ That roll'd orbicular, and turn’d to stars 
“ Numberless, as thou scest, and how they move; 

“ Each had his place appointed, each his course : 

“ The rest in circuit walls this universe.' 

“ Look downward on that ttlobe, whoso hither side, 

“ With liffht from hence, though but rcllected, shines : 

“ That place is earth, the seat of man ; that lisht 
“ His day, which else, as the other heinisphen-, 

*• Night would invade ; but there the neighbouring moon 
“ (So call that opposite fair star) her aill 
“ Timely interposes; and her monthly round 
“ Still ending, still renewing, through mid heaven 
“ With borrow’d light her countenance triform ’ 

“ Hence fills, and empties, to enlighten the earth ; 

“ ,\nd in her pale dominion checks the night. 

“ That spot to which I point is Paradise, 

“ Adam’s abode ; those lofty shades, h^s bower. 

“ Thy way thou canst not miss — me mine rerjuiri*s.” 

Thus said, he turn’d ; and Satan, bowing low, 

(,\s to superior spirits is wont in heaven. 

Where honour due, and reverence, none neglects,) 

Took leave, and toward the coast of earth beneath, 

Down from the ecliptic, sped with hop’d success, 

Throws his steep flight in many an aery wheel,* 

712 Nor staid, till on Niphates’ top he lights.* 


whifh ihe stars and hca\ ons were Tomied, and that its motion « a» orbicular.** See Diog. 
I.aerl. Life of Aristotle.— i iV.) 

i I. €. And ho# they move.— “ The rest,*’ t. e. the rest of the flflh essence, that ia 
not formed into the stars, l.iicrel. v. 4TO: — 

Et U(e dilTuius Id omoes andique parlet 

Ooiuia sic arido complc&a c««lcra •epait."— 

* “Triform,” i.e. when Increasing isilh horns towards the east, when decreasing with 
horns towards the west, and w hen at the full.— {.V.) The ancients gave her three names 
as well as forms— Luna in heaven, Diana on earth, and Hecate in the regions below. 
“Diva irifonnls,*' iHor. Hi. Od. xxii.) ; “Tria virginU ora Diante.” 

> Newton thinks ibis sort of motion was intended by Milton as expressive ofSaUn'a 
joy. Thyer thinks it Is only exprcs.sive of his speed. I think it expre.sses both. So 
iv. 567 

•* 1 described hi* way 

Bent on all ipccd, and marked bl« ncry ffatf." 

* Niphates, meaning snowy, a mountain on the borders of Armenia 'and part of Uie 
range of Taurus', not far from the springs of the Tigris. The pod lands Satan on this 

mountain because it borders on Assyria, in which the most judicious describers of Pa> 
radise place it.— //.) It is worth while to compare w iih this the flight of Mercury, (i:n. 
iv.) from which several expressions are copied hy Milton. 
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Satan, now in proapect of Eden, and ni»;b the place where he must now atleiiipl 
the bold enterprise which he undertook alone against God and man, falls into 
many doubts with himself, and many passions, fear, envy, and despair; but at 
length confirms himself in evil, journeys on to Paradise, whose outward prospect 
and situation it described; overleaps the bounds ; sits in the shape of a cormo- 
rant on the tree of life, as highest in the garden, to look about him. The garden 
described ; Satan's Tirst siglit of Adam and Eve ; his wonder at their eieellenl 
form and happy state, but w ith resolution to w ork their fali : overhears their dis- 
course, thence gathers that the tree of know ledge was forbidden them to eat of, 
under penalty of death ; and thereon intends to found liis temptation, by sedu- 
cing them to transgress; then ieaves them awhile to know furtlier of their state 
by some other means iMeanwIiile L'riel deseendiug on asun beam warns Ga- 
briel, who had in charge the gale of Paradise, that some evil spirit bad escaped 
the deep, and passed at noon by his spliere in the shape of a good augel down to 
Paradise, discovered after by his furious gestures in the mnunl. Gabriel promises 
to find him ere morning. iNigbt coming on, Adam and Eve disrourse of going 
to Iheir rest : their bower ilescribcd ; ilieir evening worship. Gabriel, drawing 
forth his bands of night-watch to w alk the round of Paradise, appoints two strong 
angels to Adam's bower, lest the evil spirit should he there doing some barm to 
Adam or Eve sleeping; ihere they find him at tlie ear of Eve tempting her in a 
dream, and bring him, though unwilling, to Gabriel ; by whom questioned, be 
Kornfully answers; prepares resistance ; but, hindered by a sign from heaven, 
flies out of Paradise. 


0, for that warning voice ! which he who saw 
The Apocalypse heard cry in heaven aloud. 

Then when the Dragon, put to second rout, 

Came furious down to be reveng'd on men ; 

“ Woe to th’ inhabitants on earth ! ” — that now, 
a While time was, our first parents had been warn’d 


< The poet opens this book « iih u wish, in the manner of Shakspe^ro in bis famous 
prologue to Henry 

**0 (or a uiuM of Hre Uui would atroDd 
Thn hlgliewl betrcD of iovcollool 

and in order to raise the flUention and the horror of his reader, he Introduces his refalloo 
of Satan’s adventures upon earth by wishine that the same warning voice had been ut- 
tered now at Satan’s first coming, which St. John (who in a vision saw the Apocalypse or 
revelation of the most remarkable events which were to hefal the Christian church to the 
end of the world.) heard when the Dragon was pul to the second rout; Bev. xii. — iV.) 
There are two defeats sustained by Satan, menlioned in that chapter ; lirsl. his defeat in 
heaven, and expulsion from it ; second, his defeat by the birth of t.hrisl; and the ** woe” 
there uttered is in referenco to his leniptalion and perRPculion of Christ's followers; — 
** Woe to the inhabitants of the carlh and of the sea, for the Devil is come down unto 
you having great wrath, because he knowcih lhal he bath hut a short time.” He is there 
also called the .^censer:— “The accuser of our brethren is cast down, who accused them 
before our God day and night.” See the entire chapter, which is one of the chief pos- 
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The coming ol’tlieir secrel fiw, and ’.'icap’d — 

Haply so ’scap’d, his mortal snare ! for now 
Satan, now first inllam'd with rage, came down. 

The tempter, ere the accuser, of mankind. 

To wreak on innocent frail man his loss 
Of that first battle, and his flight to hell : 

Yet ' not rejoicing in his speed, though bold 
Far off and fearless, nor with cause to boast. 

Begins his dire attempt; which nigh the birth 
Now rolling boils in his tumultuous breast,’ 

And like a devilish engine bark recoils 

Upon himself: horror and doubt distract 

His troubled thoughts, and from the bottom slir 

The hell within him ; for within him hell 

He brings, and round about him ; nor from hell 

One step, no more than from himself, can fi\. 

By change of place : now conscience wakes despair. 
That slumber’d — wakes the bitter memor> 

Of what he w as, what is, and what must be — ’ 
Worse : of worse deeds w orse sufferings must ensue. 
Sometimes towards Eden, which now in his view 
Lay pleasant, hi's griev’d look he fixed sad ; ‘ 
Sometimes towards heaven, and the full-blazing sun 
30 Which now sat high in his meridian tower : ‘ 


»a||;cs in Scripture from wliich Milton has taken the plot of the poem. 1 may observe, 
that, according to the arrangement of the versos there, the narrative appears very much 
involved ; distinct events being mlxctl up together. — “ Apocalypse." a rere- 

/o/ton, is particularly referred to the revelation which St. John had in the island of Pat- 
mos, whither he was banished by the emperor Domitian. It was not si llrsl received in 
all churches as canonical. It Is not in the catalogue of the council of {.aodirea: hut 
about the fifth century It became generall) established as a hook of authority. In the 
primitive ages of Christianity there wer^ other nfM^caltfpse$ circulated, and ascribed to 
various persons, as Adam, Abraham, Moses, Kfias, St. Peter, St. Paul, St. Thomas, and 
Orinthus the arch-apostate ; but they were all, in the course of lime, pronounce<I apo- 
cryphal, or unauthorized and uncanonical, ami are now extiiirt. See Calmct. 

» “Vet" is to be connerted with “rejoicing" (ami not with “begins") Innamed with 
rage : not rejoicing, however , in his speed, because, when he U about to begin his dire 
attempt, horror and doubt distract him. The copulative “and” is suppressed before 
“ begins" by asyndeton. 

> £n. xii. 000 

" Turnut et obtatu lAcUo $t«Ul : inirenft 

Into in cordc pudor. roUtoque lofanla luclu. 

Et furiis aiillilus amur.** 

* Memory here is rerordatio^ the thinking or reflecting on any thing, as well present 
and future, as past. Thus the bees in Virgil i,(ieorg. iv. i58) remeoi6er the approaching 
winter 

tVniMrevqutf hyemln memotet. wslale laborrm 
Ktperluotor. et to medium quie;»Ita reponnnt.”— (,V . p.) 

* Rom. Odyss. xiii. 197:— 

2ri5 ^ 9 t/j xvacF^a; , xai fi* ttsi'h y«t*v 

t' « 5* vutr, c)?py«8ttevo; — (5fi7.) 

* At noon the sun is lifted up as in a tower. The metaphor is used by Virgil, in his 
Culei 4 1 
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Then, much icvolving, thus in sighs began. 

“ 0 thou,' that, with surpassing glory crown'd, 

“ Look'st from thy sole dominion like the god 
“ Of this new w orld ! at w hose sight all the stars 
“ Hide their diminish'd heads ; to thee I call, 

“ But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 

“ 0 sun! to tell thee how I hate thy beams, 

“ That bring to my remembrance from w hat state 
<• I fell — ^how glorious once above thy sphere, 

• “ Till pride, and worse ambition threw me down,’ 

•• Warring in heaven against heaven's matchless King ! 
•• Ah, wherefore 1 He deserv’d no such return 
From me, whom he created w hat I w as 
In that bright eminence, and with his good 
“ Upbraided none ; ’ nor was his service hard. 

“ What could be less than to afford him praise, 

“ The easiest recompense, and pay him thanks, 

“ How due! Yet all his good prov’d ill in me, 

“ And wrought but malice ; lifted up so high 
“ I ’sdain’d* subjection, and thought one step higher 
“ Would set me highest, and in a moment quit 
“ Tho debt immense of endless gratitude, 

“ So burdensome, still paying, still to owe; 

“ Forgetful w’hat from him I still receiv'd; 

“ And understood’ not that a grateful mind 
“ By owing owes not, but still pays, at once 
“ Indebted and discharg’d ; what burden then '? 

“ O had his powerful destiny ordain d 
“ Me some inferior angel, I had stood 
“ Then happy! no unbounded hope had rais'd 
*• Ambition. Yet, why not'? some other power 
(2 “ As great might have aspir’d, and me, though mean. 


If ncu« atitrreiu l«m wl pfoelrirat iQ orcM.’— (H ) 

I When Milton designed to make only a tragedy of Paradise Lost, he 

in the subsequent part, is raised with Sr'i" ‘f'- ' lempter which raised 

a .‘Pride" here means aid " -clous eseea. and 

him in his own opinion above " lifll ^8* J » . ii/wrAii lavi the blamo on 

Bnal aim of pride which carried him to aim at hemg equal to God. He lays the hiame 

his ambition elsewhere. See 61— 9e. ,#f., P.) 

3 James i. 5 : “ God givelli to all liberally, and uplraulelh not. .) 

* “’Sdained,” ditdnined. Spenser often uses the wor ■ i.aberc c' qui babeal, 

a "• Understood.” So Cicero ; "Gratiam autem ct qui rctulent, habere, c. q 
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“ Drawn to his part : but other powers as (ireat 
“ Fell not, but stand unshaken, from within, 

“ Or from without, to all temptations arm’d. 

“ Hadst thou the same free will and power to stand? 

“ Thou hadst. Whom hast thou then, or what, to accuse, 
“ But Heaven’s free love dealt equally to all ? 

“ Be then his love accurs’d ! since, love or hate 
“ To mo alike, it deals eternal woe. 

“ Nay, curs’d be thou ! since, apainst his, thy will 
“ Chose freely what it now so justly rues. 

“ Me miserable! which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair? 

“ Which way I fly is hell ; myself am hell; 

“ And, in the lowest deep, a lower deep 
“ Still threatenins to devour me, opens wide, 

“ To which the hell I suffer seems.a heaven. 

“ 0, then, at last relent ! ' Is there no place 
“ Left for repentance? none for pardon left? — 

“ None left, but by submission 1 and that word 
“ Disdain forbids me,* and my dread of shame 
“ Amonf? the. spirits beneath, whom I seduc’d 
“ With other promises, and other vaunts 
“ Than to submit, boastin;; 1 could subdue 
“ The Omnipotent ! Ah me ! they little know 
“ How dearly I abide that boast so vain ; 

“ Under what torments inwardly 1 groan, 

“ While they adore me on the throne of hell; 

“ With diadem and sceptre high advanc’d, 

“ The lower still 1 fall, only supreme 
“ In misery : such joy ambition finds. 

“ But say I could repent; and could obtain, 

“ By act of grace, my former state ; bow soon 
" Would height recall high thoughts, how soon unsay 
“ What feign'd submission swore : ease would recant 
“ Vows made in pain, as violent and void ; 

“ For never can true reconcilement grow 
“ Where wounds of deadly hate have pierc’d so deep 
too “ Which would but lead me to a worse relapse. 


1 Newlon thinks repent would bo bellor here, as ho uses “ rcponlance" and “ repent " 
afterwards. Todd says, ‘‘relent” refers to Satan’s /trorf.mind and unconquerable will 
(i. 97, i 06 ). 1 think Todd ri^hl : relent^ by its strict meaning, (to be less rigorous ; to ro- 
lax from austerity, and doggoilness of purpose,) is the proper word. An obdurate being, 
like Satan, should llrsl relent^ before he repented. 

* I. e. Disdain forbids me iliat word submission. This is a classical idiom, but of an 
unusual kind; proAibeo sometimes has two accusatives after it, as Plaut. Amp. IV. iii. 
17, “Ne<|ue me Jupiter, neijuc Dii omnos id, prohibebunt, quin sic faciam.” So Pseud. 
1. i. 1 1 : “ Id le Jupiter prohibessit.’* 
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“ And heavier fall ; ' so should I purchase dear 
“ Short intermission, bought with double smart. 

“ This knows my punisher ; therefore as far 
“ From granting he, as I from begging peace. 

“ All hope excluded thus, behold, (instead 
“ Of us, outcast, exil’d,) his new delight, 

“ Mankind, created, and for him this world. 

“ So farewell hope! and with hope, farewell fear! 

“ Farewell remorse ! all good to me is lost : 

“ Evil, be thou my good ! by thee, at least 
“ Divided empire with heaven's King I hold — * 

“ By thee, and more than half perhaps, wifi reign ; ’ 

“ As man ere long, and this new world, shall know." 

Thus while he spake, each pas.sion dimm'd his face,' 
Thrice chang'd with pale, ire, envy, and despair; 
Which marr’d his borrow'd visage, and betray'd 
Him counterfeit, if any eye beheld; 

For heavenly minds from such distempers foul 
Are ever clear. Whereof he soon aware. 

Each p<;rturbation smooth’d with outward calm. 
Artificer of fraud ! ‘ and was the first 
That practis’d falsehood under saintly show, 

153 Deep malice to conceal, couch’d with revenge ; * 


1 The emphatic repetitions in this and the roitowinii; lines are a high poetic beauty, of 
which Milton has not been sparing. Todd, by way of parallel, refers to the speech of 
Medea, in Apoll. Hhodius, Argon, iii. 78S, tpctr’ji ettsou,*, tpptvji etc ; and Kairy 

(^iieen, i. 5, 4S: but Shakspeare furnishes, 1 think, a far nobler parallel in Othello's 
speech, act iii.-'tbe noblest passage of its kind in any language 

— “ O now for ever 

Farewell ihe iraaqatl mind !*>rareweil content !-> 

Farewell Ike piometl iroups, and the Lis war 
That make amhUion virtue'— oh. farcwcUi— 

Farewell Ihe neisbiii^ steed, nod the abrill trump, 

The Kpirll-alirrini; drum, th' ear-ptercins flfc, 

Tlie royal banner, and all quality. 

Fride. pomp, and circumstance of ifloriou* «ar! 

And, ob. you mortal entiucs, «bo»e rude ihroau 
The immortal dove'a dread clamoura counterfeit— 

Farewell J— " 

* In allusion lo ihe well known lin«s, “ Ditisuio imperium cum Jove Cesar babet." 

-vCr.) 

* /. e. By gaining the euipire of earth Uirouiqii man’s fall, while he retains that of hell ; 
tbe Almighty retaining ihe empire of heaven only. These emphatic repetitions are very 
cipressivc of his rancorous rcsolulion. — 

* “Each passion,” ». c. ire, envy, and despair dimmed his counlcnance, which was 
thrice changed with pule through the successive agitations of these passions. Paleness 
is the proper hue of envy and despair, and is a sign of anger when most deadly and dia- 
bolical. K is remarkable that in the argument to this book, Milton wrote “ fear, ’ and not 
‘^ire.” .4s “fear’’ there may be iuslilied by line is, “/lorror and doubt distract,” and 
other places; so is “ ire” here warranted by line 9, and by his cursing God and himself, 
and by his menaces against man.— “Pale” for pa/cncM, so x. i009. See a similar de- 
scription, Fairy Queen,!, x. i6.— (.V., T.) 

4 So in Laiin we find “arlifex sceleris, doli, inorhi,” etc. See Facciolati. 

* “Couched,” «. a. rorerad, together with revenge ; so that revenge should be bidden 
as well as inalice.-<P.„ 
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Yet not enough had pradi.s’d to deceive 
Uriel once warn’d ; ' whose eye pursued him dow ii 
The way he went, and on the Assyrian mount 
Saw him disfigur'd more than could befal 
Spirit of happy sort : his gestures fierce 
He mark'd, and mad demeanour, (hen alone. 

As he suppos’d, all unobserv’d, unseen. 

So, on he fares ; and to the border comes 
Of Eden, where delicious Paradise,’ 

Now nearer, crowns with her enclosure green. 

As witli a rural mound, the champaign head 
Of a steep wilderness, whose hairy sides 
With thicket overgrown, grotesque and wild. 
Access denied ; and over-head up-grew 
Insuperable height of loftiest shade. 

Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm— 

A sylvan scene ; and, as tlie ranks ascend 
Shade above shade — a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view. Yet higher than their tops 
The verdurous wall of Paradise up-sprung; 
Which to our general Sire gave prospect large 
Into his nether empire neighbouring round : 

And higher than that wall a circling row 
Of goodliest trees, loaden with fairest fruit ; ’ 

141 Blossoms and fruits at once, of golden hue. 


* ** Warned "do«s not refer lo any inUmatioii Uriel got before Saifln landed on Ni- 
phales, but to the suspicion his altered appearance and conduct there excited. Sec 
iii. 74-:;. 

* It is unnecessary to call attention to this famous description, which contains more 
than the condensed beauties of Homers description of the gaiwJens of Atcinous, and ibc 
grotto of Circe ; of Virgil’s descriptions ; of Ariosto’s picture of the garden of Paradise ; 
Tasso’s garden of Amiida ; and Marino’s garden of Vcmis; also !4{K>nser’s descriptions, 
Fairy Queen, II. xii. 4’J; VI. 6 ; Dante, I‘urg. xxviii. (See .V., 7‘A., //., T.) The Mount 
of Paradise was situated in a ebampaign country on the top of a sleep hill, whose sides 
were overgrown with impassable thickets at (he fool, and above them with stately trees, 
rising row above row, like seals in an amphitheatre, henre forming a kind of natural 
(heaire; and above these was the wall of Paradise, like a hank set with a green hedge, 
which was low enough for Adam to look over it dow nw ards on Eden ; and abov e this 
hedge grew a row of the finest fruit trees ; and the only entrance was a gale on the east- 
ern side. — (iV.) 

* Bentley would read “ fruits” in this verse, because the word “fruits” follows in the 
next Pearce would prefer “fruit" in both, because ihc singular number is in several 
other passages of the poem applied to what is hanging on the trees. In my opinion there 
is no occasion for emendation. Milton, by “fruit,” intended (o express the produce ge- 
nerically, and in the next line the species of the genus, or the kinds of produce, r« 
blossoms and various fruits ; and to show the uncommon fecundity of the trees, he says 
they bore blossoms and fruits at once, i. e. keeping up, as it were, a succession of pro- 
ductions. It is a remarkable fai t, lliat a s|>c<'ies of the Arbu(u», which abounds near the 
lakes of Killarney, shooting out of the bare solid rocks, produces blossom and fruit 
at once. 1 have often, when a school-hoy, plucked hiossom. green fruit, and ripe fruit 
from the same tree at the same Unie. Frux in I.alin is sometimes used for produce ge- 
nerally, while fruetui is sometimes applied to parlicutar ktndi of it. This is a sufficient 
defence of (he tell. 
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Appear'd, with gay enamcH'd colours mix’d ; 

On which the sun more glad impress'd his beams 
Than in fair evening cloud,' or humid bow. 

When God hath shower’d the earth ; so lovely seem'd 
That landscape ; and of pure, now purer air 
Meets his approach, and to the heart inspires 
Vernal delight and joy, able to drive 
All sadness but despair : now gentle gales, 

Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
Those balmy spoils.’ As when to them who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are pa.st 
Mozambic, off at sea north-east winds blow 
Sabiian odours from the spicy shore 
Of .Arab) the Blest with such delay * 

Well pleas’d they slack their course, and many a league. 
Cheer’d with the grateful smell old Ocean smiles: 

So entertain’d those odorous sweets the fiend. 

Who came their bane : though w ith them better pleas’d 

Than Asmodeus * with the fishy fume 

That drove him, though enamour’d, from the spouse 

Of Tobit’s son, and with a vengeance sent 

From Media post to Egypt, there fast bound. 

172 Now to the ascent of that steep savage hill 


1 Mere a^aiii Ihc spirit of erociidaiion U, I think, uselessly at work. There has boen a 
question whether Bentley, Huinc, or T. W arlon deserves the credit of reading on here 
for“ in as the e/fcct of the sun on the evenini; cloud or rainbow U the thing to be al- 
icndod to. Now Milton wrote “in,** and in my opinion properly ; as he wished to con- 
vey the ide,T of the sun's not only gilding the surface of the cloud, but penetrating it, 
and impregnating it with the irradiating influence of his beams. So he uses ** on” in 
reference to the blossoms and fruits, which were substances impenetrable by light; and 
uses “in” with respect to the cloud and rainbow, which are permeable bodies. 

* This fine passage is the copy of a fine one in Shakspeare, Twelfth Night;— 

— " like the !>treel •oolti. 

That brcaitie» upon a bank of vioiets 
.S/eabnf^and ghiiiK odour i"— 

but much improved, as Dr. Greenwood remarks, by the addition of that beautiful meta- 
phor, included in the word “whisper.” See Orl. Fur. XTXiv. 51.— .A., T.) 

s Diodorus Siculus, iii. 46, describes the aromatic plants of Sabsea, or Arabia Felix, as 
yielding “inexpressible fragrance to the senses, which is even enjoyed by the navigator, 
though he sails bv at n great distance from the shore. For In spring, when the wind 
blows ofl* land, the odour from the aromatic trees and plants diffuses itself over the 
neighbouring sen.” Several other writers, including Sir W. Jones, speak of the air as 
being impregnated with perfume from the spice trees of Arabia. See Orl. Fur. xviii. 
I3S.— (7‘.) “Mozambic,” an island on the eastern coast of AIrica.—“Sabcan odours,” 
from Saba, a city and district of Arabia Felix. \ irg. Georg, i. 57:— 

' ludid rantUebar, molles ma tbura Sabwl.”— (A.) 

* “ Asmodeus.” The name of an evil spirit, mentioned in Tobil, w bo being enamoured 
of Sarah, the daughter of HagucI, constantly beset her, and killed all her husbands be- 
fore Tobias; but was expelled by the fume arising from the gall of a fish burned by To- 
bias, and was bound by the angel Baphael in the deserts of Upper Egypt. SeeCalmel. 
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Satan had journey’d on, pensive and slow ; 

But ftirther way found none, so thick entwin'd. 

As one continued brake, the undergrowth 
Of shrubs, and tangling bushes, had perplex’d 
All path of man, or beast, that passed that way.' 

One gate there only was, and that look’d cast 
On th’ other side : Which when the arch-felon saw, 

Due entrance he disdain'd ; and, in contempt. 

At one slight bound high over-leap 'd all bound * 

Of hill or highest wall, and sheer within 
Lights on his feet. As when a prowling wolf,’ 

Whom hunger drives to seek new haunt for prey. 

Watching w here shepherds pen their flocks at eve, 

In hurdled cotes amid the field secure. 

Leaps o’er the fence with ease into the fold : 

‘ Or as a thief bent to unhoard the cash 

Of some rich burgher, whose substantial doors, 

Cross-barr’d and bolted fast, fear no assault. 

In at the window climbs, or o’er the tiles; 

So clomb the first grand thief into God's fold ; 

So since into his churcli lewd* hirelings climb. 

Thence up he flew, and on the tree of life, 

(The middle tree and highest there that grew,) ‘ 

Sat like a cormorant: ‘ yet not true life 
Thereby regain’d, but sat devising death 
To them who liv'd; nor on the virtue thought 
Of that life-giving plant, but only us’d 
For prospect what, well us’d, had been the pledge 
Of immortality. So little knows 
Any, but God alone, to value right 
The good before him, but perverts best things 
204 To worst abuse, or to their meanest use.'' 


1 /. «. thal irouW Aaw passed Ibat way. Soil. 642: ** So teemed far off Ihe 
I. e. would have seemed, if any one had been there to have seen him. Thas Euripidea, 
Ion. 1326 : Hxryjgvi -Atf fji’ cxrtfvcv x^t }*xY»vxti ; Did you hear how she kiUed me” i. e. 
%pould have killed me *‘by her stratagems?”— >(iV.) Milton oflcii uses verba, like Iho 
Greeks, in the aorist, or indefinite sense, as to mood, as well as lenae. 

* Shokapeare has a similar play on the aamc word, Romeo and Joliet, i. 4:— 

I am too tore rnplrrced wilb his xbaft 
To soar »tih hii Itcht fcAtbcni; and *o bound, 
i cannot fround a pttcti above dull woe."— {? .) 

s A ** wolf” is often the subject of a simile in liomcr and Virgil; but is here consi* 
dered In a new light, and perhaps never furnished out a stronger resemblance.— <iV.) 

^ “ Lewd ” here is taken in its original sense, to signify gross, ignorant, corrupt. ^ i. 
A90 ; vi. IB2.— 

& So Gen. ii. 9. 

« A ** cormorant” being a very rorariout sea fowl, is a proper emblem of lb© de- 
stroyer of mankind. Homer represents Sleep in the likeness of a bird siuing on a tall flr 
tree on Mount Ida. 11. xiv. — {>.) 

^ Compare the beginning of the Tenth Satire of Juvenal. 
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Beneath him, with new wonder, now he views, 

• To all delight of human sense expos’d 

In narrow room, nature’s whoie wealth ; yea more, 

A heaven on earth ! for blissful Paradist; 

Of God the garden was, by him in tti’ east 
Of Eden planted: Eden stretch’d her line 
From Auran eastward to the royal towers 
Of great Scleucia, built by Grecian kings. 

Or where the sons of Eden long before 
Dwelt in Telassar : ' in this pleasant soil 
His far more pleasant garden God ordain’d.’ 

Out of ttie fertile ground he caus’d to grow 
All trees of noblest kind for sight, smell, taste; 

And all amid’ them stood tlie tree of life. 

High eminent, blooming ambrosial fruit 
Of vegetable gold ; and nc.\l to life, 

Our death, the trw of know ledge, grew fast by — 

Knowledge of good, bought dear by knowing ill I 
Southward througli Eden went a river large,* 

Nor chang’d his course, but through the shaggy bill 
Pass’d underneath ingulfd ; for God had thrown 
That mountain as his garden-mould, high-rais’d 
Upon the rapid current, whicli, through veins 
Of porous earth, with kindly thirst up-draw n, 

Rose a fresh fountain, and with many a rill 
Water’d the garden ; thence united fell 
Down the steep glade, and met the nether flood. 

Which from his darksome passage now appears ; 

And, now divided into four main streams,’ 

Runs diverse, wandering many a famous realm 
And country, whereof here needs no account ; 

But rather to tell how, if art* could tell — 

237 How from that sapphire fount the crisped brooks. 


1 Milton, agreeably to the accounts of Scripture, places Kdcn in Mesopotamia. Auran 
or Charre was a city on the Kupbrales, as Seleucia was on the Tigris. He gives another 
description of Us locality, by saying it was ibe original site of Telassar, or Talaiba, (a city 
and province on the common streams, according to Ploloniy, of ibe Euphrates and Ti- 
gris, in which the children of Eden dwell, as Isaiah says, xxwii. I'i. — ',^.,6'.) Mesopo- 
tamia means the land 6eiircen (he riven, (tv ic<;tx«mv) Euphrates and Tigris. 

i Addison has observed, that Milton has, hy his gorgeous and elaborate description of 
Paradise, observed Aristotle's rule of lavishing all the ornaments of diction on the inac- 
tive parts of a fable, which are not supported by the beauty of sentiments and character. 

> Omntno mediu*, quite in the middle. 

* Most probably the united current of the Etiphnles and Tigris, on which the best 
commentators think Paradise was situated.— .V.) 

B See Gen. ii. lO. 

6 There has been a great deal of hypercrilicism wasted on this word *'art." It does 
not refer to the art of poetry, or the art of gardening, or both ; but simply means buman 
power, skill, or learning. Arty in Latin, is used in the genera) sense 
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Rolling on orient pearl, tind sands of gold,' 

Willi mazy error under pendent shades 
Ran nectar, visiting each plant ; and fed 
Flowers worthy of Paradise, w hich not nice art 
In beds and curious knots, but nature boon 
Pour'd forth produce on hill, and dale, and plain. 

Both where Ibe morning sun first warmly smote 
The open field, and where the unpierc'd sliade 
Imbrown'd * the noontide bowers. Thus was this place 
A happy rural scat of various view ; • 

Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm : ’ 
Others whose fruit, burnish'd w ith golden rind. 

Hung amiable, (Hesperian fables ‘ true. 

If true, here only,) and of delicious taste : 

Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the lender herb, were interpos'd ; 

Or palmy hillock, or the (low cry lap 
Of some irriguous ‘ valley spread her store — 

Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose; * 
Another side, umbrageous grots and raves 
Of cool recess, o'er w hich the mantling vine 
Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 
Luxuriant : meanwhile murmuring waters fall 
Down the slope hills, dispers'd ; or in a lake. 

That to the fringed bank with myrtle crown'd 
Her crystal mirror holds,'' unite their streams. 

Tlie birds their quire apply ; airs — vernal airs. 

Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves, while universal Pan, 

267 Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance," 


t See Gon. ii. 43. Many rivers are described by the ancienl pods as having sands of 
gold, such as the Pactolus, Herntus, Tagus, clr. 

* This word, and brown” in other passages of bin poems Miiton uses to describe 
any thing shaded; froni the Italian imbrunir, by the Italian pools often used, say the 
commentators, to eipress the approach of evening.— (.Y., 7’.) 

1 “Wept.” lly the same beautiful metaphor as Ovid uses about the injrrli tree, Mel. 
X WW:— 

“ Flel Umro ; «i tepids mananl t\ arborc guitv; 

E»i lioniM ft Uebrymts.'' 

So Hope, Temple of Fame 

And trff* «fpp aroltcr on the barik» of '(T.) 

s Fables,” in Uic original sense of /W6u/a, a circumstance generally talked of, whe- 
ther true or false ; so that the proposed tjubslilution of apples for fillet is unneces- 
atry.—(P.) 

s Watered. In Latin, tm'guus is sometimes passive. 

< As it was a part of the curse denounced on the earth, that it should bring forth 
Ihnrns and thistles, .Milton here properly represents the rose as having no thorns.— 

3 Milton here personifies the lake, as the old poets perivunined ruins. So, iii. 859, he 
personifies the river of bliss. 

• •■l*an”is universal nature: the “r.races,” the beautiful seasonst'and ihe'MIours,” 
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Led on the eternal Spring. Not that fair held 

Of Enna, where Proserpine gathering flowers - 

Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 

Was gather'd, which cost Ceres all that pain 

To seek her through the world ; nor that sweet grove 

Of Daphne by Orontes, and the inspir’d 

Castalian spring, might with this Paradise 

Of Eden strive; nor that N'yseian isle 

Girt with the river 'J'riton, where old Cham, 

(Whom Gentiles Amifion call, and Libyan Jove,) 

Hid Amalthea, and her florid son 

Young Bacchus, from his stepdame Uhea's eye ; 

Nor where Abassin Kings their issue guard. 

Mount Amara [though this by some suppos'd 
True Paradise) under the Ethiop line 
By Nilus’ head, enclos’d with shining rock, 

A whole day’s journey high ; ' but wide remote 
From this Assyrian garden, where the fiend 
Saw, undelighted, all delight— all kind 
Of filing creatures, new to sight, and strange. 

Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall. 

Godlike erect, with native honour clad. 

In naked majesty seem’d lords of all ; 

And worthy seem’d ; for in their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker shone. 

Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure — 

Severe, but in true filial freedom plac’d ; ’ 

Whence true authority in men. Though both 
Not equal, as their sex not equal seem’d : 

For contemplation he, and valour form’d ; 

.91 For softness she, and sweet attractive grace ; 


time requifite for the production and perfection of things : iheie danced a perpetual 
round, and throughout the earth, yet unpolluted, led eternal apring. That the draeea 
were uken for the beautiful seasons, in which all things seem to dance In univerul Joy, 
is plain from Horace iv. Od. vii. 

"Gratia com oympbla rrmlolaqae aororibof tudet 
Oucare ouJa iboru«.** 

Homer, in hit hymn to Apollo, joins the Graces and Hours hand in hand with Harmony, 
Toulb.and Venus. The ancient poets favoured the ideo of the world’s creation in spring. 
Tirg. Georg, ii. 3 SS; Ovid. .Met. i. lOT.^A., R.) 

t **Eniia'’ in Sicily, celebrated by Ovid and Claudian for its beauty, from whence 
Proserpine was carried olTby Pluto.— The ** Castalian apring” mentioned here, was that 
in the grove of Daphne, famous for its oracles, on the banks of the Orontes, near An^ 
tioch in Syria. The Isle of Nysa was encompassed by the river Triton in Africa. Milton, 
following the authority of Diodorus Siculus, calls Bacchus the son of Amallbca, not of 
Symele.— “Mount Amara,” where the sons of the kings of Abyssinia were kept for pro- 
tection, was under the equinoctial line, and celebrated for its beauty. 

* Newton says ihia verse should be used parentheticallr *, else “ whence” may refer 
to “freedom,” whereas it refers to 20.1. 
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He, for God only ; she, for (iod in him.’ 

His fair largo front, and eye sublime, declar'd 
Absolute rule ; and byacinthinc ' locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly bung 
Clustering, but not beneath his sboulders broad : ’ 

She, as a veil,’ down to the slender waist. 

Her unadorned golden tresses ‘ wore 
Dishevell’d ; but in wanton ringlets wav’d. 

As the vine curls her tendrils, which implied 
Subjection, but requir’d with gentle sway. 

And by her yielded * — by him best receiv'd. 

Yielded with coy submission,' modest jiride. 

And sweet, reluctant, amorous delay : 

Nor those mysterious parts were then conceal’d ; 

113 Then was not guilty shame, dishonest sliame 


t The comrnenUlors think that for God and him” would be a betler reading; as in 
V. 44 O 3 and X. iSO, Milton mentions £>c as made for Adam. Kut 1 think Milton design- 
edly wrote in, having the following passage in view : **The head of the woman is the 
man, the head of the man is Christ, and the head of Christ is God/' 1 Cor. xi.; thus 
creating an ascending scafe, the woman being created fur God (brou^ih man, man for 
God through Christ, and Christ for God ibroagh God. 

* Minerva, in Homer (Od. vi. 233), gives Ulysses hyarinfhine locks— resembling the 

hyacinth flower, (c.vXar$ nxt vxxtvdtvw ecv9ec to make him look more beau- 

tiful. The hyacinth was of a dark brown colour. By this word Milion distinguishes 
Adam’s hair from Eve’s, in the colour, as well as in other particulars.— ’iV.) Milton may 
mean that Adam’s locks were rur/cd, like the blossoms of the hyacinth, without any re- 
ference to the co/txrr. — (7*.) It really means both. 

* Broad shoulders are always assigned to the ancient heroes by the poets. Newton 
thinks thalMilton, who rrequcnlly fetches his ideas from the works of the greatest mas- 
ters in painting, omitted any mention of Adam’s beard, because Raphael and the princi- 
pal painters, represent him without one. Bat why did they? 1 think, because Adam, 
before the Fall, and before he became subject to death, was supposed to be in a slate of 
perpetual youth. Besides, Milton had scriptural authority i^sce 3ui and note,) for consi- 
dering him as a being barely inferior to angels, and these were never represented by 
good poet or painter as having beard. 

4 So Marino paints his Venus (Adon. viii. 46). Milton has with great taste and judg- 
ment avoided entering info a particular description of Eve's beauty, (though most great 
poets, especially the modems, have given elaborate delineations of the beauties of their 
heroines, as in Ariosto’s Alcina, Tasso’s Armida, and Spenser's Belphmbc,) and directs 
fbe reader's attention especially to the beauties of her mind. — . Th.) 

> The Greek poets represent yellow hair as a great acrompaniment to female beauty . 
Venus, Helen, and others are described as having golden or auburn locks , probably be- 
cause, as the Greeks were a swarthy people with black hair and eyes, it was novel, and 
indicated a fair skin. Newton further remarks, that he here refers to his wife, who had 
yellowish hair, as his description of Adam was a picture of bis own person. Todd thinks 
that be bad in view Spenser’s description of Driloiuarlis, Fairy Queen, IV, i. 3:— 

— bor golden locks tbit w ere opbonnd 
Still in a knot, unto her beelet down traced 
And Uke a peite lacompotse ronud 

About her bark and all her b^ie wound.** 

4 Newton thinks that Milton had St. Paul's first Epi«>llc to the Corinthians, tl. I4, i>, in 
view, and also Horace ii. Od. xH. 26:— 

— — ••facUl s«tU a negat 

Q110 poftcenic ma^lv gaudeat eript, 

Intrrdom rapere omtpal.” 

’ f. e. Rest received by him acAci* yielded by her with coy itibmission. 
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Of nature’s works — honour dishonourable,' 
Sin-bred I how have ye troubled * all mankind 
With shows instead, mere shows of seeming pure. 
And banish'd from man's life his happiest life, 
Simplicity, and spotless innocence ! 

So pass'd they naked on, nor shunn'd the sight 
Of God, or angel ; for they thought no ill ; 

So hand in hand they pass'd, the loveliest pair 
That ever since in love’s embraces met ; 

Adam the goodliest man of men since born 
His sons; the fairest of her daughters Eve.’ 

Under a tuft of shade, that on a green 
Stood whispering soft, by a fresh fountain-side 
They sat them down ; and, after no more toil 
Of their sweet gardening labour than suflic’d 
To recommend cool zephyr, and made ease 
More easy, wholesome thirst and appetite 
More grateful, to their supper-fruits they fell- — 
Nectarine fruits,* which the compliant boughs 
Yielded them, sidelong as they sat recline ‘ 

On the soft downy bank damask'd with flowers : 
The savoury pulp they chew, and in the rind. 

Still as they thirsted, scoop the brimming stream : 
Nor gentle purpose,* nor endearing smiles, 
Wanted, nor youthftil dalliance, as beseems 
iM Fair couple, link'd in happy nuptial league. 




• 

> He alludes to i Cor. xii. 33 * ** And those members of the body which we think to be 
h$i honoMrabUf upon these we bestow more abundant honour/’ But that honour it 
really a dishonour; a token of our fail, and guilt. Innocent nature made no such di»- 
tincUon.~(JV.) 

t Should we notread, “ Sin bred bow have you troubled/’ etc. for what ii he peaking to 
besides shame 1 see no occasion for correction here. ** f e " can refer to ** shame’* 

twice designated ; or to *Shainc” and honour dishonourable;” or a semicolon being 
put after ** dishonourable/' may not ** sin-bred ” be taken as the vocative, to mean. Ye 
sin* bred notions, how have ye, etc. ? 

* These two lines are censured by some critics, as implying that Adam was one of bis 
sons, and Eve one of her daughters: but Newton shows that it is a manner of expression 
borrowed from the Greeks and adopted by the Latins, in which the superlative is some- 
times used for the comparative degree, So a freed woman is called in Horace i. Sat. i. 
100 . fortissima Tyndaridarum^ (he bravest of the Tyndaridv, i. e. braver than any of 
the daugbiers of T>iidarus, for she was not in reality one of them; and Pearce observes, 
that Diana is said by one of Ibo poets to have been comi/wm pulchefrima^the moslbeaur 
HfUl of her attendaniSi i. e. more beautiful than any of them, as she was not one of her 
own attendants. 

t The following passage of Theocritus (Idyll. vU.) is somewhat analogous : 

0;^va< »fv irst^* ir)ivcii9i ii fix'iTt 

KjUUfv syw/iv<fllTO' T'A i* sxr/wT'j 
/S.-ittCuXoiet xxT*C/:t9ovTti 

* *‘Reelino.** reclining, adjeclive^n unusual word, from the Latin mfiwii. 

( Fairy Queen, Ul. viii. i4:— 

** He make gentU purpose to bit itaiiM.”— (Tk.) 
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Alone as they. About them frisking play’d 
All beasts of the earih, since wild, and of all chace 
In wood, or wilderness, forest, or den ; 

Sporting the lion ramp’d, and in his paw 
Dandled the kid ; bears, tigers, ounces, pards, 

Gamboll’d before them : the unwieldy elephant, 

To make them mirth, us’d all his might, and wreath’d 
His lithe proboscis : close the serpent sly. 

Insinuating,' wove with Gordian twine 
His braided train, and of his fatal guile 
Gave proof unheeded : others on the grass 
Couch’d, and, now lilt’d with pasture, gazing sat. 

Or bedward ruminating ; ’ for the sun. 

Declin’d,' was hasting now with prone career 
’I'o th’ ocean isles, and in th’ ascending scale* 

Of heaven the stars that usher evening rose : 

When Satan still in gaze, as first he stood, 

Scarce thus at length fail'd speech recover’d, sad. 

“ 0 hell! what do mine eyes with grief behold?* 

“ Into our room of bliss thus high advanc’d 
" Creatures of other mould, earth-born perhaps, 

“ Not spirits ; yet to heavenly spirits bright 
“ Little inferior;* whom my thoughts pursue 
‘ With wonder, and could love, so lively shines 
“ In them divine resemblance, and such grace 
“ The hand, that form’d them, on their shape hath pour'd. 

“ Ah, gentle pair! ye little think how nigh 
“ Your change approaches, when all these delights * 

“ Will vanish, and deliver ye to woe — 

“ More woe, the more your taste is now of joy ! 

“ Happy, but for so happy ill secur’d 
“ Long to continue ; and this high seat your heaven, 
m “ III fenc’d for heaven, to keep out such a foe 


i Coiling bimseU as ii vere into his own bosom; from sinsM, bosom. 5tn««r«and 
S4IIUOMM are used by Virgil and the Latin poets to express tbe rolling and twisting of iba 
snake. See £n. xi. 753. — *'Gordian twine,** in allusion to the famous Gordian knot 
which could not be untied.— Braided train,” twisted tail. These motions of the ser- 
pent were a type of his fraud, but they were not then regarded.— (17., A.) 

X Chewing (be cud before going to rest; ruminating, from the l4tin rwnitiMre. Com- 
pare Orl. Fur. vi. 2 Q.— ,1*.) 

s Fallen low; from the Latin derlinare, which is rarely taken passively. 

* Newton thinks the metaphor of the scales of heaven weighing day and nighi, tbe one 
descending as the other ascends, is taken from the sign Libra or ihe balance, when the 
sun is in that sign, at the autumnal equinox, and day and night ore in even balance, or 
of equal length. 

* This protracted emotion of Satan, which deprived him at first of the power of ut- 
terance, is nobly conceived. — (.4d.) 

* So Psalm viii. S; **Thou hast made him ^man' a liille lower than (he angels,” etc. So 
aUo ffeh. ii. 7. — •. 
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“ As now is enter'd! U'l no inir|H)s'd foo 

To you, whom I could pity thus forlorn, 

“ Though I unpitied. League with you I seek, 

“ And mutual amity, so strait, so close, 

“ That I with you must dwell, or you with me, 

“ Henceforth : my dwelling haply may not please, 

“ Like this fair Paradise, your sense ; yet such 
“ Accept your .Maker’s work ; he gave it me, 

“ Which I as freely give : ' Hell shall unfold, 

“ To entertain you two, her widest gates, 

“ And send forth all her kings ; there will be room, 

“ Not like these narrow limits, to receive 
“ Your numerous offspring ; if no belter place, 

“ Thank him who puts me loth to this revenge 
“ On you who wrong me not, 'for him who wrong'd. 

“ And should I at your harmless innocence 
“ Melt, as I do, yet public reason just, 

“ Honour and empire with revenge enlarg’d,* 

“ By conquering this new world, compels me now 
“ To do what else, though damn'd, I should abhor." 

So spake the fiend, and with necessity. 

The tyrant’s plea, excus’d his devilish deeds. 

Then, from his lofty stand on that high tree, 

Down he alights among the sportful herd 
Of those four-footed kinds; himself now one. 

Now other, as their shape serv’d best his end 
Nearer to view his prey, and, unespied. 

To mark what of their stale he more might learn. 

By word or action mark'd : about them round, 

A lion now he stalks with Mery glare : * 

Then, as a tiger, who by chance hath spied 
In some purlieu two gentle fawns at play. 

Straight couches close ; then rising, changes oft 
His couchant watch, as one who chose his ground. 
Whence rushing he might surest seize them both. 
Grip’d in each paw : when Adam, first of men, 

409 To first of women. Eve, thus moving speech. 


1 See iMiah iW. 

* Tbi* line 1* lo be Ubon in apposition with “public reason just,*' before, which meani, 
SMe poficy, and constituted ibc tyrant’s plea, “necessity." It is a curious historical 
fact, that when the corpse of Ctiarles 1. lay in one of the rooms at Whitehall, Cromwell 
walked up and down the room where it lay, wrapped in a long black cloak, muttering to 
himself. “Terrible necessity! 

• The transformation ofliacchus ;Eurip. Baccbc. I0i4) somewhat resembles Ihls:— 

^ '/* ("jUv 

OfiV9$7U — ( 7 *.} 
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Turn’d him,' all car, to hear new utterance (low. 

“ Sole partner, and sole part of all these joys,* 

“ Dearer thyseirthan all ! needs must the Power 
“ That made us, and Torus this ample world, 

“ Be inlinitely good, and of his good 
“ As liberal, and Tree, as infinite; 

“ That rais’d us Troiii the dust, and plac’d us here 
“ In all this happiness, who at his hand 
“ Have nothing merited, nor can perromi 
“ Aught whereof he hath need ; he who requires 
“ From us no other service than to keep 
“ This one * — this easy charge, of all the trees 
“ In Paradise, that bear delicious fruit 
“ So various, nol to taste that only tree 
“ Of know ledge, planted by the tree of life : 

“ So near grows death to life! whate'er death is ; 

" Some dreadful thing no doubt ; for well thou know ’si 
“ God hath pronounc'd it death to taste that tree, 

“ The only sign of our obedience left, 

“ Among so many signs of j>ower and rule 
“ Gonferr’d upon us, and dominion given 
“ Overall other creatures that possess 
“ Earth, air, and sea. Then, let us nol think hard 
“.One easy prohibition, who enjoy 
*• P’ree leave so large to all things else, and choice 
“ Unlimited of manifold delights : 

“ But let us ever praise him, and extol 
“ His bounty, following our delightful task, 

“ I'o prune these growing plants, and tend these (lowers; 
“ Which were it toilsome, yet with thee were sweet.” 

To whom thus Eve replied : *• 0 thou, for whom, 

“ And from whom, I was form’d ; flesh of thy llesh, 

“ And without whom am to no end ; my guide, 

“ And head ! w hat thou hast said is just and right. 

“ For we to him indei'd all praises owe, 

44S “ And daily thanks; I chiefly, who enjoy 


t ** When Adam .... turned him/' Dimslcr says (and his explanation has been eo- 
pied by Todd and other commeiilalors) that the words “Adam movinK," etc. are to be 
taken as the case absolute, pareniheiically; and that “turned him/' being the same as 
turned him$elf^ is elliptical, he (t. e. Solan) being understood as the subject to the verb. 
This, in my opinion, is throwing ingenuity away. The explanation of the passage is 
simply this: “When Adam, moctnp speech (,i Greek phrase, or W/uv. or 

making the Hrsl motion of an addre^b , turned him (directed Satan) all ear (all alleolion, 
as if all his faruUics were for the time absorbed in Ihe sense of hearing) to hear new 
utterance flow/’ or the language of c.-)rihly beings, which was strange to him. 

* “Sole part,” i. e. of all these earthly jojs-;— thou Ihe only part coming from myself ; 
alluding io her creation from his rib.— “ Of/’ i. e. among.— ;'P.) 

> Gen. ii. t6, i7; i. 28 . 
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“ So far the happier lot, (Mijoying thee, 

“ Pre-eminent by so nmch odds, while thou 
“ [dke consort to thyself canst no where find 
“ That day I oft remember,' when from sleep 
“ 1 first awak’d, and found my self repos'd 
“ Under a shade, on fiowers ; much wondering where, 
“ And what I was — whence thither brought, and how. 
“ Not distant far from thence a murmuring sound 
“ Of waters issu’d from a cave, and spread 
“ Into a liquid plain; then stood unmov'd, 

“ Pure as the expanse of heaven : I thither went 
“ With unexperienc'd thought, and laid me down 
“■ On the green bank, to look into the clear 
“ Smooth lake, that to me seem’d another sky. 

“ .Vs I bent down to look, just ojiposite 
“ .V shape within the watery gleam appear’d, 

*• Bending to look on me : ’ I started back. 

It started back : but pleas’d I soon return'd ; 

“ Pleas’d it return’d as soon, with answering looks 
“ Of sympathy and love ; there I had fix’d 
“ Mine eyes till now, and pin’d with vain desire, 

“ Had not a voice thus warn’d me : ‘ What thou s<'esl, 
“ ‘ What there thou seest, fair creature, is thyself; 

“ ‘ With thee it came and goes; but follow me, 

“ ‘ And I will bring thee where no shadow stays " 

“ ‘ Thy coming, and thy soft embraces, he 
“ ‘ Whose image thou art ; him thou shalt enjoy 
“ ‘ Inseparably thine ; to him shalt bear 
“ ‘ Multitudes like thyself, and thence be call’d 
“ ‘ Mother of human race.’ What could I do, 

“ But follow straight, invisibly thus led, 

477 “ Till I espied thee, fair indeed, and tall. 


I II appears from this and other passages, (ir. aao, 712; v. 3i, and other passages,^ 
that Milton supposed Adam and Ere eiisted in Paradise a long timo before this event. 

7 Milion has here embodied whatever is beautiful and appropriate in the storj of Nar- 
ciSbUS, Ovid. Met. iii. 45T 

" Sppin mtbi, DMCio qoam. mlta promlUii * 01100 ; 

Camqiie C(o porreil Ubi brecbl*, porrifl* oltro ; 

Cum rUi,ani(}«9;l«€r7mt* qooqe* u»pe noU*l 

II* larrymiinto, to** 

**bta r*p«rei)990, qium e*roU im*|toU oinbra **t. 

KH habet lata aul . tecum veniiqu*. manetque; 

Tecum discedet, si lu discedere pomli.**— (ff.) 

Slillingfleel observes, thal Milion is here free from the objection to vhich Ovid fs liable, 
of malclnf; a person mixing in society, like Narcissus, deceived by bis own shad^ ^ and 
that wbat Aristotle said of Komer.'may be well applied here and elsewhere to Milton— 
that he teaches poeis to tell fiction properly. 

* “ Stays." Vaits for. It is here taken actively, as fiutnsc somelimea is in Latin. 
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“ llnderaplatain?' yet, metlioughf, less fair, 

“ Less winning soft, less amiably mild, 

“ Than that smooth watery image : back I turn’d ; 

" Thou, follow ing, criedst aloud, ‘ Return, fair Eve ! 

“ ‘ Whom llyest thou ? Whom thou flyest, of him thou art, 
" ‘ His flesh, his bone ; to give thee being I lent 
“ ‘ Out of my side to thee, nearest my heart, 

“ ‘ Substantial life, to have thee by my side 
“ ‘ Henceforth an individual ’ solace dear ; 

“ ‘ Part of my soul, I seek thee, and thee claim, 

‘ My other half! ’ With that thy gentle hand 
" Seiz’d mine : I yielded ; and from that time see 
“ How beauty is excell’d by manly grace 
“ And wisdom, which alone is truly fair." 

So spake our general mother, and with eyes 
Of conjugal attraction unreprov ’d. 

And meek surrender, half-embracing lean’d 
On our first father ; ’ half her swelling breast 
Naked met his, under the flowing gold 
Of her loose tresses hid : he, in delight 
Both of her beauty and submissive charms. 

Smil’d with superior love, as Jupiter 

On Juno smiles, w hen he impregns ‘ the clouds 

That shed May flowers, and press’d her matron lip 

W'ith kisses pure.* Aside the Devil turn’d 

For envy ; yet with jealous leer malign 

Ey’d them askance, and to himself thus ’plain’d: ' 

“ Sight hateful, sight tormenting! thus these two, 

“ Imparadis’d in one another’s arms, 

“ (The happier Eden ! ) shall enjoy their fill 
“ Of bliss on bliss; while I to hell am thrust, 
jo« “ Where neither joy, nor love, but fierce desire,’ 


1 The plane tree, from r)xTjf, broa«],on account ofits broad shadowing IeaTes.>-(l/.) 

< Not divided, from the Latin tndiriduua. 

* Hilton’s delicacy and judgment here are remarkable. An Italian’s imagination would 
have hurried him the length of a dozen stanzas on this occasion, and with its luxuriant 
aildnets changed Adam and Kve into a Venus and Adonis.— (7'A.) 

* For Impregnates. 

> As the heavens or upper sther, (he seat of heat and Ore, (in ancient poetry persoiii- 
lied by Jupiter,) smile on the air (Juno , thus making the elements the cause of fertility 
ill spring. So Yirg. Georg, ii. 325:— 

Turn |>ater oiimi|*olen« (aYunUis imbribu^ vther 
Conjuai* in srcminin lieUo defscendit. e( omnM 
Wainut alU, inairao comtnixUis corpore, ro!tas.‘* 

See also the acouunl of Jupiter's dnltiaiicc nitli Juno, II. xiv. Adam is (he subject to 
** pressed," the simile being taken as a parenthesis.— ,A‘.) 

a For complained. So ***sdain" for disdain, etc. 

T The verb ti is understood, as viii. 6'ii.— P.) The Greeks and Latins often omitted 
the substantive verb, when it could be plainly supplied from the context. Milton oflcn 
does so. 
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“ .\mong our other torments not the least, 

“ Still unfulflll'd, with pain of longing pines. 

‘‘ Yet let me not forget what F have gain'd 
“ From their own mouths : all i.s not theirs, it seems : 

" One fatal tree there stands, of knowledge call'd, 

" Forbidden them to taste : knowledge forbidden I ' 

“ Suspicious, reasonless. Why should their Lord 
“ Envy them that? Can it be sin to know? 

Can it be death? And do they only stand 
“ By ignorance? Is that their happy state, ' 

“ The proof of their obedience and their faith ? 

“ 0 fair foundation laid whereon to build 
“ Their ruin ! Hence I will excite their minds 
“ With more desire to know, and to reject 
" Envious commands, invented with design 
“ To keep them low whom knowledge might exalt 
“ Equal with gods : aspiring to be such, 

“ They taste, and die ! what likelier can ensue? 

“ But first, with narrow search, I must walk round 
“ This garden, and no corner leave unspied ; 

“ A chance, but chance ’ may lead where I may meet 
“ Some wandering spirit of heaven, by fountain-side 
“ Or in thick shade retir'd, from him to draw 
“ What further would be learn 'd. Live while ye may, 

“ Yet happy pair! enjoy, till I return, 

“ Short pleasures ; for long woes are to succeed." 

So saying, his proud step he scornful turn'd. 

But with sly circumspection, and began 

Through wood, through waste, o’er hill, o'er dale, his roam. 

Meanwhile, in utmost longitude,’ where heaven 

With earth and ocean meets, the setting sun 

Slowly descended,’ and, with right aspect, 

54J Against the eastern gate of Paradise 


I S«lan, with greal juilgmcnl, is represented here as artfully perverting a fact, as if 
u$€M Itnoikiedge Mas tionied to them.— (A.) 

* Forte foriuna are often used together in Latin. Todd quotes a similar Jingle from 
Fairy Queen, III. vH. 

■’ ll«r force, st last, perforce aduvoe did lla.* 

) At the farthest distance. See note on iti. 5SS. 

^ As in fact tho sun passes equal spaces in equal limes, and as -'353) It is represented 
as hatting down, some commenialors propose to read here ** louty descended." Pearce 
thinks that Milton « role **tiowly,*' because Uriel, its angel, came on a sunbeam to Para- 
dise, and was (o return on the same beam. Mhich he could not have well done if the sun 
moved with its usual rapidity. I think this inlcrprelalion rather strained, and that (353,) 
Milton spoke philosophically true; whereas here he speaks with poetic license to de- 
Kribc a long, and as if slow evening; the sun appearing not, from ils elevated position, 
to shoot rapidly do«n, but, from its apparent position parallel with the earth, to sink 
slowly and gradually into the bed of the ocean. 
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Lcvcll’d his eveninj{ rays : it was a rock ' 

Of alabaster, pil’d up to the clouds, 

Conspicuous far, w inding with one ascent 
Accessible from earth, one entrance high : 

The rest was craggy cliff, that overhung 
Still as it rose, impossible to climb. 

Betwixt these rocky pillars Gabriel sat,’ 

Chief of the angelic guards, awaiting night ; 

About him exercis’d heroic games ’ 

The unarmed youth of heaven ; but nigh at hand 
Celestial armoury, shields, helms, and spears, , 
Hung high, with diamond flaming, and with gold. 
Thither came I'riel, gliding through the even ‘ 

On a sunbeam ; swift as a shooting star’ 

In autumn thwarts the night, when vapours fir'd 
Impress the air, and show the mariner 
From w hat point of his compass to beware 
Impetuous winds ; he thus began in haste. 

“ Gabriel ! to thee thy course by lot' hath given 
“ Charge and strict watch, that to this happy place 
“ ^o evil thing approach, or enter in.’ 

‘‘ This day, at height of noon, came to my sphere 
“ A spirit, zealous, as he seem’d, to know 
“ More of the Almighty’s works, and chiefly man, 

“ God’s latest image : I describ’d his way, 

“ Bent all on speed, and mark’d his aery gait ; 
s6t “ But, in the mount that lies from Eden north 


* /.«. The pillars: the gate ilseir was of ivory (77s;. 

* See Daniel vii. and ix; Luke i.— ;//.) 

* .See nole on ii. 528. 

* /. f. Ibrough that part ol the hemisphere w'here it was then evening. So, 792, “the 
sun's deeline.” So Virgil, Georg, iv. 5fl, poetically describes a swarm of bees sailing 
Uirougb the glowing summer 

" Nir« per sstatem llqutdain ta^peierls asrafn.**^P., K.) 

* Homer in like manner, compares llie descent of Minen a to a shooting sUr, son! il a 
^ign to mariners ; 11. ir. 74 r— 

o'i xxr* cuyvanuc x>cr,v'jitv 
Oicv J* xffTt/SX 4 /e K^«ovou , 

H vavrstre rtflui, tc^ TT/soervo )owv 

TCU Tf XXO tgVTXC. 

The fall of Pbaelon (Or. Met. ii. 3io) is illustrated by the appearance of a falling atar. 
These phenomen .1 are most common In autumn after the heat of summer, and are men- 
tioned by Virgil (Georg. 1. 36.^) as portending tempestuous weather, to which Milton 
alludes here. 

*' S»pe etiam sicllas. t«Qto loipendeutc. tldebU 
PneclpUei costo Uti. i»ocU»qoe per umLiram. 

Flarnmnnim loagoe a ler^o albcarero iraclua.’*— ^V.) 

* Ifc speaks In reference to Uie Jewish priests. «ho performed their sereral duties in 
the temple, in particular courses, by lot. Se i Cbron. xxiv,; Luke i. tJV., C.) 

’ /. e. to approach, or at /east to enter in.— (P./ 
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“ Where he first lifThted, soon discern’d his looks 
“ Alien from heaven, with passions foul obscur’d : 

“ Mine eye pursued liiin still, but under shade 
“ Lost sight of him. One of the banish’d crew, 

“ I fear, hath ventur’d from I lie deep to raise 
“ New troubles : him thy care must be to find.”' 

To whom the winged warrior thus return’d. 

“ Uriel! no wonder if thy perfect sight, 

“ Amid the sun’s bright circle wiiere thou sitt’st, 

“ See far and wide. In at Ibis gate none pass 
“ The vigilance here plac'd, but sucli as come 
“ Well known from heaven ; and since meridian hour 
“ No creature thence : if spirit of other sort 
“ So minded,* have o’erleap’d these earthy iiounds 
“ On purpose ; hard lliou kiiow'st it to exclude 
“ Spiritual substance with corporeal bar. 

“ But if within the circuit of these walks, 

‘‘ In whatsoever shape, he lurk of whom 
“ Thou tell’st, by morrow daw ning I shall know.” 

So promis’d he; and Uriel to his cliarge 
Return’d on that bright beam, w hose point now rais'd 
Bore him slope downward to the sun, now fallen 
Beneath the Azores ; whether the prime orb. 
Incredible how swift, had thither roll’d 
Diurnal ; or this less voluble earth. 

By shorter lliglit to the East, had left him there.’ 
Arraying with rcliected purple, and gold, 

The clouds that on his western throne attend. 

598 Now came still evening on,‘ and twilight gray 


< The abruptnm and brevily of ihis laincnlablo onnounpemenl are very Judicioua. 
The main facts are staled, and no more. It is in Homer's style. The death of Palroclua 
is announced to Achilles in three short getilences: ^‘Patroclus is fallen* They arc fight- 
ing round his naked corpse. Hector has his arms.” 
s Being so disposed ; a translation of the occa.Mona) meaning of antmafua. 

* The sunbeam when he come upon it was Ur<l (see 541—543); but, as the sun sank 
during his discourse, it sloped downwards from the hill of Paradise.— “ Aiores,” (a tri- 
syllableO a cluster of nine islands, commonly called Terreras, in the Atlantic.— “Whe- 
ther;" he will not determine whether the sun rolled thither from east to west with 
incredible swift motion in the space of a day, or the earth with shorter (light by rolling 
east left him there; it being a less motion for the earth to move from west to east on its 
own alls, according to the system of Copernicus, than for the sun and heavenly bodies 
to move from east to west, according to the sjsltiiii of Ptolemy. So. iii. 575, he docs not 
determine whether the sun was the centre of the world. — “Voluble,’* niili the second 
syllable long, as in Latin; though, k. 436, the word has the second syllable short. In 
the first edition vhither was improperly printed for “ whether.**— ,JJ., //., H., A.) 

* This is the first evening in the poem; and to this description of it I know nothing 
parallel or comparable in the treasures of ancient or modern poetry. I ran only f^ol" 
lecl one description to be mentioned after ibis, a moonshiny night in Homer(ll.viii. 
55}), where Mr. Pope has taken pains to make the translation as exccllciil as the ori- 
ginal:— 
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Had In her sober ' livery all things clad ; 

Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird. 

They to their grassy couch, these to their nest.s. 

Were slunk ; — all but the wakeful nightingale ; 

She, all night lung, her amorous ' descant sung ; 
Silence was pleas'd ; now glow'd the Armament 
With living sapphires ; Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest; till the moon. 

Rising in clouded majesty, at length. 

Apparent queen, unveil’d her peerless light. 

And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

When Adam thus to Eve : “ Fair consort! the hour 
“ Of night, and all things now retir’d to rest, 

“ Mind us of like repose ; since God hath set 
“ Labour and rest, as day and night, to men 
“ Successive ; and the timely dew of sleep, 

“ Now falling with soft slumbrous weight, inclines 
“ Our eye-lids.’ Other creatures all day long 
“ Rove idle, unemploy’d, and less need rest: 

“ Man hath his daily work of body, or mind. 
Appointed, which declares his dignity, 

" And the regard of Heaven on all his ways; 

“ While other animals unactive range, 

“ And of their doings God takes no account. 

“ To-morrow, ere fresh morning streak the East 
*14 “ With first approach of light, we must be risen, 


♦xfvir' , on r’ e«/fro 

T* tpXVOV 1CX7XI ffXOCtat, KXA^lt 

vxffatr cy5*vo9«v s?' xa' ntniroi 

tlvvrx A t' xn/fx' y«y<9e A re 

Milton leavet off where Homer begins. — (X) 

I Sbakspeore 

'* Come cifll nigbl. 

Tboii $ober~»HHtd matroo, all In Maik." 

t Showing sfreetion) in allusion to her lameiiiaiion for her lost }oung. Virg. Georg. 
W.SI4;— 

** rirt noclem, ramoqae sedens miserabile carnea 
Integral.'' 

So Comus, 234 

— — Wben the lore-loro nirhllnifale 
NltThilr to thee her Md tone rooarneUi aell.” 

Todd says that the voice of the nightingale is termed by Euripides 
having the greatest number otstrings or notes ; hence the propriety of the word ** det*> 
cant/' which means a song with various notes, 
s Fairy Queen, 1. 36:— 

** The droopini nisbt Ihot rrrepeih on them fait. 

And the ud humour loadlnr Ihelr eyriids. 

A« aeswnifpri of Mor]>hcu<i. on ibem c«tl 

Sweet <>lumberlus dew. the wbleh to »lecp them bUi>.*—(Tk.) 

*Mnclines.* In the occasional sense of inefinfire, actively, (u 6rnrf or tretf^h dintn ; dt- 
is sometimes used thus “ dulcl declinat lamina somno.'' .Virg. -€n. iv. tss.’ 
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“ And at our pleasant labour, to reform 
*• Yon flowery arbours, yonder alleys green, 

“ Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown, 

“ That mock our scant manuring,' and require 
“ More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth : 
“ Those blossoms also, and those dropping gums, 

“ That lie bestrewn, unsightly and unsmooth, 

“ Ask riddance, if we mean to tread with ease. 

“ Meanwhile, as nature wills, night bids us rest." 

To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty adorn'd. 

“ My author, and disposer ! what thou bidd’st 
“ Unargued I obey : so God ordains. 

“ God is thy law, thou mine : to know no more 
“ Is woman’s happiest knowledge, and her praise 
“ With thee conversing I forget all time; 

“ All seasons,’ and their change — ail please alike. 

“ Sweet is the breath of morn ; ’ her rising sweet, 

“ With charm of earliest birds; pleasant the sun, 

“ When tirst on this delightful land he spreads 
“ His orient beams on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 

“ Glistering with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
“ After soft showers ; and sweet the coming on 
“ Of grateful evening mild; then silent night, 

“ With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 

“ And these the gems of heaven, her starry train : 

“ But neither breath of morn, when she ascends 
“ With' charm of earliest birds; nor rising sun 
“ On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flower, 

“ Glistering with dew; nor fragrance after showers; 

“ For grateful evening mild ; nor silent night, 

" With this her solemn bird ; nor walk by moon, 

6j< “ Or glittering star-light, without thee is sweet.” 


1 “Manurinf,’* uaed here in ita oriRinal »enM from Ibe French tMucrwcrr, to slfnify» 
manaa) labour. The next line ahowt lUi*.— 

* ** Seaaoni " here doea not mean the aeaaona of the year itricUy apeakiof^ but the 
dllTereni ebangea and perioda of the day. So viii. 69; ix. 

> Tbia paasage is famous in our language, not merely aa a description, but as a apee^ 
men also of luma of words, from the variety of images, and the recapitulation of each 
• intage with a little varying of the expression. The following passage from the Danae of 
Euripides is quoted by Hurd as somewhat parallel to ibis, though immeasurably infe- 
rior:— 

— — 0U4V jBsv x/iow r&Jk, 

<T« c<5‘/Toy <wxviuov. 

Fx Vfvcv <r* : 

nc)/WV 7* exxrvcv 1971 /AU /C^Xf XxXwV' 
aXa’ irfVfv x«)cv, 

»€XtU KXl 1T'j0(ji 0*koV/jUlVCf$ 

ITxt^wv v£&ywv cv {?ouof» iJ'ttv pxof. 

8ee al:^o the eighth Idyllium of Theocritus : X p'lx.'x , etc. 
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“ But wherefore all night long shine these? For whom 
“ This glorious sight, when sleep hath shut all eyes? ” 

To whom our general ancestor replied : 

“ Daughter of God and man, accomplish’d Eve 1 ‘ 

“ These have their course to finish round the earth 
“ By morrow evening; and from land to land 
“ In order, though to nations yet unborn, 

“ Ministering light prepar'd, they set and rise; 

“ Lest totai darkness should by night regain 
“ Her old possession, and extinguish life 
“ In nature, and all things ; w hich these soft fires 
“ Not only enlighten, but, with kindly heat 
“ Of various influence, foment and warm — 

“ Temper or nourish ; or in part shed dow n 
“ Their stellar virtue on ali kinds that grow 
“ On earth ’ made hereby apter to receive 
“ Perfection from the sun’s more potent ray. 

“ These then, though unbeheld in deep of night, 

“ Shine not in vain. Nor think, though men were none, 

“ That heaven would want spectators— God want praise ; 

“ Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
“ Unseen, both when we wake, and when we sleep : 

“ All these, with ceaseless praise, his works behold 
“ Both day and night. How often, from the steep 
" Of echoing hill or thicket, have we heard 
“ Celestial voices, to the midnight air ’ 

“ (Sole, or responsive each to other s note) 

“ Singing their great Creator ! Oft in bands 
“ While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk, 

“ With heavenly touch of instrumental sounds 
“ In full harmonic number join’d, their songs 
“ Divide the night,‘ and lift our thoughts to heaven.” 

Thus talking, hand in hand alone they pass’d 
On to their blissful bower : it was a place 
Chose by the sov’reign planter, when he fram’d 
$n All things to man’s delightfui use ; the roof, 


I Ii has bopn observed lhal Millon, in imilalion of Homer, uses lilies of mpMtand 
honour nhen his personages address earh oiher in a friendly way, especially In lh« dia- 
logues between Adam and Eve. Pope (II. i. 97) notices this custom of Homer.— (JV.) 

• This passage may be considered an imitation of Hesiod, i. 120, etc. w ho represented 
the good genii wandering IlirouBli the air to guard mortals. Similar passages may 
he found in several Christian writers. Sec Crashaw's Sacred Poems, Ed. 1652, p.52.— 

(JV., r.) 

a This notion of their singing and playing by night is agreeable to the account given 
by Lucretius, iv. 586 ; and Shakspeare. Tempest, act iii, sc. 2.— .V., i).' Millon’a notion 
here is in unison with that of many of the old Christian writers. 

V /. a. into certain portions. In the Roman camp the divisions of the night were an- 
nounced by sound of trumpet, to regulate the different watches. ** Cum huccina noctem 
dividerel,” Sil. Hal. Pun. vii. ist.— ft.) 
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Of thickest covert, was inwoven shade, 

Laurel, and myrtle ; and what higher grew, 
or linn and fragrant leaf : on either side 
Acanthus,' and each odorous bushy shrub. 

Fenc’d up the verdant wall; each beauteous flower. 

Iris all hues,* roses, and jessamine. 

Rear’d high their flourish’d heads between, and wrought 
Mosaic ; ’ under foot the violet, 

Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay 

Broider’d the ground, more colour'd than with stone. 

Or costliest emblem : ‘ other creature here. 

Bird, beast, insect, or worm, durst enter none : 

Such was their awe of man. In shadier bower 
More sacred and sequester'd, though but feign’d,* 

Pan, or Sylvanus, never slept; nor nymph. 

Nor Faunus, haunted. Here, in close recess. 

With flowers, garlands, and sweet-smelling herbs. 

Espoused Eve deck’d first her nuptial bed ; 

And heavenly quires the hymenean sung. 

What day the genial angel to our sire 
Brought her, in naked beauty more adorn'd. 

More lovely, than Pandora, whom the gods 
Endow’d w ith all their gifts ; — and 0, too like 
lit In sad event ! — when to th’ unwiser son * 


> ^'AeAnlbus,’* from xxatvdcv , a Uiom, is a thorny spicy shrub with long large winding 
leaves, which furnished the idea to architects, in the Corinthian order, of forming their 
eapitais on pillars in imitation of it. 

t **lris all hues,** i. e. o^all hues; as before, (694,) laurel'* for of laurel. The /ria 
it the flower- dc'luco, exhibiting the various colours of the /n> or rainbow.— (.V. 

a A floor, or any surface, of various colours and materials so arranged as to represent 
difFerent figures, lirst used in the places consecrated to the Muses, whence the name. 
The word, though generally applied to the floor, is here applied to the roof. The Greek 
fiousuMii fitiuitxiv ^ore generally applied to any thing neatly performed and lilted. 
This sort of work, muait- urn opus, was so called, *‘iiconcinnitaieet elegantia.” Scaliger.) 
Pope says that Milton imiiates Homer, .11. xiv. 347,) where Jupiter and Juno arc repre- 
sented as lying together in conjugal embrace on Ida ; and that he copies the terms and 
cadence of bis verse, and many of his words. Yes; but bow small a poriionofbisfle- 
•criplion are Homer’s three lines! and how imnieasurablj superior it this descripiion 
to Homer’s, and to those of all the ancient poets pul together !— 

T«vt o'* wifO XO'o’rf o't* fjtv , 

A'jir'.v d' tpa^iivrx , ro*< x^exov, vstnuvOv^, 

TI>xvvv x*f /*st).KX(,v, Oi «ir^ y.OovOi siprjt. 

4 (as emblema, Lat.) properly a tcsselated or variegated floor of stone, wood, 

or other materials, so as to exhibit various devices ; hence, it nieaiis, curious and varie • 
gated workmanship. 

6 [. e. Et€n poelir fiction never gave a more delighifully shaded and sequestered 
bower to the rural deities; to Pan the god of shepherds, S}lvanus the god of woods, the 
nymphs, the tutelar spirits of spring and mounuiin, or Faunus the god of husbandmen. 

6 This does not mean that Prometheus who stole the lire from heaven to animate the 
clay substance of man, and who rejected Pandora (so called from the many uccompltsh- 
roents bestowed on her by the gods), sent in revenge by Jupiter, and conducted by Mer- 
eory or Hermes, to allure and corrupt bim with her hlaiidishments, teas wntrtse. But 
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OfJaphet brought by Hermes, she ensnar'd 
Mankind with her fair looks, to be aveng’d 
On him who had stole Jove's authentic (ire. 

Thus, at their shady lodge arriv’d, both stood. 
Both turn'd, and under open sky ador'd 
The God that made both sky, air, earth, and heaven. 
Which they beheld ; the moon’s resplendent globe. 
And starry pole : “ Thou also mad'st the night,' 

“ Maker Omnipotent ! and thou the day, 

“ Which we, in our appointed work employ'd, 

“ Have finish'd, happy in our mutual help, 

“ And mutual love — the crown of all our blks 
“ Ordain'd by thee ; and this delicious place ’ 

“ For us too large, where thy abundance wants 
“ Partakers, and uneropt falls to the ground. 

“ But thou hast promis’d from as two a race, 

“ To (111 the earth, who shall with us extol 
ij( “ Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake. 


the comparative here is to be taken as it very frequently is in Latin, not in reference to 
another object, but to eipress a very great degree in itself. Thu» uniruer here would 
be tfiai;>ieiifior, i. e. very unwise, or unwiser than was just or expedient. Epimetheus, 
the brother of Prometheus, received her ; and a box which she gave him being opened, 
let loose upon mankind all manner of evils. This is the explanation of some commenta- 
tors. Pearce asks, May not Prometheus have been unwise in stealing the fire? Why not 
take the comparative literally, and apply it to Epimetheus, who really did receive her, 
and therefore was less wise than bis brother who rejected her? 1 ask. 

1 1 transcribe here a note from my edition of Livy, Vol. I. b. I. c. ST, as coDtainiog a 
fuller illustration of this beautiful passage than any 1 And in Milton’s commeotalort.— 
“Let the reader nark thia abrupt and unexpected introduction of a speech. It Is a 
great beauty, of which instances are to be found in some of the best classical writers, 
and wbich Longinus (c. 37) rails a burst of impassioned eloquence. See Quintilian, b.ix. 
c. 9. Virgil, £n. viii. 3Pi 

• doros mille Ubores 

l«S€ sub Enrjstbeo, falls JoDonI* iniqojp 
Perialerit. “Tu noblcenas. lovirie, bimemhres. 

Hflcumqoe Pbolamqae manu;tD cressia mac(a« 

Prodixia, el vaslum Neose* sab rape leoDem.** * 

and JRn. lx. 633 

’ Et futit borrendum striJens elapsa aagilita, 

^ Perqoe capot Remoll Tenil. et cava lempora ferro 

TrsJloU. r verbla Tlrlalen lUtide taperbis.”* 

Homer, II. xv. 3i6t 

5*1 T^nvtruv c/f/>iT9. uux'.cv 

NfV95IV , e*V o'* 

Ov 'J** Kv vewv C7(«'4»0e vcxt «j » 

Avr«v cr .^*vxT'/V ur,7iTf',i*3it. 

Horace. 1. Ep. v(I — 

I ...conspeiit. ui aiuot, 

Adrasutn qurmdam varna tonsoris In uiabra 
CtiUello proprios parfaniem leniter sofues, 

* Demelrl pner 

— abi, quwre, oi refer, aade Jotno, qul> ^ ' 

See alsob. I. c. u.” 

t “ Deliciouf pUw," Peircp say*, is Rovrriied by “mad'si,” understood; Rirhardsnn 
says it is coupled to ‘‘niuttial help" lu^rore, ynd go\crned by 'Hn.** 
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“ And when we seek, as now, thy gift of sleep.” ‘ 
This said unanimous, and other rites 
Observing none, but adoration pure 
Which God likes best, into their inmost bower 
Handed they went ; and, eas'd * the putting off 
These troublesome disguises which we wear. 
Straight side by side were laid ; nor turn’d, I ween, 
Adam from his fair spouse; nor Eve the rites 
Mysterious of connubial love refus’d : 

Whatever hypocrites austerely talk 
Of purity, and place, and innocence, 

Defaming as impure what God deciares 
Pure, and commands to some, leaves free to all. 
Our Maker bids increase : ’ Who bids abstain, 

But our destroyer, foe to God, and man ? 

Hail, wedded love ! mysterious ‘ iaw, true source 
Of human olTspring ; soie propriety ' 

In Paradise, of all tilings common else ! 

By thee adulterous lust was driven from men 
Among the bestial herds to range ; by thee. 
Founded in reason, ioyal, just, and pure, 
Relations dear, and all the charities ‘ 

Of father, son, and brother, first were known. 

Far be it, that I should write thee sin, or blame. 
Or think thee unbefitting holiest place; 

Perpetual fountain of domestic sweets! 

. Whose bed is undefil’d and chaste pronounc’d,'' 
7('i Present, or past ; as saints and patriarchs us’d, 


> H«i>Ucy would rpotl “Me gift of sleep/’ and says the wordf are a translation of Ho- 
joer’s jm'yj But Pvnrco sa^s Miilon meant here lo declare that sleep was Goift 

gift, (see 611 , 612 ;) and so Virgil, if>n. ii. 269, sa>s of sleep ; 

^‘Dono Dham gratlMima terpil.” 

Todd says Milton rests here on scriptural authority (Psalm, cxxvii.) : “He(God) 
his beloved sleep.” 

* “Cased,” being eased. The preposition is understood before the substantive, in 
imitation of the Greeks and Latins, who often used substantives without expressing the 
propositions kx?* or quoad. 

i This refers to the celibacy of the Romish clergy, which he calls the doctrine of Iho 
devil; Paul (I Tim. iv. 1— 3) sa>s, “In the latter time some shall depart from the faith, 
giving heed lo seducing spirits and doctrines of the devil, forbidding to marry,” elc.>- 

C^O 

^ “Mysterious,” including a mystery in it besides the plain precept which appears. 
So St. Paul (Ephes. v. 32): “Marriage hath a mystery.'— (i^.) 

6 f. e. Exclusive right and individual possession ; in the original sense of proprieias, 
from proprius, or belonging lo one's self alone. — “ Of all things : ” o/ is frequently used 
by Milton for among^ as here. 

6 In the strict and original sense of caritates (from love and natural alTeclion 
which embraces all the endearments and relations of consanguinity and affinity and pa- 
triotic duty. Thus Cicero (OfT. i. t?) sums up its applications ;—“(^ri parentis, cari 
Uberi, propinqui, famuli; s^ omnes omnium cariialei patria una complexa est.”— 

7 See lleb. xiil. L-(Y.) 

0 
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Here Love his golden shafts employs, here lights 
His constant lamp, and waves his purple wings ; ’ 
Reigns here and revels ; not in the bought smile 
Of harlots, loveless, joyless, unendear’d, 

Zasual fruition! nor in court-amours. 

Mix’d dance, or wanton mask, or midnight ball. 

Or serenate,’ which the starved lover sings 
To his proud fair, best quitted witli disdain. 

These, lull'd by nightingales, embracing slept ; 

And on their naked limbs the flow’ry roof 
Shower’d roses, which the morn repair’d. Sleep on, 
Blest pair! and 0, yet happiest, if ye seek 
No happier state, and know to know no more. 

Now had night measur’d with her shadowy cone 
Half way up hill this vast sublunar vault 
And from their ivory port‘ the Cherubim, 

Forth issuing at the accustom’d hour, stood arm'd 
To their night-watches in warlike parade ; 

When Gabriel to his next in power thus spake : 

“ Uzziel! half these draw off, and coast the south 
“ With strictest watch ; these other wheel the north; 
“ Our circuit meets full west.” As flame ' they part, 
785 Half wheeling to the shield, half to the spear,' 


1 Cupid, in Ovid. Mel. i. 470, has a golden sharp-pointed arrow with which he causes 
love, and a leaden blunt one wilh which be expels it; and, Rem. A«nor. 70i, be has 
purple wings. — ( 0.) 

* An Italian word — quasi m sereno. Lovers selected serene cold nights (o sing and 
play before ibe doors or windows of (heir mistresses, (he better to convey to ihetii the 
charms of their music, the force of Uicir lamentations, together with an idea of the hard- 
ships they were suffering and willing to suffer for their sales. See Hor. i. Od. ixv. 7; 
iii. Od. X. (.— UV.) 

i *^Hill,”«. e. half way towards midnight, at (he third hour of night, (it being now 
autumn,) when the first military watch, according to the custom in the Homan camp, 
look its rounds. The shadow of the earth is in the form of a cone, the base of (be cone 
atanding on that side of the globe where (he sun is not, and consequently when it is 
night there. This cone, to those who arc on the darkened side of the earth, could it be 
seen, would mount as the sun fell lower, and be at its utmost height in Uic vault of (heir 
heaven when it was midnight. The shaduw of the earth sweeps as it were Uic viholc 
arch or vault of heaven between Uic earth and moon, and extends beyond the orbit of 
the moon, as appears from Uio lunar eclipses.^ I?., R. N.) 

^ Ivory was considered an article of great value and beauty by the ancients. Wc find 
frequent mention of it in Scripture : Solomon’s throne was of ivory. Sec Ovid. Met. iv. 
185. This passage can have no reference to the ivory gales of Virgil, (.£n. vi.) as some 
commentators think.— ** Port, (por/a,) a gale. 

s This simile admirably expresses their rapidity and the splendour of (heir armour; 
and is peculiarly suited to those beings of whom the Scripture says, makelh his 
angels spirits, and his ministers a flame of tire.’* — (iV.) 

s “Shield to spear,” s. e. from left to right: a classical phrase, as the left hand held 
the shield, while the right grasped the spear. Thus, Livy says, “declinare ad bastam, 
vcl ad scutum.” (So Xenophon, Anabasis, iii. 26 . uses the words ttreio'of. and, 29, 
eci The angcU, as (hey stood, looked westward, wilh iheir hacks to the gale. 

“As they are supposed in arms, ^shield' and ‘spear' give a dignity of expression, more 
than left and right have,” says Bentley. 
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From these, two strong and subtle spirits he call'd, 

That near him stood, and gave them thus in charge : 

“ llhuricl and Zephon ! * with wing’d speed 
“ Search through this garden, leave unscarch’d no nook ; 
“ But chielly where those two fair creatures lodge, 

“ Now laid perhaps asleep, secure ‘ of harm. 

“ This evening from the sun's decline arriv'd, 

“ Who tells of some infernal spirit, seen 
“ Hitherward bent, (who could have thought?) escap'd 
“ The bars of hell — on errand bad, no doubt ; 

“ Such, where ye find, seize fast, and hither’ bring." 

So saying, on he led his radiant fdes, 

Dazzling the moon; these to the bower direct, 

In search of w hom * they sought ; him there they found, 
Squat like a toad, close at the car of Eve, 

Assaying, by bis devilish art, to reach 

The organs of her fancy,* and with them forge 

Illusions, as he list, phantasms and dreams; 

Or if, inspiring venom,* he might taint 

The animal spirits, that from pure blood arise 

Like gentle breaths from rivers pure.; thence raise. 

At least,’ distemper’d, discontented thoughts. 

Vain hopes, vain aims, inordinate desiresj 
Blown up with high conceits engendering pride. 

Him thus intent Ithuriel with his spear 
Touch’d lightly ; (for no falsehood can endure 
Touch of celestial temper, but returns 
Of force to its ow n likeness : ) up he starts. 

Discover’d and surpris’d.’ As when a spark 
Lights on a heap of nitrous powder, laid 
Fit for the tun,’ some magazine to store 
Against a rumour’d war; the smutty grain, 

818 With sudden blaze diffus’d, inflames the air; 


1 “llhuriel” in Hebrew means Discovery of God. “Zephon,” Searcher of SecreU. 

) “Secure,” (fecurtw,) withoulany concern about, or fearof; fine cwra. 

3 “Hllher/' *. a. lo me wherever I may bc.—(W.) 

* Of him whom ; ibe antecedent being classically understood. 

* Shakspeare, Her. W. of Wind, act v. sc. 5 

“KaiM vp the organs of bar fantasy. 

Sleep as soaod as careless lorincj.''— (T.) 

® So Virg. ,£n. vii. 3Si, when the fury Alcclo work* on queen Amalt 

" Tipercam intpiraot aoimatn 

Pertenlal sensus.**— {f.) 

Observe the change of construction ; before it was “ assaying to reach here U is “as* 
saying tyhe might taint.” 

7 “At least,” I. e. if not thoroughly wicked thoughts, at least distempered thoughta. 

* SeeOrl. Fur. x.40.— (TA.) 
e The cask or barrel. 
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So started up, in his own shape, the fiend. 

Back stept those two fair angels, half amaz’d 
So sudden to behold the grisly king ; 

Yet thus, unmov’d with fear, accost him soon : 

“ Which of those rebel spirits,’ adjudg'd to hell, 

“ Coin'st thou, escap’d thy prison ? and, transform'd, 

“ Why satt’st thou, like an enemy in wait, 

“ Here watching at the head of these that sleep? " 

“ Know ye not then,” said Satan, fill’d with scorn, 

“ Know ye not me? ye knew me once no mate 
For you, there ’ sitting where ye durst not soar; 

“ Not to know me, argues yourselves unknown, 

“ The lowest of your throng; or, if ye know, 

“ Why ask ye, and superfluous begin 
“ Your message — like to end as much in vain ?”’ 

To whom thus Zephon, answering scorn with scorn : 

“ Think not, revolted spirit ! thy shape the same 
“ Or undiminish’d brightness, to be known 
“ As when thou stood’st in heaven upright and pure ; ’ 

“ That glory then, when thou no more wast good, 

" Departed from thee ; and thou resemblest now 
“ Thy sin, and place of doom, — obscure, and foul. 

“ But come! for thou, be sure, shalt give account 
“ To him who sent us, w hose charge is to keep 
“ This place inviolable, and these from harm." 

So spake the Cherub ; and his grave rebuke. 

Severe in youthful beauty, added grace 
Invincible: ' abash’d the devil stood. 

And felt how awful goodness is, and saw 
Virtue in her shape how lovely — saw, and pin’d 
His loss ; • but chiefly to find here observ'd 
His lustre visibly impair’d: yet seem’d 
Undaunted. “ If I must contend,’’ said he, 

•$2 “ Best with the best, the sender not the sent. 


< Similar to the question in Homer, II. x. 82 

o'” XKTX ttvx vrfiXTCv cm. 

S Silling/' t. e. like a prince on bis throne.— '(rr.) 

> As llburiel was ihe person who unmasked him, Zephon is very properly made to 
rebuke him ; so ibal each may have his share in the action. — A'.) 

* /. e. Think not Ihy shape the same, or think not thy undiminished brightness to be 
known now, as il was formerly in heaven.— (A\) 

» Virg. ,£n. V. Sit 

“Crailor el pulcbro reuleoj io corpore 

• In imitation of Cicero, De Oflic. i. S ; Formam quidem ipsam, et quasi faciem bon- 
esti video, que, si ocuUs cernerelur, mirabiles amores, utait Pialo, excllaret sapieolic;'* 
—as "saw and pined his loss” in imitation Persius, Sal. iii. S8 

** Virlaleia vi'leatil, inuheecsniqoe reUcta."->^A.> 
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“ Or all at once ; more glory will be won, 

“ Or less be lost." “ Thy fear,” said Zepbon bold. 

“ Will save us trial what the least ran do 
“ Single against thee wicked, and thence weak." 

The fiend replied not, overcome with rage ; 

But, like a proud steed rein'd, went haughty on,' 
Champing his iron curb: to strive, or fly, 

He held it vain ; awe from above had quell'd 
His heart, not else dismay'd. Now drew they nigh 
The western point, where those half-rounding guards 
Just met, and closing stood in squadron join'd. 
Awaiting next command. To whom their chief, 
Gabriel,’ from the front thus call'd aloud : 

“ 0 friends 1 ’ I hear the tread of nimble feet 
“ Hasting this way, and now by glimpse discern 
“ Ithuriel, and Zephon, through the .shade ; 

“ And with them comes a third, of regal port, 

“ But faded splendour wan ; who by his gait, 

“ And fierce demeanour, seems the prince of hell , 

“ Not likely to part hence without contest : 

“ Stand firm, for in his look defiance lowers." 

He scarce had ended, when those two approach'd,’ 
And brief related whom they brought — where found — 
How busied — in what form and posture couch'd. 

To whom with stern regard thus Gabriel spake: 

“ Why hast thou, Satan 1 broke the bounds prescrib'd 
“ To thy transgressions,’ and disturb'd the charge 
sM “Of others, who approve not to tran.sgress 


1 To this beoalifal possago Tbyer produces as a c!oso parallel ohat Mercur) mji to 
Prometheas; ifSschyl. Prom. Vinci. 1008 

— — > srcuiifV t*>; 

, /SixCti KKt rfid nv(ot( 

So Virg. .lEn. Iv.— 

" Froroa f«rox ipaaMnlla Bundlt.' 

So Fairy Queen, I. i. i 

"Rii ongry did chide bit (onlnf bill. 

At mneh dttdaymng to the citr^ to ;te1d.'''~{r.) 

t Gabriel U here a lri»yllable. 

* Uplon remarka, that Milion in ibis whole episode keeps Homer in view, when ho 
sends out Ulysses and Diomede as spies into ihe Trojan camp. 11. x. S3S:-— 

— — w ?t)ot 

u' xust Ovar* /?*/)«• 

V II. X. 540 

Ojx’j* XXV ttjixto e«o;, tr* xjt havO'^v xvroi. 

s /. e. The bounds of belt were prescribed as the limit bfyond which Satan was wo/ to 
transgress. If we take with Richardson ^transgressions’' here in the Latin sense of 
(rattsgreiiuSf or Iransgretsionet, to mean trantcurtionty a word which Dcntley pro« 
poses, there will bo an inelegance in using 'Mransgressions” according to one language, 
and ** transgress” after, according to another; as ** transgress” must be taken in its 
strictly English meaning. Sec ( 4 V.) 
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“ By tliy example, but liave power and ripht 
“ To question thy bold cnlranee on this place; 

“ Employ'd, it seems, to violate sleep,’ and those 
“ Whose dwelling God hath planted here in bliss?" 

To whom thus Satan, with contemptuous brow : 

“ Gabrieli thou hadst in heaven the esteem of wise, 

“ And such I held thee ; but this question ask’d 
“ Puts me in doubt. Lives there who loves his pain? 

“ Who would not, finding way, break loose from hell, 

“ Though thither doom’d ? Thou wouldst thyself, no doubt ; 
“ And boldly venture to whatever place 
“ Farthest from pain, where thou might’st hope to change 
“ Torment with ea.se,* and soonest recompense 
‘‘ Dole’ with delight; whieh in this place I sought; 

“ To thee no reason, w ho knowest only good, 

“ But evil hast not tried. And will object* 

“ His will who bounds us? F.et him surer bar 
“ His iron gates, if he intends our stay 
“ In that dark durance 1 Thus much what was ask’d. 

“ The rest is true ; they found me where they say ; 

“ But that implies not violence, or harm.’’ 

Thus he in scorn. The warlike angel mov’d. 

Disdainfully half smiling,* thus replied : 

“ 0 loss of one in heaven to judge of wise,’ 

“ Since Satan fell, whom folly overthrew 1 
“ And now returns him, from his prison ’scap’d, 

“ Gravely in doubt whether to hold them wise 
“ Or not, who ask what boldness brought him hitlier 
“ Unlicens’d, from his bounds in hell prescrib’d; 

“ So wise he judges it to fly from pain 
“ However, and to ’scape his punishment 1 
“ So judge thou still, presumptuous 1 till the wrath, 

“ Which thou incurrest by flying, meet lliy flight 
“ Sevenfold, and scourge that wisdom back to hell,’ 

“ Which taught thee yet no belter, that no pain 
016 “ Can equal anger infinite provok’d. 


< Shakspearp : “Macbelh doth murder sleep.*' 

* change torment with ease.” A pure Lotinisin. !!or. I. Od. ivl. W:— 

"Miiibos mnlAre iristia." 

So Shakspeare, Cymbelino I. o, uses chanfjet trith : — 

*• To change one n>i»f‘ry teith ■aolher.”— (A’/er.) 

' * AtnicUon, from dohr. So ShakBfK*arr, Kam. i. 2 , weighing delight and dote." 

* “No reason," this is no reason. “Wilt object,’’ will thou object— ironicall). 

* So Tasso, Gicr. Liber, v. 42 and lix. 4.— (iioif/e,) 

6 Irotiicali^—lhere is none now in heaven to judge of wlial is wise 
No Jupiter threatens the refractory divinity, II. viii. 12 : — 

ou xxrst 0t«}iuutr'/V9k. 
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“ But wherefore thou alone ? wherefore with thee 
“ Came not all hell broke loos<!? Is pain to tliem 
“ Less pain — less to be fled ? or thou than they 
“ Less hardy to endure? Courageous chief, 

“ The first in llighl from pain I lladsl thou alien'd 
“ To thy deserted host this cause of flight, 

“ Thou surely hadst not come sole fugitive.” 

To which the fiend thus answer'd, frowning stern : • 

“ Not that I less endure,’ or shrink from pain, 

“Insulting angel ! well thou know’st I stood 
“ Thy fiercest,’ when in battle to thy aid 
“ The blasting volley’d thunder made all speed, 

“ And seconded thy else not dreaded spear. ‘ 

“ But still thy words at random as before, 

“ Argue thy inexperience, what behoves, 

“ From hard assays and ill successes past, 

“ A faithful leader, — not to hazard all, 

“ Through ways of danger, by himself untried : 

“ I therefore — I alone, first undertook 
“ To wing the desolate abyss, and spy 
“ This new-created world, whereof in hell 
“ Fame is not silent ; here in hope to 0 nd 
“ Better abode, and my afilicted powers 
“ To settle here on earth, or in mid-air ; 

“ Though, for possession, put to try once more 
“ What thou, and thy gay legions, dare against 
“ Whose easier business were to serve their Lord 
“ High up in heaven, with songs to hymn his throne," 

“ And practis’d distances'' to cringe, not fight.” 

To whom the warrior-angel soon replied ; 

“ To siiy, and straight unsay, pretending first 
“ Wise to fly pain, professing next the spy, 

“ Argues no leader, but a liar trac’d, 

950 “Satan; and couldst thou faithful ’ add? 0 name, 


1 A translallen or I.lic Homeric words, rov J'HjSuco*!! lo'wr 

« SaUn commences wilh an elliplical sentence, abriipUjr ; I suppose from Uie eicess o f 
his rage : “I come not because 1 endure less.” 

> “Thy flerccsl,” attack; the adjectiye being classically used without a snbstanUvc, as 
is not unusual in Milton . — (!’■) 

» .En. III. 89t r— 

NoQ m« iQ* f«rr1dt t«rr«nl 
nicu. ferox ; Dil me terrenl cl /oplter 

« /. e. Though, in order lo maintain possession, 1 may he pul to the trial once more of 
what yon and your legions could dare do against me. 

• So 1‘rometheus daringly addresses Ihe chorus, £sch. Prom. Vinct. 945 t— 

lefou , a ^icre rav x^otrctwr’ xtt , , 

Euov ^ £>»5»-5V Z^VOj I C T .) 

T 1. c. With practised distances. * As Satan so called bim&elf 933. 
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‘ 0 sacred name of TaiUiRilness profan'd ! 

“ Faithful to whom? to th) rebellious crew ? 

“ Army of fiends, fit body to fit head ! 

“ Was this your discipline and faith engag'd — 

“ Your military obedience, to dissolve 
“ Allegiance to the acknowledg’d Power Supreme ? 

“ And thou, sly hypocrite, who now wouldst seem 
“ Patron of liberty ! who more than thou 
“ Once fawn’d, and cring’d, and servilely ador’d 
“ Heaven’s awful Monarch? wherefore, but in hope 
“ To dispossess him, and thyself to reign ? 

“ But mark what I areed ' thee now ! Avaunt ! 

“ Fly thither whence thou tled’st ! If, from this hour, 
Within these hallow’d limits thou appear, 

“ Back to the infernal pit I drag thee chain'd, 

“ And seal thee so, as henceforth not to scorn 
“ The facile gates of hell too slightly barr’d.’^’ 

So threaten’d he ; but Satan to no threats 
Gave heed, but, waxing more in rage, replied: 

“ Then, when I am thy captive, talk of chains, 

“ Proud limitary’ Cherub! but ere then 
“ Far heavier load thyself expect to feel 
“ From my prevailing arm ; though heaven's King 
“ Ride on thy wings,* and thou with thy compeers, 

“ Us'd to the yoke, draw’st his triumphant wheels 
“ In progress through the road of heaven star-pav’d.” 

While thus he spake, the angelic squadron bright 
Turn’d fiery red, sharp’ning in mooned horns 
Their phalanx, and began to hem him round 
With ported spears;’ as thick as when a field 
Of Ceres, ripe for harvest, waving bends 
Her bearded grove of cars, which way the wind 
MS Sways them ; the careful ploughman doubting stands. 


t I deerw. A Saxon word. 

t This seems to allude lo (he chaining of Satan, Bcv. xx. 3 : *^And he cast him into the 
bottomless pit, and shut him up, and set a seal upon him."'~{f/.) I think the menaces 
of Jupiter, II. riu. | 2 , may aUo be quoted. 

n fu'j f; 'Vvfixyy^'i 

3 Either in allusion to «hal Gabriel said, *‘^'ho presumc.st to set limits to me,” 
as Hume thinks; or, according to Richardson, in allusion lo his mean office. MxliUi 
/imtfanes were soldiers appointed during the Roman empire to guard the frontiers ; 
mitour in Chaucer is a friar restrained to the exercise of his ofBce within certain limits. 

3 Psalm xviii. to : *‘He rode upon a chertib and did (ly.” It also alludes to the vision 
of Ezekiel, (1. lO, ii,) where four cherubim arc appointed to the four wheels. — 

3 /. e. Pointed towards him. Homer has a simile like this, II. ii. 147 :~> 

D; 9^ f,xt x(vx7C( f/9ci>v 

r’ stsrxyytmit' 

Ui ru»v «ryy' x'/c/>n — .ff- A’O 
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Lest on the threshing floor his hopelBI sheaves 
Prove chalT. On the other side, Satan, alarm'd. 

Collecting all his might, dilated stood,' 

Like TenerilT, or Atlas, unremo>’d: 

His stature reach'd the sky, and on his crest 
Sat Horror plum’d ; ’ nor wanted in his grasp 
What seem'd both spear and shield. Now dreadful deeds 
Might have ensued : ' not only Paradise, 

In this commotion, but the starry cope 
Of heaven perhaps, or all the elements 
At least, had gone to wrack, disturb'd and torn 
With violence of this conflict, had not soon 
The Eternal, to prevent such horrid fray, 

Hung forth in heaven his golden scales, yet seen 
Betwixt Astrea and the Scorpion sign ; 

Wherein all things created first he weigh’d,* 

The pendulous round earth, w ith balanc'd air 
In counterpoise; now, ponders all events, 

Battles, and realms : in these he put two weights, 

The sequel each of parting, and of fight : ‘ 

The latter quick up-flew, and kick’d the beam ; 

Which Gabriel spying, thus bespake the fiend : 

“ Satan ! I know thy strength, and thou know'st mine ; 
“ Neither our own, but given : what folly then 
“ To boast what arms can do ! since thine no more 
“ Than Heaven permits; nor mine, though doubled now 
■sio “ To trample thee as mire : for proof look up. 


< Thyor says Millon is indebted for this word “dilated” to Tasso’s dcKription of Ar- 
ganles addressing himself to combat with Tancred, Gicr. Liber. xi\. i! 2 >- 

" Ms di$Mo • ereltoll f«ro Arttoie 

and expresses by U the distension of his whole person with rage, as in ii. 70S. Bat 
Dunsler imagines that as Satan here was really alarmed, be only here dilates himself to 
take the finest position, and best oppose the foes that encircle him.— “Unremored,” not 
to be removed; as “ unreproved,” (49*i,) not to be reproved. 

* Horn. II. iv. 443, describing discord 

xxt riff ^xtver. 

$0, iv. ITT, the same deseriplion is applied to Fame. So Book of Wisdom, xvlii. I6. 
Compare the similes in Virgil, ,Eii. xii. 70i, and vii. 785, where the hero is compared to 
Mount Albos, or Eryx, or Apcnninc, and where the figure of Chimera vomili flames on 
the crest of the helmet. But Milton surpasses all. — (JV.) 

X Thus Homer says, the terrors that must have ensued on a conflict between Jupiter 
and Neptune would have reached the depth of hcil, ( II. xv. 24. ) 

4 Thus, before the combat between Hector and Achilles in the 23d book of the Iliad, 
and before the combat of £neas and Turnus, ,£n. xii. Jupiter weighs the event in a ba- 
lance. Thus, (Dan. v. 3(t,l the king of Babylon is weighed in a balance. But Milton’s 
description has a peculiar beauty by his allusion to the sign Libra. This idea of weighing 
the creation first, and all things since, is very sublime, and conformable to the style of 
Scripture. Sec Job xxviii. 2S ; xxxvii. lO; Isai, xl. 12 ; l Sam. ii. S; Prov. xvi. 2; Dan. v, 
2«, 27,— (JV., Jd.) 

» All this refer* to Satan exclusively.— “Parting," •*. e. going off.— (JY.) 
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“ And read thj lot in jon celestial si|i:n, 

“ Where thou art weigh’d, and shown how light, how weak, 
“ If thou resist.” The (lend look’d up and knew 
His mounted scale aloft : ‘ nor more ; but fled 
lois Murm’ring, and with him lied the shades of night. 


1 He does not make the asrendinp scale the sign of victory as in Homor and Virgil. • 
but of lightness as in Dan. v. 27, ** Tbou art weighed in the balance, and found wanting.*' 
Eustathius observes, that in Homer the descent of the scale to (he earth is made a sign 
of disaster and death, the earth being the place of misfortune and mortality. But in 
Milton, as Satan was immortal, the sinking of it could not signify death, but the mounU 
ingot it did his lightness, conformably to the passage in Daniel. The passages from 
Uomer and Yii^il already mentioned arc these; II. xxit. 209 > 

K.*( r&T* !?j| warn* crtroeivc 

Ev 9“ CTiOtt Tatvx/.eyn? &srv*roiO, 

Txv ,ttfv rx**' Ejer6/#o? 

XatJciiv fitxt 

flfXCTO tT’ ji{ afAci’ ck I Air<o/)MV. 

Bn, lii. 725 

Jupiter Ipse dwas «quaio eumlue lancet 
Sustlaet, et fata imiHinlt diverse duortim \ 

Qaem damnet labor, et quo vergat pondere leibnia.'' 

Here it is to be observed, that Milton differs from Homer and Virgil : in (he latter the 
tales of the two combatants arc weighed, in order to satisfy Jupiter himself and not the 
parlies; and the descent of one of the scales foreshowed the death of the parly whose fate 
lay in it : but in Milton only Satan is weighed, the consequence {ot tequel ) of his part- 
ing or retreating being placed in one scale, and tbe consequence of bis fighting being 
placed in the other; and he is weighed, not to satisfy the Almighty, but the contending 
parlies, so that Satan may read bis own doom. Tbe scale in which lay the weight that 
was the sequel of his ^hUng^ by ascending showed him that be was light m arms, and 
could not be victorious; whereas the other scale, in which was the sequel or consequence 
of his retreating or parting, by descending showed hiralbat to retreat was his wisest 
course.— (Pops, P., A.) 
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Morning approadirtJ, l>c rdates lo Adiim her (roiibio$ome dream; he likes it nol, 
yet coriifurU her : they runic forth to their day-labours : their morning hymn 
at the door of their bower. God, lo render man ineinisable, sends Baphnel lo 
admonish him of his obedience, of his free estate, of his enemy near at hand, 
who he is, and why his enemy, and whatever else may avail Adam to know. 
Raphael comes down lo Paradise ; his appearance described ; his coming discerned 
by Adam afar ofT, sitling at the door of his bower; he goes out to meet him, 
brings him to his lodge, entertains him with the choicest fruits of Paradise got 
together by Kve; Uu ir discourse at tabic : Raphael performs his message, minds 
Adam of his stale and of liis enemy ; relates, at Adam's request, w ho that enemy 
is, and how he came to be so, beginning from the first revolt in heaven, and Die 
occasion (hereof; how be drew his legions after him to the parts of the north, 
and there incited Un-tn to rebel w ith him, persuading all but only Abdiel a se- 
raph, who in argument dissuades and opposes him, (hen forsakes him. 


Now morn, hor rosy stops in the oaslmi cliine 
Aiivanciiif?, sow’d the earth with orient pearl, ‘ 

When Adam wak*d, so custonrd ; for liissircp 
Was aery-lighl, from pore disostion bird, 

And temprrale vapours bland, which the only sound 
Of leaves and fuiniiif? rills, Aurora’s fan, 

Liphtly dispers’d, and the shrill matin song 
8 Of birds on every bough.* So much the more 


I As Homer calls the morning ‘*rosy-fingercd.’* /;‘S''c.7VyT’..)o.r, Milton here gives her 
“tost steps,” and {vi. 3,) a “ rosy hand.” The morn is llrst “gray” (so ‘‘gray dawn,” 
vii. 373, ) then “rosy” upon the nearer approach of the sun. Thyer says this metapho- 
rical eipressioii, “sowed the earth with orient pearl,* from the resemblance of dric- 
drops to scattered pearl seeds, is better than the phrase in l.ucretius, b. ii. i, ** lumine 
conserit arva,”sows the fields witii light. Spenser, Fairy Queen, IV. v. 45. uses the 
eipression “ pearly dew.” — .V,) “ Her steps advancing.” So Lat. /jcdctn, gradum, pro- 
movere. — “Cuslorned,” for accustomed. So I.al. for (ufue/us. 

• “Which” refers to “sleep.” Duperuing steep Is in imitation of Sophocles, Trachin. 
1000 :— 

K«( fin 

TC{> {T' BMts XflstTOi uk'JO'J, 

“The only sound,* f. e. the sound aione. So Fairy Queen, V. x\. 30 
" As If the only sound thereof she feared." 

So also Tii, 153, “ow/y omniscient,” for omniscient atone. — “Fuming.” tumes or 
steams rise from the water in the morning. So “steaming lake,” i»6. — “Aurora s fan, 
i. e. the fanning morning brceie among the leaves. It is not unusual (at least 
and Latin) to refer a thing following two siihslantives to the first only of the two— Shrill 
matin song of birds,” is a translation of a line in Sophocles, Eleclra iviii. : <’.«** x.ivtt 
^9r/uxt ofiift9w Thus Kvaiider is waked iti ^ irgil, .En. viii. 450 s— 

'E«andriim ci huntlli lux .>lm.i. 

El maludnl x.jlucrmn rutmin*' < xolU' ‘ 
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Ills wonder was to find unwaken'd E?c, 

With tresses discompos'd, and glowing check. 

As through unquiet rest: he, on his side 
Leaning, half-rais'd, with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her enamour'd,' and beheld 
Beauty, which, whether waking or asleep. 

Shot forth peculiar graces ; then, with voice 
Mild as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes,’ 

Her hand soft touching, whisper’d thus : “ Awake, 

“ My fairest, my espous'd, my latest found,’ 

“ Heaven’s last best gift, my cver-new delight ! 

“ Awake : the morning shines, and the fresh field 
“ Calls us ; we lose the prime,* to mark how spring 
" Our tender plants, — how blows the citron grove, 

“ What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed, — 
“ How nature paints her colours, — how the bee 
“ Sits on the bloom extracting liquid sweet.” 

Such whisp'ring wak’d her, but with startled eye 
On Adam, whom embracing, thus she spake : 

“ 0 sole! in whom my thoughts find all repose, 

“ My glory, my perfection ! glad I see 
“ Thy face, and morn return’d ; for I this night 
ji “ (Such night till this I never pass’d) have dream'd,’ 


And ArroinU likewise in Tasso is waked hy the sweet noise of birds, winds, and waters ; 
c. vii. St. S. — y.fTh.f r.)“Song” is the nominative case to the preceding verb. It is 
not unusual in the ancient classic authors to place the verb between its various subjects. 
I think **roalin”bere means more than morning. Matins were morning bjmns; and 
thus the birds, as it were, now sing their morning prayer. This very thing he eipresses, 
tbd, etc. 

t Compare Lucretius, b. I. 36 > 

** AUjaa lU taspiclens tereU carvka repotUi 
P«kU snore avido*. Inblint (a it. dcs, 

Eqee too peodei retopini ipirllus ore.— {.Srtt.) 

* For this delightful simile Milton was probably indebted to his admired Ben JoBton 
io bis mask of “Love reconciled to Pleasure,** 3d song — 

"The fitr will think 700 do 'em wrong— 

Go choose among ■, hut with a mind 
At gentle, at the ttroaktng teind 
/iNns o'er the gentler /toicers.”— (T A.) 

3 I cannot but notice that in the conferences between Adam and Eve, Mitlon had his 
eye very frequently on Solomon s book of Csniictes, in which there is a noble spirit of 
eastern poetry, and very often not unlike what we meet with in Uomer, who is generally 
placed near the age of ^lomon. 1 Ihink there U no question but, in the first speech, he 
remembered those two passages Cant. ii. lO, etc. and vii. 11 , i!2, which are spoken on a 
like occasion, and filled with the same pleasing images of nature. “Rise up, my love, 
my fair one, and come away ; for io, the w iiiler is post, the rain is over and gone, the 
flowers appear on the eartli, and the time of the singing of birds is come, etc.; the fig> 
tree puttelh forth her green figs, and the vines with the tendergrapes yield a good smell, etc. 
Let us go up early to the vineyards; let us see whether the tendergrapes appear, and the 
pomegranate bud forth, etc."— Ad.) 

h The prrme or best part of day. So 170, and ix. 200 . Prtmtfm io Latin is used with- 
out its substantive to mean the best or most important part. 

* The poet, by representing in the foregoing book Satan lying close by the tar of E^e 
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“ (If dreani’d,)' not, as I oft am wont, of thee, 

“ Works of day past, or morrow’s next design ; 

“ But of offence and trouble, which my mind 
“ Knew never till this irksome night. Methought, 

“ Close at mine ear one call’d me forth to walk, 

“ With gentle voice ; I thought it thine : it said, 

“ ‘ Why sleep’s! thou. Eve?’ now is the pleasant time, 
" ‘ The cool, the silent, save where silence yields 
“ ‘ To the night-warbling bird, that now awake 
“ ‘ Tunes sweetest his love-labour’d song: ’ now reigns 
“ ‘ Full orb’d the moon, and with more pleasing light 
" ‘ Shadowy sets off the face of things ; in vain, 

" ‘ If none regard : heaven wakes with all his eyes ; 

“ ‘ Whom to behold but thee, nature's desire? ‘ 

“ ‘ In w hose sight all things joy, with ravishment, 

“ ‘ Attracted by thy beauty still to gaze.’ 

“ I rose, as at thy call, but found thee not : ' 
it “To find thee I directed then my walk ; 


at the sleptf in order to intpire her with Ihoaghtt of vanity, pride, and ambition, pre- 
paret with wonderful art the reader for the several occorrencet that follow, and for the 
nature of the dream. Though the vision itself is founded on truth, the eircumtlancet of 
it are full of that wildness and inconsistency which are natural to a dream; and des> 
eribed with those breaks that are well adapted to the condition of one just awakened, 
before the thoughts are well collected.-- ,4d., SUL) 

< *<Have dreamed— if dreamed.” Of such repetitions, from a point of doubt, Horace 
bat an eminent instance, iv. Od. iii. 24 

“Quod splro St pUceo, si pUceo, laam esi.~— (iV.) 

t So the deceitful dream begins bit message to Agamemnon, II. ii. 2S 
Ar,«ic{ etc.— 'Co/. ) 

s Spenser, in bis Epitbalamion, a poem which Milton seems to have in view, has *'ibe 
bird's /OM /earned song.” So 44, he again imitates Spenser, Fairy Queen, 111. xl. 4S:— 
Milton sometimes takes great liberties in the use of his genders. In these passages 
heaven and the nightingale are masculine, as the speech is addressed to Eve ; but in vi. 
879; vii. 20S, St4, heaven is feminine; and the nightingale, though it is the cock that 
really sings, he usually makes of the feminine gender, as iii. 40 ; iv. 602 ; vii. 436 .— (/V.) 
When he makes heaven rerainine, (vi. 6T9,) he there makes hell feminine, and both very 
properly, as places teeming with living beings; and when be makes the singing night- 
ingale female, he only follows mythology. 

^ “Desire” here is used at deitden'um in Latin sometimes it, to signify the object of 
one’s love. So Cic. xiv. Fam. Ep. 2 , in Un. : “ Valeie, desideria mea, valele." So Catul. 
ii. i 

“ Gam d4$idtrio meo nttaatl 
Carom aetcio quid Jocart.'* 

8 The following passages have been quoted as somewhat atuiogous to this *— Eonloa 
apud Ciceronem de Divinit. I. 20 

— Ua iota 

Po«t lilt, cennina toror, errare videbar. 

Tardaque v«t(l|ar«. ct quwrere te, oeque poaaa 
Corde capesiara; tamiia DQlla pedem lUblllbat.* 

Viry. £n. if. 

■* —Aril lpa« furentam 

la fomnit ferwa £oeaa; iemperqoe rallnqui 
Sola tlbl. «emp«r looram lacomitata vldaiur 
Ire Ttam, e< Tfrlot deierla qocrere terra." 
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“ And on, methought, alone I pass’d through ways 
“ That brought mo on a sudden to the tree 
“ Of interdicted knowledge : fair it seem’d, 

“ Much fairer to my fancy than by day ; 

“ And as I wond’ring look’d, beside it stood 
“ One, shap’d and wing'd like one of those from heaven 
“ By us oft seen: his dewy locks distill’d 
“ Ambrosia ; ' on that tree he also gaz’d ; 

“ And, ‘ 0 fair plant,’ said he, ‘ with fruit surcharg’d ! 

“ ‘ Deigns none to ease thy load, and taste tliy sweet ? 

“ ‘ Nor God, nor man? Is knowledge so despis’d? 

“ ‘ Or envy, or what reserve, forbids to taste?’ 

“ ‘ Forbid who will, none shall from me withhold 
“ ‘ Longer thy offer’d good ; w by else set here ? ’ ’ 

“ This said, he paus’d not, but with venturous arm 
“ He pluck’d — he lasted ; me damp horror chill’d 
" At such bold words, vouch’d with a deed so bold : 

“ But he thus, overjoy’d : ‘ 0 fruit divine ! 

“ ‘ Sweet of thyself, but much more sweet thus crept I 
“ ‘ Forbidden here, it seems, as only fit 
“ ‘ For gods, yet able to make gods of men : 

“ ‘ And why not gods of men ? since good, the more 
“ ‘Communicated, more abundant grows; 

“ ‘ The author not impair’d, but honour’d more. 

“ ‘ Here, happy creature, fair angelic Eve ! * 

“ ‘ Partake thou also : happy though thou art, 

“ ‘ Happier thou mayst be, w orthier canst not be : 

“ ‘ Taste this, and be henceforth among the gods 
“ ‘ Thy self a goddess ; — not to earth confin’d, 

‘‘ ‘ But sometimes in the air, as we ; — sometimes 
“ ‘ Ascend to heaven by merit thine, and see 
“ What life the gods live there, and such live thou!’ 

“ So saying, he drew nigh, and to me held — 

“ Ev’n to my mouth — of that same fruit held part 
“ Which he had pluck’d : the pleasant savoury smell 
** So quicken'd appetite, that I, methought, 

<* Could not but taste. Forthwith up to the clouds 
87 “ With him I flew, and underneath beheld 


1 So the ambrosial hair of £neas exhaled a heavenly fragrance. i. 403 < 

“ Ambr 04 lnxiaa comao UifiUBm vcrtice odurt’oi 
Splr«»epo.’' 

Todd says that Spenser, Fairy Queen, VII. vi. 3o, has the words “his neclar-dewed locks." 
* Johnson quotes this line as an instance of reserte signifying prohibition. 

8 /. e. Than as a good offered. 

4 See the flalloring address of the Syrens to Ulysses, Odyss. xii. iSt : iwv, etc. 

But here, as elsewhere, Milton improves every hint.<— (,S7i7.) 
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“ The earth outstretch'd immense — a prospect wide, 
“ And various; wond’ring at my flight, and change 
“ To this high exaltation; suddenly 
“ My guide was gone; and I, mctliought, sunk down, 
“ And fell asleep : but 0, how glad I waiv’d, 

" To find this but a dream I ” Thus Eve her night ' 
Related, and thus Adam answer'd sad : 

“ Best image of myself, and dearer half! 

“ The trouble of thy thoughts, this night in sleep, 

“ Affects me equally ; nor can I like 
“ This uncouth dream,— of evil sprung, I fear. 

“ Yet evil whence? in thee can harbour none, 

“ Created pure. But know, that in the soul 
“ Are many lesser faculties,’ that serve 
“ Reason as chief : among these. Fancy next 
“ Her office holds ; of all external things 
“ Which the live w'atchful senses represent, 

“ She forms imaginations, aery shapes, 

“ Which Reason joining, or disjoining, frames 
“ All what we affirm, or what deny, and call 
“ Our knowledge, or opinion ; then retires 
“ Into her private cell, when nature rests. 

“ Oft, in her absence, mimic Fancy wakes 
“ To imitate her; but, misjoining shapes, 

“ Wild work produces oft, and most in dreams ; 

“ Ill-matching words and deeds, long past or late. 

“ Some such resemblances, methinks, I find 
“ Of our last evening’s talk, in this thy dream, 

“ But with addition strange : yet be not sad. 

“ Evil into the mind of God, or man,’ 

“ May come and go, so unapprov’d, and leave 
“ No spot or blame behind : which gives me hope 
“ That what in sleep thou didst abhor to dream, 

■“ Waking thou never wilt consent to do. 

“ Be not dishearten’d then ; nor cloud those looks,’ 

I 2 J “ That wont to be more cheerful and serene. 


1 The word is used for dreaj^s and visions of the night. Sil. lul. iii. 2 i 6 
“ PromUsa erolvit somni noclrmque 

t U iias been often remarked that Milton had precedents for this account of dreams 
(which has been pronounced as philosophical as it is beautiful > in Sir T. Davies' account 
of pAanfatie in bis ^*Nosce leipsum,*' and in Burton's account of pbantasie in bis famous 
work, ♦‘ The Anatomy of Melancholy.;’— (I>.) The original passages I think too volumi- 
nous to quote here Milion has, in his own masterly way, concentrated all their essence. 

“God” here must mean anffelj as in 60 and 70; for “God cannot bo tempted with 
evil,” as St. James says, i. t3.— iV.) 

* “Dome supercilio nubem.” Uor. i. Ep. xviii. See Gier. Liber vii. 25. — D.J 
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More tuneable than needed lute or harp 
To add more sweetness: and they thus began. 

“ These are thy glorious works, Parent of good! ' 

“ Almighty ! Thine this universal frame, 

“ Thus wondrous fair ; — Thyself how wondrous then ! ’ 

“ Unspeakable 1 who sitt'st above these heavens, 

“ To us invisible, or dimly seen 
“ In these thy lowest works ; yet these declare 
“ Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine. 

“ Speak, ye w ho best can tell, ye sons of light, 

“ Angels I for ye behold him, and with songs, 

“ And choral symphonies, day without night,’ 

“ Circle his throne, rejoicing — ye in heaven : 

“ On earth, join all ye creatures to extol 
“ Him first, him last, him midst, and without end ! • 

“ Fairest of stars ! last in the train of night,' 

“ If better thou belong not to the dawn, — 

“ Sure pledge of day, that crown’st the smiling morn ‘ 

“ With thy bright circlet, — praise him in thy sphere. 

While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 

" Thou sun ! of this great w orld both eye and soul, 

“ Acknowledge him thy greater ; sound his praise 
tn “ In thy eternal course,’ both when thou climb’st, 


t Millon fully realises in iliia hymn ibe hi|ih eTpacUiions raised by his previous df- 
•criptipn — ^Warious style — holy rapture — prompt eloquence.** Uc calls not only on the 
angels, (who, as they approached nearest to the unspeakable or indescribable Creator, 
could best know him and speak of him, ) but on the most conspicuous parts of creation, 
to extol him. This is quite suited to Adam and Eve, to whom the objects of creation were 
new, and who could have no knowledge of the various dispensations of Providence 
which may afford various topics of praise to their posterity. The whole is a most poeti- 
cal paraphrase of the i48lfa Psalm.-^..4dd., A.) 

* See Book of Wisdom, xiii. (A.) 

s See 845.— ** Day without night,*’ means, day without such dark night as wc on earth 
have. See Rev. xxi. 35 ; Isai. lx. 30.— <A., D.) 

4 Theocrit. Idyl. xvii. 3 

— «v« )r/es^ui 

KX( K'J/JtX70i y.Xt 

But Hilton surpasses this by adding ** without end,** as he is celebrating the infinite God. 
-(A.) 

• II. xxii. 318 

tv i9TKrx( 

fo Or. MeU ii. 114 

**— diffuciranl itcUw. quarom latnioa cord 
l.uclfcr, el coeli staiioae noilMiioui exit.'* 

Here Milton, by a poetic license, appears to confound Venus with Hesperus.— ’(A.) 
s Thus Homer describes the moniing star, 11. xxiii. 336:— 

Ov 7S juttx xfi6xcttxXci vxttfi x'/x xttfvxTxt 

f Ovid, Met. iv. 338, calls the sun the eye of the world, mundi oculus;** and Pliny, 
kill. Hist. i. 6, the soul of the world, “hunc mundi tolius esse aiiimam;aud Virgil, 
Ain. u, 328, calls the sun and heavenly bodies, eternal fires, **vos aeicrni igiics.’*— (A.) 

10 
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“ And when high noon hast gain'd, and when thou fall’at. 

“ Moon I that now nieet’st the orient sun, now IJy’st 
“ With the fix’d stars, — fix’d in their orb that flies ; 

“ And ye five other wand’ring fires ! that move 
, “ In mystic dance, not without song, resound 

“ His praise who out of darkness cali’d up light.' 

“ Air, and ye elements ! the eldest birth 
“ Of nature’s womb, that in quaternion run ’ 

“ Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix 
“ And nourish ali things ; let your ceaseless change 
“ Vary to our great Maker still new praise. 

“ Ye mists and exhalations! that now rise 
“ From hill, or steaming lake, dusky, or gray, 

“ Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 

“ In honour to the world’s great Author, rise ; 

“ Whether to deck w itli clouds the uiicolour’d sky, 

“ Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers, 

“ Rising, or falling, still advance his praise. 

“ His praise, ye winds ! that from four quarters blow, 

“ Breathe soft, or loud ; and wave your tops, yc pines ! ’ 

“ With every plant, in sign of worsliip, wave. 

“ Fountains ! and ye that warble, as ye flow, 
iss “ Melodious murmurs, warbling tunc his praise. 


1 Tbe contlrucUon is **Moon, thal now fliest from, now meetest (he sun (^. e. aceord- 
log as tbe approaehes or recedes from him in her monthly course ), foye/Aer with (he 
fixed stars, and ye five other Rres, resound bis praise.'* There should he a comma after 
** fly’u.** Though these stars are fixed in their orb, )el (his orb moves with the utmost 
rapidity. Hespeaks according to appearance, (see viii. lO, 3 i.) Bentley thinks that, as 
after Venus, the Sun, and tbe Moon, only (our planets, i. e. Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn remained, we should read here /our, not five. Hut to defend the (ext we must 
suppose, either that he does not consider the morning star as Uio planet Venus, or that 
he includes the Barth to make up the five, as, viii. 120, he makes the earth a planet.— > 
**Song in aiiusioo to Ihe Pythagorean doctrine of the music of the spheres, by which 
DO doubt he understood the proportion, regularity, and harmony of their motions. 
Sbakspeare speaks of it more fully in his Merchant of Venice, act v. t— 

** There's not (he smalleM orb that thou behoM'tt, 

Bill In hli motion lite on anirel sine*. 
hUll quirine to the jounr-ojed elirrubita ; 

Socb haroKiiif Is in liumurial souU 1 

But « hilst Ibis muddy re«lure of deray 

Doth rrosaly close us la, we caunot hear.*'— ^Y.) 

Newton further Mys, wandering fires” is used in opposition to ** fixed stars.*' But 
Dunster, I think more correctly, supposes the phrase to be in allusion to their Greek 
name, wanderert. 

In quaternion run,” «. e. that in a fourfold mixture and combination run a perpe* 
lual circle, one element continually changing into another in succession, and by this 
ceaseless nuetuation and transmutation continuing the nature of tbe world, according 
to the doctrine of Heraclitus borrowed from Urpheus. See Cicero, de Nat. Deor. ii. S3 
-(A.) 

• Palry Queen, VH. vii. 8 

" Most daioty frees, that shooilnf up anoo, 
bid seam 10 boic their blusa oilux heads full Iowa 
For bomaxa unto her^-fT.) 
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“ Join voices, all ye living souls I ’ ye birds, 

“ That singing up to heaven-gate ascend,’ 

“ Bear on your wings, and in your notes, his praise. 

“ Ye that in the waters glide, and ye that walk 
“ The earth, and stately tread, or low ly creep ; 

“ Witness if I be silent,’ morn or even, 

“ To hill, or valley, fountain, or fresh .shade, 

“ Made vocal by iny song, and taught his praise. 

“ Hail, Universal Lord 1 ‘ be bounteous still ^ 
“ To give us only good ; and, if the night 
“ Have gather’d aught of evil, or conceal’d, 

“ Disperse it, as now light dispc-ls the dark I ” 

So pray’d they innocent, and to their thoughts 
Firm peace recover’d soon, and wonted erdm. 

On to their morning’s rural work they haste, 
Among sweet dews and flowers, w here any row 
Of fruit-trees, over-woody, reach’d too far 
Their pamper’d boughs,’ and needed hands to check 
Fruitless embraces: orthey led the vine 
To wed her elm ; * she, spous’d, about him twines 
Her marriageable arms, and with her brings 
Her dower — the adopted clusters, to adorn 
His barren leaves. Them, thus employ’d, beheld 
no With pity heaven's high King, and to him call'd 


* **Soul»*' here is used, as i( soniciimes is in Scriplurt?, for other crealurtB betide* 
man.— fJV.) 

I Sbakspeare, 28th sonnet :~- 

“ Like ae the lark at break of day arising 
From sullen carlb sings bynmi at faeaTrn's gato.”~(iV.) 

k Dr. Bentley would read here, %oe (not t) be tiient; " and in the next verse but ono 
** our ( not my ) song,” as both Adam and Kve shared in this hymn. But Milton rather, 
imitates the Greek chorus, where sometimes the plural, and lomclimet the singular it 
used. The same it frequently practised by our poet in the speeches of the chorus in 
Samson Agonisles. This hymn, which naturally divides itself into interlocutory parts, 
was set to music tome years ago, and the several parts of it were assigned dislioctivciy 
to Adam and to Eve,--,/*.) 

* He had his thoughts, as Dr. Bentley remarks, on that celebrated prayer io the Second 
Alcibiades of Plato 

Zrj Tx ftvj Kxt rj'/outvui xxt vvtvx70tt 

A.au< oifcVf rat cTc xxi vittp'jxt 

‘*0 Jove, our king, give us good things, both when we pray and do not pray for them; 
and remove from us e^il things, even though we pray for them.” And we learn from 
the first book of Xenophon’s memoirs of bis master Socrates, that Socrates was wont to 
pray to the gods for good things only, at Ihey knew bnt what thingt were to. And to 
the same purpose there is an excellent collect in our Liturgy for the eighth after Trinity. 
— iV.’' The celebrated lOth Satire of Juvenal inculcates this all Ihrougli. 

* “ Pampered* here is used with great propriety. Pampre, French, pamptnus, Latin, 
means a vine-branch full of leaves. And a vineyard is said by the French pamprer 
when overgrown with superfluous leaves and unprotUablo brancbes.^^ufiiM.) 

* Hor. Epod. ii. 8:— 

“ Aat sdulta vUlon propa|ine 
Alias marital popalot.'* 
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Knphael, the sociable spirit,' that deign’d 

To travel with Tobias, and secur’d 

His marriage with the sev’n-times-wedded maid. 

“ Raphael," said he, “ thou hcar’st what stir on earth 
“ Satan, from hell ’scaped through the darksome gulf, 

“ Hath rais'd in Paradise; * and how disturb’d 
“ This night the human pair ; how he designs 
“ In them at once to ruin all mankind. 

“ Go therefore, half this day as frii'iid with friend 
“ Converse with Adam, in w hat bower or shade 
“ Thou find’sl him, from the heat of noon retir’d 
“ To respite his day-labour with repast, 

“ Or with repose ; and such discourse bring on, 

“ As may advise him of his happy state — 

“ Happiness in his power left free to will,’ 

“ Led to his own free will — his will, though free, 

“ Yet mutable: whence warn him to beware 
“ He swerve not, too secure. Tell him withal 
“ His danger, and from whom ; w hat enemy, 

“ Late fall'n himself from heaven, is plotting now 
“ The fall of others from like state of bliss : 

“ By violence? no, for that shall be withstood ; 

But by deceit and lies: this let him know, 

“ Lest, wilfully transgressing, he pretend 
“ Surprisal, unadmonish’d, unforewarn’d.” 

So spake the Eternal Father, and fuinil'd 
All justice : nor delay’d the w inged saint 
After his charge receiv’d ; but from among 
'fhousand celestial ardours,* where he stood 
Veil’d with his gorgeous wings, up-springing light 
Flew through the midst of heaven : the angelic quires, 

On each hand parting, to his speed gave way 
asi Through all the empyreal road : till, at the gate 


(hid. Mel. tiv, 60 i, more fully, and more in accordance wiUi Millon 
*' Ulmai erat contra, ipailosa tnmontlbui orla, 
t^ia tocla postqBam parilcr cum vile probaviti 
At ai alt. crnlebi aioe palmkla truocuf, 

Nil pr«l«r frondei, qoare peteralur, babarei; 

Hmc qooque qum Juocu vltla raquic»clt in almo 
SI DOD oupla forct, terrs accllnati jacerct."— (iV.) 

t See W. 170. ** Sociable” and ** Raphael" are dissyllables here. See note on 38S. 

* Milton in the following scene seems to have had his e>e in a particular manner on 
the 9ih canto of Tasso’s Jerusalem, Ivtii. 60 . i, 9.— (^’t. and Th . ) 

* This is a pure Laliniscn, the subslanlivc pronoun being supplied out of the preceding 
adjective, and regulating the governinent of ihc following words — happiness in the 
power ofbim left free, etc. ; so left* is the genitive agreeing with Aim, taken out of 
“his."— 

t Ardours," from the Latin ardor, which signifles a *'flery nature, fervent love,” an 
appropriate epithet of an angel. Thyer thinks il must be limited to the class of seraphim: 
serapA in Hebrew signifying lo burn. 
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Ofheaven arriv'd, the gate self-open'd wide ‘ 

On golden hinges turning, as, by work 
Divine, the Sov’ran Architect had fram’d. 

From hence (no cloud, or, to obstruct his sight. 

Star interpos'd,) however small, he secs 

Not unconform to other shining globes 

Earth, and the garden of God, with cedars crown’d 

Above all hills.’ As when by night the glass 

Of Galileo, less assur'd, ob-serves 

Imagin'd lands and regions in the moon : 

Or pilot, from amidst the Cyclades, 

Delos, or Samos, first appearing, kens 
A cloudy spot.’ Down thither prone in flight 
He spceds,,and through the vast ethereal sky 
Sails between worlds and worlds ; w ith steady wing 
Now on the polar winds; then, with quick fan 
Winnows the buxom air ; till, w ithin soar 
Of towering eagles, to all the fowls he seems 
A phoenix,* gaz’d by all, as that sole bird. 

When, to enshrine his relics in the sun’s 
Bright temple, to Egyptian Thebes he flies. 

At once on the eastern cliff of Paradise* 

He lights, and to his proper shape returns,' 

A Seraph wing’d ; six wings he wore ’ to shade 
His lineaments divine ; the pair that clad 
Tit Each shoulder broad, came mantling o'er his breast 


1 Tbof heAven’s gatet in Homer, II. v. t 40, opened spontaneously 
Avrottstraft ft cuistt fnvv.'yj cviavov, txc'J 

See Tii. aoe. 

* cloud or stirbeing interposed (ablal. absol.') he secs the earth, however small at 
that great distance it appears, not unlike other shining globes, and In it Paradise, which 
was crowned with cedars rising higher than the highest hills.'^'JV.) 

* Baphael surveying the earth from heaven’s gales, is compared to an astronomer 
looking through Galileo’s telescope at the distant objects in the moon, but with less ac- 
curate vision than Raphael's : or to a pilot in the Archipelago looking out for the Cyclades, 
a cluster of islands in that sea, and observing the largest of them, Delos or Samos, ap- 
pearing lirst like specks far away in the horizon. — Glass observes,” by a poetic figure 
common in the ancient classics, for a person through the glass obscrves.'’-^A.) 

4 Milton means, that when at the highest pilch of an eagle’s flight, Raphael tetmed to 
(he birds like a phomit. The phoenix was a bird of uncommon largeness and beauty, 
according to the accounts of mythology, and the only one of its species : after living flve 
or six hundred years, it built for itself a funeral pile of aromatic wood and gums, which 
were kindled by the rays of the sun. Prom the ashes there arose a full-grown young 
phoenix, which bore the relics of the sire to Thehes, the capital of Upper Egypt, and Uiero 
deposited llietn in the temple of the sun, the other birds attending and gazing on him in 
his flight. See Pliny, Nat. Hist. x. 2; Ovtd, .Met. xv.; and Claudian, dc Phoenicc. Tasso, 
Gier. Liber, xvii. 3S, compares Armida to a plimnix.— (iV.) 

s There the gate was. A good angel (Pike the (food Shepherd' could enter at the gale ; 
not like Satan, who, as a thief climbing over the roof, flew over it. .See iv. isi. — (JV.) 

/. e. Gathered up his wings, and looked in his proper character, an angel ; having no 
longer the appearance of a plKcnix. 

7 See Isaiah vi. 2.— (Rf.) 
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With regal ornament ; the middle pair 
Girt like a starry zone his waist, and round 
Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold. 
And colours dipt in heaven ; the third his feet 
Shadow'd from either heel with feather’d mail,’ 
U85 Sky-tinctur’d grain. I.ike Maia's son he stood,’ 


J Alluding 10 fralhers on a bird lying short of one anoiher, like plails on a roal of 
mail.— “ Sky-linclured” expresses beauty and durablencss; “grain,” any dyed sub- 
stance.— (W.) 

* Homer, II. xxiv. 333, cto. and Virgil, .€n. Iv. 238, etc. have given elaborate descrip- 
tions of the flight of “ Maia's son,” Mercury, from heaven to earth, on a mission from the 
Almighty of benevolence to man, to guide and to warn him. Milton, who has exerted 
the whole force of his imagination, and lavisheil all the embellishments of imagery and 
diction, on bis description ofthe flights of Raphael and Satan, has adopted, and as usual 
improved, every hint in the descriptions of his great architypes which was suited to his 
purpose. As these descriptions arc referred to in my notes on other passages of the 
poem, and as the reader may wish to form his own judgment, 1 quote at length 

— T'ii 8*' C'j vjp'j'iKx 7i]v 

Ki ire9*f9v w-j'.pavfvrf tf'.av ^ */Cy95VT«* 

A»4'a J* ttfl VfllJLtlKV VlOV pf/OV KVTfCV XU5V, 

VuftttK, 9'A '* .aa)feTai y« p()rKtov e^rtv 

ixxtptvtiu , Ml 7* w x’ eBt'f%90et 

vp%x*’ oy^T* axfOx’* Ajcyirpcvrx?' 

Ayrtx* eirsfd’ vxo tc^esev «3%9aro xx)x wt9%)x 
A.uf c'yjfx, txu.iv xa**' wy,*>r' 

ex' etxci/J'yva se/i* cv^tx; xvcaoto' 

E()«ro ^ . rx r’ xv^p^jtv r,[t.u%tx &c>/« 

Hv «0e>!t , TVy{ <r* »yte mi yxywovrx; ffUfitc 
Txv fierx y,*p9iv t//>iv cerero r.putvi A,r/«?&vrx{ 

At ^ xp* Tponv tt Ml KivtxvxovTOv fxavi, 
flx 8* «v*t xr.vp'.u af»v,y vTjTX.tfc f'.ix'.i? 
n,8'*»rov ywxvxrx , rev ir«,« yxpittxtn x^X 

Jupiter looking down from heaven, beholding with pity old Priam, the father of his 
people, soon about to be exposed to danger from the direst enemy of his race, siiremons 
Hercurv, his messenger, who on other occasions performed friendly ofliceB to man, and 
ripspa'ches him to earth to hold social intercourse with the king, to advise and guide 
him. The winged messenger promptly obeys ; ami binding on his feet his wings, down 
speeds his flight. Compare with this 2/0, 221, 22t», 23o, 247, 248. It is unnecessary to 
point out the immeasurable superiority of Milton in his description of Hie progress of 
Raphael’s flight— the spontaneous opening of heaven’s gau^s— the lirsl view of earth, look- 
ing like a distant speck of land in the ocean— his sailing between worlds and worlds— his 
resemblance on his approach to earth, while high in the air, to a ph®nlx— the gorgeous 
picture of his wings— and his appearance in Paradise In his native majesty, (for it is in 
his graceful posture, after he alights, that he is chiefly compared to Mercury,) with that 
matchless accompaniment of his shaking his plumes, and diffusing a heavenly fragrance 
wide around. Compare Michael’s descent, Gier. Liber, ix. 6o. 

“Dlxerat. ntp palrUmajmt i»rcr« psr»l>.it 
Imperto; et prtmaoi pedibos Ularta necUt 
Aurea ; qoaa suMim^m alls, aequor* aupra. 

Sea terrara, rapido parltcrcom flamuie poriaot, 

Tam Tinrara optt s anima# tile evocal Oreo 
ralleatcs ; alla« sub Tarlara trialla mlttU ; 

Dat aomno* adimllque. el lumlua morie reat^nat; 

Ilia frettis arit veutos. et lurbida tranal 

Kublla t Jamque volans apicero el later* ardna cemtl 

Atlaolis dart, caelum qul vertice rolcit; 

AtlaDlis. clnctum assidue cut iiublbus atria 
Pioiferum caput ct vento putsalur el Imbci. 
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And shook his plumes, that heavenly fragrance Till'd 
The circuit wide. Straight knew him all the bands 
Of angels under watch ; ' and to his state, 

And to his'message high, in honour rise; 

For on some message high they guess'd him bound. 

Their glittering tents he pass'd, and now is come 
Into this blissful Geld, through groves of myrrh. 

And flowering odours, cassia, nard, and balm — 

A wilderness of sweets ! for Nature here 
Wanton'd as in her prime, and play'd at will 
Her virgin fancies — pouring forth more sweet. 

Wild above rule, or art — enormous bliss! ’ 

Him, through the spicy forest onward come, 

Adam discern'd, as in the door he sat 

Of his cool bower; ’ while now the mounted sun ‘ 

Shot down direct his fervid rays to warm 
S02 Earth's inmost w omb ; — more warmth than Adam needs : 


ntc prlmum parlhu nitena Cfllenitia alia 
ContUlil : bim- loio pitpcppa te corpora ad uodas 
■laii, aii •Imilis tioc dreum ituora, c(rvnm 
Placofoa Kopnloi, hunllU rolat squora Juxta.** 

Virgil, who labours to Improve on Homer, represents Jupiter as sending Mercury (o 
warn £neas of his danger in disohe> ing the divine injunrtion, and neglecting Ihe high 
deslinies in store for him. Here Mercury flies close by the surface of the sea." So 
Satan (ii. 634) ** shaves with level wing the deep.” In Homer, Mercury’s wings bear him 
**over moist and o'er the boundless earth.” In Virgil, they **bear him over sea and 
earth.* Milton embraces all; for (iii.6s3) God’s angels **bear his swift errands over 
moist and dry, o'er sea and land.” Mercury lights on Mount Atlas, and thence throws 
himself headlong to the waves. Satan (Hi. 70) does much more; for he 

" Down from ibe ectlpiie. sped with hop'd succeu. 

Throws his «tof>p fllshl In manr an arry wheel, 
nor staid Ull on Nepbaies’ top he llsbls.” 

Virgil represents **the pine rapped head of Allas, girt day by day with gloomy clouds, 
beet with the wind and rain." .Milton (ii. 5S7) represents a whole ‘‘froren continent 
dark and wild, heal with perpetual storm of whirlwind and dire hail.” Mercury drives 
the winds, and swims through troubled rlouda.” Raphael here **saila on (he polar 
winds ( the strongest of all winds, and ) with steady wing ; ” and Satan does more, for 
.he (ii. 1014) *' through the shock of tlghling elements on all sides round environed wins 
his way.” Virgil compares Mercury to a st*a-hir<1 winging close along the olifTs; but 
Raphael is like the phoenit soaring in mid heaven. Thus the reader will see with that 
masterly power he embellishes whatever be touches and how superior is his descrip- 
tion to both those. 

1 Virg. Eel. vl. 66 

Utqtie viro Pboebl cboriu sMorrexerit omnlt. 

Homer, alluding to the heavenly messenger Iris, II. uiii. 203— 

— Toi «•*< 

navTC{ xautrov A.— (Cflf.) 

* "Pouring forth enormous bliss,” which was the more sweet, as It was " wild above 
rule or ari.’WJV.) 
s See Gen. xviii. 1. 

4 See 370. Milton frequently conveys the classical notion of the son mounting up 
and descending in a chariot. Virg. Georg, iii. Sso 

* None quum lov«cla« (h;u1s altoni petit albera, none qaao 
1 n I ti>:tfni oceaoi robro lavlt wqaore currom."H^'a^) 
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And Eve within, due at her hour, prepar’d 
For dinner savoury fruits, of taste to please 
True appetite, and not disrelish thirst 
Ofnectarous draughts between, from milky stream. 
Berry, or grape ; to whom thus Adam call’d : 

• “ Haste hither. Eve! and, worth thy sight, behold, 

“Eastward among those trees, what glorious shape 
“ Comes this way moving; (seems another morn 
“ Ris’n on mid-noon :) some great behest from heaven 
“ To us perhaps he brings, and will vouchsafe 
“ This day to be our guest. But go with speed ; 

“ And, what thy stores contain, bring forth, and pour 
“ Abundance — fit to honour and receive 
“ Our heavenly stranger : well we may afford 
‘ ‘ Our givers their own gifts, and large bestow 
“ From large bestow'd, where nature multiplies 
“ Her fertile growth, and by disburd'ning grows 
“ More fruitful, which instructs us not to spare." 

To whom thus Eve : “ Adam, earth’s hallow'd mould, 
“ Of God inspir’d ! small store will serve, w here store, 

“ All seasons, ripe for use hangs on the stalk ; 

“ Save what by frugal storing firmness gains 
“To nourish, and superlluous moist consumes : 

“ But I will haste, and from each bough and brake, 
“Each plant and juiciest gourd,' will pluck such choice 
“ To entertain our angel-guest, as he, 

“ Beholding, shall confcs.s that here on earth 
“ God hath dispens’d his bounties as in heaven.” 

So saying, with dispatchfiil looks, in haste 
She turns,’ on hospitable thoughts intent 
^■What choice to choose ’ for delicacy best — 

■What order so contriv'd as not to mix 
Tastes not well join'd, inelegant, but bring 
Taste after taste, upheld with kindliest change : 

Bestirs her then, and from each tender stalk 
■Whatever earth, all-bearing mother, yields 
In India East, or West, or middle shore, 
aio In Pontus, or the Punic coast, or where 


1 “Boughs*'*rerers to fruit trees; ‘‘plant/’ what produces such fruit as strawberries; 
“ brake,** a shrub between trees and plants* producing currants, gooseberries, raspber- 
ries, etc.; “gourd," every productive leafy thing that lies on the ground.”— ;,P.) 
i Sec II. it. 20^. 

< There are many instances of this jingling combination of words of the same signifl- 
calion in the best classic authors. Ter. And. v. s. 8 ; — 


lii. C80 


.Nam Iiliic tdo aea soHde sulum gnvi$untm gniHha." 
flunc oro »ine me fvrerc ente furvrem.' 
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Alcinous reign'd ; ‘ fruit of ail kinds, in coat 
Rouglij or smooth rind, or bearded husk, or shell, 

She gathers, tribute large, and on the board 
Heaps with unsparing hand ; for drink the grape 
She crushes, inoffensive must, and meaths* 

From many a berry ; and, from sweet kernels press’d. 

She tempers dulcet creanss ; nor these to hold 
Wants her (it veasels pure ; then strews the ground 
With rose, and odours from the shrub unfum'd.* 
Meanwhile our primitive great sire, to meet 
His god-like guest walks forth, without more train ‘ 
Accompanied than with his ow n complete 
Perfections : in himself was all his stale. 

More solemn than the tedious pomp that waits 
On princes, when their rich retinue long 
Of horses led, and grooms besmear'd w ith gold,* 

Dazzles the crowd, and sets them all agape. 

Nearer his presence Adam, though not aw’d. 

Yet with .submiss approach, and reverence meek, 

As to a superior nature, bow ing low. 

Thus said : “ Native of heaven ! for other place 
“ None can, than heaven, such glorious shape contain ;* 
“ Since by descending from the thrones above, 

“ Those happy places thou ha.st deign’d a while 
“ To want, and honour these ; vouchsafe with us 
“ Two only, who yet by sov’ran gift possess 
“ This spacious ground, in yonder shady bower 
“ To rest, and what the garden choicest bears 
“ To sit and taste,’ till this meridian heat 
“ Be over, and the sun more cool decline." 

J71 Whom thus the angelic Virtue answer’d mild : * 


< Middle Rhore/’ ihc Mt'dilerranoan shore.— In Ponlus/* where Ihe rich and power* 
ful Milhridates reifrned.—'* Punic coast/' (he in.Trilime country of (he wealthy Cartliagi- 
nians.— ** Alcinous Homer, in the Odyssey, has immortalized the gardens of Alcinous, 
king of the island Ptxcaria, or Corcyr.i, now Corfu. 

* “ Must,” (muilum,') new wine; Milton adds, ** inoffensiTc,” not fermented, therefore 
not inloiicating. — “ Meaths/* pleasant drinks like mead. — Th.) 

s Not burned, or emitting steam or smoke as in fumigation ; but it was natural odour. 
—(Heyl.) 

t Bentley says, that to avoid a solecism here, we should read **with no more train 
than with,” etc. 

» Ilor. iv. Od. \\. i4 :— ** Aiirtim veslihus illitum.’' 

s The sentiment and turn of word.s here resemble what iEneas says to Venus, £o. i. 
317 

*' O qontn ta memorem, usmqae hand Uhl vuliut 

Mortaila. nec vox homloem aonat, 0 I>ea cerl«.'*>*(rA.) 

t /. e. To taste as you sit. Sec note on ii. 9i7. 

* ** Angelic virtue,” Ihc angel ; a Homeric eipression ; thus Homer uses, 

the strength of Priam, lor Priam himself, II. iii. 105; and Fztrofo; for Hector, 

II. xiv. 4iS. So Virgil has '*odora eanuiu vis,” for scenting dogs, iv. 1S3; and 
**vimque deum infemam/' for the infernal deities, £n. sti. 149.— (#f.) 
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“ Adam 1 I therefore came ; nor art thou surli 
“ Created, nor such place hast here to dwell, 

“ As may not oft invite, thouph spirits of heaven, 

“ To visit thee : lead on then w here thy bower 
“ O’ershades ; for these mid-hours, till ev’ning rise, 

“ I have at will.” So to the sylvan lodge 
They came, that like Pomona’s arbour smil'd,* 

With llow’rets deck’d, and fragrant smells ; but Eye, 
Undeck’d save with herself,* more lovely fair 
Than wood-nymph, or the fairest goddess feign’d 
Of three that in mount Ida naked strove,* 

Stood to entertain her guest from heaven : no veil 
She needed, virtue proof ; * no thought infirm 
Alter’d her cheek. On whom the angel, ‘ Hail ! ’ 
Bestow’d, the holy salutation us’d 
Long alter to bUst Mary, second Eve.* 

“ Hail, mother of mankind! whose fruitful womb 
“ Shall fill the world more numerous with thy sons, 

“ Than with these various fruits the trees of God 
“ Have heap’d this table.” Rais’d of grassy turf 
Their table was, and mossy scats had round ; 

And on her ample square from side to side 

All autumn * pil’d, though spring and autumn here 

Danc’d hand in hand. A while discourse they hold ; 

No fear lest dinner cool ; * when thus began 

Our author : “ Heavenly stranger! please to taste 

“ These bounties, which our Nourisher, — from whom 

“ All perfect good, unmeasur’d out, descends, — 

“ To us for food and for delight hath caus’d 
“ The earth to yield ; unsavoury food, perhaps, 

“ To spiritual natures ; only this I know, 

M3 “ That one celestial Father gives to all.” 


1 The ffoddesit of fruit trees, Pomona, had not a more (lelifThtfui arhoiir. See Ot. 
Mel. lir. 823. — (A.) 

3 This call! to mind that memorable saying, *‘]nduilur, formosa cst; exullor, ipsa 
forma est .‘''dressed, she 19 beautiful ; undressed, she is beauty itseir.” With the tame 
elegance of expression, he said of Adam, 3S3, ** In himself was all his slate.*’<-(A ) 

* Alluding to the contest for superiority of beautv in presence of Paris, as the appoinlcd 
Judge between Juno, .Minenra, and Venus. ^ 

^ "Proof,” in the old poets, means armour. Ills often used adjecUvely to signify, 
impenetrable, capable of resisting. See Johnson. 

3 See Luke i. 28 . Mary is called ** second ETe," as Christ sometimes is called second 
Adam.”— (A.) 

s ** Autumn,” for fbe fruits of autumn. Georg, li. 5 

— '“parapioeo graridai aotaffloo 

Floret 

T "These words have been censured as very undignified ; but I think Milton, who was 
very temperate in bis diet, wished to convey by Uicm his low opinion of the luxurious 
and epicurean habiia af bit lime. There are many alluaioas in Homer and Virgil more 
undignified. 
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To whom the anitel : “ Therefore what he pives 
“ (Whose praise be ever simp ! ) to man, in part 
“ Spiritual, may of purest spirits be found 
“ No ingrateful food : and food alike those pure 
“ Intelligentiat substances require,* 

“ As doth your rational ; and both contain 

“ Within them every lower faculty 

“Of sense, whereby they hear, see, smell, touch, taste; 

“ Tasting concoct, digest, assimilate, 

“ And corporeal to incorporeal turn.’ 

“ For know, whatever was created needs 
“ To be sustain'd and fed ; of elements 
“ The grosser feeds the purer ; earth the sea ; 

“ Earth and the sea feed air ; the air those fires 
“Ethereal, and, as lowest, first the moon ; 

“ Whence, in her vLsage round, those spots, unpurg’d 
“Vapours, not yet into her substance turn’d. 

“ Nor doth the moon no nourishment exhale * 

“ From her moist continent to higher orbs. 

“ The sun, that light imparts to all, receives 
“ From all his alimental recompense 
“ In humid exhalations, and at even 
“ Sups with the ocean.’ Though in heaven the trees 
“ Of life ambrosial fruitage bear, and vines 
“ Yield nectar — though from off the boughs each morn 
“ We brush mellifluous dews, and find fhe ground 
<30 ‘‘ Cover’d with pearly grain ; ‘ yet God hath here 


1 here, a* In olher pa«sn5«*s, nieana hy. 

s M^nlion b^ins tnaflt* in Srrlpiurv of niitn’l.t’ fond. Psalm 2 S, was foundation 

enoutrh for Milion to advance tin* notion of anurts eatinf!. — A.) 

* The prosody of this line is remarkable; (lie lirst foot is a pvrrhic, and the second • 
trochee. 

* A classical idiom. See note on Virt:. Georp. i. R3 

" Aec nulla inirrM innraia* jrralia frrriP.** 

I Though modern discoveries have proved that some of .Milton's philosophy is not cor* 
rect hero^for instance, the ^^spots” in the muon do not proceed from '^vapours not yet 
turned into her substance,” but from the inequalities of her surface, and the dinerent 
nature of her constituent parts, land and water— yet, as a poet, and a man writing ac* 
cording to the ancient system of philosophy, he is excusable. Jl is allowed by ail the 
old philosophers that the sun and tlxed stars teccive supplies of nourishment from other 
bodies : this thought runs through an ode of Anacreon, Ud. xix. ; 

H */Y| fiOxtvx KtVtt , 

Ilf VIC (tV/iXf , 

0 &»)x7<Txv, 

Tov (T 7t)lQVl(. 

*'The dark earth imbibes, and (he trees imbibe her, and (he sea imbibes the air, and the 
sun the sea, and the moon the sun.” Pliny, ii. 9, gives the same account aa Milton, of 
the spots in the moon.— («V.) 

< In mentioning** trees of life'’ and ** vines” in heaven, ho is justified by Scripture, 
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“ Varied his bounty so with new delights, 

“ As may compare with heaven : and to taste 
“ Think not I shall be nice.” So down they sat, 

And to their viands fell ; nor seemingly 
The angel, nor in mist, — the common gloss ' 

Of theologians ; — but with keen dispatch 

Of real hunger, and concoctive heat 

To transubstantiate : what redounds ’ transpires 

Through spirits with ease ; nor wonder, if by Ora , 

Of sooty coal the empiric alchymist 

Can turn, or holds it possible to turn. 

Metals of drossiest ore to perfect gold. 

As from the mine.’ Meanwhile at table Eve 
Minister'd naked, and their flowing cups 
With pleasant liquors crown’d.* O innocence, 

Deserving Paradise ! if ever, then — 

Then ‘ had the sons of God excuse to have been 
Enamour'd at that sight : but in those hearts 
Love unlibidinous reign’d ; nor jealousy 
Was understood, the injur’d lover’s hell. 

Thus when with meats and drinks they had sufldc’d. 

Not burden’d nature,’ sudden mind arose 
In Adam ^ not to let the occasion pass, 

Giv’n him by this great conference, to know 
Of things above his world, and of their being 
Who dwell in heaven, whose excellence ’ he saw 


lUU. xxvi. 39; Rev. xxii. 2 .— Afterwards ^'mcllinuuiis dews,” and pearly ffrain/’ allude 
to maDna, which is called (he bread of heaven, **and was like coriander seed, while; 
and the taste of it was like wafer made with honey,” Eiod. xvi.— JV.) 

t **Gloss” from a comment. Several of the ancient doctors of divinity were 

of opinion that the angels did not eat in reality, but only seemed to do so; but Milton 
follows the account in Gen. xviii. and xix. where it is plainly slated that the angels en> 
tertained by Abraham and Lot did 

^ f. e. The superabundant part, which does not mix with the blood by way of nutri- 
ment, evaporates. 

> /. f. Nor is it any wonder (hat angels have concoctive heal within (hem to (urn (heir 
food into their own substance, to *'lurii corporeal into incorporeal,” if by lire (he alcby- 
mist can turn, or imagines he can (urn, basest metals lo gold.^'* Empiric,” (i 
from KUfiu, an attempt,} one who makes trials without much skill, like a fjuack in pliysic. 

t The Greeks and Romans used the phrase “crown the cup,” or the wine, lo mean “to 
fill it up brim full.” 11. i. 47 

fizv x/JUTX/sstj nctCto. 

So Virg. ^ 11 . has “ crateras coronanl,” and “ vina coronanl.” 

* The repetition of “ then,” adds great emphasis. See Gen. vi. 3, and note on iii. 463. 

9 11. i. 409 

Autk<j cwk xaa MOv ivro- 

Milton adds a fine moral, “not burdened nature.” Sec xi. 530.— (A*.) 

7 Quite a classical mode of expression. 

9 “Excellence” is a general word, which divides into two particulars, “radiant forms," 
(which were the effulgence of the Deity) and their “high power."— 
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Transcrnd his own so far ; whose radiant forms, 

Divine elTuIpcnce — whose high power, so far 
Exceeded human : and his wary speech 
Thus to the empyreal minister he fram’d : 

“ Inhabitant with God ! now know I well 
“ Thy favour, in this honour done to man ; 

“ Under whose lowly roof thou hast vouchsaPd 
“ To enter, and these earthly fruits to taste ; 

“ Food not of anftels, yet accepted so, 

“ As that more willingly thou couldst not seem 
“ At heaven’s high feasts to have fed : yet what compare ! 

'fo whom the w inged hierarch replied : ‘ 

“ 0 Adam! one Almighty is, from whom 
“ All things proceed, and up to him return, 

“ If not depraved from good, created all 
“ Such to perfection, one lirst matter all, 

“ Endued with various forms, various degrees 
“ Of substance, and, in things that live, of life ; * 

“ But more refin’d, more spirituous and pure, 

“ As nearer to him plac’d, or nearer tending,’ 

“ Each in their several active spheres assign’d ; 

“ Till body up to spirit work, in bounds 
“ Proportion'd to each kind.* So, from the root 
“ Springs lighter the green stalk ; from thence the leaves, 
“ More aery ; last, the bright consummate flower 
“ Spirits odorous ‘ breathes ; flowers, and their fruit, 

“ Man’s nourishment, by gradual scale sublim’d, 

“ To vital spirits aspire, to animal, 

“ To intellectual — give both life and sense, 

“ Fancy and understanding ; whence the soul 
“ Reason receives ; and reason is her being, 

4S8 “ Discursive, or intuitive ; discourse * 


t As tb« Almighty sent Raphael to “bring on discourse*' with Adam» in order to UJte 
that opportunity of pointing out to him bis duly, and of warning him, Milton rery judi- 
ciously presents Adam as at Hrst framing a “wary speech,* in order to elicit informa- 
tion, without oxhibiting presumptuous inquisitiveness ; and Raphael as taking the faint 
before any direct question is asked, and then commencing with a general dissertation. 
Had Raphael at once entered on the subject of his mission, it would appear harsh, 
and at once imply distrust in Adam's obedience and fidelity. (Gr. and Ad.) 

s /. e. Ail being created perfect in their dilTercnt kinds (not absolutely) and consisting 
of one flrst matter which is endued with various forms and degrees of substance and 
life.-(A.) 

» Spenser, in his Hymn of Heavenly Hcaiity, has a similar thought. — (TA.) The 
word “spirituous” is here a (risy liable : sptritous is another reading. 

t Newton ccnsurciv Milton’s iiielaphysics here, as attributed to an archangel ; but says 
that Milton may have meant a comment on the doctrine of a natural body changed into 
a spiritual, as in i. Cor. xv. 

s “Spirits'* is here a dissyllable, though often, as in second next line, a monosyllable; 
and “odorous* has here the second syllable long, though elsewhere, as iv. 160, it has it 
short.— (A*.) 

e <« Discourse ” here means human reason (dircur/u#. or running to and fro to arrive 
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“ Is oftest yours, the latter most is ours ; 

“ Differing but in degree, of kind the same. 

“ Wonder not then, what God for you saw good 
“ If I refuse not, but convert, as you, 

“ To proper substance. Time may come, when me4 
“ With angels may participate, and find 
“ No inconvenient diet, nor too light fare ; 

“ And from these corporal nutriments, perhaps, 

“ Your bodies may at last turn all to spirit, 

“ Improv’d by tract of time; ' and, wing’d, ascend 
“ Ethereal, as we ; or may, at choice, 

“ Here, or in heavenly Paradises, dwell ; 

“ If ye be found obedient, and retain, 

“ Unalterably firm, his love entire, 

“ Whose progeny you are. Meanwhile, enjoy 
“ Your lill ’ what happiness this happy state 
“ Can comprehend, incapable of more.” 

To whom the patriarch of mankind replied ; 

“ O favourable spirit, propitious guest ! 

“ Well hast thou taught the way that might direct 
“ Our knowledge, and the scale of nature set 
“ From centre to circumference ; * whereon, 

“ In contemplation of created things, 

“ By steps we may ascend to God. But say, 

“ What meant that caution join’d, ‘ If ye be found 
“ ‘ Obedient ? ’ Can we want obedience then 
“ To him ? or possibly his love desert, 

“ Who form'd us from the dust, and plac’d us here, 
“ Full to the utmost measure of what bliss 
“ Human desires can seek, or apprehend ? ” 

To whom the angel : “ Son of heaven and earth 1 
“ Attend. That thou art happy, owe to God ;* 

(21 “ That thou continuest such, owe to thyself, 


ata cerUiD point; figuratively applied to the operations of the mind, in arriving from 
the preoaiafa at a result, through many stages). Locke ( Human Understanding) saya, 
intuition, vbicb requires no process of proofs, is peculiar to angels; whereas reasoning, 
whid) does require those intermediate operations, is cbaracleristic of man. — **Thc 
latter," i.e. itsfutHon (angelic reason), classically understood out of** intuitive.” 

1 ** Tract of.lime,'’ a long period of lime, (iratlu iempvrii.) Traclus sometimes is 
applied to length. Milton, in the commenceuienl of his poem, says (hat Adam brought 
** death” into the world, strictly speaking, and not figuratively. This was the opinion of 
many primitive fathers and of the best div incs.— A.j 
t /. e. io your fill, like the Latin in pUnutn. 

^ a ** Centre,”*, a. one first material centre, as expressed before, to the utmost limits of 
creation which the power of man can comprehend. He alludes to the Platonic philoso- 
phy, of rising gradually from the consideration of particular created beauty to that which 
is natural and uncreated. — (TA., A.) 

* He fully observes here precepi of Horace, Art. Poet. 335; **Quicquid prsclpies 
esto brevis;'* for the sentences arc short, and split up into a number of distinct pre- 
cepts. — (Jy.) 
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“ That is, to thy obedience ; therein stand. 

“ This was that caution given thee : be advis'd. 

“ God made thee perfect, not immutable ; 

“ And good he made thee * but to persevere 
“ He left it in thy power ; ordain'd thy will 
“ By nature free, not overrul'd by fate 
“ Inextricable, or strict necessity. 

“ Our voluntary service he requires, 

“ Not our necessitated ; ’ such with him 
“ Finds no acceptance, nor can find ; for how 
“ Can hearts not free be tried, whether they serve, 

“ Willing or no, who will but what they must 
“ By destiny, and can no other choose? 

“ Myself, and all the angelic host, that stand 
“ In sight of God enthron'd, our happy state 
“ Hold, as you yours, while our obediem e holds ; 

“ On other surety none : freely we serve, 

“ Because we freely love, as in our will 
“ To love or not ; in this we stand or fall, 

“ And some are fallen — to disobedience fallen ; 

“ And so from heaven to deepest hell : 0 fall, 

“ From what high state of bliss, into what woe ! " 

To whom our great progenitor : “ Thy words 
“ Attentive, and with more delighted ear, 

“ Divine instructor ! I have heard,' than when 
“ Cherubic songs by night from neighbouring hills 

Aerial music send. Nor knew I not 
“ To be both will and deed created free ; * 

“ Yet, that we never shall forget to love 
“ Our Maker, and obey him whose command 
“ Single is yet so just,’ my constant thoughts 
“ Assur'd me, and still a.ssure : though what thou tcU'st 
“ Hath pass'd in heaven, some doubt within me move, 
“ But more desire, to hear, if thou consent, 

“ The full relation, which much needs be strange, 

“ Worthy of sacred silence to be heard 
“ And we have yet large day, for scarce the sun 
“ Hath finish'd half his journey, and scarce begins 
“ His other half in the great zone of heaven.” 
s 4 i Thus Adam made request ; and Ilaphael, 


m 


1 See iv. 680. 

8 /. tf. 1 well knew I was free in will and deed; two neRatiYOf classically used, as 
contlitoUng an increased ainrmative. See note on I. 335. 

8 /. a. The single or sole prohibition of eating the forbidden fruit. 

^ /. 9, Silence such as should be observed in religious rites. Uor. ii. Od. liii. 29 
'* Ulniniqae »acro digna $ilentio 
Ulranlur umbrto dicere."— (ft.) 
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After short pause assenting, thus began : 

“ High matter thou enjoin'st me, O prime of men ! ‘ 

“ Sad ta.sk, and hard ! for how shall I relate 
“ To human sense the invisible exploits 
“ Of warring spirits? how, without remorse, 

“ The ruin of so many, glorious once, 

“ And perfect, while they stood ? how, last, unfold 
“ The secrets of another world, perhaps 
“ Not lawful to reveal ? ’ Vet, for thy good 
“ This is dispens’d : and what surmounts the reach 
“ Of human sense, 1 shall delineate so, 

“ By lik’ning spiritual to corporal forms,’ 

“ As may express them best : * though what if earth 
“ Be but the shadow of heaven,* and things therein 
“ Each to other like, more than on earth is thought? 

“ As yet this world was not, and Chaos wild 
“ Reign’d w here these heavens now roll, where earth now rests, 
“ Upon her centre pois’d ; ’ when on a day, 

“ (For time, though in eternity, applied 
“ To motion, measures all things durable 
“ By present, past, and future,) on such day 
“ As heaven’s great year brings forth,’ the empyreal host 
SI 4 “ Of angels, by imperial summons call’d. 


i There are eleven syllables in Ihis line : in the scansion, the e in **me’' is to be 4b> 
•orbed. According to the general rules of epic poetry, the principal events which hap- 
pened before the action of the poem commences, are introduced by way of episode. 
Thus, as Homer’s Ulysses relates his previous adventures to Alcinous, and Virgil's 
,£neas recounts to Dido the siege ofTroy and his own travels, so the angel here relates 
to Adam the fall of the angels and the creation of the world, and comiuences much In 
the Mroe manner as .i^iieas docs, £n. ii. 3 

“lofandum rrgloa Jubea renoTare dolorem.”— {iV.) 

* .^n. vi. 226 ; — 

Sit mlhl fai audita loqai, ait numin« realro 
Fandvre ret alta terra et califiue raeraas.'*— (.Snf.) 

s Spiritual ’’here is a trisyllable; and corporal " a dissyllabic. 

^ Milton, in order to make Adam comprehend these mysteries, represents Raphael as 
saying that he must liken things spiritual to things corporal ; and questioning whether 
there be nut a greater resemblance between things in heaven and on earth, than most 
men comprehend. A similar doctrine is to he found in Cicero, Fragm. Ttruxus, ad 
initium. Thus the poet prepares the reader for receiving as facts many of his represen- 
tations of these oelhcrcal spirits, espeeialiy in the battle scenes.— A., 7', i This palliating 
eiplanatiun of Milton the reader should bear in mind, as being a full answer to the cold 
cavils ofsome critics on parts of his representations of the angels, or his machinet, 

6 ** The shadow of heaven,” in scansion, constitute only two feel. 

6 Sec vii. 242. So Ovid, Met. i. I3, says of the earth, Dondcribus Ubrala suis,”— kept 
evenly balanced by her own weight. 

t See the same thought, gdi. He seems to have in view Plato's great year of the 
heavens, or complete revolution of all the .spheres, when every thing was to return to 
(be same place whence it set out. (Auson. Idyl, vviii, a.) Virgil, bcl. iv. s.— 

” ab Inlefro Mclorum na»ri(ur onto." 

The thought of (his summoning of the heavenly host, Milton seems to have taken from 
Job i. 6 } l Kings x\i\. ip.— A.) 
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“ Innumerable before the Almighty's throne 
“ Forthwith, from all the ends of heaven, appear’d 
“ Under their hierarchs in order bright: 

“ Ten thousand thousand ensigns high advanc'd, 

“ Standards and gonfalons' 'twixt van and rear, 

“ Stream in the air, and for distinction servo 
“ Of hierarchies, of orders, and degrees ; 

“ Or in their glittering tissues bear inibiaz'd 
“ Holy memorials, acts of zeal, and love, 

“ Recorded eminent. Thus when in orbs 
“ Of circuit inexpressible they stood, 

“ Orb within orb, the Father Infinite, 

“ By whom in bliss inibosom'd sat the Son, 

“ Amidst, as from a flaming mount whose top 
“ Brightness had made invisible,’ thus spake: 

“ ‘ Hear all ye angels, progeny of light, 

“ ‘ Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, Virtues, Powers 1 
“ ‘ Hear, my decree, which unrevok’d shall stand.* 

“ ‘ This day I have begot whom I declare* 

Ml “ ‘My only Son, and on this holy hill 


1 An Ilalianword for banneri; properly, ihe Pope's standard, which was displayed 
with great pomp. Milton, it is said, was fond of referring to the splendid scenes and et- 
faibilions be witnessed in Italy. So, SV2, 50^, he is supposed to have had in view lha pro* 
cession, on (he great festivals, of the banners of (he saints, on which were inscribed or 
painted memorials of their believed miracles. I do not think Uiat ho had hero these 
processions particularly in view, so much as he had generally Ihe **wcll devised shield, 
and curious banner" of the heroes of chivalry. Thus, vi. 84, be mentions the shields 
various with boastful argument portrayed." 

s This idea is taken from the Divine presence on Mount Sinai, Exod. xtx. See note on 
lii. 380. 

* Compare Psalm ii. 8, 7; Gen. xiii. 16; Phil. ii. lO; Hcb. i. S;Isa. xlr. 23. So can- 
(iously does Milton, when he represents the Almighty speaking, confine himself to the 
sentiments, and even phrases of Scripture.— .Y., T.) Compare Jupiter’s address to lha 
assembled deities, 11. viii. when he pronounces his irrevocable decree, and ihroatens 
the disobedient ; which 1 lltink to the point 

KtxAvre fitj lexvrti rc , exosn re Sestv«u , « 

0?^' etcu> va fjit tve xc/uci 

M^rc Tt{ cwv £rcc$ XO'jt, ,u<rc ?(( 

^xxtfisxi iK'ii : ac/tV xxx irxvrc; 

A(vfir'. 

* This line strikes me as very objectionable. There appears a marked conlradieUoa 
between it and 838, 837, and other passages. This the commentators have overlooked. 
If he was begotten on (hot day only,— the day before Satan’s rebellion, how could he be 
called the Creator of all things, eveiAhe spirits of heaven, etc. 7 It is no answer to say, 
that (o the Almighty the past, present, and future arc one; for we arc only to consider 
whether the poet, who introduces these divisions of time in heaven, in order to make 
us comprehend the progress of events there by ^Mikening things spiritual to temporal,* 
is consistent. 1 think then (he wliolc difficulty would be removed by a trausposition of 
words, thus : 

*’ 1 tiaro be^ol «liom I declare (hla day." 

This arrangement would not interfere with the account of the creation, nor with what 
Satan says, 836, etc. Satan’s objection to Me.ssiah was not on account of the recency or 
antiquity of his existence, hut to the delegation of supreme power to bim, which placed 
bimself in a stale of iuferiority and dupetidcnce. 

tl 
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“ ‘Him have anointed, whom ye now behold 
“ ‘ At my right hand : your head I him appoint ; 

“ ‘ And by myself have sw orn, to him shall bow 
“ ‘ All knees in heaven, and shall confess him Lord: ‘ 

“ ‘Under Ins great viccregent reign abide 
“ ‘ United, as one individual soul, 

“ ‘ For ever happy; him who disobeys, 

“ ‘Me disobeys, breaks union, and that day, 

“ ‘ Cast out from God and blessed vision, falls 
“ ‘ Into utter darkness, deep ingull'd, his place 
“ ‘ Ordain’d without redemption, without end.’ 

“ So spake th’ Omnipotent, and w ith his words 
“ All seem’d well pleas’d — all seem’d, but were not all. 
“ That day, as other solemn days, they spent 
“ In song and dance about the sacred hill ; 

“ Mystical dance ! which yonder starry sphere 
“ Of planets, and of fix’d, in all her w heels, 

“ Resembles nearest ; mazes intricate, 

“ Eccentric, intervolv’d, yet regular 
“ Then most, when most irregular they seem; 

“ And in their motions harmony divine 
“ So smooths her charming tones, that God’s own ear 
“ Listens delighted. Ev’ning now approach’d ; 

“ (For we have also ev’ning and our morn, 

“ We ours for change dclectahlc, not need :) 

“ Forthwith from dance to sweet repast they turn 
“ Desirous; all in circles as they stood, 

“ Tables arc set, and on a sudden pil’d 
“ With angels’ food ; and rubied nectar flows 
“ In pearl, in'diamond, and massy gold, 

“ Fruit of delicious vines, the grow th of heaven. 

“ On flowers repos’d, and with fresh flow’rcts crown’d, 
“ They eat — they drink ; and in communion sweet 
“ QualT immortality and joy,* (secure 


1 Ihe hymning and dancing all day long in honour of Apollo, and his iis(enin| do- 
lighted, ID the first book of ibc Iliad, I Uiink, did not escape Milton's recollection, 472:-* 

Ot <T« (-Jeov i/se»*ovTO, 

Kk).ov atta'cvrr; raut^ovK, rtvy.i 

Hc)trciv7<$ o 9 ^ kkovwv. 

1 may observe, too, that /Ac/covres means, singing and dancing together. 

* Odyss. T. W ; — 

u'e vrxrx;? I'.jOeov 

This feast is in its description much richer than the banquet of the gods in Homer’s 
Iliad, iv, Homer s nectar is ruddy, e,5i/9: Milton's is “ t uinVd.” Homer’s gods drink 
nectar in golden cups, AfU'jzt'.v, but here Uie necUr (lows** in pearl, in diaoio&d, 

and massy gold/' Every image hero is dignified, and suited to ibe occasion.—*' Secore of 
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“ or surfeit, where full measure only bounds 
“ Excew,) before (he all-bounteous King, who shower’d 
“ With copious liami, rejoicing in their Joy. 

“ Now when ambrosia! night,' with clouds exhal’d 
“ From that high mount of (lod, whence light and shade 
“ Spring both,’ the face of brightest heaven had chang’d 
“ To grateful twilight, (for night comes not there 
“ In darker veil,) and roseate dews dispos’d 
“ All but the unsleeping eyes of (iod to rest 
“ Wide over all the plain, and wider far 
" Than all this globous earth in plain outspread, 

“ (Such are the courts of (lod !) the angelic throng, 

“ Dispers’d in bands and lilt's, their catnp extend 
“ By living streams among the trees of life ; 

“ Pavilions numberless ! and sudden rear’d 
“ Celestial tabernacles, where they slept 
“ Fann’d with cool w inds ; save those, who, in their coursa, 
“ Melodious hymns about the sov’reign throne 
“ Alternate all night long. But not so wak’d* 

" Satan ; (so call him now, his former name 
“ Is heard no more in heaven ;) he of the first, 

“ If not the first archangel, great in power, 

“ In favour, and pre-eminence, yet fraught 
“ With envy ’gainst the Son of God, — that day 
“ Honour'd by his great Father, and proclaim’d 
“ Messiah, King anointed, — could not bear 
“ Through pride that sight, and thought himself impair’d. 
" Deep malice thence conceiving and disdain, 

“ Soon as midnight brought on the dusky hour 
“ Friendliest to sleep and silence, he resolv’d 
“ With all his legions to dislodge, and leave 
(TO “ Unworshipp’d, unobey d, the throne supreme — 


lurfcil,” 1 . 1 . in no danger, or fear, of it ; full incasiirc only bound* execs*,’’ the ulmoK 
they are capable of coiiUining is (he only bound set to llio(i).— (iV. ISan.) 

1 So Homer calls ambrosial/' M. ii. 97 : and sleep, for the same reason, ** ani' 

brosia)/’ v. I9, because it slrcn,;lb»'ns and refn.‘shc>.— (,Y.> Mr. Wy&u, .M for Water- 
ford, a groat oriental traveller, and one of the be»l scholars 1 kno«v,has told me that Iht 
word ambrosial ” tstued .cfq applied to in^hi in Hotiicr, ovidentiy refers to the de- 
lighlfui serenity of (he air, and Uie frui;raiii exhalations from the flowers, during lh« 
summer nights in louia (the country of ilomcr), which have a composing and invigo> 
rating ciTecl. 

* See vi. 4. 

> So Psalm exxi. 4 ; so Homer, II. ii. l : 

A))ct 

Kxv/'jyjoc At* i* cvz tyi vr,-?vy.ot 

4 Thus the Muses sing around the throne of Jove, in Hesiod, Thcog. 30. See also the 
last Olympic Ode of Pindar.— “ Hymns allerualc.’' Sing hymns alternately, as in the 
choral service in cathedrals, .i/ferftara, is to do a thing by Urns.— T. — Wakeil,’' 
watched, remained awake, 
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" Contemptuous; and, his next subordinate 
“ Awakening, thus to him in secret spake ; 

“ ‘ Sleep'st thou, companion dear ? What sleep can close 
“ ‘ Thy eye-lids ? and remember’st ' what decree 
“ ‘ Of yesterday, so late hath pass'd the lips 
“ ‘ Of heaven’s Almighty. Thou to me thy thoughts 
“ ‘ Wast wont, I mine to thee was wont, to impart; 

“ ‘ Both waking we were one ; how then can now 
‘ Thy sleep dissent ? * New laws thou seest impos’d : 

“ ‘ New laws from Him who reigns new minds may raise 
“ ‘ In us who serve — new counsels, to debate 
“ ‘ What doubtful may ensue : more in this place 
“ ‘ To utter is not safe. Assemble thou 
“ ‘ Of all tho.se myriads, which we lead, the chief;’ 

“ ‘ Tell them, that by command,* ere yet dim night 
“ ‘ Her shadowy cloud withdraws, I am to haste, 

“ ‘ And all who under me their banner wave, 

“ ‘ Homeward, with flying march, where we possess 
“ ‘ The quarters of the north ; * there to prepare 
" ‘Fit entertainment to receive our King, 

" ‘ The great Messiah, and his new commands; 

" ‘ Who speedily through all the hierarchies 
“ ‘ Intends to pass triumphant, and give laws.’ 

" So spake the false archangel, and infus’d 
“ Bad influence into the unwary breast 
“ Of his associate : ho together calls, 

M7 “Or several one by one, the regent powers. 


1 II. ii. as 
Bo £n. Iv. S 60 : 


At, 9 I 05 we — 

** Mate dea, potea hr>c lub rasa ducere soinnos? 


—“And remcmber'sl,'’ t. e. when thou remember’sL Sec note on ii. 730. 

* “How can thy sleep dissent.'* (A clas»ical ligurc like (hat in 20i : “As when the 
glasses observes.**) How can you by sleeping dissent? 

* An adjective, like “chief” in ii. 469, used substantively for chiefs.— P,) 

4 /. e. of the Alniif^hly. Satan is made to begin his rebellion with a lie; for “the devil 
It a liar and the father of lies.” John vUi.44.— (.V.) 

* Jcr. liv. ; “ I will bring evil from the norlh, and a great destruction.” St. Augustine, 
Ep. cxl. sec. says, the devil and his angels arc placed by a figure in the north, be- 
cause, being averse from the fervour of ebanty, they grew torpid with an icy hardness. 
Isa. liv. : “ How art thou fallen from heaven, O I.uctfer, son of the morning ! For thou 
hast taid in thine heart, 1 will ascend into heaven, 1 will exalt my throne above the stars 
of God ; I w ill sit also upon the mount of the congregation in the sides of the nortA.”— 
(A.) These passages were suiTIcient authority for million in placing the residence and 
rebellion of Satan in the north (see vi. so), without taking the suggestion from the 
obscure poems of Sannazarius, Yaimarana, or any other: or moaning any reflection on 
his enemies, the Scotch PreshUerians, as some critics fancy, it may be added, that 
Sbakspeare calls Satan “ Monarch of the North, ‘ i. Hen. Vi. act v.:— 


And ye choice spirit*, thzt admonish me. 
And me slsni of fniorc accldeuis. 
Ton speedy helpers, that are subsUloln 
I'ndor tb« lonUf monarch of ihs north." 
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“ Under him regent ; tells, as he was taught, 

“ That the Most High commanding, now ere night — 

“ Now ere dim night had disencumber’d heaven, 

“ The great hierarchal standard was to move; 

“ Tells the suggested cause, and casts between 
“ Ambiguous words,* and jealousies, to sound, 

“ Or taint, integrity ; but all obey’d 
“ The wonted signal, and superior voice 
“ or their great potentate ; for great indeed 
“ His name, and high was his degree in heaven ; 

“ His countenance, as the morning star* that guides 
“ The starry flock, allur’d them, and with lies 
“ Drew after him the third part of heaven’s host! ’ 

“ Meanwhile the Eternal eye, whoso sight discerns 
“ Abstrusest thoughts, from forth his holy mount, 

“ And from within the golden lamps that burn 
“ Nightly before him,* saw without their light 
“ Rebellion rising — saw in whom — how spread 
“ Among the sons of morn’ — what multitudes 
717 “ Were banded to oppose his high decree ; 


1 “ Suggested cause/' The cause supgesied by Satan, ». e. to receive their new king 
and his laws.—*'Ca$ls between ambiguous words, phrase from Virgil, ii. 91 

hinr npjirjoro tpcc* 

In TalpQm ambipuiii."— 

* So Virgil, .?Jn. vlii. 589, compares Pallas to the morning star 

*'Quali« otu nreoni [>erfu»u9 Lucifer umtii. . , 

ExiulU 05 sacrum cmlo teuebrasque resolrit.** 

But there is much greater propriety in comparing Satan to the morning star, as he was 
called Lucifer, son of the morning.— A.) Sec note on 089. 

> “ Drew." So it is in Hcv. xii. See note on Iv. i. He is understood before the verb. 
Nothing is more common with Milton than such ellipses. So, if w c understand he before 
*'said," line 718, the difTirulty complained of by some commcnlators.as if** eternal eve,” 
line 711, were the nominative case to “said,” will disappear. The liberties are not un- 
usual in the best ancient poets, of saying n thing at iirsi which refers only to a particular 
quality or part of a person, and then proceeding in the narration, by .saying a thing w hich 
refers to the person himself ; thus, ‘* the eye saw, and (he' said." So before, his coun- 
tenance allured them, and ^hc himself) drew after him." But it is questioned by some 
whellicr these nominatives, “countenance,” and “eternal eye,” arc nolused equivocally, 
to be construed as the sense requires. Spenser has a remarkable instance of this poetic 
license and irregularity in his Epithalamion, and it is repealed as here in Milton 

" Her lonx loose jellnw lori$. like solden wire. 

Sprinkled «Uh perh?, and pcriine How’ra alwcour. 

Do like a ffoldcn oianfle her afitre,' 

And, betnjr crowned with a Ktrliad siren. 

Seem like some maiden queen : 

Her modett eyes. ab«sb(>d to behold 
So inanjr eazers as on her do stare, 

Upon the lowly ground affijced are; 

.\edare lift np her countenance too hold. 

Unt bluih lo hear her praises sung »o loud, 

So far from being proud-’'-^'^e /),, .V.) 

t So Rev. Iv. 5 : **And there were seven lamps of fire burning before the throne."— (iV.) 

B Either on account of their early creation, or of their angelic beauty and gladneati Iho 
morning being the most delightful season of ihe day.— /L) 
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“ And, smilinf?,' to tiis only Son thus said: 

“ ‘ Son ! Iliou in wliom niy slory I boliold 
“ ‘ In full resplendence,’ heir of all iny might! 

“ ‘ Nearly it now concerns us to he sure 
‘‘ ‘ or our Omnipotence; ’ and with what arms 
“ ‘ We mean to hold what anciently ‘ we claim 
“ ‘ or deity, or empire: such a foe 
“ ‘ Is rising, who intends to erect his throne 
“ ‘ Equal to ours, throughout the spacious north ; 
“ ‘ Nor so content, hath in his thought to try 
“ ‘ In battle what our power is, or our right. 

“ ‘ Let us advise, and to this hazard draw 
“ ‘ With speed what force is left, and all employ 
“ ‘In our defence; lest unawares we lose 
“ ‘ This our high place, our sanctuary, our hill." 

“ To whom the Son, with calm aspect, and clear, 
“ Light’ning divine, inefTable, serene! 

“ Made answer: ‘Mighty Father! thou thy foes 
“ ‘Justly hast in derision, and, secure, 

“ ‘Laugh’st at their vain designs, and tumults vain; 
“ ‘.Matter to me of glory ! whom tlicir hate 
“ ‘ Illustrates,’ when they see all regal power 
“ ‘ Given me to quell their pride ; and in event 
“ ‘ Know whether I be dexterous to subdue 
“ ‘Thy rebels, or be found the worst in heaven.’ 

“ So spake the Son : but Satan, with his powers, 
“ Far was advanc'd on winged speed ; an host 
“ Innumerable as the stars of night, 

“ Or stars of morning — dew-drops, which the sun 
“ Impcarls on every leaf, and every flower.* 

“ Regions they pass'd, the mighty regencies 
“ Of Scrapliim, and Potentates, and Thrones, 

“ In their triple degrees;’ (regions to which 
Til “ All thy dominion, Adam, is no more 


1 So Psalm ii. 1 The Lord sliall /au^A; the Lord shall hold ihcm in derision* Be« 
736, 737.— iV.) 

* So Meb j. 2, 3.-(y.) 

3 It is evident from God’s smilin^r, 7t6, and the Son’s words 737« that this speech 
is to be taken as irony.— (PrcA.) 

* “ Anciently/’ of old, from a remote period. 

* “ llluslrateV’ renders illustrious. 

* This simile of the stars of mornintc, dew-drops/’ is as new as it is beautiful. The 
sun impearls" them, turns them by bis reflected beams to seeming pearls. So verse 2 . 

7 This notion of triples in all the economy of angels was taken from Uie schoolmen, 
and is adopted by Tasso, xviii. 86, and by Spenser, Fairy Queen, I. xii. 39 

'* Like at tl btd been many an anpera voire 
Slnirlna before ibe Eiemal Majesty 
ta tbair m'nat fripliciftei oa hlirh.*’— fff.t 
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“ Than what this garden is to all the earth, 

“ And all the sea, from one entire globose * 

“ Stretch’d into longitude ; ) which having pass’d, , 

“ At length into the limits of the north 
“ They came; and S;itan to his royal seat 
“ High on a hill, far blazing, as a mount 
“ Rais'd on a mount, with pyramids and towers 
“ From diamond quarries hewn, and rocks of gold, 

“ The palace of great Lucifer ; ’ (so call 
“ That structure in the dialect of men 
“ Interpreted ;) * which, not long after, he, 

“ Affecting all equality with (iod, 

“ In imitation of that mount w hereon 
“ Messiah was declar’d in sight of heaven, 

“ The Mountain of the Congregation call’d : ‘ 

“ For thither he assembled all his train, 

“ Pretending so commanded, to consult 
“ About the great reception of their King 
“ Thither to come ; and w ith calumnious art 
“ Of counterfeited truth thus held their ears ; 

“ ‘ Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, Virtues, Powers! 
“ ‘If these magnific titles yet remain, 

“ ‘ Not merely titular, since, by decree, 

“ ‘ Another now hath to himself engross’d 
“ ‘All power, and us eclips’d, under the name 
“ ‘ Of King anointed ; for whom all this haste 
“ ‘ Of midnight-march, and hurried meeting here, 

“ ‘ This only to consult, how we may best, 

“ ‘ With what may be devis’d of honours new, 

“ ‘Receive him, coming to receive from us 
“ ‘Knee-tribute, yet unpaid — prostration vile! 

“ ‘ Too much to one! but, double, how endur’d. 

Tit “ ‘ To One, and to his image now proclaim’d ? 


* The ad}eclive classically used for a subsianlivc. (iiobosuSt as always conveying the 
idea of solidity, difTers from ro/undui, which is somctiinos ai>|ilied to a mere surface — 
as, to a circle. Cic. in Somn. Scip. iii. : “slellas globosie el rolundap.*" 

t Uere Milton describes Satan’s palace in the style of ihu palace of the sun in Ovid, 
Mel. ii. 1 

*' tolls era! tobliraibas alia colutnnis, 

Clfira micanta auru. flflinmiiMiNe Iroiuttie pyropo ■, 

Cojusrbur QiUtium (isliitia suinma iriccbal : 

ArKCQti bifores ratiiabaol lamino fthie. 

• Homer mentions persons anti things, which, he says, are called In ibc language of 
the gods by diircrcnl names from lliose they fio by in ihc laniiuafje of men : wliich Iht 
commentators endeavour to etpl.iin j buUhc moMl probable of their etplanations is, that 
he attributes to the gods those names wliich are used only by the learned, and to men 
those which are in vulgar use. Milton here imitates him with his usual judgment, 
wherein he has also the authority of Scripture. — (A.j 

^ See note on 699. 
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“ ‘ But what if bettor councils might erect 
“ ‘ Our minds, and teach us to cast olT this yoke? 
“ ‘ AVill ye submit your necks, and choose to bend 
“ ‘ The supple knee ? Yc will not, if 1 trust 
‘ To know yc right ; or if ye know yourselves 
‘‘ ‘ Natives and sons of heaven possess'd before 
“ ‘ By none; ' and if not equal all, yet free— 

“ ‘ Equally free ; for orders and degrees 
“ ‘ Jar * not with liberty, but well consist. 

“ ‘ Who can in reason then, or right, assume 
“ ‘ Monarchy over such as live by right 
“ ‘ His equals? if in power and splendour less, 

“ ‘ In freedom equal ; or, can introduce 
“ ‘ Law and edict on us, who without law 
Tus “ ‘ Err not? much less, for this to be our Lord,’ 


1 See ISO. 

• “Jar." A meUphor taken from music. Shakspcarc u<es a similar companaon, 
Ren. V. act i. 

** For fovemmrnl, ihoa^h bieh, and low, and lower, 
ptii iQlo parts doth keep wjth one consent. 

Con^uinr in a full and natural close, 

Like music.” 

And in Troilui and Cressida, act i. 

*' Take but decree away, untune tbai 
And hark, wbat discord fonows.”^(.>.) 

• This passage has occasioned much perplexity lo the commenlalors. Newton ex- 

plains it— “Much less (can he assume from 794) to be our Lord.” Hichardson and 
Greenwood think ‘*lbis”is spoken conlcmpluously, as Luke six. i4: cySri)o/*«v rourov 
(Uiis person) e?’ “Much less ran Ac introduce a law for lAi#'’ (this 

being; this other, 775 ; this king anointed, 777) “lo be our Lord.” Warburlon under- 
stands it thus ‘ Who can introduce law upon us who conduct our actions rightly 
without law ’much less for this introduction of law claim the right of dominion for he 
thought the bare pinnj? of civil laws did not introduce dominion, which consists in du- 
penain^ them.** These are the most probable of the many explanations given ; but still 
there is a dinicully attending each of them. It appears rather strained to understand 
(os Newton docs) “assume” from 794, when another verb, “introduce,” intervenes. 
According lo Itichardson’s explanation, “ who con assume,” who “can introduce,” are 
to be applied to the Almighty ; wherea.t, it is clear, these words, and the whole sentence, 
have reference to the Son, now appointed vicegerent : and it appears over-relinement 
to suppose with Warburlon that the in/roduefion of law over them would give less claim 
lo the right of dominion. Why give laws, If not dispense and enforce them’— May I 
venture to suggest another explanation, which is very simple, that there is hero an ellip- 
sis of the subslaniivc verb in, which is very common in Milton, (as of trzt and est in 
Greek and Latin,') and that “this” is spoken contemptuously ? (So he applies in the ist 
and 3d book the personal pronoun contemptuously lo the Almighty, without mention- 
ing bis name.) It appears from 603 — 6io, Uiat Christ was begotten, and appointed by 
the Father vicegerent, ihe day before (sec note 603 ' ; and from 856— SCO, that Satan con- 
sidered himself and his followers were natives of heaven from all eternity — self created, 
and therefore independent of Messiah; the meaning then being, according lo this sug- 
gestion — “ Much less IS if (cif, . is tf jusi or expedient, for so the words are some- 
times used; see (he Lexicons of Facciolali and 5ttephamis) for (his ithis new functionary) 
to exercise domiuion over tia, to iho abuso and disparagement of our inherent right to 
govern.” Thus the sentence, which conslilut<*s a climax, consists of throe arguments 
against this transfer of sovereignly to the Son ; Hrst, they were equally free with himself; 
secondly, they, did not require the check of law to keep (hem in a right course of con- 
duct : thirdly, (hey were, according to the nature of their existence, ordained to govern 
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Book V.] 


“ ‘ And look for adoration, to the abuse 
“ ‘Of those imperial titles which assert 
“ ‘ Our beini? ordain’d to govern — not to serve!’ 

“ Thus far his bold discourse without control 
“ Had audience; when, among the Seraphim 
“ Abdiel, than whom none with more zeal ador'd 
“ The Deity, and divine commands obey’d, 

" Stood up, and in a llame of zeal severe, 

“ The current of his fury thus oppos’d ; 

“ ‘ O argument blasphemous, false, and proud ! 

“ ‘ Words which no car ever to hear in heaven 
“ ‘ Expected, least of all from thee, ingratc, 

“ ‘ In place tliyself so high above thy peers ! 

“ ‘ Canst thou with impious obloquy condemn 
“ ‘ The just decree of God, pronounc’d and sworn, 

“ ‘ That to his only Son by right endued 
“ ‘ With regal sceptre, every soul in heaven 
“ ‘ Shall bend the knee, and in that honour due 
“ ‘Confess him rightful king? Unjust, thou say st, 

“ ‘Flatly unjust, to bind with laws the free, 

“ ‘ And equal over equals to let reign ; 

“ ‘ One over all, with unsucceeded power. 

“ ‘ Shalt thou give law to God? * shall thou dispute 
“ ‘ With him the points of liberty, who made 
“ ‘ Thee what thou art, and form’d the powers of heaven 
“ ‘Such as he pleas’d, and circumscrib’d their being? 

“ ‘ Yet, by experience taught, we know how good, 

“ ‘ And of our good, and of our dignity, 

“ ‘ How provident he is — how far from thought 
“ ‘To make us less ; bent rather to exalt 
“ ‘ Our happy state, under one head more near 
“ ‘ United. But to grant it thee unjust,’ 

“ ‘ That equal over equals monarch reign ; 

“ ‘Thyself, though great and glorious, dost thou count, 
“ ‘ Or all angelic nature join’d in one, 

“ ‘ Equal to him, begotten Son? by whom, 

“ ‘As by his word, the Mighty Father made 
“ ‘ Alt things, even thee and all the spirits of heaven 
“ ‘ By him created in their bright degrees; 

) “ ‘ Crown’d them with glory, and to their glory nam d 


-not 10 serve; and il was not for ihis newly eleclcd being lo reduce them from ihe con- 
tiilion of rulers lo ibal of sorvonts. 

« Bu* SUDDOSC I grant lo you dial il is unjust, etc. ; on unusual Gnecism. 
s So Col I lO^n : “ For by him were all things created that are m heavcii and m 
earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or principaliues, or 
powers.”— (iV.) 
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“ ‘ Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, Virtues, Powers, 

“ ‘ Essential Powers; nor by his reign obscur’d, 

“ ‘ But more illustrious made ; since he the liead, 

“ ‘ One of our number thus reduc'd, becomes; 

“ ‘ His laws our laws : all honour to him done 
“ ‘ Returns our own. Cease then this impious rage, 

“ * And tempt not these ; but hasten to appease 
“ ‘ Th’ incensed Father, and th’ incensed Son, 

“ ‘While pardon may be found in time besought.' 

“ So spake the fervent angel ; but his zeal 
“ None seconded, as out of season judg'd, 

“ Or singular, and rash : whereat rejoic'd 
“ The apostate, and, more haughty, thus replied : 

“ ‘ That we were form’d then, say’st thou? and the work 
“ ‘ Of secondary hands, by task transferr'd 
“ ‘ From Father to his Son ? strange point, and new! 

“ ‘ Doctrine which we would know w hence learn 'd. Who saw 
“ ‘ When this creation was? remember’st thou 
“ ‘ Thy making, wliile the .Maker gave thee being? 

“ ‘ We know no time when we were not as now ; 

“ ‘Know none before us — self-bcgot — self-rais’d 
“ ‘ By our own quick'ning power, when fatal course ' 

“ ‘Had circled his full orb; the birth mature 
“ ‘ Of this our native heaven ; etliereal sons. 

“ ‘ Our puissance is our ow n : ’ our ow n right hand 
“ ‘ Shall teach us highest deeds, by proof to try 
“ ‘ Who is our equal ; then thou shall behold 
“ ‘Whether by supplication we intend 
“ ‘ Addi 'ess, and to begirt the almighty throne 
“ ‘ Beseeching, or besieging.* Tliis report — 

“ ‘These tidings carry to the anointed King, 

“ ‘ And fly, ere evil intercept thy llight.’ 

“ He said; and, as the sound of waters deep, 

»73 “ Hoarse murmur echo'd to his w ords applause * 


1 The course eppoinlcd by fate ; like falaJit, which sometimes has (his meaning. 

* Virg. .£n. x. 773 

** Deitra mlhl Deal, ct t«lam qood idImIIo libro.” 

<— Sbakspeare makes ** puissance a dissyllable, as 2 Hen. IV. act i* 

" l!;>on tbe pow’r sad puinance of ibe kiag.” 

So does Spenser. Milton eontiandy makes it and ** puissant'’ so.—'.y.) 

> “Address.’’ To get ready ; the sign of the inltniiive mood bciug suppressed. 

* There are examples of this jingle ol words in the best authors. Ter. And. i.S- i3:*- 

IncepUo est baud amanrium.** 

Sbakspeare. Hamlet, act i. 

*' A lilU* more Ihaa Ua and less (ban kind.^^.V.) 


» Sec Rat. xix. i ; see 11. li. 209, 394.— fJV., St.) 
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“ Through the infinite host : * nor loss for that 
“ The flaming Seraph fearless, though alone, 

“ Encompass'd round with foes, thus answer’d bold: 

“ ‘ 0 alienate from fiod, O spirit accurs'd, ^ 

“ ‘Forsaken of all good! I .see thy fall 
“ ‘ Determin’d, and thy hapless crew involv’d 
“ ‘ In this perfidious fraud ; contagion spread 
“ ‘Both of thy crime and punishment : henceforth 
“ ‘ No more be troubled how to quit the yoke 
“ ‘Of God’s Messiah ; those indulgent laws 
“ ‘Will not he now vouchsard; other decrees 
“ ‘ Against thee arc gone forth without recal : 

“ ‘ That golden sceptre, which thou didst reject, 

“ ‘ Is now an iron rod to bruise and break 
“ ‘ Thy disobedience.’ Well thou didst advise : 

“ ‘ Yet nor for thy advice, or threats, I fly 
“ ‘ These wicked tents devoted ; lest the wrath’ 

“ ‘Impendent, raging into sudden flame, 

“ ‘ Distinguish not : for soon expect to feel 
■‘ ‘ This thunder on thy head, devouring fire ! 

“ ‘Then who created thee lamenting learn, 

“ ‘ When who can uncreatc thee thou shalt know.' 

“ So spake the Seraph Ahdiel, faithful found 
“ Among the faithless — faithful only he ; 

“ Among innumerable false, untnov’d, 

“ Unshaken, unseduc’d, unterrilied, 

“ His loyalty he kept — his love — his zeal ; 

“ Nor number, nor examide, with him wrought 
“ To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind, 
“ Though single. From amidst them forth he pass’d, 
“ Long way through hostile scorn, which he sustain’d 
“ Superior, nor of violence fear’d aught ; 

“ And, with retorted scorn, his hack he turn’d 
m “ On those proud towers to swift destruction doom’d. 


1 The flr»t two reel are (rorhecs. So vl. 34. 

> Psalm ii. 9 : “Thoii break them with .i rod of iron.** Sec ii. 337, note. 

* See Numb. xvl. 26 . Sco .Eschyl. Prom. Vinci, to.st— lO.sS; II. iv. i37. There if 
here an ellipsis, but / /ly, lest, etc. Sco the same elliptical way of speaking, ii. 483 .— 
(51., P., 
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BOOK VI.‘ 

lUpbael continues to relate how Michael and Gabriel were sent forth to battle 
against Satan and his angels. The first fight described : Satan and his powers 
retire under night : he calls a council ; invents devilish engines, which, in the se- 
cond day's fight, pul Michael and his angels to some disorder ; but they at length 
pulling up mountains overwhelm both the force and macliincs of Satan : yet the 
tumult not so ending, God, on the third day, sends Messiah his Son, for whom he 
had reserved the glory of that victory : he, in the power of his Father, coming 
to the place, and causing all his legions to stand still on cither side, with his cha- 
riot and thunder driving into the midst of his enemies, pursues them unable to re- 
slat, towards the wall of heaven; which opening, they leap down with horror and 
confusion into the place of punishment prepared for them in the deep : Slcsslah 
returns with triumph to his Father. 


“ All night the dre^idless angel, unpursu'd, 

*' Through heaven’s wide champaign held his war ; till Morn, 

" Wait’d by the circling Hours,* with rosy hand 
“ Unbarr’d the gates of light. There is a cave 
“ Within the mount of God, fast by his throne, 

“ Where light and darkness, in perpetual round, 

7 Lodge and dislodge by turns ; * which makes through heaven 


* The |rand feature of this book is the battle of angels, for »bich the poet raised the 
reader's expectation, and prepared him by several pasboges in the preceding books. So 
innaroed was liis imagination «lLh this great scene of oclton, that, wherever he speaks 
of it, he rises, if possible, above himself; as when he mentions Satan in the beginning 
of the poem, i. 44, etc. ; also in ilie infernal council, i. 128, etc. ; so li. los, etc. 968, etc. 
There are several other wonderfully sublime images on the same subject. In short the 
poet never mentions any thing of this battle but in such images of greatness and terror 
as are suitable to the subject. Those who examine iiomcr arc surprised to Und his bat- 
tles still rising one above another, and improving in horror at the conclusion of the Iliad. 
Milton’s flghl of angels is w roiighl up with the same beauty. It is ushered in with such 
signs of wrath, as are suitable to Omnlpolenec incensed. The first engagement is car- 
ried on under a cope of lire occasioned by the flight of burning spears and arrows. The 
second is still more terrible, as it is filled with those arliUcial thunders which seem to 
make the victory doubtful, and produce consternation even in the good angels. This is 
followed by the tearing up of mountains and promontories; till, in the last place, (he 
Messiah comes forth in the fulness of majesty and terror. The pomp of his appearance 
amidst the roarings of his thunders, the Hashes of his lightnings, and (he rattling of hii 
chariot wheels, is described with the utmost Hights of human imagination.— (.4d.) 

* Homer, II. v. 749, represents the Hours as guarding the gates of heaven r— 

K'j7t.ix*rau ^yx',v O’j.'JJ'vou , , 

T^; vctzixpvnxxi ur/x; re. 

Iluiv Kvxx/fvx( vrjro;, xa' titiOuvxi. (iV.) 

8 This thought of making light and darkness lodge and dislodge by turns is in Hesiod, 
Theog. 748 

— rc xx( \uipx x,upr{ isuvxi 

«/3&riintov, mtittSofiivxt ftf/ov ovihv 
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“ Grateful vicissitude, likeTlay and night : 

“ Light issues forth, and at the other door 
“ Obsequious darkness enters, till her hour 
“ To veil the heaven ; though darkness there might well 
“ Seem twilight here : and now went forth the Morn, 

“ Such as in highest heaven, array’d in gold 
“ Empyreal ; from before her vanish'd Night, 

“ Shot through w ith orient beams ; ' when all the plain, 
“ Cover’d with thick embattled squadrons bright, 

“ Chariots, and flaming arms, and fiery steeds, 

“ Reflecting blaze on blaze, first met his view.’ 

“ M'ar he perceiv’d, war in procinct and found 
“ Already known what he for news had thought 
“ To have reported : gladly then ho mix’d 
“ Among those friendly powers, who him. receiv’d 
“ M itti joy, and acclamations loud ; that one, 

“ That of so many myriads fall’n, yet one 
“ Return’d not lost. On to the sacred hill 
“ They led him high applauded, and present 
“ Before the seat supreme ; * from whence a voice, 
la “ From midst a golden cloud, thus mild was heard : 


\x)xtcv' )| /uv I7uj xxrstei|7Cr3U , ^ 

obuo; f/ro* « jy*f* (A'.) 

^ This expression, which some have censured, is, $»}$ Seward, (Ed. of Beaumont and 
Flelrhcr) not only highly poetical but just; the rays of light do literally shoot through 
the darkness. So Prudenlius, Hymn ii. 0:— 

" Caligo leme scmdi/Hr 
Solti pereuua radtti.^ 

Thus, in Psalm xci.; ** The arrow that flieth by day,” is the power of ibe sunbeams; a 
phrase employed by Lucretius, I. H8.— 

*' Nod radii tolls, oeose luclda leli diel."— (T., H'ar/.) 

* Though Homer and other poets have many passages descriptive of the splendour of 
arms, Todd thinks lUilion had the following passages in view, (i Maccabees vi. 39) : 
** Now yt ben the sun shone upon the shields of gold and brass, the mountains glistened 
therewith, and shined like lamps of fire.'* This passage is not very apposite. 1 do not 
think be had any one passage particularly in view : but from the vanely of objects, as 
well as the pomp of diction and the uncommon harmony of numbers, I imagine ibo fol- 
lowing beautiful passage in Homer is more to the point, II. xiii. 340 

— 07« -f* «af«5*ev 

Ar/^ Xa)xttii xo/sv^'jJv axo )a«rottrva'jJv, 
fhtsur’jjv Tt Vt^7U1i4<7UtV t 9«xt^v 7t ^OCtlVUiV , 
t/iXOfiisv'MV ct/tvs't;. 

3 The Roman soldiers were said to be tn procinefu, when their loose garments were 
girded up in readiness for battle. Procinct” is hence liguraiively applied to a state of 
full readiness for action. Sec Fucciolati. 

4 “They led and present.” This is a remarkable instance of a peculiarity of construc- 
tion CIhe first of two verbs coupled by the conjunction being in the past time historically, 
and the second in the present, asiflhe narrator wished to bring before the reader’s ima- 
gination the picture of an existing event) of which Homer and the best classic authors 
furnish parallels. 
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“ ‘Servant of God, well done! ‘ well hast thou fought 
“ ‘The better fight, who si.«.gle hast maintain’d, 

“ ‘ Against revolted multitudes, the cause 
“ ‘ Of truth, in word mightier than they in arms; 

“ ‘ And for the testimony of truth hast borne 
“ ‘ Universal reproach, far worse to bear 
“ ‘ Than violence ; ’ for this w as all thy care, 

“ ‘ To stand approv’d in sight of God, though worlds 
“ ‘ Judg'd thee perverse. The easier conquest now 
“ ‘ Remains thee ; aided by this host of friends, 

“ ‘ Back on thy foes more glorious to return, 

“ ‘ Than scorn’d thou didst depart ; and to subdue 
“ ‘By force, who reason for their law refuse — * 

“ ‘Right reason for their law, and for their king 
“ ‘ Messiah, who by right of merit reigns. 

“ ‘ Go, Michael, of celestial armies prince ; 

“ ‘And thou in military prowess next, 

“ ‘ Gabriel ! Lead forth to battle these my sons 
“ ‘ Invincible ; lead forth my armed Saints, 

“ ‘ By thousands and by millions, rang’d for fight ; 

“ ‘ Equal in number to that godless crew 
“ ‘Rebellious : * them, with lire and hostile arms, 

“ ‘ Fearless assault ; and, to the brow of heaven 
“ ‘ Pursuing, drive them out from God and bliss, 
ss “ ‘Into their place of punishment,' — the gulf 


* The translation of the Greek So in the Bailie of the Giants. Bacchus, for hit 
great services, was styled by Jupiter, tut'a , thence Eviiis'^cv k<c. AbdicI, in Hebrew, 
means, Servant of God/’ Dunster says the poet had in recollection Mall. xiv. ; 
Rom. i. I ; and i Tim. vt. n. 

* This sentiment is so very natural, that every proud and honest person must see Its 
justice. Beaumont and Fletcher, Beggar's Bu:>h, act ii. sc. Hi. 

A Kood man bears a cootamety worse 
Titan be would do an Itijury "—(.V.) 

t ** Reason.” Alluding to the word 1 suppose in allusion to John 1. 1 * 

the beginning was the trord;” o . which we translate ihe irord, also means 
reoion. 

^ As Satan seduced one-third of the angels, so God only sends another third against 
him, reserving the remaining third probably for duly about the sovereign throne. See 

V. (Gr.) 

» This passage has been pronounced by some learned commentators os the most In- 
defensible in the whole poem. The commission of driving the rebels out of heaven is 
given, say they, on the authority of Scripture, ;Bev. xii.’ to Michael ; and yet Messiah is 
made to cveculc it. In my jadgincnl the passage is (juile defensible. Milton assimi- 
lates, for our better comprehension, things in heaven to things on earth, and here re- 
presents God, like an earthly monarch, aullioriiing the cummander of his armies to 
drive the enemy out of his dominions, fumisbing bim with all the means apparently 
necessary for the purpose. (God, be it remembered, though all-prescient, does not, 
through the poem, use his foreknowledge fur the prevention of events. He lays down 
generai laws, allowing particular events to lake their course.) The general proceeds to 
battle, which lasts two days with various success. The Monarch allowed ihis advisedly: 
at last, wishing to prevent the universal havoc that would ensue from this protract^ 
warfare, and wishing to give bis Son a signal triumph over those who rebelled against 
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“ ‘ Of Tartarus, which ' ready opens wide 
“ ‘ His fiery chaos to receive their fall.’ ' 

“ So sp.ike the Sovran Voice, and clouds began 
“ To darken ail the hill, and smoke to roll 
“ In dusky wreaths reluctant flames, the sign 
“ Of wrath awak’d ! Nor with less dread the loud 
“ Etliereal trumpet from on high ’gan blow : * 

“ At which command the Powers militant 
“ That stood for heaven, in mighty quadrate ‘ join’d 
“ Of union irresistible, mov'd on 
“ In silence their bright legions,' to the sound 
“ Of instrumental harmony, that breath’d 
“ Heroic ardour to adventurous deeds, 

“ Under their god-like leaders, in the cause 
" Of God, and his Messiah.” On they move 
“ Indissolubly firm : nor obvious hill, 

“ Nor straitening vale, nor wood, nor stream, divides 
“ Their perfect ranks ; for high above the ground 
“ Their march was, and the passive air upbore 
Tj “ Their nimble tread.'' As when the total kind 


hit tulborily (see 670, cle.’’, furnishes him wiib adequate power, and commands him to 
go and decide the conflict. The Almighty, as furnishing Michael with only half his 
force, or a number equal to Satan’s, wished to show Satan that these were enough to de- 
feat his aim; and his words to Michael are to be taken in the ordinary way of giving a 
commander ample orders, or permission, and expressing a confidence in the faithful 
discharge of his duly. As Milton’s hero is Christ, he is juslillcd in using that vaguely* 
vorded passage in Scripture, which docs nolconlain an iiniispensablc article of faith, to 
give him additional glory, t.c, the glory of defeating Satan in heaven, as he did after- 
wards on earth. The passage is this: “There was war In heaven j Michael and his an- 
gels fought against the dragon; and the dragon fought and his angels, and prevailed 
not, neither was their place found any more in heaven.” This passage states merely that 
Satan did not prevail against Michael. Milton shows that he did not (655, etc.\ The ^ 
passage docs not state by whom he w.is driven out of heaven ; .Milton was therefore Jusli-* 
fled in supplying the omission and attributing this deed to his hero. 

* In the old English authors trftirA is as often applied to a person as loAo. — **Chaoi," 
a place of confusion, or even, strictly speaking, hell. Sec note on i. i002.— (/*•» JV .) 

* In this description the poet manifestly alludes to that of God descending upon Mount 
Sinai, Exod. ait. I6, etc. Newton says ** reluolanl" here means, slow and unwilling to 
break forth. This is not correct: it is used in the classical sense to signify the same as 
reluefans^ violently struggling against, working to break through the smoke and gloorn; 
reluctant signifying more than fwetan#.— (f).) I think Dun&ler right Sec Sencc. id 
H crcul.aet. i728; Virg. Georg, iv. 3oo : Ovid, 2 Am. Kl.it. i2. 1 have accordingly ex- 
punged, after wreaths,” the comma which is In all the editions, for “flames” is not in 
apposition to “ wreaths,” but governed by “ roll.” 

» Began to blow. The omission of the sign of the infinitive mood is an ancient poetical 
license, and is frequent in Chaucer- So l*ar. Reg. iv. 4i0: ** And either tropic now 
lAwfider.” So Fletcher, Purp. Isl. it. 38: 

•• HI* glUlcrluf armn, dresl all with fierle heart*, 

Seemed bum In chaste desire.”— (f.) 

This mode of construction is sometimes in familiar use, as, / saw, / Anew a roan da so 
And so. 

* “ Quadrate,” square. * *• ***• 

* See Tasso, Gicr. Liber, i. 75; Fairy Queen, IV. vil. 22 .— i T.) 

t Homer (II. v. 778 ) compares the smooth gliding motion of two goddeisca tbroagb IM 
•ir to the flight of doves 
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“ or birds, in orderly array on w ing, 

“ Came summon’d over Eden to receive 
“ Their names of thee ; so, over many a tract. 

“ or heaven they march’d, and many a province wide, 

“ Tenfold the length of this terrene.’ At last, 

“ Far in the horizon to the north, appear’d 
“ From skirt to skirt a fiery region, stretch’d 
“ In battailous aspect; and, nearer view, 

“ Bristled with upright beams innumerable 
“ Of rigid spears,* and helmets throng'd, and shields 
“ Various, with boastful argument portray’d, 

“ The banded powers of Satan, hasting on 
" With furious expedition : for they ween’d 
“ That self-same day, by fight, or by surprise, 

“ To win the mount of God, and on his throne 
“ To set the envier of his state, the proud 
“ Aspirer ; but their thoughts prov’d fond and vain 
“ In the mid way : ’ Though strange to us it seem’d 
“ At first, that angel should w ith angel war, 

“ And in fierce hosting meet, w ho wont ' to meet 
“ So oil in festivals of joy, and love 
li “ Unanimous, as sons of one great Sire, 


A( /dxTuv rf).etx7tv lOuxO’ e^ucioUf 

Homer h«s used (he simile of a flight of certain fowls twice in the Iliad, to eipress the 
number and the motions, the order and the clamours of an army, 11. ii. 459 ; iii. 3 ; as 
Virgil has done the same number of times in his dineid, vi. 699; x.364. But this simile 
exceeds any of those; first, as it rises so naturally out of the subjecli and seems a com- 
parison so familiar to Adam; secondly, the** total kind ’’of birds much more properly 
expresses a prodigious number than any particular species or collection in any particu- 
lar place ; thirdly, and chiefly, the angels were marching through the air, and not on the 
ground. — ih'tsay on Milton.) 

I “This lerrcuc.** This earth’s surface. The adjective classically put for the sub- 
stantive. There arc some instances of terrenu* being used substantively; Livy, xxiii, 
J9: *'Cum hosles obarassent quidijuid herbidi terreni extra murum cral.” Columella 
ii. 2 ; **Gencra terrrni iria, campesire, collinum, monianum.*’ 

9 At a great distance to the north appeared a fiery region, at first seen indislincUy ; 
but on a nearer view, on examination, as they came nearer, appeared the banded powers 
of Satan. — {S.) The ellipsis of the preposition in Milton has been often noticed before.— 

Bristled." See note on ii. 5i3. 

a **Wiih boastful argument portrayed.” Argumentum^ in I.atin, sometimes means 
1 curious device, or any thing curiously figured. So Virgil, i:n. vii. 789 
** At levein clvpfam subUiU cornibus lo 
Auro laviKitibal. jam sasU* obaita. jaoj bus, 

Aryumenium ingens” 

Cicero in Verrem: “Ex ebore diligeniissime perfecla argumenta erant In valvis,"— 
** Shields various.” ‘‘Various" is used in the primary sense of the Latin tariui, to ex- 
press different colourt and figures. This is Ihe sense of so Kotxisic 

Horn. 

♦ Their ihoughls proved foolish fthe original meaning of“ fond") and empty between 

the commencement and the conclusion of (he enterprise, tn medio, , 

* “ Wont." The verb was used by the old English poets sumclirocs as it is here; in 
modern style it would be tcere wont.— “Hosting,” military mustering, from hott. See 
Johns, and Rich. Diet. 
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“ Hymning the Eternal Father. But the shout 
“ Of battle now began, and rushing sound 
“ or onset ended soon each milder thought. 

“ High in the midst, exalted as a god, 

“ The apostate in his sun-bright chariot sat, 

, “ Idol ' of majesty divine ! enclos’d 

“ With ilaming Cherubim, and golden shields; 

“ Then lighted from his gorgeous throne ; for now 
“ ’Twixt host and host but narrow space was left, — * 

“ A dreadful interval ! — and front to front 
“ Presented stood in terrible array - 
“ Of hideous length : before the cloudy van,’ 

“ On the rough edge of battle ere it join’d,* 

“ Satan, with vast and haughty strides advanc’d, 

“ Came towering, arm’d in adamant and gold. 

“ Abdiel that sight endur’d not,' where he stood 
“ Among the mightiest, bent on highest deeds ; 

“ And thus his own undaunted heart explores : ’ 

" ‘ 0 heaven ! that such resemblance of the Highest 
“ ‘ Should yet remain, w here faith and realty ’ 

“ ‘ Remain not : wherefore should not strength and might 
in “ ‘ There fail, where virtue fails; or weakest prove. 


1 E(^co)cv t literally an or retemb/anee ; but. In referenco to pagan idolatry, the 
word undoubtedly means here a false representation or counterfeit image of the Al- 
mighty ; and is well selected to express the present character of Satan-><rA.) 

* So Homer, II. iii. IS;— 

— «« (5vtc;. 

Set Gier. Liber, xx. $ 1 . 

s At first tight the idea conveyed by the word ** cloudy’* appears to contradict what 
was stated before (BO, 82, 102 )of the splendour” of their appearance. But in fact there 
is no contradiction. That ** splendour” was caused Jiy the nature of the combatants 
themselves, who were spirits of fire, and by their bumisbed arms; and the cloudiness 
here is caused by the denseness of the moving masses, that threw, as it were, a shade 
about them. So Par. Reg. iii. 32, 36;— 

*‘Th« fleld, all Iron, cast a gleaatlat browa, 

Nor wanted cloods of fooL" 

There is a passage in Homer (II. iv. 274) which Milton, 1 think, roust have recollected, 
and which illustrates this view;— 

T'aI cTf tf0fiV79t79liV , «ux ^ XVCpSf ttKtTO 
Artt'yv t; KoXtjUov* Kjxtvau xtvvvro 

, cxxcetv TC xxt r/^ivt arpyStxvtxt. 

t See note on i. 276. 

■ £n. ii. 467 

'* Non talitbanc speciem fuiHata menie Cborcabos.— (i7.) 

8 Thus Homer represents Hector, before his encounter with Achilles, II. xxil. P8,com* 
muning with bis own courageous soul 

Oy'Sr.rxf o’ x/sx Cfiri e«5{ Cv ,ur/a/nr'sx 

Such soliloquies at the beginning, and even in the midst of battles, are often used by the 
ancient poets to describe the workings of the mind; they fix the reader's attention, maka 
the action more solemn, ami give variety. See N. 
f Here means loyalty; renfe, Italian, si^nifjing foyaf.—'P. 
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“ ' Ofmy revenge, first sought for, thou return'st ‘ 

“ ‘ From flight, seditious angel! to receive 
‘ Thy merited reward, the first assay 
“ ‘ or this right hand provoked, since first that tongue, 
“ ‘ Inspir’d with contradiction, durst oppose 
“ ‘ A third part of the gods, in synod met 
“ ‘ Their deities to assert ; who, while they feel 
“ ‘ Vigour divine within them, can allow 
“ ‘ Omnipotence in none. Rut well thou com’st 
“ ‘ Before thy fellows, ambitious to win 
“ ‘ From me some plume,’ that thy success may »how 
" ‘ Destruction to the rest : ’ this pause between, 

“ ‘ (Unan.swer’d b st thou boast,) to let thee know 
" ‘At first I thought that liberty, and heaven, 

“ ‘ To heavenly souls had been all one ; but now 
“ ‘ I see that most through sloth had rather serve, 

“ ‘ Minist’ring spirits,* train d up in feast and song I 
“ ‘ Such hast thou arm’d — the minstrelsy of heaven, 

“ ‘ Servility with freedom to contend, 

“ ‘ As both their deeds compar'd this day shall prove.’ 
“ To whom in brief thus Abdiel stern replied 
“ ‘ Apostate! ’ still thou err'st, nor end wilt find 
“ ‘ Of erring, from the path of truth remote : 

“ ‘ Unjustly thou deprav'st it with the name 
“ ‘ Of servitude, to serve whom God ordains, 

“ ‘ Or nature : God and nature bid the same, 

“ ‘ When he who rules is worthiest, and excels 
“ ‘ Them whom he governs. This is servitude, 

“ ‘ To serve the unw ise, or him who hath rebell’d 
“ ‘ Against his worthier ; as thine now serve thee, 
ui “ ‘ Thyself not free, but to thyself enthrall’d : * 


1 Cnluckily for ihyself (boa rotarnesi. 

• Tbo mtoning of this plirasf is obvious— lo gain some memorial victory. But ibo 
origin of il I cannot trace. Perhaps it refers to a custom in Tlungary, where a plume in 
(be bonnet, the distinguishing mark of the nobles, was only lo be worn by him who 
slew, or at least defeated, his enemy ; each additional victory giving a claim lo wear an 
additional feather: hence our phrase, It is a feather in his cap." 

3 See note on ii. 9 . That thy ill success may point out destruction to the rest of thy 
fellows. 

* This Is spoken In derision; spirits who arc servants. Compare Ibis passage with 
that of Virgil, An. ix. «is.— 

**I>esldi» cordi; Jovst lodotrere chorelt. . . 

0 rere PbryflA, oeqae eoim Phrygegi it« por alia, 

Dtadrns, obi afioeUi bifortm dat Ubla cantoni, . . ■ 

— >siDiia ansa rlrts. at cadita farro.''— } 

s Somewhat like II. xix. 107 

xuu riioi /ivOut ixi9r,u(S’ ( Th.' 

I So Bor. U. Sal. vii. 61 :— 

** To mthl gal Impartial altia aarrla idaar. . . 
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“ ‘ Yet lewdly dai 'st our miriist’ring upbraid. 

“ ‘ Reign thou in hell, thy kingdom ; ' let me serve, 

“ ‘ In heaven, God ever-blest, and his divine 
“ ‘ Behests obey, worthiest to be obey’d ! 

“ ‘ Yet chains in hell, not realms, expect ; meanwhile, 

“ * From me return’d, as erst Ihou saidst, from flight, 

“ ‘ ’This greeting on thy impious crest receive.’* 

“ So saying,’ a noble stroke he lifted high, 

‘ ‘ Which hung not,’ but so swift with tempest fell • 

“ On the proud crest of Satan, that no sight, 

“ Nor motion of swift thought, less could his shield, 

“ Such ruin’ intercept : ten paces huge 
“ He back recoil’d ; the tenth on bended knee 
" His massy spear upstaid;’ as if on earth 
“ Winds under ground, or waters, forcing way, 

“ Sidelong had push’d a mountain from his seat, 

“ Half-sunk with all his pines. Amazement seiz’d 
• “ The rebel thrones, but greater rage, to sec 

“ Thus foil’d their mightiest; ours joy flU'd, and shout, 
“ Presage of victory, and fierce desire 
“ Of battle : whereat Michael bid sound 
“ The archangel trumpet; through the vast of heaven’ 
“ It sounded, and the faithful armies rung 
“ Hosanna to the Highest ; nor stood at gaze 
“ The adverse legions, nor less hideous join’d 
• “ The horrid shock. Now storming fury rose, 

Mt “ And clamour, such as heard in heaven till now 


OqUoaid itUor libcrf upieni; libi qai 
See Aritlolle’f PoUtics, b. i. c. 3 and 4.— <iV.) 
i Thif ii Mtd by way of anticipation, or prolepsis. 

t So AKanioa, in Virgil, retoria his adversary's reproach, JEn. ix. d3s, alladiog to 

" fill capfi Phryget heo Rutulis reipoosa remitUiDt."— (iV.) 
t ** Saying” is here a monosyllable. lio made the stroke while in the act of apeak- 
Iqg.— (JV.) 

4 ** Bong” here ia used, as pendere sometimes is, to signify remaining stationary ovar- 
bead, as ** aves pendent, nubila pendent.” 

a In the primary sense ofrutfia,a swift and violent descent accompanied with injury, 
a Compare Homer, II. v. 308: 

— oLTjTxa c/ 

r.xi yrttfit rxyuy, 

r«(n;— 

Hesiod (Scut. Here. 42i,) compares Cygnus to an oak, or towering cliff, falling when 
struck by a thunderbolt. But Spenser’s description of the fall of the old dragon. Fairy 
Queen, I. xi. 54, is more to the point, though much inferior 
'*So down he f«ll, a* so har* rocky din. 

Whose false fuunaaUon tratei bare washed away, 

With dreadful poise ii from the malotaod rift.”— US(.. Th.) 

t This is an elegant Latinism, similar to “opaca locorura, strata viarum,” (VIrg. Jin. 
ii. and i .) Shakspeare uses the words, vasl of night,” Tempest, act i. sc. a. 
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“ Was never; arms on armour clashing bray'd 
“ Horrible discord, and the madding wheels 
“ Of brazen chariots rag’d ; dire was the noise ' 

“ Of conflict ; over head the dismal hiss 
“ Of fiery darts in flaming volleys flew, , .. 

“ And, flying, vaulted cither host with fire : * 

“ So under fiery cope together rush’d 
“ Both battles main, with ruinous assault'^'v 
“ And inextinguishable rage. All heaven^' 

“ Resounded ; and had earth been then, all earth 
“ Had to her centre shook. What wonder? when 
“ Millions of fierce encount’ring angels fought 
“ On either side, the least of whom could wield 
“ These elements, and arm him with the force 
“ Of all their regions : how much more of power 
“ Army against army numberless to raise 
“ DreadRil combustion warring, and disturb, 

“ Though not destroy, their happy native scat; 

“ Had not the Eternal King Omnipotent, 

“ From his strong hold-of heaven, high overrul’d’ 
“ And limited their might ; though number’d such 
“ As each divided legion might have seem’d 
231 “A numerous host ; in strength each armed hand 


1 Wba( daring figures are here! Every thing is animated. The very chariot'Wtaetls 
aresMd and raging; and bow admirably do these rough verses bray tha horrihladi^ 
eord they would describe! **Bray'’ was applied to any loud harsh noise. Fairy Qiieea, 
I. viii. 11 

”He loudly bray'd wUb beaitly yellioi •ooDd.'* 

Shakapaare, Hamlet, act i> 

*' Tba kettle drum tod trumpet ibue 6rey out 
The trluiuph o( bU pledce.**— (A.. Johtu.) 

< Bentley thinks that Milton was hurried away by poetic fury in this sublime passage 
to be regardless ot propriety and syntax, as it is Incorrect to say, ** the ki$$ flew and 
vaulted,** and proposes to read '*irt7h dismal hiss the fiery darts,** etc. But Pearce oh* 
serves, that there is a peculiar force sometimes in ascribing, as here, that to a circum- 
stance of a thing, which more properly belongs to the thing itself; that to the *M>isi/ 
which belongs to the ** darts.'* **Iltss of darts’* is a poetic way of speaking for hiuing 
darti. So ii. 6S4 : ** A cry of hell hounds never ceasing barked" is the same as crying 
hellhoundt never ceasing barked. So vii. sd: ^‘As one whose drought still eyas the 
stream/* for *'one vho droughty eyes." So Virgil, .£n. iv. 133:— 

ruuat cqnitat et odora eaoom tU,” 

where what is proper to the doge is said of their $cent. Upton, in bis Critical Obierva- 
lions on Sbakspeare, says, the substantive is sometimes to be classically construed as 
an adjective, when governing a genitive case; as Aristophanes, in Piut. 398: q x/wov 
« 7 yctX«fi ccwv , ** 0 tbou who tellest me a gotd of wordr,*’ for golden Kordt. So Sydney's 
Arcadia, p. 3, “ opening the eherry of her Zip*,** for her cherry lipt. See T. 

a The syntax of ibis obscure sentence, which the commentators have not noticed, I 
lake to be, *'Of how much greater power {than an individual angel, however mighty) to 
raise, etc. vas army against afiny numberless (of such angels^ warring: and ihayvimU 
have destroyed it, bad not, etc ** ; such an ellipsis is necessary to explain ** bad net the 
etamal King overruled ;* and is warranted by 570, 671. Milton, in Imitation oflbaao* 
cieni classics, oeeasionally uses such an ellipsis. 
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“ A legion; led in flght, yet leader seemed 
“ Each warrior,’ single, as in chief, expert 
“ When to advance, or stand, or turn the sway 
“ Of battle, open when, and when to close 
“ The ridges of grim war : ’ no thought of flight — > 

“ None of retreat — no unbecoming deed 
“ That argued fear ; each on himself relied, 

“ As only in his arm the moment ’ lay 
“ Of victor) . Deeds of eternal fame 
“ Were done, but infinite ; for w ide was spread 
“ That war, and various, sometimes, on firm ground 
“ A standing fight ; then, soaring on main wing, 

“ Tormented all the air; * all air seem’d then 
“ Conflicting (Ire. Long time in oven scale' 

“ The battle hung ; till Satan, who that day 
“ Prodigious power had shown, and met in arms 
“ No equal,' ranging through the dire attack 
“ Of fighting Seraphim confus'd, at length 
“ Saw where the sword ’ of Michael smote, and fell’d 
“ Squadrons at once ; with huge two-handed sway ' 

“ Brandish’d aloft, the horrid edge came down, 

“ Wide-wasting ! Such destruction to withstand 
»4 “ He hasted, and oppos’d the rocky orb 


> E«cb siriKle warrior, though led in fight, wa» as etpcrl as a commander-in-ebief. 
So the angels are celebrated, first for their numbers, then for their strength, and taslly 
For their expertness in war.— ;JV.) But what strikes me as the main difficulty, iht appli* 
cation of “ though " before, 1 do not find noticed. Does it mean that God limited their 
might, though so numerous, and individually powerfully and experienced; or that, 
though so numerous, >ei each individual was as powerful as a whole legiooy and ap« 
peared as experienced as a leader? 

s A metaphor taken from a ploughed field; the rows of men answer to the 
wliieb here means ihc ranks and die files ; the ranks are the rows from flank to flank, or 
from left to right; the files are from front to rear.^'/t.) Homer often uses the words 
w'j/tuoic yiyvfivf . the bridges of the war or baltlc, which are applied to the ioterrali 
between ibe lines.—'* No thought of aighi.** So II. xxiv. 216 

— curt f cfov cur* «’?,*. 

^ In the Latin sense of momen/tim, that which gives a preponderance to one scale. 80 
x. The thought, which is afterwards more fully developed in the words, ** in even 
scale the battle bung,'* is exemplified by a parallel passage In Bomer, II. xii. US 

A)V r^cv ui<rrt tk/xvt* y wn 

jxtu ftiiv (T* rtrxTO wroXtfiCi ri. (A'.) 

• in order to comprehend the full force of the word *' tormented ” here, we roust,! 
think, look to the root of the word, which is formenfum, an engine used in ancient war- 
fare for the projection of dcslructi> e missiles. 

• Hv ley^v Eurip. SuppMc. 706. — {T.) 

• Though Abdiel foiled him before (190), >el Milton seems to think that Satan would 
have evefitaally proved an overmatch for him, had not the combat been broken olT by 
the general ongagement.— 

V 8e« Sanson Agon. lU.— < T.) 

s In allusion to the iwo>handed sword used in the Gothic limes-— 
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“ or tenfold adamant,' hi.s ample shield, — 

“ \ vast circumference. At his approach, 

“ The preat archangel from his \iarlike toil , 

“ Surceas'd ; and, glad, as hoping here to end 
“ Intestine war in heaven, the arch-foe subdued, 

“ Or captive dragg'd in chains, with hostile frown 
“ .\nd visage all inflam'd first thus began : 

“ ‘ .Author of evil, unknown till thy revolt, 

“ ‘ Unnam'd in heaven — now plenteous, as thou seest, 

“ ‘ These acts of hateful strife, hateful to all, 

“ ‘ Though heaviest, by just measure, on thyself 
“ ‘ ,\nd thy adherents, how hast thou disturb'd 
“ ‘ Heaven's blessed peace, and into nature brought 
“ ‘Misery, uncreated till the crime 
“ ‘ Of thy rebellion ! how hast thou instill'd 
“ ‘Thy malice into thousands, once upright 
“ ‘And faithful — now prov'd false! But think not here 
“ ‘ To trouble holy rest : heaven casts thee out 
‘ ‘ ‘ From all her confines ; heaven, the seat of bliss, 

“ ‘ Brooks not the works of violence and war. 

“ ‘ Hence, then ! ’ and evil go with thee along — 

“ ‘ Thy offspring, to the place of evil — hell ; 

“ ‘ Thou and thy wicked crew ! there mingle broils, 

“ ‘ Ere this avenging sword begin thy doom ; 

“ ‘ Or some more sudden vengeance, wing’d from God, 

“ ‘ Precipitate thee with augmented pain.’ 

“ So spake the prince of angels; to whom thus 
“ The adversary ;* ‘ Nor think thou with wind 
“ ‘ Of aery threats to awe, whom yet with deeds 
“ ‘ Thou canst not. IIa.st thou turn’d the least of these 
“ ‘ To flight ; ‘ or if to fall, but that they rise 
“ ‘ L'nvanquish'd, easier to transact w ith mo 
“ ‘ That thou shouldst hope, imperious, and with threats, 
“ ‘ To chase me hence? Err not, that so shall end 
“ ‘ The strife which thou call'st evil, but we style 
“ ‘ The strife of glory ; which we mean to win. 

Ml “ ‘ Or turn this heaven itself into the hell 


* Tasso (»ii. Sa) inemions an adamantine shield; but Milton so) t, “lenfoU adamonl.” 
' N ) 

* So in Ta»ftOa it. 64, MicUel rebukes ibc tDfernel spirit who fought egaiiut the Qiriv 
liens.— JV.) 

* “ 5«Ud” properly means oJeerwry. II. ix. 200;*— 

1Ir.>cr^ fxx ^ ,tt' t«tV77t •/€, vxowrtftv w;, 

Fvcec — (JV.) 

4 Obserte the peculiarity of conslruriion here; the tulsianlive ** flight” is connected 
by the €0fHfuncl%QH **or” with U»o in/liiilice “ fall,” both depending on “Uiroed.” Thtrf 

are similar insianccsin Milion, In imiunion of the cldisics. 
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“ ‘ Thou fablest ; here, however, to dwell free, 

“ ‘ If not to reign : meanwhile thy utmost force, 

“ ‘ (And join him nam'd Almighty to thy aid,) 

" ‘ 1 fly not ; but have sought thee far and nigh.’ 

“ They ended parle, and both address’d for tight 
" Unspeakable ; for who, though with the tongue 
“ Of angels, can relate, or to what things 
" Liken on earth conspicuous,' that may lift 
" Human Imagination to such height 
“ Of godlike power? for likest gods they seem’d, 

" Stood they, or mov’d ; in stature, motion, arms, 

“ Fit to decide the empire of great heaven. 

“ Now wav’d their fiery swords, and in the air 
“ Made horrid circles ; two broad suns their shields 
“ Blaz’d opposite, while Expectation* stood 
“ In horror : from each hand with speed retir’d, 

“ Where erst was thickest fight, the angelic throng, • 
“ And left large field, unsafe within the wind 
" Of such commotion : such as (to set forth 
“ Great things by small] if, nature’s concord broke, 

“ Among the constellations war were sprung, 

*' Two planets,’ rushing from aspect malign 
“ Of fiercest opposition, in mid sky 
" Should combat, and their jarring spheres confound. 
“ Together both, with next to almighty arm 
“ Uplilled imminent, one stroke they aim’d 
“ That might determine, and not need repeat, 
tit " As not of power at once : * nor odds appear’d 


1 /. «. CtR relile that fight, or lo «btl conspicaoui things on earth which may lift, etc. 
can liken it. — (TV.) 

a So Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

For nov »iu EipocuUoo In th« 

* The conjunction copulelivc it here omitted before ** two pleneu," as is not unosna 
in rapid and impauiooed descriptions. Some commentators think that the grandeur of 
Uiis simile is tarnished by the introduction of the notion of the malignancy of the planets 
in a particular aspect. But I rather think that it is appropriately introduced to express 
the determined rancour of the combatants’ hostility. The notion was an ancient one, 
and made use of in poetry. Todd quotes Beaumont and Fletcher, Span. Curate, act i. 
so. 1:~ 

“ How thoy befia to burn like oppottd mrirore.** 

t The meaning and prosaic construction of this diflicutt passage, which the commenta- 
tors hare overlooked, is, 1 think, this: — ^^Tliey both together, each with an arm next in 
power to the Almighty one, lifted up and imminent, (like the Latin tmsitiieiu, hanging 
overhead ready to fall) aimed one stroke which might determine (t. e. bring the matter 
to ■ lenntfitta or end) and need not repeat («. e. renew or try H again) as not of power 
at once (L t. as if there was not suflicient power in it at once to decide the combat'.'* If 
the stroke had not suflicieni power at once, they should repeat it. But they intended 
such a blow as bad this power to end the matter at once, at the lirsl touch, and required * 

no repetition. Lalinisms run through the whole sentence; **deterrojne’* end repeat'* 
are to be taken berets neuter verbs; rtptiert in Suetonius is applied to the repetition 
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** In might or swift prevention : but the sword 

“ Of Michaiil from the armoury of God 

** Was given him temper’d so, that neither keen, 

“ Nor solid, might resist that edge : it met 
“ The sword of Satan, w ith sleep force to smite 
** Descending, and in half cut sheer ; nor staid, 

** But, with swift wheel reverse, deep entering shar’d 
“ All his right side : then Satan first knew pain, 

" And writh’d him to and fro convolv’d ; so sore 
The griding sword with discontinuous * wound 
** Pass’d through him ; but the ethereal substance clos’d, 
** Not long divisible ; and from the gash 
** A stream of nectarous * humour issuing flow'd 
m ** Sanguine, such as celestial spirits may bleed, 


or a blow. Saet. in Caligal. c. S8: ** Ccleri vulneribos triginU confecorunl (soil. Caligu- 
lain), nam signam erat omnium, RepeU.** In CeUus it is ihe samo as redirty b. if.c. 14; 
** Cum morbi repetunt.'* 

4 Milton, notwithstanding the vaslness of bis genius, has drawn to bis aid all the helps 
be could find in the most approved authors. Homer and Virgil give their heroes swords 
of divine temper ; and in 2 Maccabees xv. the Jewish hero receives a sword from Jare- 
miab the prophet, as the gift of God. Jeremiah also mentions the armoury of God, 1.2$. 
Bat this sword of Michael seems to be copied from Arihegal’s in Spenser^s Fairy 
T. 1. 10 . There is a beautiful passage in the Iliad, iii. 363, where the sword of Menelaus 
in his combat with Paris breaks in pieces ; and the line is so contrived that, as Eusta> 
tfaius observes, we not only see the action as it were, but fancy we bear the sound of the 
breaking 

Tf cv e/wive 

As Virgil in bis account of the combat between £neas and Tornus conld not equal this 
kind of beaaly, be has, with great judgment, substituted another, by artfully making 
breaks in the beginning of the verse, to express the breaking short of the sword of Tur- 
oas, when it slrock against armour tempered by a god 

“ ArrecUBgoe tmboram acics: at perOdui eittis 
FraarUnr, In medloqtic ardenicm deserit Ictn. 

^poitqaain ansa del ad Vulcaala renlais est, 

Kortalif muiTO, glaclea cea fuUlU, teta 
DiMlIalt; fulra respkndeot frsgmlna areDa.” 

Satan^s sword is not broken in fragments like those of Menelaus and Paris, botquite and 
elean In two ; and the dividing of the sword in two is very well expressed by half a versa. 
Milton carries on beauties of the same kind to the description of the wound, and the 
verses seem almost painful in describing Satan’s pain. “Shared,” divided : “griding,” 
cutting; both used by Spenser in this sense. “Discontinuous,” separating the conti- 
nuity of parts.— (Ad., JV., T.) 

* Bentley objects to “ nectarous,” because ncclar was the dWnkof the gods ; and pro- 
poses tVAoroua. Pearce replies, that this stream was not of nectarous hurooar only, but 
of nectarous humour sanguiney I. e. icAor; besides, tcAoroui would be a wrong lubatl- 
tute; for, from its derivation, tyjjifl , the middle syllable of it should be long. Homer, 
V S 39 , where Diomede wounds Venus, represents a pure thin kind of liquid, not blood, 
called icAor, which was not produced from earthly food, issuing from the wound. And 
though the pain was great, the wound soon closed. II, v. 339 

sT* «u€/}070v Ktust 5«cio, 

V/u*p , wci TS jxvj.x'.vtti 5«o(vtv 
Oj cv trtvcvV (ttSoKx oivov, 

Towet' acveu/tovi{ €i9t, yxi ottfatvatrot xaciaovriu. 
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“ And all his armour stain’d, crcwhile so bright.' 

“ Forthwith on all sides to his aid was run 
“ By angels* many and strong, who Interpos’d 
“ Defence, while others bore him on their shields 
" Back to his chariot, where it stood retir’d 
“ From off the files of war : there they him laid 
“ Gnashing for anguish, and de.spite, and shame, 

“ To find himself not matchless, and his pride 
“ Humbled by such rebuke, so far beneath 
“ His confidence to equal God in power. 

“ Yet soon ho heal’d ; for spirits that live throughout 
*“ Vital in every part, [not as frail man, 

“ In entrails, heart or head, liver or reins,) 

“ Cannot, but by anniliilating, die; 

“ Morin their liquid texture mortal wound 
“ Receive, no more than can the fluid air; ’ 

“ All heart they live, all head, all eye, all ear, 

“ All intellect, all sense;* and, as they please, 

“ They limb themselves, and colour, shape, or size, 

“ Assume, as likes them best, condense or rare. 

“ Meanwhile, in other parts, like deeds deserv’d 
“ Memorial, where the might of Gabriel fought,' 

“ And with tierce ensigns pierc’d the deep array 
“ Of Moloch, furious king, who him defied, 

“ And at his chariot-wheels to drag him bound 
“Threaten’d; nor from the Holy One' of heaven 
“ Refrain’d his tongue blasphemous : but anon 
ssi “ Down cloven to the waist, w ith shatter’d arms 


< The followinu pessage from Spenser, Fairv Queen, 1. v. 9, Is quoted bv Church and 
Callender.— 

'• The croel siceic so ^renlilf doth hite 
Iq tender tiosh. thei Bireemee of biood down flow. 

M Kli wbicii the nrmes ttuit cr>i to bright did >liow 
luu> a pure Termlllioo bow are d;dt.’* 

• Thns the leaders of the Trojans rescue their chief, Hector, when sirack down bf 
Ajax ; and convey him to his chariot which stood waiting for him beyond the rann of 
the bailie, 11. xiv. 428 • 


— T'jv (j* tty (Tceifiit 

Xterttf xttpxvtti €x c<jvoy, cpy ut(f’ (irirc’.r< 

Qxxxg , ot ot CKtsOi CTC/tttOtO 

f:mx9xv, VJl'iY.cv U /MC * 5tt*rx ruf iV fxovris. {H.) 

-“Was run by angels," i. e. angeU ran. This is a pure I^linism, tho noutorvorh boint 
used iroperaonally passive. 

s The same comparison is In Shakspeare, Macbeth, act v.— 

" At eaty rnay’tt thou the iatrenclunt wir 
• WltU thy keen tword Icoprest. at make roe bleed.”— 

V This U expressed very much like Pliny ’a aiTOiint of God, Nat. Hisl. b. i. c. 7 fA' 7 

* .See note on v. 37i. 

• Sae 2 Kings vij. C 
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“ And uncouth pain,’ lied bellowing. On each wing 
“ Uriel and Raphael,* his vaunting foe 
“ Though huge and in a rock of diamond arm’d, 

“ Vanquish'd, — Adramelech ’ and Asmadai, 

Two potent thrones, that to be less than gods 
“ Disdain'd, but meaner thoughts learn’d in their (light, 

" Mangled with ghastly wounds through plate and mail.* 
“ Nor stood unmindful AbdicI to annoy 
" The atheist crew ; but, witli redoubled blow, 

“ Ariel, and Arioch, and tlie violence 
“ Of Kamiel ‘ scorch'd and blasted, overthrew. 

“ I might relate of thousands, and their names 
“ Eternize here on earth ; but those elect 
“ Angels, contented with their fame in heaven, 

“ Seek not the praise of men : the other sort, 

“ In might though wondrous and in acts of war, 

“ Nor of renow n le.ss eager, yet by doom 
“ Cancell’d from heaven and sacred memory, 

“ Nameless in dark oblivion let them dwell ; 

“ For strength, from truth divided and from just, 

“ lilaudable, nought merits but dispraise 

.And ignominy ; yet to glory aspires, 

“ Vain-glorious, and through infamy seeks fame : 

“ Therefore eternal silence be their doom. 

“ And now, their mightiest quell’d, the battle swerv'd,* 
“ With many an inroad gor’d ; deformed rout 
“ Enter’d, and foul disorder ; ail the ground 
“ With shiver’d armour strown; and on a heap 
“ Chariot and charioteer lay overturn’d, 

“ And llery-foaming steeds ; what stood recoil’d’ 

“ O’er-wearied, through the faint Satanic host, 

“ Defensive scarce ; or, with pale fear surpris’d. 


V Addison thinks .Milton had his eye on Mors when wounded, II. v. 860 , raising a yell 
loud as ten thousand men In bailie, and retiring from the Held. Thyer quotes Palry 
queen, I. li. 20 :— 

“ Tlic plerrinn tlirrt wrouglit a wound full w Ido 
Tltal unlh the vneouth paine the moaKtor hudly cry'if.* 

* Ad Adam did iiol know Raphael's name, ihervrore he speaki of himself hUloricall; 
in the third person.— {i?.) 

* ** And ihe Sepbarviles burnt their children in the lire to Adramelech,” 3 Kings xvii.; 
i. e. when they were transplanted to Samaria by Shalmaneser.-— ;AI,) “Asmadai,'* A*- 
niodcus. See note on iv. i68. 

* “ Plat*" is the broad solid armour; **mnil ” is that composed of small pieces laid 
one over another like scales of lish or the feathers of fowl. See v. 284.— (A.) 

s So dEn. ti. 376: “violentia Turni,” the violenlTuruus.— 

8 So Hesiod, Theog. 7ii : ax/i? — ^ 7*A.) 

7 ** What stooti” must be considered In opposition to what “lay overturned** In the 
preetding line ; and then there is no impropriety in the w ords being the subject lo ‘* re^ 
roiled** and “ Red.’'— .Y.) 
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“ (Then first with fear surpris'd, and sense of pain,) 

“ Fled ignominious — to such evil brought 
“ By sin of disobedience ; till that hour 
“ Not liable to fear, or llight, or pain. 

“ Far otherwise the inviolable saints, 

“ In cubic ' phalanx firm, advanc’d entire, 

“ Invulnerable — impenetrably arm’d; 

“ Such high advantages their innocence 
“ Gave them above their foes, not to have sinn’d— 

“ Not to have disobey’d : in fight they stood 
“ Unwearied, unobnoxious to be pain’d 
“ By wound, though from their place by violence mov’d. 

“ Now night her course began, and, over heaven 
“ Inducing darkness,* grateful truce impos’d, 

“ And silence, on the odious din of war : 

“ Under her cloudy covert both retir’d, 

“ Victor, and vanquish’d. On the foughten field,* 

“ Michael, and his angels prevalent, 

“ Encamping, plac’d in guard their watches round — 

“ Cherubic waving fires : * on the other part, 

“ Satan, with his rebellioas, disappear’d, 

“ Far in the dark dislodg’d ; and, void of rest, 

“ His Potentates to council call’d by night ; * 

“ And, in the midst, thus undismay’d began : 

“ ‘ 0, now in danger tried, now known in arras 
“ ‘Not to be overpower’d, companions dear!* 

“ ‘ Found worthy not of liberty alone, 

" ‘ Too mean pretence! but, what we more affect, 

“ ‘ Honour, dominion, glory, and renown ; 

“ ‘'Who have sustain’d one day in doubtful fight 
“ ‘ (And if one day, why not eternal days?) 

" ‘ What heaven’s Lord had pow’rfullest to send 
“ ‘ Against us from about his throne, and judg’d 
427 “ ‘ Sufficient to subdue us to his will ; 


1 *Xabtf .** Tboagh, slricUy, to have been cubic, it must have been at high aa it was 
broad ; yet by poetic license it here means /bur-s^uora only, having that properly of « 
cube to be equal in length on all sides.~*r.) 

* Hor. I. Sat. v. 9 :^ 

Jim DOT tnducere terrli 

I’mbm. .... parabtt."»(TA.) 

> Sb.kspur., Hen. V. 

** As to IbU florlous and veil foughten /te/d.”— (T.) 

* /. e. Cherubim like fires waving ; these were the watches. The Cherubim were re- 
markable for their love and fidelity; hence, they arc properly made here the sentinels. 

* So Agamemnon (Tl. ix.) atler his defeat summons a council by night. — (iV.) 

* This speech it much admired. While it artfully flatters the pride of his followers, 
and bolds out to them hopes of future success, it eminently mark« his own unbounded 
ambition and ondauntod resolution, even in the midst of adversities. 
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“ But proves not so : then fallible, it seems, 

“ ‘Of future we may deem him, though till now 
“ ‘ Omniscient thought. True ’tis, less firmly arm’d, 

“ ‘ Some disadvantage we endur’d, and pain 
“ ‘ Till now not known, but, known, as soon contemn’d,* 

“ ‘ Since now we find this our empyreal form 
. " ‘ Incapable of mortal injury, 

' “ ‘ Imperishable ; and, though pierc’d with wound, 

'* ‘ Soon closing, and by native vigour heal'd. 

“ ‘ Of evil then so small, as easy think 
“ ‘The remedy. Perhaps more valid arms, 

“ * Weapons more violent, when next we meet, 

“ ‘ May serve to better us, and worse ’ our foes ; 

“ ‘ Or equal what between us made the odds, 

“ ‘ In nature none if other hidden cause 
“ ' Left them superior, while we can preserve 
“ ‘ Unhurt our minds, and understanding sound, 

•• ‘Due search and consultation will disclose.’ 

“ He sat : and in the assembly next upstood 
“ Nisroch,* of Principalities the prime ; 

“ As one he stood escap’d from cruel fight, 

“ Sore toil’d ; his riven arms to havoc hewn ; 

“ And, cloudy in aspect, thus answering spake 
“ ‘ Deliverer from new lords ! leader to free 
“ ‘ Enjoyment of our right as gods! yet hard 
“ ‘ For gods, and too unequal work we find, 

“ ‘ Against unequal arms to fight in pain, 

“ ‘ Against unpain’d, impassive ; ' from which evil 
' ‘ Ruin must needs ensue ; for what avails 
“ ' Valour or strength, though matchless, quell’d with pain 
“ * Which all subdues, and makes remiss the hands 
“ ‘ Of mightiest? Sense of pleasure we may well 
“ ‘ Spare out of life perhaps, and not repine, 

“ ‘ But live content, which is the calmest life : 

' ‘ ‘ But pain is perfect misery, the worst 
“ ‘ Of evils ; and, excessive, overturns 
“ ‘ All patience. Ho who therefore can invent 
‘ With what more forcible we may offend 


. > So Prometbeui, (£>ch. Prom. Vinci. 931,) comrorls himieU against Jupiter.— 

Tt 9^ «v u) 3x-jtiv cv — (TA.) 

9 To Korte, a rery unusual verb. 

9 No odds being (case absol.}. 

* A god of the Ninevites, in whose temple Sennacherib was assassinated by his Iww 
tons, 2 Kings xii. Uis speaking afterwards of pain as the greatest of evils, the doclrlM 
of Uieronyiput and others, was suitable to the deity of the efleminate Assyrians.— <fV.) 

* Against those who feel no pain, and cannot tulTer from eitemal causes. 
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“ ‘ Our yet unwouiuled enemies, or arm 
“ ‘ Ourselves with like defence, to me deserves 
" ‘ No less than for deliverance what we owe.’ 

“ Whereto, with look compos’d Satan replied : 

“ ‘ Not uninvented that, which Ihou aright 
“ ‘ Belicv’st 60 main to our success, I bring. 

“ ‘ Which ’ of us who beholds the bright surface 
“ ‘ Of thiselhereous mould whereon we stand — 

“ ‘ This continent of spacious heaven, adorn'd 
“ ‘ With plant, fruit, flower ambrosial, gems, and gold ; 

“ ‘ Whose eye so superficially surveys 
“ ‘ Thcsi' things, as not to mind from whence they grow 
“ ‘ Deep under ground ; materials dark and crude, 

“ ‘Ofspiritous and fiery spume,* * till, touch’d 
“ ‘ With heaven’s ray, and temper’d, they shoot forth 
“ ‘ So beauteous, opening to the ambient light? 

“ ‘ These, in their dark nativity, the deep* 

“ ‘ Shall yield us, pregnant with infernal flame : 

“ ‘ Which, into hollow engines, long and round, 

“ ‘ Thick-ramm’d, at the other bore with touch of fire 
“ ‘ Dilated, and infuriate, shall send forth 
“ ‘ From far, with thundering noise, among our foes 
“ ‘ Such implements of mischief, as shall dash 
“ ‘ To pieces, and o’erwhelm, whatever stands 
“ ‘ Adverse j that they shall fear we have disarm’d 
“ ‘ The thunderer of his only dreaded bolt. 

“ ‘ Nor long shall be our labour ; yet, ere daw n, 

“ ‘Effect shall end our wish. Meanwhile revive — 

“ ‘ Abandon fear — to strength and counsel join’d 
" ‘ Think nothing hard, much less to be despair’d.’ 

“ He ended, and his words their drooping cheer 
“ Enlighten’d and their languish’d hope reviv’d. 

“ The invention all admir’d, and each how he 
“ To be the inventor miss’d ; so easy it seem’d 
“ Once found, which yet unfound most would have thought 
Ml “ Impossible. Yet, haply, of thy race 


1 /. e. Dtserres as great a debt ai we would owe for our entir* delirerance. 

» “ Whieh ' is the nominalire lo ‘‘sunrej a,” <76 ; but as it is to many lines before the 
terb, he throws In •noihernominaliT«expre*»ing ihc Mmi thing, “whose ejfC.^-K^O 
t rather think “ which * is the nominalire to u understood. Which of us is there who 
behoMs, and whose ey# so superQcialiy surveys? ete. 1 have noticed already the frt- 
quent suppression of the substantive verb in Miltony In Imitation of the ancient classic 
poets. 

• “Spume," froth, foam. He uses “foam,” S 12 . 

“Those" refers lo “ materials,’* as does “ which," 414. Ariosto, (Orl. Pur. li. 28,) 
and Spenser, Fairy Queen, I. vii. il,) somewhat in the same way describe cannon, and 
attribute the invention to the devil.— ***Tbe deep," though generally used for Ae/f»ls hero 
only used in opposition to ** surface," 472, and is the tame aa “deep under ground,** 
4T8.-(Ar.) 
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“ In future days, if malice should abound, 

“ Some one intent on mischief, or inspir’d 
“ Withdev’iish machination, might devise 
“ Like instrument to plague the sons of men 
“ For sin, on war and mutual slaughter bent. 

“ Forthwith from council to the work they flewr ; 

“ None arguing stood : innumerable hands 
“ Were ready : in a moment up they turn'd 
“ Wide the celestial soil, and saw beneath 
“ The originals of nature in their iTude 
“ Conception : sulphurous and nitrous foam 
“ They found — they mingled ; and, with subtle art 
“ Concocted and adusted,' they reduc'd 
“ To blackest grain, and into store convey’d : 

“ Part hidden veins digg'd up (nor hath this earth 
“ Entrails unlike) of mineral and stone,* 

“ Whereof to found their engines, and their balls 
“ Of missive ruin : part incentive reed 
“ Provide, pernicious with one touch to fire. 

“ So all, ere day-spring, under conscious night* 

“ Secret they linish’d, and in order set 
“ With silent circumspection, unospied. 

“ Now when fair morn orient in heaven appear’d, 

‘ “ Up rose the victor-angels, and to arms 

“ The matin trumpet sung : ‘ in arms they stood 
“ Of golden panoply,* refulgent host ! 

“ Soon banded : others from the dawning hills * 

“ Look’d round, and scouts each coast light-armed scour — 
“ Each quarter, to descry the distant foe — 

“ Where lodg’d, or w hither lied, or if for fight, 

“ In motion, or in halt : him soon they met 
“ Under spread ensigns moving nigh, in slow 
“ But firm battalion.'' Back with speediest sail 
“ Zophiel, of Cherubim the sw iftest wing, 
iu “ Came flying, and in mid air aloud thus cried ; 


1 /. 4. purified and made quite dry by bent 

* The ilone may have been mentioned iiere os » bat they used for “balls;*' or perbapa 
to cipress more distinctly that the inclal of which the '‘engines” and “balla" were 
made, was enclosed in, and mixed witli a stony substance in the mine.— 

* Ovid. Met. xv..— 

"Qoonim Dox cooscla »oU (/7.) 

^ Virg. JEn. v. ii3.— 

" El fuiacommiiioi raeillo canit mquort lodos.**— (iV.) 

■ fompfeie armour^ covering the body from head to foot. 

« A beautifully figurative expression, as the dawn Disl apiicara from above the hUU, 
and they seem to bring the rising day. See viii. 5Q0.— 

t Because they had a large train of artillery to draw, which they were aniloua to con- 
ceal j beoce but /Irot.**— (JV.) 
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“ ‘ Arm, warriors — arm for fight ! * the foe at hand, 

“ ‘ Whom fled we thouglit, will save us long pursuit 
“ ‘ This day : fear not his flight ; so thick a cloud 
“ ‘ He comes,* and settled in his face I see 
“ ‘ Sad ’ resolution, and secure. Let each 
“ ‘ His adamantine coat * gird well, and each 
“ ‘Fit well his helm, gripe fa.st his orbed shield, 

“ ‘ Borne even, or high ; for this day will pour down, 

“ ‘ If I conjecture aught, no drizzling shower, 

“ ‘ But rattling storm of arrows barb’d with fire.’ 

“ So warn’d he them, aware themselves; and soon 
“ In order, quit of all impediment,* 

“ Instant without disturb they took alarm, 

“ And onward mov’d embattled : when, iMshoIdl 
“ Not distant far with heavy pace the foe 
“ Approaching gross, and huge, in hollow cube 
“ Training his devilish engin’ry, impal’d* 

“ On every side with shadowing squadrons deep 
“To hide the fraud. At interview both stood 
“ A while ; but suddenly at head appear’d 
“ Satan, and thus was heard commanding loud : 

“ ‘ Vanguard I to right and left the front unfold ; 

“ ‘ That all may see who hate us, how we seek 
“ ‘ Peace and composure : and, with open breast, 

“ ‘ Stand ready to receive them, if they like 
“ ‘ Our overture, and turn not back perverse; 

“ ‘ But that I doubt ; however, witness heaven, 

“ ‘ Heaven witness thou anon, while we discharge 
“ ‘ Freely our part! Ye, who appointed stand, 
tg« “ ‘Do as you have in charge, and briefly touch 


I So sn. IKI. Punic. Bell. v. M 

*' Anni, Tiri, (’.-tviW trma, vlri; dux laitol Qterqo* 

Anbobut Trlux Tlrtai, 

> This meUphor is us«d in many languages to express a great multitnde. Heb. Xil. i : 
** A cloud of witnesses.** Horn. II. iv. 374 .* Yirg. £n. vill. 79) : '* nimbus 

pedilnm.**— (TV.) 

) (rmfta,) grave, sullen, resolute. 

4 Thus the leader in the Iliad, ii. 382, directs the warriors in the same way.*— 

Eu ^cv us sif 0^ BtvSui, 

F.v cN re; tcicoeTt (Tcntvov tTorw utx'jirofirst , 

E’v rt; xjiuscTcs r.upt; c*\uv, /tcAedw 

C; xt vTvytiy xaivtJ/MiS* A^xf, 

(>v */x^ mcujcii/iq yt /iCrtrrrrarc , ovtT* r,€eitcv 
It o^x/^evcIe jucvci 

‘Adamantine coat.'* Hor. i. Od. vi.— 

— MarUm laaica (ectam adamaoUoa.* 

s The I.atin iitipedimenfuffi, baggage, in reference to the enemies’ artillery.*--(iV.) 

s Drawing in /ratn, from the term train of artillery “Impaled,*’ encircled. 
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“ ‘ Wliat wc propound, and loud that all may hear.’’ 

“ So scoHing in ambiguou.s words, he scarce 
“ Had ended ; when to right and left the front 
“ Divided, and to either hank retir'd : 

“ VV^hich to our eyes discover’d, new and strange, 

“ A triple mounted row of pillars laid 
“ On wheels, (for like to pillars most they seem'd, 

“ Or hollow’d bodies made of oak, or fir, 

“ With branches lopt, in wood or mountain fell’d,) 

“ Brass, iron, stony mould;’ had not their mouths 
“ With hideous orifice gap’d on us wide, ^ 

“ Portending hollow truce : at each behind 
“ A Seraph stood, and in his hand a reed 
“ Stood • waving tipt with fire ; while we, suspense, 

“ Collected stood within our thoughts amus’d; 

“ Not long, for sudden all at once their reeds 
“ Put forth, and to a narrow vent applied 
“ With nicest touch.* Immediate in a flame, 

“ But soon obscur’d with smoke, all heaven appear'd, 

“ From those deep-throated engines belch'd, whose roar 
“ Embowell’d with outrageous noise the air,* 

“ And ail her entrails tore, disgorging foul 
“ Their devilish glut — chain’d thunderbolts and hail 
“ Of iron globes, which, on the victor host 
“ Levell’d, with such impetuous fury smote, 

“ That, whom they hit, none on their feet might stand, 

“ Though standing else as rocks, but down they fell 
SB4 “ By thousands — angel on archangel roll’d — 


i Though this scofHng has been censured as below the dignity of the subject, yet Ho- 
mer has instances of it. In the ictb book of the Iliad, when Meriones, a Cretan, bad 
nimbly stepped aside to evade the spear of ^Encas, .£oeas jokes on his dancing powers, 
the Cretans being famous dancers. So when Patroclus strikes down from the chariot 
Hector’s charioteer, he scoffs at his exhibition as a diver. Here these insuIUog malignant 
sneers are quite suited to the character of the devils. — iV., (r«7.) 

* “Mould," substance. “Stony," sec note on 517. 

* Bentley reads held here for “stood," to prevent the awkward repetition of “stood." 

* Compare Orl- Furios. ix. 75. — ’ T.) 

> The lexicographers give oply two meanings (or embowel >io eviscerate or gut; and, 
to bury, to enclose or sink one thing in another. Johnson quotes this passage as an exam- 
ple of the first meaning. Pearce supposes the construction lo be, “whose roar toretheair 
embo welled (filled) with outrageous noise and all berenlrans." Newton says ihemostna- 
tural construction is, “whose roar embowelied (or filled) thcair with outrageous noise." 
But then, he admits that it may be objected, that this is us much aslo say, that (he roar /U/ed 
the air with roar. He says then (hat the property of a thing is pul here for the thing it- 
self, the roar of the cannon for the cannon themselves, as, ii.G54,“acry of hell hounds," 
is put for the hell-hounds themselves ; and (be roar of cannon may as properly be said 
to embowel the air with outrageous noise, as a cry of hell-hounds to bark. But it would 
seem that both understand “embowelied" to mean filled^ which it does not. 1 think 
the adjunct “outrageous," as expressive of extreme violence, prevents the tautology 
complained of; and that “embowelied" is lo he understood here as Johnson understands 
it— “the roar of the cannon embowelied (gutted, emptied ) the air with its outrageout 
noise, and tore all her entrails." Thus, so far from tautology, there is a sort of climax. 

13 
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“ The sooner for their arms ; unarm’d, they might 
“ Have easily, as spirits, evaded swift 
“ By quick contraction, or remove; but now 
“ Foul dissipation follow’d, and forc’d rout ; 

“ Nor serv'd it to relax their serried ‘ files. 

“ What should they do? if on they rush’d, repulse 
“ Repeated, and indecent overthrow 
“ Doubled, would render them yet more despis’d, 

“ And to their foes a laughter ; for, in view, 

“ Stood rank’d of Seraphim another row, 

“ In posture to displodc their second tire 

“ Of thunder : back defeated to return 

“ They worse abhorred. Satan beheld their plight, 

“ And to his mates thus in derision call’d : 

“ ‘ O friends 1 why come not on these victors proud? 

“ ‘ Ercwhilc they fierce were coming; and when we, 

“ ‘ To entertain them fair with open front 
“ ‘And breast, (what could we more ?) propounded terms 
“ ‘ Of composition, straight they chang’d their mind, 

“ ‘ Flew o(T, and Into strange vagaries fell, 

“ * As -they would dance ; yet for a dance they seem'd 
“ ‘ Somewhat extravagant and wild ; perhaps 
“ ‘ For joy of offer’d peace : but 1 suppose, 

“ ‘ Hour proposals once again were heard, 

“ ‘ We should compel them to a quick result.’ 

“ To whom thus Belial, in like gamesome mood ; 

“ ‘ Leader! the terms we sent were terms of weight, 

“ ‘ Of hard contents, and full of force urg’d home; 

“ ‘ Such as we might perceive amus’d them all, 

" ‘ And stumbled many : who receives them right, 

“ • Had need from head to foot well understand;* 

“ ‘ Not understood, this gill tliey have besides — 

“ They show us when our foes walk not upright.' 

“ So they amongst themselves in pleasant vein 
“ Stood scolling, heighten’d in their thoughts beyond 
“ All doubt of victory : eternal Might 
“ To match with their inventions they presum’d 
“ So easy ! and of his thunder made a scorn, 

“ And all his host derided, while they stood 
" A while in trouble : but they stood not long; 
ess " Rage prompted them at length, and found them arms * 


I Compaci, as if lorVed together. See i. St8. 

> Is here used equivocally, by way of purlin the original meaning of the word. 
9liak$peare, Two Gent, of Verona, act II. sc. 5 


> Ain. i. 150 :— 


'* My »ia(r Be nHdfrMiands.'’— 'Johns.) 
“ Poror enoa mlnlglpil. " 


So 
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“ Against such hellish mischief fit lb oppose. 

“ Forthwith (behold the excellence, the power, 

“ Which God hath in his mighty angels plac'd I) 

“ Their arms away they threw, and to the hills 
“ (For earth hath this variety from heaven 
“ Of pleasure, situate in hill and dale,) 

“ Light as the light'ning glimpse they ran — they flew ; ' 

“ From their foundations loos'ning to and fro, 

“ They pluck’d the seated hills, with all their load — 

“ Rocks, waters, woods ; and, by the shaggy tops 
“ Uplifting, bore them in their hands.* Amaze, 

“ Be sure, and terror, w'iz’d the rebel host, 

“ When, coming toward.s them, so dread they saw 
“ The bottom of the mountains upward turn'd ; 

“ Till on those cursed engines’ triple row 
“ They saw them whelm'd, and all their confidence 
“ Under the weight of mountains buried deep — 

“ Themselves invaded next, and on their heads 
“ Main promontories flung, which in the air 
“ Came shadow ing, and oppress’d whole legions arm’d ; 

“ Their armour help’d their harm,’ crush'd in and bruis’d 
Into their substance pent, which wrought them pain 
“ Implacable, and many a dolorous groan,* 

“ Long struggling underneath, ere they could wind 
“ Out of such prison, though spirits of purest light — 

“ Purest at first, now gross by sinning grown.* 

“ The rest, in imitation, to like arms 
“ Betook them, and the neighbouring hills uptore ; 

“ So hills amid the air encounter’d hills, 

“ Hurl’d to and fro with jaculation dire ; 

“ That underground they fought in dismal shade : • 

“ Infernal noise! war seem'd a civil game . 

“ To this uproar; horrid conRision heap’d 
wg “ Upon confiision rose. And now all heaven 


i SoEieklel i. I4— :D.) 

* See nesiod, Tlieog. 673.— CT.) 

* Fairy Queen, I. ii. 27. 

«nt him foodijr arm’d, ooir moit of til him harm'd 

* Tb« irregular and painfully laborious motion of this verse, wbieb cooUins Iwelvt 
syllables, is well desi^zned to eipress the sense. 

B Here, and all through the book, Milton inculcates a great moral, by shewing that tiio 
pain and weakness of the rebel angels were the consequence of their tinning.— <TA.) 

* Statius, Tbeb. viii. 4i2:— 

*' EicluMre dlrm lelti, tUnt frrr«R codIo 
N ubila. oec JacuIIf ArcitUia toHlrlt irtb«r.’* 

Rut how poor is Ibe idea of a shade of arrows compared U> a tbade of buried Boon- 
tains !— (A’.) 
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“ Had gone to wrack, with ruin overspread, 

“ Had not the Almighty Father,* where he sits 
“ Shrin’d in his sanctuary of heaven secure, 

• ‘ Consulting on the sum of things, foreseen 
“ This tumult, and permitted all, advis’d ;* 

“ That his great purpose he might so fulfil, 

“ To honour his anointed Son, aveng’d 

“ Upon his enemies, and to declare 

“ All power on him transferr’d : whence to his Son, 

“ The assessor * of his throne, he thus began : 

, “ ‘ Efhilgence of my glory. Son belov’d ! 

' “ ‘ Son, in whose face invisible is beheld * 

“ ‘ Visibly what by Deity I am, 

“ ‘ And in whose hand what by decree I do : 

“ ‘ Second omnipotence ! two days are past, 

“ ‘ (Two days, as wo compute the days of heaven,) 

“ ‘ Since Michael, and his Powers, went forth to tame 
“ ‘ These disobedient : sore hath been their fight, 

“ ‘As likeliest was, when two such foes met arm’d ; 

“ ‘ For to themselves I left them : and thou know’st 
“ ‘ Equal in their creation they were form’d, 

“ ‘ Save what sin hath impair’d ; ‘ which yet hath wrought 
“ ‘ Insensibly, for I suspend their doom : 

“ ‘ Whence in perpetual fight they needs must last * 

“ ‘ Endless, and no solution will be found. 

“ ‘ War wearied hath perform’d what war can do, 

“ ‘ And to disorder’d rage let loose the reins, 

“ ‘ With mountains, as with weapons, arm’d ; which makes 
“ ‘ Wild work in heaven, and dangerous to the main. 

“ ‘ Two days are therefore past, the third is thine : 

“ ‘ For thee 1 have ordain’d it : and thus far 
“ ‘ Have sulTer’d, that the glory may be thine 
“ ‘ Of ending this great war, since none but thou 
“ ‘ Can end it. Into thee such virtue, and grace 
“ ‘ Immense, I have transfus’d, that all may know 
70 i “ ‘ In heaven and hell thy power above compare; 


1 So JupUer interposes in the Iliad, viii. i30, to prevent ruinons consequencea. 

y.t e^v, x«( xux/tcvai tpyin yr^evro... 

Et /till ftp* 9CV0y.aV Tt &r.iv T«. (iV.) 

• Advisedly. The participle is frequently in the classics used adverbially.— {H.) 
s Christ is so celled by some of ibe old fathers , Kxpiifpci — 

* I. a. In whose face what is invisible (vU. what I am by deity)is beheld visibly ; Mes- 
siah being ** the image of the inrisi^fe God,'* Coloss. i. 15.— Invisible/’ a neuter adject, 
for a substantive. — vP., N.) Sec iii. 3SS. 

I This means that the manner in which sin was wrought was insensible or imper- 
ceptible, not thee/feefsof it. — (JY.) 
s So Hesiod. Theog.«35.— 
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“ ‘And this perverse commotion govern’d thus, 

“ ‘To manifest thee worthiest to be Heir 
“ ‘ Of all things — to be Heir, and to be King 
“ ‘ By sacred unction, tliy deserved right.* 

“ ‘ Go then, thou Mightiest ! in thy Father’s might ; 

“ ‘ Ascend my chariot, guide the rapid wheels * 

“ ‘ That shake heaven’s basis, bring forth all my war, 

“ ‘ My bow, and thunder— my almighty arms 
“ ‘ Gird on, and sword upon thy puissant thigh ; ’ 

“ ‘ Pursue these sons of darkness ; drive them out 
“ ‘ From all heaven’s bounds into the utter deep : 

“ ‘ There let them learn, as likes them, to despise 
“ ‘God, and Messiah his anointed King.’ 

“ He said, and on his Son with rays direct 
“ Shone full ; he all his Father full express’d, 

“ Ineffably into his face receiv’d : 

“ And thus the fliial Godhead answering spake : 

“ ‘ 0 Father! 0 Supreme of heavenly Thrones! 

“ ‘ First, Highest, Holiest, Best ! Thou always seek’st 
“ ‘ To glorify thy Son ; 1 always thee, 

“ ‘ As is most just : this I my glory account, 

“ ‘ My exaltation, and my whole delight, 

“ ‘ That thou in me, well pleas’d, declar’st thy will 
“ ‘FulflU’d, which to fulfil is all my bliss. 

“ ‘ Sceptre and power, thy giving, I assume, 

“ ‘ And gladlier shall resign, when in the end 
“ ‘ Thou Shalt be all in all, and I in thee 
“ ‘ For ever ; * and in me all whom thou lov’st : 

“ ‘ But whom thou hat’st, I hate, and can put on 
“ ‘ Thy terrors, as I put thy mildness on — 

“ ‘ Image of thee in all things; and shall soon, 

“ ‘ Arm’d with thy might, rid heaven of these rcbell’d;* 
“ ‘ To their prepar’d ill mansion driven down, 

“ ‘ To chains of darknes.s, and the undying worm, ‘ 

“ ‘ That from thy just obedience could revolt, 

141 “ ‘ Whom to obey is happiness entire.’ 


» See Psalm xir, 7.— (A’.) 

* See note on 833, and iii. 394. 

8 See Psalm xW. 3, 4. How superior is this to ibc injunction of Acbilles (oPatrt»cIaa! 
II. xTi. 64. — (F.) 

4 In allusion to l Cor. xv. 24, 2 B ; John xvii. 2i, 23 ; Psalm cxxxix. 2i.— >(A.) 

8 These who have rebelled ; these rebellious. This remarkable word is Uken in the 
unusual sense of rebellatut tparticip. depon.) used by Val. Maxim, b. ix. c. 10 , n. l. 

• 2 Pet. ii. 4 ; Mark ix. 44. — [F., H.) 

f I. i. The obedience of fhee whom, etc, This mode of expression, in which the rela- 
tive refers to the substantive or personal pronoun, understood out of the adjective or 
passive pronoun, Milton occasionally adopts in imitation of the ancient classic writers 
So Cic.: **omnes fortanas mens (scil. mei) lauderc.^ui Hlium tali ingenio prsditum ba- 
berem.*' 
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“ ‘Then shall Ihy saints unmix’d, and from the impure 
“ ‘Far separate, circling tliy holy mount, 

“ ‘Unfeigned hallelujahs to thee sing — 

“ ‘ Hymns of high praise, and 1 among them chief.’ 

" So said, he, o'er his sceptre bowing, rose 
“ From the right hand of Glory w here he sat : 

“ And the third sacred morn began to shine, 

“ Dawning through heaven.' Forth rush'd with whirlwind 
“ sound 

“ The chariot’ ofl’aternal Deity, 

“ Flashing thick flames, wheel within wheel undrawn, 

“ Itself instinct with spirit, but convoy'd 
“ By four Cherubic shapes : four faces each 
“ Had wondrous ; as with stars, their bodies all, 

“ And wings, were set with eyes — with eyes the wheels 
“ Of beryl; and careering fires between ; 

“ Over their heads a crystal firmament, 

“ Where,’ on a sapphire throne, inlaid with pu.o 
“ Amber, and colours of the showery arch, 

“ He, in celestial panoply all arm'd 
“ Of radiant Urim,‘ (work divinely wrought, ' 

" Ascended : at his right hand Victory ‘ 


1 Tbil descriplion of Messiah’s goins; out against (he rebel angels is a scene of the 
same sort with Hesiod's Jupiter against the Tiuns,— : Th.) Milloo, by continuing tbo 
war for three days, and reserving the victory u|>om the third to the Messiah alone, al« 
ludes to the circumstances of his death and resurrection. — Gr.' » 

t This description of the chariot is copied from the vision of Eickicl i. and x. which 
the reader must consult. 

8 Another reading is “ whereon,” t. e. on which tlrmamenl, (“the likeness of the flr- 
inatnent on the heads of the living creatures was as the colour of the terrible crystal . . . 
and above the lirmament was the likeness of a throne,” Kzek. I. 22,ctc0 and a full stop 
at **arch.” 

* “Crlni.** t’rim and Thummim were something in Aaron's breastplate; what they 

were, critics aro by no means agreed. U is most probable that which signifies 

light., and “ Tbummim,” ptrfvelion., were only names given to signify the dearness ami 
certainty of the Divine answers, (which were obtained by the high priest consulting God, 
with his breastplate on,) in contradistinction to the obscure and imperfect answers of 
the heathen oracles. — (A'.) 1 think Milton, by applying the word *‘Urim” to panoply/* 
evidently agreed with the opinion of their being precious stones. Josephus, (Aniiq. Hi. 
$,) and other authors, say they were the preci-ius stones of the high priest’s breasl>pIalo 
(on which were engraven the names of the tw elve tribes) which, by the nature of their 
lustre, discovered the will of God to hint. Epipharitus and Suidas think they were epi« 
tbels of a diamond of extraordinary splendour on the peciorai (in addition to the twelve 
stones), from w hose shining the high priest drew his inferences. God was consulted by 
Urim and Tbummiin only ou occasions of public interest to Utc church or slate. The 
high priest then stood not in the sanctuary, where he could enter only once a year, but 
in the holy place or temple, before the curtain that parted the sanctum from the sanctu- 
ary, with bis face towards Uie ark of the covenant. They were twelve diOcrenl precious 
stones, ranged in four rows; each stone set in gold, and having the name of a tribe on 
it. See Exod. xxviii. and Calmol's Dictionary of the Bible. 

• Vielory ia thus personified by Sbakspeare, Rich. HI. act v. sc. 3 

' Victory sition oartielms;*’— (7) 

and by Juvenal, Sat. viii. 63 

*' R^ra Jtifo Ticlofla sedil • 
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“ Sat cagle-wing’d ; beside him hung his bow, 

“ And quiver with three-bolted thunder stor'd ; 

“ And from about him fierce effusion roll’d 
“ or smoke, and bickering ‘ Game, and sparkles dire. 
“ Attended with ten thousand thousand saints, 

“ He onward came ; far olT his coming shone! 

“ And twenty thousand ’ (I their number beard) 

“ Chariots of God, half on each hand, were seen : 

“ He on the wings of Cherub rode sublime ’ 

“ On the crystalline sky; in sapphire thron'd. 

“ Illustrious far and wide : but by his own 
“ First seen ; them unexpected joy surpris'd, 

“ When the great ensign of Messiah blaz'd 
“ Alort, by angels borne — his sign in heaven ; 

“ Under whose conduct Michael soon reduc’d 
“ His army, circumhis’d on either wing, 

“ Under their head embodied all in one.* 

“ Before him Power Divine his way prepar’d ; 

“ At his command the uprooted hills retir’d, 

“ Each to his place ; they heard his voice, and went 
“ Obsequious; Heaven his wonted face renew’d, 

“ And with fresh flow'rets hill and valley smil’d. 

“ This saw his hapless foes, but stood obdur’d, 

“ And to rebellious fight rallied their powers; 

“ Insensate ! hope conceiving from despair.* 

“ In heavenly spirits could such perverseness dwell ? * 
“ But to convince the proud what signs avail, 

“ Or wonders move the obdurate to relent? 

*■' They, harden’d more by what might mo.st rceiairo, 

“ Grieving to see his glory, at the sight 
“ Took envy ; and, aspiring to his height,'' 

“ Stood re-embattled fierce; by force, or fraud, 

“ Weening to prosper, and at length prevail 
“ Against God and Messiah, or to fall 
TOT “ In universal ruin lost : and now 


1 A Welsh word, iirre, sigiiif) ing to skirmish. This thought is uken from Psklmxviii. 
». i. S.— CH.) 

> See Jude H ; Psolni IxTiii. IT ; Rev. vii. 4. — (V.) 
s See Psalm jviii. lO.—.Or.) 

4 See Rom. lii. 5; Col. i. i8.— “ We being many, are one body in Christ .... Be is the 
head of the body." — frr.) 

* Virg. iEn. ii. 354: — 

Cos lalus Tlctti, nullam sgertre salalem." 

Quintus Curtius, v, 4 : Ignaviam quoque neccssitas acuit, et sepe desperalio spei causa 
est."-(V.) 

« Virg. ^n. i. It 

“ Tsnleufl anJOjfr cOJlcsUbul lr»." 

T So Moses said ofPliaraoli. Ksod. xi>.— : W.' 
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“ To final battle drew, disdaining flight, 

“ Or faint retreat : when the great Son of God, 

“ To all his host on either hand, tiius spake : ' 

“ ‘ Stand still in bright array, ye Saints! here stand, 
“ ‘ Ye Angels arm’d ! this day from battle rest : 

“ ‘ Faithful hath been your warfare,* and of God 
“ ‘ Accepted, fearless in his righteous cause : 

“ * And as ye have receiv’d, so have ye done 
“ ‘ Invincibly. But of this cursed crew 
“ ‘The punishment to other hand belongs : 

“ ‘ Vengeance is his, or whose he sole appoints. 

“ ‘Number to this day's work is not ordain'd, 

“ ‘ Nor multitude : stand only, and behold * 

“ ‘ God’s indignation on these godless pour'd ’ 

“ ‘ By me : not you, but me, they have despis'd, 

“ ‘Yet envied; against me is all their rage; 

“ ‘ Because the Father, to whom in heaven supreme 
“ ‘ Kingdom, and power, and glory, appertain, 

“ ‘ Hath honour’d me, according to his will. 

“ ‘ Therefore to me their doom he hath assign’d : 

“ ‘ That they may have their wish, to try with me 
“ ‘ In battle which the stronger proves — they all, 

“ ‘ Or I alone against them ; since by strength 
“ ‘ They measure all, of other excellence 
“ ‘ Not emulous, nor care who them excels : 

“ ‘ Nor other strife with them do I vouchsafe.’ 

“ So spake the Son, and into terror chang’d 
“ His countenance, too severe to be beheld, 

“ And full of wrath bent on his enemies. 

“ At once, the four spread out their starry wings, 

“ With dreadful shade contiguous; and the orbs 
“ Of his fierce chariot roll’d, as with the sound 
“ Of torrent floods, or of a numerous host. 

" He on his impious foes right onward drove, 

“ Gloomy as night : ‘ under his burning wheels 
“ The steadfast empyrean shook throughout ; 
tu “ All but the throne itself of God.' Full soon 


1 So in Eiod. xiv. 13, I4.— * So Rom. lii. 19.— .Y.) 

> /. e. U is decreed lhalUns day’s worksliall not bn performed by many. 1 (h'mk (liere 
is a climax intended ; ** multitude’' conveying the idea of more persons than number ” 
does. 

4 Homer, II. xii. 462, applies these words to Hector whom he fiercely dashed through 
the gate of the Grecian rampart: 

0 J" ftp’ e9^c,pt , 

Nyzrt i&cx «r*)stvTi5{ uirvuetar )isr u«f oV yx'ixm 

K'jflt o'’ 6jj« — (Y.) 

■ See Job. xxvi. ii ; Dan. vii. 9. So Hesiod, Theog. 84i r— 
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“ Among them he arriv'd, in his right liand 
“ Grasping ten thousand thunders, which he sent 
“ Before him, such as in their souls infix'd 
“ Plagues ; they, astonish'd, all resistance lost — 

“ All courage : ' down their idle weapons dropt : 

“ O'er shields, and helms, and helmed heads he rode, 

“ Of Thrones, and mighty Seraphim prostrate, 

“ That wish'd the mountains now might be again 
“ Thrown on them,’ as a shelter from his ire. 

“ Nor less on either side tempestuous fell 
“ His arrows, from the fourfold-visag'd four 
“ Distinct with eyes, and from the living wheels 
“ Distinct alike with multitude of eyes : 

“ One spirit in them rul'd ; and every eye 
“ Glar'd lightning, and shot forth pernicious fire 
Among the accurs’d, that wither'd all their strength, 
“ And of their wonted vigour left them drain'd — 

“ Exhausted — spiritless — afflicted — fall'n ! ’ 

“ Yet half his strength he put not forth, but check'd 
“ His thunder in mid volley ; for he meant 
“ Not to destroy, but root them out of heaven : 

“ The overthrown he rais'd, and as a herd 
“ Of goats, or timorous flock ‘ together throng’d, 

“ Drove them before him fhunderstruck, pursu’d 
tis “ With terrors and with furies,’ to the bounds 


Vic’ K0xvxvct7( fif/xi , 

Ofivvftiv'yj atvxrrci, y*(st. (//., T.) 

i Ad allusion to Homer, II. xv. 3^ 

TOtTf o'< 

F.v 9rtt^vs7Vi (Stil.) 

» So Rev. vl. 18 . This is the bold painting of .tschylus, Prom. Vinct. 3J«;— 

F§ ©.tt/iartuv "3* yoA’/'jjir'.v — ( I".) 

s This is superior to Hesiod, who makes Jupiter, on a like occasion, exert all bis 
strength. Theog. 687.— iV.) 

s h may seem strange that, after so many sublime images, our aulhorshould introduce 
so low a comparison as this. Rut it is the practice of Homer. In the second book of ibe 
Iliad, after a splendid description of the Grecians going forth to battle, and amidst the 
glare of several noble similes, they are compared, for their number, to “/lira about a 
shepherd’s cottage when the milk wets the pails.” So, after comparing Agamemnon to 
Jove to Mam, and to Neptune, he compares him again to a bull. (So he cornpares Ajax 
to an ass.) But we may observe, to the advantage of Milton, that Ibis low simile is not 
applied, as Homer's are, to those whom he meant to honour, but to the contrary party ; 
and the lower the comparison, the more it expresses their defeat and disgrace. Above 
all this, there is the greater propriety in the similitude of “goats” particularly, as our 
Saviour represents the wirkcil under the same image. Just at the good are called thttp. 
Mai. XXV. 33: “And he shall set the sheep on bis right hand, but the goals on the left.” 

(N.) There are several conjectures as to the application of “timorous flock” here. I 

think the most natural way is to consider that Milton, by putting the words generally, 
meant to leave the comparison to the reader’s Judgment. 

• The Furies of mythology were avenging lorracnlors. Perhaps Milton bad in mind 
Ibe Orestes of Euripides tormented and pursued by Furies.— 
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“ And crystal wall of heaven ; which op'ninR wide, 

“ Roll'd inward,.and a spacious gap disclos'd 
“ Into the wastefijl deep : the monstrous sight 
“ Struck them witfc horror backward; but far worse 
“ Urg'd them behind: headlong themselves they threw 
“ Down from the verge of heaven : eternal wrath 
“ Burnt afler them to the bottomless pit. 

“ Hell heard the unsulferable noise ; hell saw 
" Heaven ruining from heaven,* and would have fled 
“ Affrighted ; but strict Fate had cast too deep 
“ Her dark foundations, and too fast had bound. 

'■ Nine days they fell : confounded Chaos roar'd,” 

“ And felt tenfold confusion in their fall 
“ Through his w ild anarchy ; so huge a rout 
‘ Encumber'd him with ruin : hell at last 
“ Yawning receiv'd them whole, and on them doa'd— 

“ Hell, their tit habitation, fraught with fire 
“ Unquenchable, the house of woe and pain : 

“ Disburden'd heaven rejoic’d, and soon repair’d 
“ Her mural breach, returning whence it roll’d. 

“ Sole Victor, from the expulsion of his foes, 

“ Messiah his triumphal chariot turn’d : 

“ To meet him alt his saints, who silent stood 
“ Eye-witnesses of his almighty acts, 

“ With jubilee advanc’d ; ‘ and, as they went, 

“ Shaded with branching palm, each order bright 
“ Sung triumph, and him sung victorious King, 

“ Son, Heir, and Lord! to him dominion given, 

“ Worthiest to reign.' He, celebrated, rode 
“ Triumphant through mid heaven, into the courts 
“ And temple of his mighty Father thron’d 
“ On high! who into glory him receiv’d, 

“ Where now he sits at the right hand of bliss. ' 

“ Thus, measuring things in heaven by things on earth,’ 

" At thy request, and that thou may’st beware 
“ By what is past, to thee 1 have reveal’d 


i Compare II. iii. ;»• 

RKO y«4 ftt 

' t Zv-utsc — C5W/.1 

* Tumbling down with procipilolion and ruin. See Gier. Libor. U, 3^.— (T/L) So mil 

other, 1 Georg. 32^ Senec. 674. 

s See lIcAiod* Tlieog. 6tii, in, eic.-r 

* So Isaiah v. I4.— 

« So Her. lii. to.— (SI.) « So iv. ii.-i'-V.) 

1 He repeals llic same apoli.(iy for Ibese koltl GcliuM as he inaGc iu llie beginning, (see 
V. snOand concludes the book wjlb a solemn dignilv, beUiling tbo close ol su«h a 
Kcne— (JV., T. 
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“ What might have else to luininn race been hid ; 
“ The discord whicli befel, and war in heaven, 

“ Among the angelic Powers, and the deep fall 
“ Of those too high aspiring who rebell'd 
“ With Satan — he ' who envies now thy state. 

“ Who now is plotting how he may seduce 
“ Thee also from obedience, that, with him, 

“ Bereav'd of happiness, thou may’st partake 
“ His punishment — eternal misery ; 

“ Which would be all his solace and revenge, 

“ Asa despite done against the .Most High, 

“ Thee once to gain companion of his woe. 

“ But listen not to his temptations : warn 
“ Thy weaker : let it profit thee to have heard, 

“ By terrible example, the reward 
“ Of disobedience : firm they might have stood. 
Yet fell. Remember! and fear to transgress." 


} Observe the remarkable construction: (he nomiiialivo case, U ^yt id apposi- 

tion to “Satan,” the ablative. 
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Rtphiel, al the nqneit of Adam, relate* how and wherefore Ihti world wai Brii 
created; that God, alter the cipelling of Satan and hi* angel* out of hearen, de- 
clared hi* pleasure to create another world, and other creature* to dwell therein ; 
tend* hh Son with glorj, and attendance of angels, to perform the work of crea- 
tion In six dar* ; the angels celebrate with hymns the performance thereof, and 
bis re-ascension into heaven. 


Descend from heaven, Urania ! (by that name 
If rightly thou art call’d,) whose voice divine 
Following, above the Olympian hill 1 soar. 
Above the flight of Pegasean wing.’ 

The meaning, not the name, I call : for thou. 
Nor of the Muses nine, nor on the top 
T Of old Olympus dwell’st ; but, heavenly-born. 


* Longinus h«s observed that there may be a loftiness in sentiments, when there is no 
passion ; and has brought instances out of ancient authors to support his opinion. The 
pathetic, he says, may animate and inflame (he sublime, but it is not essential to it. 
Milton has shown himself a master in both these wavs of writing. The ierenth book is 
an instance of that sublime which is not mixed and worked with passion. The author 
appears in a kind of composed and sedate majesty ; and though the sentiments do not 
give so great an emotion as those in the former book, they abound with as magnificent 
ideas. The sirfik book, like a troubled ocean, represenls greatness in confusion; the 
serenf A afreets the imagination like the oce.in in a calm, and fills (he mind of the reader 
without producing in it any thing like tumult or agitation. Among the rules which 
Longinus lays down for succeeding in the sublime, he proposes an imitation of the most 
celebrated authors who have been engaged in similar works; and particularly in poetry, 
one should consider how Homer would have spoken on such an occasion. Thus one 
great genius often catches the flame from anoiher, without copying servilely after him. 
Milton, though his own natural strength of genius w as capable of furnishing out a most 
perfect work, has raised and ennobled his conceptions by such an imitation as that re- 
commended by Longinus. In (his book, (he poet received but very few assistances from 
heathen writers, who were strangers to the wonders of creation. But as there are many 
glorious strokes of poetry upon this subject in Holy Writ, he has numberless allusions 
to them through the whole course of this book. The great critic Longinus, (hough an 
heathen, has noticed the sublime manner in which the lawgiver of the Jews hasdescribed 
the creation in tbe first chapter of Genesis ; and there are many other passages in Scrip- 
ture which rise up to the same majesty where this subject is touched upon. Milton has 
shown his judgment very remarkably in making use of such of these as were proper for 
his poem, and in duly qualifying those high strains of Eastern poetry, which were suited 
to readers whose imaginations were set to an higher pitch than those of colder climates. 
The beauties of description in this book lie so thick, that it is impossible to enumerate 
them in these remarks. The poet has employed on (hem the whole energy of our longue. 
The several great scenes of the creation rise up to view one after anoiher in such a 
manner, that the reader seems present at this amazing work, and to assist in the choirs 
of angels who are the spectators of il.— Ad.) 

I So, Hor. Mi. Od. iv. i 

*' DeseeDUe roelo Calliope.'' 

But here tbe invocation is bettor applied, as now his subject leads him from heaven lo 
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Before the hills appear’d,' or fountain flow'd. 
Thou with Eternal Wisdom didst converse — 
Wisdom tliy sister ; * and with her didst play 
In presence of the Almighty Father, pleas’d 
With thy celestial song. Up-led by thee. 

Into the heaven of heavens I have presum’d. 
An earthly guest, and drawn empyreal air. 
Thy temp ring : with like safety guided dow n. 
Return me to my native element ; ’ 

Lest, from this flying steed unrein’d, (as once 
Bellerophon, through from a lower clime,] 
Dismounted, on th' Aleian field I fall, 
n) Erroneous there to wander, and forlorn.* 


earth; and Urania*’ i.e. Araten/y,) was Ihc muse whose province embraced 
celestial subjects. Here he invokes the heavenly mure, as be did in the beginning of the 
first book ; and as be said there that he ** intended to soar above the Aonian Mount,** so 
here be says that he effected what he intended, and soars *^above the Olympian bill, 
above the flight of Pegasean wing,*' or higher than Bellerophon mounted, or Pegasus 
soared ; i. e. that his subject was more sublime than the loftiest flight of any heathen 
poet.— (JV.) 

t Tasso, in bis invocation, has a similar sentiment, Gier. Liber, i. 7.—[Th.) The 
muses are called by Homer, (11. ii. 49i,) 0>vucfx9<e. Olympus is called o/d, as the 
Euphrates is, (i. 430,) and Mount Casius, (ii. 593,) i.e, famed ofold.^A.) Bentley sub- 
stitutes Partiorsur for ^‘Olympus;*’ but Olympus is right, for tbc meaning is^I call 
tbee, Urania, not from the cu/s«vo; (or heavcu) of the Greeks, which was Olympus, for 
thou wast heavenly born even before Olympus appeared.— <P.) 

3 See Prov. viii. 24, etc. where the same is said of Wisdom. — (JV.) 

3 This is said, Newton thinks, in reference to the difficulty of breathing on the top of 
very high mountains, in consequence of the rarefaction of the air there. Urania gently 
tempered or mollified the air, that be could breathe it in the empyreura, or highest hea- 
ven. Uunster explains the passage as expressive of bis confidence of success. Under 
the guidance of Urania heascended the empyreum safely, and there breathed the pure 
air which she bad so highly tempered; and now he requests of her to convey him to bit 
native element with equal safely, that he may with equal success describe the creation 
of this world and of man. 

^ The story of Bellerophon is told in the Iliad, vi. i90. Being a man of extraordinary 
bravery and beauty, he excited the love of Anuea tho wife of Preelus, king of the Argives, 
at whose court be was a guest. Like Joseph in holy writ, he rejected her corrupt solli- 
citations. She, through revenge, then falsely accused him of an allcmpl on her honour 
to her husband ; who, restrained by the laws of hospitality from pulling him to death, 
sent him on a feigned embassy to bis father'in-Iaw Jobates, king of Lycia, with a letter 
detailing his supposed offence, and requesting of him to contrive his death. Hence the 
phrase, carrying Bellerophon’s letters,***. #. a message fatal to oneself. Jobates, having 
hospitably entertained him nine days as the ambassador of a friendly sovereign before 
he opened the letter, on seeing its conlenU, frit also restrained from pulling him to 
death, but sent him on a number of most perilous enterprises. Bellerophon was victo- 
rious in all these; which so pleased the king that he gave him his daughter in marriage, 
and named him bis successor. In bis old age, however, he became melancholy mad, 
and ** wandered the Aleian field alone, wasting away his spirit, avoiding the path of 
men :*— 

aXa* ore ^ X9X€tvoi c«ve Btotin 

Hroc 0 xxwceo^ov r' otot «/xro 

Ov 3u.u&v xKTiArfy, cxrov 

It Is added by others, that endeavouring to monnt up to heaven on the winged horse Pe- 
gasus (the steed of the Muses), he fell on the Aleian plain, where he wandered till be 
died. Newton remarks, The plain truth of this story seems to be, that in his old ago be 
grew mad with bis poetry, which Milton begs may never be bis own case.** I rather think 
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Half yet remains unsun?, but narrower bound ' 
Within the visible diurnal sphere ; 

Standing on earth, not rapt above the pole, 
More safe 1 sing with mortal voice, uncliang'd 
To hoarse or mute, though fall n on evil dajs ; 
On evil days though fall’n, and evil tongues ; ’ 
In darkness, and with dangers compass’d round, 
And solitude ! yet not alone, while thou 
Visit’st my slumbers nightly ; or when morn 
Purples the east. Still govern thou my song, 
Urania! and lit audience find, though few : ’ 

But drive far off the barb’rous dissonance* 

Of Bacchus and his revellers — the race 
Of that vile rout that tore the Thracian bard 
In Rhodope, where woods and rocks had ears 
To rapture, till the savage clamour drown’d 
n Both harp and voice : nor could the Muse defend 


the eiptanaUon of the fable is, that nellerophon’s poetic flifrbt was unturceit/W, and 
that this caused his ineiancholy; and that Milton here prays that he may not be to «n- 
succettful. It is questionable whether Aleian is derived from x, nof, and 
meaning, the barren plain ; or from to vander, meaning, the plain of wander- 

ing. Each opinion is supported by hi|!h authority. The latter 1 think preferable. 

t /. e. Half of the episode, the part relating to the creation of the world and of man ; 
not half of the poem, as some imagine, for these words were here inlrodnced in the §f»l 
edition, in which there were only Un books.—** Narrower bound,'' bound or eonftned 
more narrowly.— II., iV.) 

* See tbe Life of Milton. Alt the crilics agree in praising the beauty of the repetition 
and turn of words here; and in saying thol the passage has reference to his own perse- 
cution, and the prolligacy of the court of Charles 11. The poetic allusion here is to Or- 
pheus the son of Calliope, tom to pieces by the Bacchanals on Mount Rhodope in Ihraee, 
because be aUcinpled to check their licentiousness. Orpheus by his melody was said to 
be able to move trees and stones (sec Hor. i. Od. xil.) ; hence the words, ** where rocks 
and woods had ears to rapture.” Instances of such repetitions are to be mat with in 
some of tbe best poets, llomcr, 11. ix. 37i 

Tov d* r/oi fityrt*); fiite, rxt tt trjfli rof/sv • 

E( ytiexf cofxc, d* xtOwvt 

II. xxii. 137 

Tw , «ri KXf,$tV9f XtSfOt TC, 

Hx'4^evci iqtdeo; re 

Virgil, ihi. Tti. 6Sft 

“ I1l« Tolut pottri rupe« ImmoU resIfUt. 

Ul petsfi rupes, nurno lenienii frsrcre.*’ 

See verses I83, 164, 187, of Ibis Book. 

> lie had Horace in view, i. Sat. x. 73:— 

ne<iac ic ut mlrctur turba, laborsa, 

CouUolus paucli leciorilas.”— (iV.) 

^ In imitation of the heathen divines, who used to utter their verses only to laa pure. 
Thus in Fragm. Ofph. , 

^9i'/X'jyxt QH d€fUi f3T(, d* 

n*7fv WMi. — ( Cai. ) 

So Hor. iii. Od. i.— 

**0<lt profftoam \alrai etarcfo " 
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Her son. So fail not thou who Ihcc implores; ‘ 

For thou art heavenly, she an empty dream. 

Say, goddess, what ensued when Raphael, 

The affable archangel, had forewarn’d 
Adam, by dire example, to beware 
Apostasy,* by what bcfel in heaven 
To those apostates : lest the like befal 
In Paradise to Adam, or his race. 

Charg'd not to touch the interdicted tree. 

If they transgress, and sliglit that sole command. 

So easily obey’d, amid the choice 
Of all tastes else to please their appetite. 

Though wand'ring. 

He, w ith his consorted Eve, 

The story hoard attentive, and was fill'd 
With admiration, and deep muse,’ to hoar 
or things so high and strange — things, to their thought 
So unimaginable, as hate in heaven. 

And war so near the peace of God in bliss, 

With such confusion : but the evil, soon 
Driv’n back, redounded as a flood on those 
From whom it sprung, impossible to mix 
With blessedness. Whence Adam soon repeal’d * 

The doubts that in his lieart arose : and now. 

Led on,* yet sinless, with desire to know 
What nearer might concern him — how this world 
or heaven, and earth conspicuous, first began — 
When, and whereof created — for what cause — 

W^hat within Eden, or w ithout, was done 
Before his memory, as one whose drought 
Yet scarce allay’d still eyes the current stream. 

Whose liquid murmur heard now thirst excites. 
Proceeded thus to ask his heavenly guest ; 

“ Great things, and full of wonder in our cars, 

“ Far dilTring from this world, thou hast reveal’d, 
n “ Divine interpreter 1 * by favour sent 


t /. e. Fail thou not Aim who implores thee. A pure cUcsical idiom ; the antecedent 
of the relative is suppressed frequently >n Greek authors; and in Latin somelimca, in 
imitation of the Greek. 

* The accusative case is here used after the neuter verb “beware,” though it is an 
ontisual construction ; Just as cotrre in Latin has sometimes an accusative after it ; the 
preposition being understood, strictly speakiitfr, in all such cases. This understood 
force of the preposition gives such verbs an ar/tre or iranaiiite force. 

9 Musing, meditation. 

♦ Ended, as a law when repealed is ended. — 

# This is the subject to “ proceeded,” 69.— (A’.) 

9 So Mercury, to whom Milton before likened Raphael; is called “inlerpres divam,” 
by Virgil, iEn. iv. S73.— ^jV.) 
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“ Down from the empyrean, to forewarn 
" Us timely of what might else have been our loss 
“ Unknown, which human knowledge could not reach; 

“ For which to the infinitely Good we owe 
“ Immortal thanks, and his admonishment 
" Receive, with solemn purpose to observe 
Immutably his sov’reign will — the end 
“ Of what we are.' But since thou hast vouch^fd 
“ Gently, for our instruction, to impart 
•• Things above earthly thought, which yet concern'd 
“ Our knowing, as to Highest Wisdom seem'd,’ 

“ Deign to descend now lower, and relate 
What may no less perhaps avail us known — 

" How first began this heaven w hich w c behold 
“ Distant so high, w ith moving lircs adorn'd 
“ Innumerable; and this which yields, or fills, 

“ All space, the ambient air, wide interfus'd,’ 

‘‘ Embracing round this florid earth — what cause 
" Mov'd the Creator, in his holy rest 
“ Through all eternity, so late to build * 

•* In Chaos; and the work begun, how soon 
“ Absolv'd ; * if unforbid thou may'st unfold 
“ What we, not to explore the secrets, ask, 

“ Of his eternal empire, but the more 
“ To magnify his works, the more wc know. 

“ And the great light of day yet wants to run 
“ Much of his race, though steep, suspense in heaven 
loo “ Held by thy voice : thy potent voice he hears,’ 


1 To observe the will of God, is the end for which we were created.— (JV.) 

* “ Seemed,” (vuum eit,) seemed lit. 

s Which yields space to all bodies, and again fills up the deserted space, so as to be 
subservient to motion.— {A.) The air is nut only anibieni, or surrounding all the earth, 
but is interfused, or flowing into, and spun out between ail bodies.— (A.) 

* Completed; in the occasional sense of the Latin abtolxo.—{R.) 

* Thyer and others have reaiaiked, that this passage is a proof of Milton’s consuro- 
male skill in the art of poetry. He need only tell the angel that there was lime enough 
for him to tell the story, which he would be delighted to hear; but in place of this, Uie 
poet spins out ten tines of exquisite beauty in making the request. Homer, though far 
less beautifully, represents Alciiious, Odyss. xi. 373, as inducing ITysses to relate the 
story of his travels, by telling him it was yet far from dawn. 

ftotr.cr , , ea 

Kv^tv (V fu-fufita , rj o't fAtit )r/c d<7xt)x r/«x , , 

Kxf rtv Ci o*<xv avxix^tfixv. * 

Newton further remarks, that Milton had holti scriptural aulliority,in the sun's standing 
still at the cotnroand of Joshua, and rlassical precedents for this suspension of the laws 
of nature. Virgil (Eel. viii.}, representing the charms of (he music of Orpheus, says the 
rivers stopped 

Ct nnuit luos requierunt Qumloa carsos.'* 

Pearce proposes to point the passage thus:— 

*’ Hocb of bli race thouxU sleep; sospense in bea?en 
Held bjr Ike Voice, thy poieni voice be bears." 
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“ And longer will delay to hear thee tell 
“ Ilis generation, and the rising birth 
“ Of nature from the unapparent deep ; 

“ Or ifthe star of evening, and the moon, 

“ Haste to thy audience, night with her will bring 
“ Silence; and sleep, list'ning to thee, will watch; 

“ Or we can bid his absence, tilt thy song 
“ End, and dismiss thee ere the morning shine.” 
Thus Adam his illustrious guest besought; 

And thus the godlike angel answer'd mild : 

“ This also thy request, with caution ask'd, 

“ Obtain : though, to recount almighty works, 

“ What words or tongue of Seraph can suffice,' 

“ Or heart of man suffice to comprehend? 

“ Yet what thou canst attain, which best may serve 
“ To glorify the Maker, and infer * 

“ Thee also happier, shall not be withheld 
“ Thy hearing ; ’ such commission from above 
“ I have receiv'd, to answer thy desire 
“ Of knowledge within bounds; beyond, abstain 
“ To ask ; nor let thine own inventions hope 
“ Things not reveal'd, which the invisible King, 

“ Only Omniscient, hath suppress'd in night,* 

“ To none communicable in earth or heaven : 

“ Enough is left besides to search and know : 

“ But knowledge is as food, and needs no less 
“ Her temperance over appetite, to know 
“ In measure what the mind may well contain; 

“ Oppresses else with surfeit, and soon turns 
‘ ‘ Wisdom to folly, as nourishment to wind . 

“ Know then, that, after Lucifer from heaven 
iM “ (So call him, brighter once, amidst the host 


/. «. **held by thy potent voice, be hear» suspenie in heaven he stops and listens ab* 
tentively ; for after it is said, be is held in suspense in heaven by thy voice," it is low 
to say ** he hears thy voice," as he must hear it before he can be held by it. Newton, 
Todd, and others, adopt this view. 

> Compare vi. 207, 298, and Homer, II. lii. iTO 

o'* /Jit Txvrtc , 5iov ws , ic«vt’ te/opcjnu. (T.) 

> /. e. By inference to make thee happier.— (JV.) 

8 Shall not be withheld from thee to hear. So 83, concerned our knowing,’* con- 
cerned us to know; an English idiom. 

t So Hor. iii. Od. ixix. 29:— 

“PratloDS futurl temporis eiltam 
CaliglnoM nocte preralt Dcui."— (TA.) 

-^Mnrentions." Eccles. vii. 29, reasonings, or fancies. Mat.xxiv.30: **Of that day" 
(i. c. (he day of the dissol ulion of all earthly things ) ** no one knowetb, no, not the an- 
gels of heaven, but the Father only.” God, in i Tim. i. 17, is called *'the invisible 
King.”— (N.) 

li 
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“ Of anpels, than that star the stars among,) 

“ Fell with his flaming legions through the deep 
“ Info his place, and the great Son return’d 
“ Victorious with his saints, the Omnipotent 
“ Eternal Father from his throne beheld 
“ Their multitude, and to his Son thus spake : 

“ ‘ At least ' our envious foe hath fail'd, who thought 
“ ‘ All like himself rebellious, by whose aid 
“ ‘ This inaccessible high strength, the seat 
“ ‘ Of Deity supreme, us dispossessed, 

“ * * He trusted to have seiz'd ; and into fraud 
“ ‘ Drew many, whom their place knows here no more : ’ 

“ ‘ Yet far the greater part have kept, I see, 

“ ‘ Their station : heaven, yet populous, retains 
“ ‘ Number sufilcicnt to possess her realms 
“ ‘Though wide, and this high temple to frequent 
“ ‘ With ministeries due, and solemn rites : 

“ * But, lest his heart exalt him in the harm 
“ ‘ Aiready done, to have dispeopled heaven, 

“ ‘My damage fondly deem’d, I can repair 
“ ‘ That detriment, if such it be to lose 
“ ‘Self-lost; and in a moment will create’ 

“ ‘ Another world — out of one man a race 
“ ‘Of men innumerable, there to dwell, 

“ ‘ Not here ; till, by degrees of merit rais’d, 

“ ‘ They open to themselves at length the way 
“ ‘ Up hither, under long obedience tried ; 

“ ‘ And earth be chang’d to heaven,* and heaven to earth — 
“ ‘ One kingdom, joy, and union, without end. 

163 “ ‘ Meanwhile inhabit lax,* ye Powers of heaven I ’ 


1 Thyer and others would prefer lo read **al hsf.’* I think *'at Uatt/* which Milton 
wrote, contains a peculiar force : and that Milton rneantby it to express, that Satan failed 
at least in thinking (hat all were rebellious. — As dispossessed,” after, is the case abso> 
late ; and ** fraud," after ( 1 is used as fraut sometimes is, for evil, or its punish- 
nent. It here extends to the punishment consequent on the deceit, says Hichardson. 

* Jobvii. 10; Psalm ciii. 16. — N.) 

* Those who were lost by their own self will. — “In a moment will create." Tel (ho 

work is afterwards said to take up six days. Newton thinks, as many learned divines 
have thought, that though Uic creation may have been inslaulancous, yet its effect was 
only made visible in six days. In order to suit it lo the capacity of (he angels; and that 
so Moses describes it in order to adapt It lo the gradual comprehension of man. 1 think 
the poet, in bears out this opinion. 

t /. e. By the translation of these obedient creatures lo heaven, earth will be changed 
lo heaven; and heaven, by receiving them, will become their habitation, and be another 
earth to them. Sec i Pel, iii. la.— vD., T.J 

t Dwell apart, having more room; habitate lose. This phrase has been censured; 
though Cicero, in his Oration pro Domo, cap. xliv. speaking of a powerful personage, 
perhaps furnished him with the thought: ** kabilare laxe elmagnifice voluU, duasque el 
nnagnes el nobilei domos conjungere." I doubt whether the sentiment, too, is so un- 
dignllied as It has been represented to be. It was a necessary part of the statement. 
There was a void ; and should continue in heaven, by reason of the expulsion of the false 
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“ ‘ And thou, my Word, begotten Son ! by thee 
“ ‘ This I perform ; ' speak thou, and be it done ! 

“ ‘ My overshadowing Spirit * and Might with thee 
“ ‘ I send along : ride forth, and bid the deep 
“ ‘ Within appointed bounds be heaven and earth; 

“ ‘Boundless the deep,’ because I AM who fill 
“ ‘ Infinitude; nor vacuous the .space, 

“ ‘Though I, uncircumscrib’d myself, retire, 

“ ‘ And put not forth my goodness, which is free 
“ ‘ To act, or not : necessity, and chance, 

“ ‘Approach not me ; and what I will is fate.” 

‘‘ ^ spake the Almighty, and to what ho spake 
“ His Word, the filial Godhead, gave effect. 

“ Immediate are the acts of God, more swift 
‘‘ Than time, or motion ; but to human cars 
‘‘ Cannot without process of speech be told — 

“ So told, as earthly notion can receive. 

“ Great triumph and rejoicing was in heaven, 

“ When such was heard declar’d the Almighty’s will : 

‘‘ Glory they sung to the Most High ‘ — good will 
“ To future men, and in their dwellings peace — 

“ Glory to him, whose just avenging ire 
“ Had driven out the ungodly from his sight 
“ And the habitations of the just — to him 
‘‘ Glory and praise, whose wisdom had ordain'd 
“ Good out of evil to create — instead 
‘‘ Of spirits malign, a better race to bring 
iM ‘‘ Into their vacant room, and thence diffuse 


•ngeln,lill filled up by mankind. Meantime the good angela were to enlarge ibefrreef- 
deneeSy and lo in aome measure fill up the vacant space. 

t The propriety of this Grscism, in using the present lime for the future, U shown by 
1T6: all future things are present to him. See Col. i. T.) 

• Luke i. 3S: “The power of the Most High shall overshadow ihee.’^ As the Spirit of 
Uie Father cooperated in the creation (Gen. i. it is here said to be sent along with tbo 
Son.-<^.) 

• Thus Pearce explains this passage : The deep is boundless, but the space contained 
in it is not vacuous and empty, because there is an inliiiitudc, and i till it. Though I, 
who am myself uncircumscribed, set botinds to iiiy goodness, and do not cicrl it every- 
where, yet neither necessity nor chance influences my actions. There should be a pe- 
riod after “space,” and only a comma after “not” (i72;, according to this cxplanaiioo, 
adopted by some of the best modem oommenlalors. 

^ Tbit doctrine has been expressed by the heathen poets. Lucan, Pliarsal. v. Oi 
* " denK mafnoBqae po(cns(]ue 

Sire ranit falum. ku quod jubet ipse canendo 
Fli falow.”— — 

See the speech of the Deity in Plato's Timaeus. This dialogue appears lo have been often 

consulted by Milton in bis account of the creation.— r.) 

• The angels are very properly represented as ushering in the creation with a hymn 
similar to that sung at the birth of Christ, Luke it. I4. Bentley proposes lo read “lo 
God Most High,” as more opposed lo “men” after, and agreeing better with the words 
of SL Luke.— fiV.) 
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‘ Silence, ye troubled waves, and thou, deep, peace!’’ 
“ Said then the omnific Word ; ‘your discord end 
“ Nor staid ; ’ but, on the wings of Cherubim 
“ Uplifted, in paternal glory rode 
“ Far into Chaos, and the world unborn ; 

“ For Chaos heard his voice. Him all his train 
“ Follow'd in bright procession, to behold 
“ Creation, and the wonders of his might. 

“ Then staid the fervid wheels; ’ and in his hand 
“ He took the golden compasses,’ prepar'd 
“ In God’s eternal store, to circumscribe 
“ This universe, and all created things : 

“ One foot’ he centred, and the other turn’d 
“ Round through the vast profundity obscure ; 

“ And said, ‘ Thus far extend — thus far thy bounds — 

“ ‘ This be thy just circumference, 0 world ! ’ 

“ Thus God the heaven created ; thus the earth — 

“ Matter unform'd and void : * darkness profound 
“ Cover’d the abyss; but on the wat’ry calm 
“ His brooding wings the Spirit of God outspread,’ 

“ And vital virtue infus’d, and vital warmth, 

“ Throughout the fluid mass; but downward purg’d 
“ The black, tartareous, cold, infernal dregs, 

“ Adverse to life : then founded, then conglob’d 
J 40 “ Like things to like ; the rest to several place 


1 The brevilT of this command is one of the sublime beauties that Longinus admired 
in the Mosaic history of the creation. The choice and arrangement of the words and tho 
metre rendre the line beautifully expressive; the first foot being a trochee, and the last 
a spondee. The spondaic lines occasionally introduced in Greek and Roman hexameter 
verse («. e. lines having a spondee in place of a dactyl in the second last foot) were 
eminently calculated for emphasis, and fixing the attention. There are several beau- 
tiful examples in Virgil, ^En. il. 08 .■ — 

** CoDftlUU alqae ocoUa Pbrytis agmlaa circamapoxlt.** 

JEn. viii. 679 

*' Com patribo*. popoloqoc, peoatibas «t masDU DU.” 

Upton says, no poet ever equalled this beauty but Sbakspcarc, Macbeth, act ii.:— 

” Wb«t bath qoenched them, bath giveo rae Are.— Barkl— peace!— (iV.) 

* Virg. Georg. Iv.:— 

“ Haud mora; coDltnoo matria prccepta faceiall.*' 

The sudden break and pause in the beginning of the line, and the rapid and lofty swell 
of the remainder and of the two next lines, which must be read with one full volume of 
voice, is an instance of matchless beauty of versification. 

• “Pervldis rolis, (Hor. Od. i.). 

* From Proverbs viii. 27. So Dionys. Perieg. ad finem 

AUTO< TK TO^vwcetv?o, 

Kate ^xOv'J (iifJLW eaVixv #tt«r^qT«o (/?.) 

• f. €. of the compass. 

s “The earth was without form and void,” (Gen. i. 3,) t. e. il was empty of any Ihinff 
regularly formed, or of living things.^ iV.) 

7 See note on i. 3t. 
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“ Dispnried ; and, bctwron, spun out the air : 

“ And earth, self-balanc'd, on her centre hung.' 

“ ‘ I.et there be light ! ’ said God : and forthwith light 
" Ethereal — first of things — (|uintcssencc pure, 

“ Sprung from the deep ; and from her native East 
“ To journey through tlie aery gloom began, 

“ Sphered in a radiant cloud ; for yet the sun 
“ Was not ; she in a cloudy tabernacle 
“ Sojourn’d the while. God saw the light was good ; 

“ -And light from darkness by the hemisphere 
“ Divided : light the Day, and darkness Night, 

“ He nam’d. Thus was the First Day ev’n and morn ; * 
“ Nor past uncelebrated, nor unsung, 

“ Ity the celestial quires, when orient light 
“ Exhaling first from darkness they beheld — 

“ Itirth-day of heaven and earth I with joy, and shout, 

“ The hollow universal orb they fill'd;’ 

“ And touch’d their golden harps, and hymning prais’d 
“ God and his works ; Creator him they sung, 

‘'"Both when First Ev’ning was, and when First Morn. 

“ Again, tiod said, ‘ Let there bo firmament* 


1 The reader must compare Hi. 7o8. What ia practically utcful in the comtnrauries 
of several critics is this Founded then conKiobed/' laid as a foundation, 

(farif; so Psalm Uxtit. 11 , and then cemented in one globe or bmly, the different por> 
tions of Ibe elements of the same kind that «ere scattered all through the abyss, uniting 
the scaUered particles of Arc. earth, sea, and air.— “Tlie resl;"i. e. the particles that 
did not or could not harmonise, and were unlit for composing the earih,flcw off to other 
places, perhaps to form the planets and lixed start. Or, ** the rest** means the slhereal 
quintessence" (iii.7ic,) which composed the luminous bodies, or those particles of 
matter which wc rati /Ira ^atid whose properties are light and heat) and which consli> 
tuted the light" mentioned immediately after, as preceding the creation of the iun. 
l.ucret. V. 438:— 

' Dinriirfra inde loci portes capere, p«re> 

Cam psribDi JoQ|l res.” 

Cicero, do Nat. Deor. : ** Ac principio terra nnivorsa eernalur, locata in media sedo 
mundi soUda eighbosa, ct undique ipsa in sese $uisnutibus(xmy/o6<ita." Ovid. Met.i.:— 

— “CImimtmo pendcbal In acre tcllti# 

Pondcrltuis libraU suU." 

4 Ctesar (Bel. Gal.) says, that the Dniids commenced their division of lime with the 
evening. 

8 Taken from Job xxtvlii. 4, 7. The great round of the universe, v>hich was concave, 
and without creahires.— (>.) 

4 The Hebrew which was rendered in Greek or /irmamenl, properly means 

an expanse; and it is so in the margin of our Bible. St. Augustine on Genesis says, ‘‘It is 
not called firmament because it is .i firm, solid body, but l>erause it is a partition, firm 
and immoveable, between the upper .ind Uic neUier waters." Some have thought lhat 
the upper waters were masses of real water formed by vapours drawn up to the middle 
region of the air from the earth, and sometimes descending in floods of rain, and lhat 
by this is meant “the flood-gates of heaven were opened," (Gen vii. ii). Hut Milton 
agrees with those who called it the “ cryslalline heaven," which lie calls the “crystal* 
line ocean," from iu giasay clearness resembling water. So he thinks, as God founded 
the earth on waters, be established the 'whole frame of the heavenly bodies in a calm 
crystalline sea surrounding them, to prevent all disturbance from the oeighbourhood 
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*• ‘ Amid tho waters, and let it divide 
“ ‘ The waters from the waters; ' and God made 
“ The firmament — expanse of liquid, pure, 

“ Transparent, elemental air, diffus'd 

“ In circuit to the uttermost convex 

“ or this great round — partition firm and sure, 

“ The waters underneath from those above 
“ Dividing : for as earth, so he the world 
“ Built on circumlluous waters calm, in wide 
“ Crystalline ocean, and the loud misrule 
“ Of Chaos far remov’d ; lest fierce extremes 
“ Contiguous might distemper tho whole frame. 

“ And heaven ' he nam’d the firmament ; so ev'ii 
“ And morning chorus sung tho Second Day. 

“ The earth was form’d, but in tho womb as yet 
“ Of waters, embryon immature, involv’d,* 

“ Appear’d not : over all the face of earth 
“ Main ocean flow’d, not idle; but, with warm 
“ Prolific humour soil’ning all her globe, 

“ Fermented the great mother to conceive, 

“ Satiate with genial moisture : ’ when God said, 
“ ‘ Be gather’d now, ye waters under heaven, 

“ ‘ Into one place, and let dry land appear.’ * 

“ Immediately the mountains huge appear 
“ Emergent, and their broad bare backs upheave 
“ Into the clouds : their tops ascend tho sky : 

“ So high as heav'd tho tumid hills, so low 
“ Down sunk a hollow bottom, broad, and deep— 
“ Capacious bed of waters : thither they 
“ Hasted with glad precipitance, uproll’d, 

“ As drops on dust conglobing from tho dry ; 

593 “ Part rise in crystal wall, or ridgo direct. 


of chiiot. See PMlm ci». 3 j cilviii. 4 i ciiiri. 8 ; 3 Pci. III. S.— {JV., U.) Milton arlfully 
embodies both notions of Srniamcnt, by calling it an “exponac, and ^rm partition 
and 1 think a close examination of his words will show that he thought the upper waters 
were waters sis reality^ and not appearing so from their clearness: ** As the earth, so 
he- the world built' on circumlluous waters.** He quotes the words of Scripture, and is 
salisHed with their obvious meaning. ’ 

I Milton follows the Hebrew opinion, of there being three he,ivens; the first, that in 
which the clouds move and birds fly ; the second, the starry heaven ; the third, the re- 
sidence of the angels, and the scat of God’s glory. He speaks here of the first, as ho 
mentions the others in other places. — (.iV.) 
a Wrapped up, as an unfinished offspring. . - . „ , j 

a Warmed and swelled the earth our great mother which was ‘ satiate (satiated, or 
saturated, or impregnated', with “genial” or propagating moisture. 

* So in Gen i. 9. But Milton enlarges on the passage in Genesis with great poetic 
force and beauty. The numbers of the following verses seem to rise with the inountains 
and sink with the waters | be seems to have had his eye on Psalm civ. 6, and following 
verses.— <JV.) 
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‘‘ For haste ; such flight the great command impress'd 
“ On tlie swift floods : as armies at the call 
“ Of trumpets (for of armies thou hast heard) 

“ Troop to their standard ; so the wat’ry throng, 

“ Wave rolling after wave, where way they found ; 

“ If steep, with torrent rapture ; ‘ if through plain, 

“ Soft ebbing; nor withstood them rock or hill ; 

“ But they, or under ground, or circuit wide 
“ With serpent error wand’ring, found their way, 

“ And on the washy ooze deep channels w ore ; 

“ (Easy, ere God had bid the ground be dry,) 

“ All, but within those banks, where rivers now 
“ Stream, and perpetual * draw their humid train. 

“ The dry land, earth, and the great receptacle 
“ Of congregated waters, he called seas ; 

“ And saw that it was good : and said,’ ‘ Let the earth 
" ‘ Put forth the verdant grass, herb yielding seed, 

‘ And fruit-tree yielding fruit after her kind, 

“ ‘ Whose seed is in herself upon the earth I ’ 

“ He scarce had said, when the bare earth, till then 
“ Desert, and bare, unsightly, unadorn'd, 

“ Brought forth the tender grass, whose verdure clad 
“ Her universal face with pleasant green ; 

“ Then herbs of every leaf that sudden flower'd,* 

“ Opening their various colours, and made gay 
“ Her bosom, smelling sweet : and, these scarce blown. 

“ Forth flourish’d thick the clust’ring vine — forth crept 
“ The swelling gourd ‘ — up stood the corny reed 
m “ Embattled in her field, and the humble shrub, 


1 So **gUd precipiUnce/* wUh rushing delight. ~(^.) 

* As the earth bad only just emerged from the waters, it was one great washy oose, 
slime and mud ; and channels were easily worn into it by the streaming water, till it 
bad become all dry, ererywhere, except within the banks of these rivers. The rivers 
arc imagined as persons of great quality, the length of their robes training after them. 
This part of the description cannot be read otherwise than slowly, and so as to give the 
mind a picture of the thing described.^!}.) The ancients feigned rivers to be divinities. 
**Perpetaar* is here an adjective, used, as elsewhere, to mean continued, unbroken, like 
the I..atin perpeiuuiy as ** agmen perpetuum, fossa perpelua, dies perpetuus,'* etc. ; and 
not used adverbially, as Todd thinks. 

s Thele are the words of Genesis {. lO, 

* See 9 Esdras vi. 44.— (T.) 

s Propertius ir. it. 43:— 

Ccinileofl cucomis, fwmtdoque racorbiU veolre.* 

The common reading was sme//iw^, which Bentley has well changed into rtPcZ/tn^, the 
mistake being a misprint; as pourdr are a numerous family, tmelling, though it suits 
with some kinds of the gourd, docs not suit with nil the particulars of that tribe, as 
stee/ftA^ does ; and Hilton hera assigns to each of tbo other species, the vine, reed, 
shrub, busb, a general epithet, which suits with all of the same species.— {P.>— ^Comy 
reed." The Aoniy reed, from eomuy horn, stood upright among the andergrowtbs of 
nature, like a grove of spoars, ora battalion with pikes aloft. Coroeus (Lat.), of or 
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“ And bush with frizzled hair implicit : * * last, 

“ Rose, as in dance, the stately trees, and spread 
" Their branches hung-willi copious fruit, or gcnim'd 
“ Their blossoms : * with high woods the hills were crown'd ; 
“ With tufts the valleys, and each fountain-side; 

“ With borders long the rivers; that earth now 
“ Seem’d like to heaven, a seat where gods might dwell, 

“ Or wander with delight,’ and love to haunt 
“ Her sacred shades. Though God had yet not rain’d 
“ Upon the earth, and man to till the ground 
“ None was ; but from the earth a dewy mist 
“ Went up, and water’d all the ground, and each 
“ Plant of the field, which, ere it was in the earth, 

- “ God made, and every herb, before it grew 

“ On the green stem. God saw that it was good : ’ 

“ So cv’n and morn recorded the Third Day.’ 

“ Again the Almighty spake : ‘ Let there be lights 
“ ‘ High in the expanse of heaven to divide 
“ ‘The day from night; and let them be for signs, 

‘ For seasons, and for days, and circling years ; ’ 

“ ‘ And let them be for lights, as I ordain 
“ ‘ Their oillce in the firmament of heaven, 

“ * To give light on the earth : ’ and it was so. 

“ And God made two great lights, (great, for their use 
“ To man,) the greater to have rule by day, 

“ The less by night, altern;’ and made the stars, 
u» “ And set them in the firmament of heaven. 


like This ciplanation is adopted by the best modem commentators ; but, 

in my opinion, “corny” here is in rererence not to comu, born, but to cornua, tbo 
comeil tree, whose hard pointed branches resembled horn, and were used for spears. 

1 “ Hair,” like coma in Latin, is used for leaves, and branches; and “implicit,” («m- 
pltctlua) is entangled.— (iV.) 

* Put forth their blossoms, from gemirutre (Lat.) to bud forth. Bentley thinks it plain 

that Milton gave it, “gemmed with blossoms,” taking for a participle, as 

“Aung” is. But ** gemmed'* may be a verb, as **tpread” is. And to gem their blos- 
soms, is an expression of the same poetical cast as blooming ambrosial fruit,” iv. 3t9. 
-<P0 Johnson quotes this passage as the example of “ gem," r. n. meaningt ** to bud 
forth, and priols it with a semicolon after “fruit." In ibis case, “blossoms" must bo 
taken as the nominative to **gcmmed.” 

s A manifest allusion to Homer, when he describes Mercury surveying with delight 
the bowers of Calypso, Odyss. v. 7^:— 

Ev^x x' eretrx xx( xOxvxrOi «(/» fci>ldwv 
OlHffxtTo <Ajv, xxt u/spOern f/tteiv njiv. (Siil.) 

4 Taken from Gen. ii. 4— d. 

• “Recorded.” Celebrated. This was done by the“chonis’*(275); by “harps” (4S0). 
What is done by the voices and instruments is poetically ascril^d to the time in which 
they were employed.— f fl.) 

4 Taken from Gen. i. i4— is. 

y Hilton jadtciously has added these words to explain the words, “ two great lights,* 
for they were not greater than all other planels.-^iV.) “Allern,” (o/famu#,) alter- 
nately. 
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“ To illuminate the earth, and rule the day 
“ In their vicissitude, and rule the night, 

“ And light from darkness to divide. God saw, 

“ Surveying his great work, that it was good : 

“ For oi celestial bodies first the sun, 

“ A inik'hly sphere he fram'd, unlighlsome first, 

“ Though of ethereal mould ; then form’d the moon 
“ Globose, and every magnitude of stars; 

“ And sow’d with stars the heaven, thick as a field : 

“ Of light by far the greater part he took, 

“ Transplanted from her cloudy shrine, and plac’d 
“ In the sun’s orb, made porous to receive 
“ And drink the liquid light; firm to retain 
“ Her gather’d beams — great palace now of light. 

“ Hither, as to their fountain, other stars ‘ 

“ Repairing, in their golden urns draw light; ’ 

“ And hence the morning planet gilds her horns : 

“ By tincture, or reflection, they augment 
“ Their small peculiar,* though, from human sight 
“ So far remote, with diminution seen. 

“ First in his East the glorious lamp was seen, 

“ Regent of day, and all the horizon round 
“ Invested with bright rays, jocund to run 
“ His longitude through heaven’s high road;* the gray 
“ Dawn, and the Pleiades,* before him danc’d, 

“ Shedding sweet influence. Less bright the moon, 

>76 “ But opposite in levell’d West was set — 


1 9o lh« lun if called by Lucretius the fovniain of liquid tightf v. 282:— 

"Larans Hrtn liqaldi font laninis stberent aol 
Irriftl aiiidue r<rlom candora raccQll.'* 

Other stars,"’ i. e. the planets, as appears by liis mcDtioniog Ibe morning star, or 
planet Venus.— (iV.) 

1 Aristopb. Nub. 271 

Etr' NtfVyv vfJVTMv x/jyatwj nfs&x9V9tv. — (Sfil.) 

I Like the Latin peeu/tum, small prirate property or possession acquired by ser- 
vants. 

t This passage alludes to Psalm xix. S : **The sun is a bridegroom coming from his 
rhamber, and rcjoiceih as a giant to run his course.'^ Spencer, in a passage of esqui> 
site poetry, alludes to the same text, Fairy Queen, I. v. 2.*— 

" And Pbtsbati, freth as bridDfrooin to faU mala, 
came daticios forlb. stiakins hii dawle haira." 

— “ Longitude" here means the sun’s course from cast to west in a straight line. See 
iii. 578.— <P., r.) 

s The Pleiades rise about the time of the vernal equinox, and arc hence called Ferpi- 
lia. By this it would seem that Milton thought the creation was in spriug, according to 
the common opinion, Yirg. Geor. ii. 33S:— 

" ver Ulud eral ; aer maenus aaatmt 

Orbla, at hibernia partebaot Qatihtia Kurf, 

Cum primaa Incem pecudea bauaera,’*eU.— (*^ ) 
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“ His mirror, with full face borrowing her light 
“ From him ; for other light she needed none 
“ In that aspect ; and still that distance keeps 
“ Till night; then in the East her turn she shines, 

“ Revolv’d on heaven's great axle, and her reign 
“ With thousand lesser lights dividual * holds, 

“ With thousand thousand stars, that then appear’d 
“ Spangling the hemisphere : then first adorn’d 
“ With their bright luminaries that set and rose, 

“ Glad ev’ning and glad morn crown'd the Fourth Day. 

“ And God said,* ‘ Let the waters generate 
“ ‘Reptile* with spawn abundant, living soul: 

“ ‘ And let fowl fly above the earth, with wings 
*' ‘ Display’d on th’ open firmament of heaven ! ’ 

“ And God created the great whales,* and each 
“ Soul living, each that crept, which plentcously 
“ The waters generated by their kinds; 

“ And every bird of w ing after his kind ; 

“ And saw that it was good, and bless 'd them, saying, 
“ ‘ Be fruitful, multiply ; and, in the seas, 

“ ‘ And lakes, and running streams, the waters fill ; 

“ ‘ And let the fowl be multiplied on the earth! ’ 

“ Forthwith the sounds and seas, each creek and bay, 
“ With fry innumerable swarm, and shoals 
“ Of fish, that, with their fins and shining scales, 

40J “ Glide under the green wave, in sculls* that oft 


> Divided; like Ihe Lalin ditiduut, vhidh is sometimes used tor dirifui. So he uses 
the word, lii. 85. 

• Taken from Gen. i. 20—23. 

• Here means, r reeping things, i. e. the creeping things of the wafer, so in Psalm civ. 
3S: **lho great and wide sea, wherein are creeping things innumerable, both small and 
great beasts.** He also mentions ** creeping things," in his description of the sixth daj’s 
creation (4S3\ t. e, creeping things of the earth. — 'P., T.) Addison remarks, that it is 
surprising how the poet could, within the compass of a space so btler, describe the 
whole creation with so much minuteness, accuracy, and beauty, as well the formation 
of the material world and all its parts, as all its productions from the reptile to the 
whale. 

4 Whales’* (xnT<a) was a name given by the ancients to all large animals of tho 
deep.— (5/»7.) 

« Shoals and “sculls,*’ (from the Saxon iceo/a, an assembly) both mean large collec- 
tions of Hah. What is called a shoal in one place is called a skull in another. Hence U 
is said by the coroiucntalors ihal**shoals of fish that glide in skulls" is an incorrect 
mode of speaking. 1 apprehend that Milton meant a distinction (if it were not recog- 
nised in bis lime) between the two words; “shoal” signifying the ichule aggregate 
multitude of the migrating tisbes, and “scull," the separate bodies or assemblages into 
which it is divided. This division of the general mass into sections, which lake separate 
courses, is a well-known fact ; and they move along in dense bodies, resembling sand 
banks. The shoal divides in the Northern ocean into three bodies, or skulls : one moves 
along the German ocean, coasting the east of Britain ; another through the Irish Sea ; and 
a third skirls the western coast oflreland. The commeiilators omit what is more worthy 
of notice— the synUx of “sAoa/r.’* Js it— “the seas swarm, and shoals iicarm?" or “the 
seas swarm with fry innumerable and iciiA shoals?’* if the first, Is ihcr^not here a bold. 
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“ Bank the mid sea : part single, or with mate, 

“ Graze the sea-weed their pasture, and though groves 
“ Of coral stray ; ' or, sporting witli quick glance, 

“ Show to the sun their wav’d coats dropt with gold; 

“ Or, in their pearly shells at ease, attend 
“ Moist nutriment ; or, under rocks, their food 
“ In jointed armour watch : * on smooth, the seal 
“ And bended dolphins play : ’ part huge of bulk, 

•' Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, 

“ Tempest the ocean : there leviathan,* 

“ Hugest of liying creatures, on the deep 
“ Stretch’d like a promontory, sleeps or swims, 

“ And seems a moving land ; and at his gills 
“ Draws in, and at his trunk spouts out, a sea.‘ 

“ Meanwhile the tepid eaves, and fens, and shores, 

“ Their brood as num’rous hatch, from the egg that, soon 
“ Bursting with kindly rapture, forth disclos’d 
“ Their callow young ; but feather’d soon, and fledge,' 

“ They summ'd their pens ; ’ and, soaring the air sublime, 

“ With clang despis’d the ground, under a cloud 
«} “ In prospect : ' there the eagle and the stork 


Aod rather an unusual exercise of the poetic license, in saying, teas and shoals of fishes 
twarm? If the second, what is the difference between fry innumerable and shoals? 
As to the first opinion, there are instances in the Classics and in Milton, where one verb 
refers to two subjects — metaphorically to the one, and strictly to the other As to the 
second opinion, the solution lies in ibc word “/ry/' incipient matter, or the first 
moving bodies, compared with the shoah, or full grown fishes. 

t Coral is a production of the sea, and was commonly ranked among marine plants. 
Kerchcr supposed that coral forests grew at the bottom of the sea. This is enough to 
Justify Milton. The ancients believed that the plants were quite soft while under water, 
but got hard on exposure to the air. Sec Ov.Mei. iv. 7S0. Hut it is now known that the tops 
of the branches only are a lillie soft, which become petrified when exposed to the air~ 
(N.) It properly is composed of a congeries of small marine animals, of the polypus 
kind, mixed with calcareous earth. It is fished up by divers, furnished with an iron in- 
strument, from rocky caverns in the bottom of the sea at a great depth. In warm lati- 
tudes, the ae.cumulation of this matter rises into islands. 

s The shells of lobsters, etc. and armour, very much resemble one another. In the 
civil wars, there was a regiment of horse so completely armed, that they were called 
“Sir Arthur Haselrig’s lobsters.”— {y.} 

s Dolphins are not more bent than other fishes, but the word alludes to the curve their 
backs form as they spring forward out of the water, and plunge down again. So Ov. 
Fast. ii. iiS: “tergo dciphina recurvo.” Their sportive habit is mentioned by Virgil, 
JEn. V. $9S: “ludunlque perundas.”— (A^.) 

* It is remarked, that the slow, halting, and, as it were, awkward motion of the num- 
bers in this passage, are admirably contrived to express Ibe sense ; and that ** tempest," 
used as a verb, increases the labour of the verse, while it adds force to the description. 
It is evident, that by “ leviathan ” here be means the vAu/e, no matter how learned cii- 
ties may apply the leviathan in the book of Job to the crocodile. See note on i. 200 . He 
distinctly mentions the crocodile (474) as an amphibious animal; whereas leviathan is 
a fish. 

s So Ov.Met. iii. 686: “Acceptum patulis mare naribus cOlant. — 

a For fledged, as iii. 627. So “satiate’* for satiated. 

7 “Pens," from penna, feather, wing. “Sum” is a term in falconry : a hawk is said 
to be full ** summed" when its feathers are full grown. See Par. Reg. i. i4.—*(ff.) 

* Wilboat quoting the various and conflicUng interpretations of commentators, 1 may 
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" On cliffs and cedar-tops their eyries build : 

“ Part, loosely wing the region ; part, more wise, 

“ In common, rang’d in figure wedge their way, 

“ Intelligent of seasons, and set forth 
“ Their aery caravan, high over seas 
“ Flying, and over lands, with mutual wing 
“ Easing their flight ; so steers the prudent crane 
“ Her annual voyage, borne on winds ; the air 
“ Floats as they pass,' fann’d with unnumbcr’d plumes. 
“ From branch to branch the smaller birds with songs 
" Solac’d the woods,* and spread their painted wings 
“ Till ev'n ; nor then the solemn nightingale * 

“ Ceas’d warbling, but all night tun’d her soft lays. 

“ Others, on silver lakes and rivers, bath’d 
“ Their downy breast; the swan, with arched neck 
“ Between her white wings mantling proudly, rows 
“ Her state with oary feet ;* yet oft they quit 
“ The dank, and, rising on stiff pennons, tower 
442 “ The mid aiireai sky. Othere on ground 


$9j, tbal the meaning appears to me to bo, that in the disUnce, when seen from the 
earth, they appeared as under a cloud, or dial iheir muUitudo then presented a cloud 
over the earth. ** Prospect," in the occasional sense or proipceiuSj means sometimes, 
as 556, a distant view. 

1 So Jer. viii. 7. This heaultful description of birds of passage, such as cranes, geese, 
storks, ducks, swallows, flying in winter from northern to southern and warmer cli> 
males, is worranled by a passage in Pliny’s Natural History, i. 32. **Tbey forma wedge, 
in order the belter to cleave the wind, the leaders being at first in front at the apei, 
those behind resting their necks on the tails of those before. When tbe leadersare tired, 
they fly back to the rear, and those next them take ibcir place; and thus a successive 
course of laborious duly and relief is kept up during the whole voyage, each taking his 
turn." Sec Cicero, de Nat. Deor. ii. 48.— (A.. T.) The llgure in the word “caravan" is 
most poetic and just. The inhabitants of the deserts of Asia and Africa, when making 
their periodical journeys for the purposes of iraflic (or religion, in pilgrimage to tbo 
tomb of Mahomet), travel in caracans, or companiet, for the sake of general case and 
security, through those lonely and trackless regions. — “Tbe air floats," I apprehend, 
means, that the action of their wings gives a vibrating motion to the air near them, like 
that of agitated water under a floating body. Todd gives a passage fromtbe Prometiieas 
Vinci, of ^scbylua (125) somewhat analogous to this line 

llTS/^vY'jtv /iiiexii 

I Virgil, £n. vil. 83 ;»> 

vario clrcomque sopraqua 
AMMtn ripit rolucres. et flumluli alveo. 

Alhera mulcebant caMlu, iQCoqae rolahaol.'' 

3 Milton has often described the nightingale, and more beautifolly than all poeU pot 
together. Newton enumerates most of the passages in bis works that refer to her. Par. 
Lost, iii. 37; iv. 602 , 77t ; y. 4o; viii. 5i8; and more particularly 11 Penseroso, besides 
passages in his sonnets. 

* Silius lialicus, as Wakclicid remarks, says the swan '‘rows with her feel the sileol 
waves." Pedibus tacilas eremigat undas," xiv. i90. But no poet has ever attempted 
any thing like this description. Homer barely designates the swan as “the long-necked." 
The allusion to the arched neck, when it bows its head, and tho wings half spread like 
a mantle, u it swlmi along in stalely dignity, are pictures truly beautiful, as they are 
natural. 
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“ Walk’d firm ; the crested cock whose clarion sounds 
“ The silent hours, and the other whose pay train 
“ .\dorns him, colour'd with the florid hue 
“ Of rainbows and starry eyes.* The waters thus 
“ With fish replenish’d, and the air with fowl, 

“ Ev’ning and morn solemniz'd the Fifth Day. 

“ The Sixth, and of creation last, arose 
“ With ev'ninp harps and matin : when God said, 

“ ‘ Let the earth bring forth soul living * in her kind, 

“ ‘ Cattle, and creeping things, and beasts of the earth, 

“ ‘Each in their kind! ’ 

“ The earth obey’d, and straight 
“ Opening her fertile womb, teem’d at a birth 
“ Innum’rous living creatures, perfect forms, 

“ Limb’d and full grown. Out of the ground uprose, 

“ As from his lair, the w ild beast, where he wons * 

“ In forest wild, in thicket, brake, or den ; 

“ Among the trees in pairs they rose, they walk’d : 

“ The cattle, in the lields and meadows green: 

“ Those rare ‘ and solitary ; these in flocks 
“ Pasturing at once, and in broad herds * upsprung. 

“ The grassy clods now calv’d ; * now half appear’d 
“ The tawny lion, pawing to get free 
“ His hinder parts; then springs, as broke from bonds, 

'• And rampant shakes his brinded'' mane : the ounce, 

“ The libbard,' and the tiger, as the mole 
“ Rising, the crumbled earth above them threw 
“In hillocks : the swift stag from under ground 
“ Bore up his branching head : scarce from his mould 
“ Behemoth, biggest born of earth, upheav’d 
An “ His vastness: ’ fleec'd the flocks and bleating rose, 


) alludes (o (he peacock^ in whose (ail, (he hundred eyes of Argus were fabled (o 
have been planted by Juno, after he was slain by Mercury. 

* Gen. i. 24. Though, in (his passage of Genesis, our lranslationhas“livingrrfo/ure,*' 
yet Millon follows, as he usually does, the Hebrew text, in which it is ^Miviiig xoyf.” By 
Borne strange niislako fowl was printed in the early editions for ;.V.) 

s “ Lair,'’ layer, or bed. — “Wons, '"dwells. Both Saxon words, 
i ( Lai. ror«*,) scattered here and there ; a benevolent provision of the Divine goodnes* 
not to make beasts of prey numerous and gregarious, like cattle. — (JV.) 

» Spreading widely and numerously. So 11. xi. 678 : A(iro)tx«)xrc' otr/t^v — <Af.) 
s He supposes the beasts to rise out in perfect form, limbed and full grown, as Raphael ^ 
bad painted this subject before in the Vatican. To calte is a general word signifying *' to 
bring forth,*' and does not relate to cows only. Addison particularly comrnenda this 
metaphor, and the entire description of the beasts rising out of the earth.— (JV.) 

7 Tbo same as brended, from the Saxon brennan, to burn; hence, brown; originally, 
marked wiUi a brown colour; bcnce, streaked. See Johnson's Did. Todd's ed. 
s Used by the old poets for leopard. 

s The numbers admirably express the heaviness and unwicldtncss of tbee/epAanf, for 
it is plainly the elephant that Milton means, though Bochart and others say that “ babe- 
moUi'* was the river-horse, "fhe alliteration here, or the same letter commencing a 
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“ As plants : ambiguous between sea and land, ^ 

“ The river-horse, and scaly crocodile. 

“ At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, 

“ Insect or worm : those wav’d their limber fans 
“ For wings, and smallest lineaments exact 
•' In all the liv’ries deck’d ' of summer’s pride, 

“ With spots of gold and purple, azure and green ; 

“ These, as a line, their long dimension drew, 

“ Streaking the ground with sinuous trace ; not all 
“ Minims of nature; some of serpent-tind, 

“ Wondrous in length and corpulence, involv’d 
“ Their snaky folds, and added wings.’ First crept 
“ The parsimonious emmet, provident 
“ Of future ; ’ in small room large heart enclos’d ;* 

“ Pattern of just equality perhaps 
“ Hereafter, join’d in her popular tribes 
“ Of commonalty. Swarming next, appear’d 
“ The female bee,' that feeds her husband drone 
“ Deliciously, and builds her waxen cells 
“ With honey stor’d. The rest are numberless, 

“ And thou their natures know’st, and gav’st them names, 
“ Needless to thee repeated : nor unknown 
“ The serpent, subtlest beast of all the field, 

4DG “ Of huge extent sometimes,* with brazen eyes 


number of words in succession, is remarkable. \Vo had another instance (3S6) ** their 
broad baro backs upboaved.*' It is the same kind of beauty that is admired in Virgil, 
^n.i. 61 

" Hoe metuens molem^ue, et monift fnsaper altos 
See 2 Esdras vi. ■19. See 45i f T.) 

t ** Decked is a verb. Decked their smallest lineaments, exact in all the liveries, etc. 

a From Lat. mtnimws, the smallest (hings.^5erpen/s *MnvoIvcd their tiuiikp folds 
this does not contain tautology; for "iarytenf*' is a general word, and includes alt the 
creeping kind, at least several animals that are not snakes, nor have snaky folds.-- 
*'Some. . . added wings ; ’'it is common in poetry to represent the creature as doing 
that itself, which is done to it. So ix. 5i&, a ship is said to steer and shift her sail.’* 
So in Virgil’a Geor. ii. S35, it is said of Horae^ 

'* Scptemiitio am tlbi circamdedit •reet.’* 

A particular species of the serpent is mentioned again (495), with the plain view of 
making Adam more mindful of that aniaial which was to work bia ruin.—;/'.) 

I “Emmet,^ the ant. So Hor. i. Sat. i, speaking of it 

»'*haud igoara ac ooo iocauta rutarI.">-{.Y.) 

* So Virgil, Georg, iv. 83, says of liees : 

•* Iiiseoies animos angoito in ppctore Tenwnl.”— (tV.) 

6 It appears this is a fact, that not only the bees, but even the queen, feeds and allanda 
on the drones,- who live on the best of the honey, while the common bees live in a groat 
measure upon wax-—.iY.) 

s So Virg. iEn. U. 306 

Sancolnew exaperant auctoa. , 

Thus Olaus Magnus, xxi. 37, describes the Norwegian serpent.— (f.) 
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“ And hairy mane terrific, though to thee 
“ Not noxious, but obedient at thy cali. 

“ Now heaven in all her glory shone, and roll'd 
“ Her motions as tlie great first Mover’s hand 
“ First wheel’d their course : earth in her rich attire 
“ Consummate lovely smil’d ! air, water, earth, 

“ By fowl, fisli, beast, was flow n, was swum, was walk'd, 
“ Frequent ; and of the Sixth Day yet remain’d — 

“ Tliere wanted yet the master-work, the end 
“ Of all yel done ; a creature, who, not prone 
“ And brute as other creatures, but endu’d 
“ With sanctity of reason,' might erect 
“ Ills stature, and upright with front serene 
“ Govern the rest, self-knowing ; and from thence 
“ Magnanimous, to correspond with heaven : 

“ But grateful to acknowledge whence his good 
“ Descends; thither with heart, and voice, and eyes 
‘‘ Directed in devotion, to adore 
“ And w orship God Supreme, who made him chief 
“ Of all his works : therefore the Omnipotent 
“ Eternal Father (for where is not he 
“ Present?) thus to his Son audibly spake: 

“ ‘ Let us make now man in our image,* man 
“ ‘ In our similitude ; and let them rule 
“ ‘ Over the fish and fowl of sea and air, 

“ ‘ Beast of the field, and over all the earth, 

" ‘ And every creeping tiling that creeps tlie ground 1 ’ 

“ This said, he form’d thee, Adam, thee, 0 man! 

“ Dust of the ground, and in thy nostrils breath’d 
“ The breath of life ; in his own image he 
“ Created thee, in the image of God 
“ Express ; and thou becam’st a living soul. 
f 3 t “ Male he created thee; but thy consort 


1 Milton, as has been observed before, has Ovid necessarily in view, in his deaerip* 
lion of ibe creation. .Met. i. 76 r— 

*' SancUoi bit SDimil mentisoaa capaelas alia 
Deerai adhoc, et quod dominarl Id catera t>OMaL 

FlnxU In eniriem modcranliim ennria Dtrarom : 

Pronaque cum »;ic>cicnl animalia calcra Icrraoi, 

Os homiul lublirae dcdll; rtpluinquo tupri 
Jussit, 01 erccioa ad sldcra tollero Tultus.” 

Pearce )usUy observes that prone” in the sense of pronui, as used by good classic 
authors, concisely expresses what Ovid's *‘prona speclent terram” can ; and that ** sanc- 
tity of reason" concisely expresses Ovid’s entire first line. Stiliingdeet observes, ** sanc- 
tity of reason is the same as hofy reason, ns purity of love is pure /ore, clc. Sanctity 
of reason is more proper here, for sanctity is the eflect of reason, be/onyt to, or is ofil; 
I speak of an unassisted slate.” Milton’s interweaving with this description man’s duty 
la a peculiar beauty. 

• Taken from Gen. i. 36—^26. 
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“ Female, for race ; then bless 'd mankind, and said : 

“ ‘Befhiitful, multiply, and (111 the earth ; 

“ ‘ Su&dae it, and throughout dominion hold 
“ ‘Overfisborthesca, and fowl of the air, 

“ ‘And every living thing that moves on the earth.’ 

“ Wherever thus created,* for no place 
“ Is yet distinct by name, thence, as thou know’st, 

“ He brought thee into this delicious grove, 

“ This garden, planted with the trees of God, 

“ Delectable both to behold and taste ; 

“ And freely all their pleasant fruit for food 
“ Gave thee : all sorts are here that all th’ earth yields, 

“ Variety w ithout end : but of the tree 
“ Which, tasted, works knowledge of good and evil, 

“ Thou may’st not ; * in the day thou eat’st, thou diest ; 
“ Death is the penalty impos’d: beware, 

“ And govern well thy appetite ; lest Sin 
“ Surprise thee, and her black attendant Death. 

“ Here finish'd he, and all that he had made 
“ View’d,' and, behold, all was entirely good! ' 

“ So ev’n and morn accomplish’d the Sixth Day : 

“ Yet not till the Creator, from his w ork 
“ Desisting, though unwearied, up return’d, 

“ Up to the heaven of heavens, his high abode ; 

“ Thence to behold this new-created world, 

“ The addition of his empire — how it show’d 
“ In prospect* from his throne— how good — how fair, 

“ Answ’ring his great idea. Up he rode 
“ Follow’d with acclamation, and the sound 
“ Symphonious of ten thousand harps, that tun’d 
“ Angelic harmonies: the earth, the air 
“ Resounded, — (thou remember’st, for thou heard’st,) — 
“ The heavens and all the constellations rung, — 

“ The planets in their station ' list’ning stood, — 

“ While the bright pomp ascended jubilant. 

“ ‘ Open, ye everlasting gates ! ’ they sung, 

M “ ‘ Open, ye heavens! your living doors; ‘ let in 


> Gen. ii. S;— Lord planted a garden eastward in Eden; and there he pat the 
man whom he bad formed.” This seems to imply that man mas created in some ether 
place, and afterwards brought to paradise; therefore Milton says, ** Wkeretir thus 
created,'^ See 2 Esdras iii. 

s I. e. TasUf classically understood out of the previous participle fasted- 
s So Gen. i. 3i. There is something inexpressibly sublime in the following passages 
of the poem.— (.id.) Plato represents the Creator surveying his great work, and delight- 
ed with its answering bis great idea.— (T.) ^ Sec note on 4!2^. 

s The station of a planet is a term of art, when the planet appears to stand itill in its 
orbit.— (^.) 

* Psalm XXIV. 7 ; " Lift op your beads, 0 yo gales ; and bo ye lifted up ye everlasting 

IS 
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“ ‘ The great Creator from his work return’d 
“ ‘ Magnificent, his six days’ work, a w orld ! 

“ ‘ Open, and henceforth oft ; for God will deign 
“ ‘To visit oft the dwellings of just men, 

“ ‘Delighted; and with frequent intercourse 
“ ‘ Thither will send his winged messengers, 

“ ‘ On errands of supernal grace.’ So sung 
“ The glorious train ascending. He through heaven, 

“ That open’d wide her blazing portals, led 
“ To God’s eternal house direct the way ; 

“ A broad and ample road, w hose dust is gold, 

“ And pavement stars, as .stars to thee appear 
“ Seen in the galaxy,’ — that milky way ; 

“ Which nightly, as a circling zone, thou seest 
“ Powder’d with stars. 

“ And now on earth the Seventh 
“ Ev’ning arose in Eden, for the sun 
“ Was set, and twilight from the East came on, 

“ Forerunning night; when, at the holy mount 
“ Of heaven’s high-seated top, — the imperial throne 
“ Of Godhead fix’d for ever firm and sure, — 

“ The Filial Power arriv’d, and sat him down 
“ With his great Father: for he also went 
“ Invisible, yet staid,* (such privilege 
“ Hath Omnipresence,) and the work ordain’d, 

“ Author and End of all things ; and, from work 
“ Now resting, bless’d and hallow’d the Seventh Day,’ 

“ As resting on that day from all his work : 

“ But not in silence holy kept : the harp 
“ Had work, and rested not; the solemn pipe, 

“ And dulcimer, all organs of sweet stop, 

“ All sounds on fret* by string, or golden wire, 

“ Temper’d soft tunings, intermix’d with voice 
“ Choral, or unison : of incense clouds. 


doors ; and the King of glory shall come in.” This hymn was sung when the ark of God 
was carried up into the sanctuary on Mount Sion, and is understood as a prophecy of 
our Saviour's ascension into heaven ; and is therefore lilly applied by our author to the 
same divine Person’s ascending thither after be bad created the world.— (A.) 

t t. e. Set thickly as they are seen in the “Galaxy,” or “Milky Way,” so called from 
its whiteness.— “Galaxy,” •/»>«£:«, from yoO«, milk. Milton sometimes explains his 
Greek names; so Sip, “the clear hyaline, the ylatiy sea;” u>/Kyii. from pfoaa. — 

(V.) So also his ample and beautiful dellnition of the rivers of bell, if. STS, etc. 

> He was in heaven, and at the creation at the same time.— (A.) 

> So Gen. ii. 2 , 3. 

s On the finger-board of a bass-viol, for instance, are divisionr athwart, by which the 
sound is regulated and varied ; these divisions are called “ yre/x.” — (A.) By organs be- 
fore, be means aU wind instruments consisting of pipes, and of stops Couched by the 
hand.— A., A.J 
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“ Fuming from golden censers,' hid the mount. 

“ Creation and the six days’ acts they sung : 

“ ‘ Great are thy works, Jehovah ! * infinite 
“ ‘ Thy power! What thought can measure thee, or tongue 
“ ‘ Relate thee? Greater now in thy return 
“ ‘ Than from the giaiH ’ angels: thee that day 
“ ‘ Thy thunders magnified ; but to create 
“ ‘ Is greater, than created to destroy. 

“ ‘ Who can impair thee, Mighty King ! or bound 
“ ‘ Thy empire ? easily the proud attempt 
“ ‘ Of spirits apostate, and their counsels vain, 

“ ‘Thou hast repell'd; while impiously they thought 
“ ‘ Thee to diminish, and from thee withdraw 
“ ‘ The number of thy worshippers. Who seeks 
“ ‘ To lessen thee, against his purpose serves 
“ ‘ To manifest the more thy might : his evil 
“ ‘ Thou usest, and from thence creal’st more good. 

“ ‘Witness this new-made world, another heaven! 

“ ‘From heaven-gate not far, founded in view 
“ ‘ On the clear hyaline, the glassy sea 
“ ‘ Of amplitude almost immense, with stars 
“ ‘Numerous, and every star perhaps a world 
“ ‘ Of destin’d habitation ; but thou know’st 
“ ‘ Their seasons : among these, the scat of men, 

“ ‘Earth, with her nether ocean* circumfus'd, 

“ ‘ Their pleasant dwelling-place. Thrice happy men, 

“ ‘ And sons of men, whom God hath thus advanc’d ! 

“ ‘ Created in his image, there to dwell 
“ ‘ And worship him ; and in reward to rule 
“ ‘ Over his works, on earth, in sea, or air, 

“ ‘ And multiply a race of worshippers 
«3i “ ‘ Holy and just: thrice happy, if they know 


> In concerl, or soanding alone.—'* Of incense clouds;" the use of incense in heaven 
Is mentioned in Rev. viii. 3, 4 ; "And an angel came and stood at the altar, having a 
golden censer; end the smoke of the incense ascended up before God out of the angel’s 
hand." — (JV.) 

t Milton is generally orthodox. Here ho intimates the unity of Father and Son by the 
word Jehovah.— (^V.) 

3 This expression, "giant," ia not used to signify the stature and size of the angels, but 
that disposition of mind which is ascribed to the giants, namely, a fierce, aspiring, 
temper ; and this the Hebrew word, ffibbor, signifies, %hich is rendered a ffiani in Scrips 
ture.— P.) Thus, in Shakspeare ( Hen. YIll. act i. sc. 3,) Buckingham is called," a 
piani traitor— an oazn'rinp traitor." The word may be also explained by the expression, 
** spirits apoilaif,'* eio, apostate being the marginal reading in the Latin version of the 
Bible for the term giants^ Gen. vi. A.—[T.) 

* The " hyaline" or "glassy" is the same as the "crystalline ocean” above the firma- 
ment, 271. Rev. iv. 0 ; **And before the throne was a sea of glass, like unto crystal.”— 
(JV.) See note 578. 

» To distinguish it from the "crystalline ocean,” or the waters above the firmament.— 
CJV.) 
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“ ‘ Their happiness,' and persevere upright! ’ 

“ So sung they, and the empyrean rung 
“ With hallelujahs : thus was the Sabbath kept. 

“ And thy request think now' Tuirdl'd, that ask’d 
“ How first this world and face of things began, 

“ And what before thy memory v*as done 
“ From the beginning; that posterity, 

“ Inform’d by thee, might know. If else thou seck’st 
t4o “ Aught not surpassing human measure, say.” 

< Virg. Georg, ii. 458 

*' 0 forlDMtof nlraiam, lai li bona norint-*’ — f.V.) 
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Adam loqulret concerning celeiUal motloni ; is doublfully answered, and exhorted 
to search rather things more worthy of knowledge ; Adam assents ; and, still de- 
sirous to detain Raphael, relates to him what he remembered since his own crea- 
tion i his placing in Paradise ; his talk with God concerning solitnde and fit 
society; his first meeting and nuptials with Ere: hit discourse with the angel 
thereupon ; who, after admonitions repeated, departs, 


.The angel ended ; and in Adam's ear 
So charming left his voice, that he a whiie 
Thought him stiil speaking, still stood flx'd to hear 
4 Then, os new-wak'd, thus gratefully replied : ' 


* Thif book opens with a beautiful description of the impression which the discoone 
of the archangel madeon Adam. Adam afterwards, by a very natural curiosity, inquires 
concerning the motions of those celestial bodies which made the roost glorious appear- 
ance among the six days' works. The poet here, with a great deal of art, represents Eve 
as withdrawing from (his part of their conversation, to amusements more suitable to her 
sex. He well knew that the episode in this book, which is filled with accounts of his 
passion and esteem for Eve, would have been improper for her hearing ; and has there- 
fore devised vpry just and beautiful reasons for her retiring. — The angel’s returning a 
doubtful answer to Adam’s inquiries was not only proper for the moral reason which the 
poet assigns, but because it would have been improper to have given the sanction of an 
archangel to any particular system of philosophy. The chief points in the Ptolemaic and 
Copernican hypotheses are described \\ith great force and perspicuity, and at the same 
time dressed in pleasing and poetical images.— Adam, to detain the angel, enters after- 
wards into a detail of the circumstances in which he found himself placed after bis crea- 
tion ; as algo bis conversation with his Maker, and hit first meeting with Eve. There is 
no part of the poem more apt to raise (he attention of (he reader than ibis discourse of 
our great ancestor; as nothing canf be more surprising and delightful to us than to hear 
the sentiments that arose in the first man« while he was yet new and fresh from the bands 
of his Creator. The poet has interwoven every thing which is delivered on this subject 
by Holy Writ with so many beautiful imaginations of his own, that nothing can be con- 
ceived more juss and natural than (his whole episode. There are two very shining pas- 
sages that deserve notice : (he first, which contains a very noble moral, is 9i0, etc. The 
second begins at 299. There is no question hut our poet drew the image in what follows 
this from that in Virgil's Sixth Rook, when .Eneas and the Sybil stand before the ada- 
mantine gates, which are there described as shut upon the place of torments ; and listen 
to the groans, the clank of chains, and the noise of iron whips, that were beard in those 
regions of pain and sorrow. The many wonderful and charming incidents in this part 
of the work have in them all the beauties of novelty, at the same time that they have all 
the graces of nature. They are such as none but a great genius could have thought of ; 
though upon the perusal of them they seem to rise of themselves from the subject of 
which he treats. In a word, though they are natural (hey arc not obvious ; which is the 
true character of all line writing.— The sentiments of love in our first parents gave the 
angel an insight into human nature, that he seems apprehensive of the evils which might 
befkl the species in general, as well as Adam in particular, from tlie excess of this pas- 
sion. He therefore fortifies him against it by timely admonitions; which very artfully 
prepare the mind of the reader for the occurrences of the next book, when the weakness 
of which Adam gave here such distinct discoveries, brings about that fatal event which is 
(he subject of the poem. — (Ad.) 

s Newton observes that in (be first edition of the poem in ten books, here wu only 
this line— 
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“ What thanks sulTicicnt, or what recompense 
“ Equal, have I to render thee, divine 
“ Historian! who thus largely hast allay'd 
“ The thirst I had of knowledge, and vouchsafd 
“ This friendly condescension to relate 
“ Things, else by me unsearchable; now heard 
“ With wonder, but delight, and, as is due, 

“ With glory attributed to the high 
“ Creator? Something yet of doubt remains, 

“ Which only thy solution can resolve. 

“ When I behold this goodly frame, this world, 

“ Of heaven and earth consisting, and compute 
“ Their magnitudes ; this earth a spot, a grain, 

“ An atom, with the firmament compar’d 
“ -\nd all her number'd stars,' that seem to roll 
“ Spaces incomprehensible,’ (for such 
51 “ Their distance argues, and their swift return 


“To uliom tbut Adam (ntefully replied* 

Y^hich in ihe second edition in twelve book9, the suthor changed into these four lines. 
A sentiment similar to this is to be found in many of the best ancient aothort. Jortin 
quotes A^olloniuSf i. in which it is said, (hat (he harp and voice of Orpheus had such 
a fascinating elTert on the Argonauts, that after he had ceased, they still, one and all, held 
out their heads, and cocked their ears, entranced by his charming melody. Lord Uon- 
boddo quotes the Protagoras of Plato, when Socrates says that after Protagoras (one of 
the greatest and most judicious of all the old philosophers ) had finished his eiplanatory 
discourse, he was so transported that ho thought him still speaking, and scarce at Iasi 
collected himself. Rowles quotes Dante, liifern. ii. Ii3, where the song of (^tela the 
musician, in the regions below, had a similar ravishing effect on Dante. The 9cnt /it fiiv 
et'jpt/ur' in Iliad if. 4i, and the i; t'mv xxouvdcvr'iav in Lucian’s 

‘‘Dream,” must, 1 doubt not, occur to every classical scholar. “ Stood,*’ i. e. continued 
in a fixed altitude, even though he may have been sitting at dinner still, as v. 43S. So wo 
use the word commonly.— 'ft.) 

Milton, after having given so noble an idea of the creation of this new world, takes 
a proper occasion to show the two great systems; namely, the Ptolemaic and Coperni> 
can, as they arc usually called; one making the earth, the other the sun, to be ihe 
centre : and this he does by introducing Adam very judiciously proposing the difljcul- 
tics that occur in the first, which was the system most obvious to him. The reply of the 
archangel touches on the cxpedienls the Plolemaics invented to solve those difUculties, 
and patch up Uieir system ; and then insinuates that, perhaps, the sun is the centre, and 
so introduces that system, and withal the noble improvements in the new philosophy ; 
not however delcrraining for one or the other; ou the contrary, he rather exhorts oar 
progenitor to apply bis thoughts to what more nearly concerns him, and is within hia 
reach.— <A.) 

1 “Numbered stars.” N’limbered by whom? by the Creator alone. Psalm cxIvK. 4 * 
“ He tellcth the number of Ihe stars ; he calletJi them all by their names.” Astronomers 
also tell ibcir number, but it is of that small part only which they see and name. But 
neither is this the “numbered” meant herP. He would only say they arc a vast number, 
numerous. — ft.) “Numbered,” “Numerous,” as vii. 6?i.— (ftf.) Hut as he could write 
“numerous” here os well as there, I think ho meant something more by “numbered” 
than “ numerous,” and that it refers to that passage in the Psalm ; if not, that it is to be 
taken as numera/us sometimes is,as applied to a great collection of valuable things, 
well arranged, and carefully reckoned. 

• “Spaces incomprehensible,” e. throiigh spaces incomprehensible. When a body 
U at a vast distance, and performs its circuit in a day, those nrcumstances consb 
dered together, argue that it rolls through spaces incomprehensible.— P.) 
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“ Diurnal,) merely to olDciatc light 
“ Round this opacous earth, this punctual spot, 

“ One day and night; * in alt their vast survey 
“ Useless besides : reas’ning I oft admire 
“ How nature, wise and frugal, could commit 
“ Such disproportions.; with superfluous hand 
“ So many nobler bodies to create, 

“ Greater so manifold, to this one use, 

“ For aught apjjears; and on their orbs impose 
“ Such restless revolution, day by day 
“ Repeated ; wliile the sedentary earth, 

“ That better might with far less compass move, 

“ Serv’d by more noble than herself, attains 
" Her end without least motion, and receives, 

“ As tribute, — such a sumless journey brought 
“ Of incorporeal speed,’ — her warmth and light ; 

“ Speed, to describe whose swiftness number fails.” 

So spake our sire, and by his count’nance seem'd 
Ent’ring ou studious thoughts abstruse : * which Eve 
Perceiving, where she sat retir’d in sight. 

With lowliness majestic from her seat. 

And grace, that won who saw* to wish her stay. 

Rose, and went forth among her fruits and flowers. 

To visit how they prosper’d, bud and bloom. 

Her nursery ; they at her coming sprung. 

And, touch’d by her fair tendance, gladlier grew 
Yet went she not as not with such discourse 
Delighted, or not capable her ear 
Of what was high : such pleasure she reserv’d, 

Adam relating, she sole auditress ; 

Her husband the relator she preferr’d 
Before the angel ; and of him to ask 
Chose rather: he, she knew, would intermix 
Grateful digressions, and solve high dispute 
With conjugal caresses ; from his lip 
S 7 Not words alone pleas’d her. ’ ^01 when meet now 


* “ Punctnil »pot.” A spot no bigper than a point, puitrlitm, compared wiUi the fir - 
mament and Dted ilara.— “One day and niglii," *.e. in ibe compass ot one day and 

Mol that it was truly so; it signifies only very great speed, such as spirits might use; 
“speed almost spiritual,” as he says, no.— jV.) 

* This Is pPMervIng the decorum of chamcier. So, Ophalus in PUlo s Republic, ana 
Sccvola in Cicero’s Dc Oralore, ore made to withdraw when the discourse lakes a turn 
less suited to persons of their character.— ^iY.) 

* TAore who saw her. . 

* Ovid (Mel. s. 559,) says of Venus while relating a story to her beloved Adonis 

“Flo all, «C inedlla InUreerit o«cuU T«rbfi.** 

Rut how much more delicate is Milton s espression !— 
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Such pairs, in love and mutual honour join’d ? 

With goddess-like demeanour forth she went, 

Not unattended ; for on her, as queen, 

A pomp ‘ of winning graces waited still. 

And from about her shot darts of desire 
Into all eyes to wish her still in sight. 

And Raphael now, to Adam’s doubt propos’d. 
Benevolent, and facile, thus replied : 

To ask or search, I blame thee not ; for heaven 
“ Is as the book of God before thee set, 

“ Wherein to read his wondrous works, and learn 
“ His seasons, hours, or days, or months, or years ; 

" This to attain, whether heaven move, or earth, 

“ Imports not,* if thou reckon right : the rest, 

" From man, or angel, the great Architect 
“ Did wisely to conceal, and not divulge 
“ His secrets to be scann’d by them who ought 
“ Rather admire; or, if they list to try 
“ Conjecture, he his fabric of the heavens 
“ Hath left to their disputes, perhaps to move 
“ His laughter at their quaint opinions wide 
“ Hereafter ; when they come to model heaven 
“ And calculate the stars, how they will wield 
“ The mighty frame — how build, unbuild, contrive, 
“ To save appearances — how gird the sphere 
“ With centric, and eccentric, scribbled o’er, 

•4 “ Cycle, and epicycle, orb in orb.’ 


i Tibullai Mjs in praise of Sulpicia, (IV. 2, r 

**niaa. qolcqold «elt. quoquo (iMtil. 

CoropooU furtim, »ubscquilurqtie, docor.** 

But how much farther does our poet carry the (hoaghl ** Pomp/* in tia 

original sense of, a profession on solemn occasions^ hence a train, or attendance, or 
company. Tbyer says the turn of expression here somewhat resembles Homer‘s de« 
seription of Helen proceeding from her chamber not alone, but attended by her domes- 
lies. II. iii. H 2 

ex ©a£)a,aov-~— 

Owx on|, oeux rr,ye xxt x/tfiieciAU- 

s 1 . 0 . A knowledge of this bard question, whether it Is heaven or earth that moTOS, as 
Hume, Richardson, and Dunsler understand it^or a knowledge ol the seasons, hours, etc. 
as Newton understands it, who thus explains the passage; It imports not, it matters 
not, whether heaven move, or earth, whether the Ptolemaic or Copemican system be 
true; a knowledge of the seasons man may siUI attain ; the resf, or other more curious 
points of inquiry concerning the heavenly bodies, God bath wisely concealed from man 
orangel.** See los. 

s ** CalcQlale* and form a judgment of the stars, by computing their motions, distance, 
situation, etc.: as, to ** calculate^ a nativity signifies to form a Judgment of the evenla 
attending it, by computing what planets, in what motions, presided over that nativity : 
to ''calculate the stars,'’ is to mske a computation of every thing relating to them, the 
consequence of which is (in the old system especially) " centric and eccentric, cycle 
and epicycle,*' and*'orh in orb." "Centric,’* or concentric, arc such spheres whose 
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“ Already by thy rcas’ning this I guess 
“ Who art to lead thy offspring, and supposcst 
“ That bodies bright and greater should not serve 
“ The less not bright, nor heaven such journeys run, 
“ Earth sitting still, when she alone receives 
“ The benefft. Consider first, that great, 

“ Or bright, infers not excellence ; the earth 
“ Though, in comparison of heaven, so small, 

“ Nor glist'ring, may of solid good contain 
“ More plenty than the sun that barren shines ; 

“ Whose virtue, on itself, works no effect, 

“ But in the fruitful earth: there first received, 

“ His beams, unactive else, their vigour find. 

“ Yet not to earth are tho^e bright luminaries 
“ Officious ; but to thee, earth’s habitant. 

“ And for the heaven’s wide circuit, let it speak 
" The Maker’s high magnificence, who built 
“ So spacious, and his line stretch’d out so far,‘ ^ 

“ That man may know he dwells not in his own ; ’ 

“ An edifice too large for him to fill, 

“ Lodg’d in a small partition ; and the rest 
“ Ordain’d for uses to his Lord best known. 

“ The swiftness of those circles attribute, 

“ Though numberless,’ to his omnipotence, 

“ That to corporeal substances could add 
“ Speed almost spiritual: me thou think’st not slow, 
“ Who since the morning-hour set out from heaven, 
“ Where God resides, and ere mid-day arriv’d 
“ In Eden ; distance inexpressible 
“ By numbers that have name 1 But this I urge, 

“ Admitting motion in the heavens, to show 
“ Invalid that which thee to doubt it mov’d: 

“ Not that I so affirm, though so it seem 
“ To thee who hast thy dwelling here on earth, 
j “ God, to remove his ways from human sense, 


c<ntr« U the Mine with, and “ eccenlrlc anolber circle. * 

‘he apparent dimcuUiea in their aya- 

• ““rKre eapresaion. Job x»,iii. 5 : “Who h’th “P®” “ ’” 

a. if God bad mcaanred the heavens ?"'! ’f,® ^e^eitesl pbiloaophcrs, who 

« A One reflection, and conlirniod by lie f<“hori y » s ^ grandeur of Ihe 
..em to attribute the flrst notion of rel.g.on in ‘®.’'1‘ /“f" ,®b. ii. aeol. 6- 

universe. See Cic. Tuscul. Dispul. Itb. i. see. 38, and Do Nalur. ueor. 

-"'“cL. Somn.Scip, c. iii.: -RiclI. quat et 

celeriute mlrabili."— “Numberless, Bentley wou ) j j gives to the 

loins it to “circles,” and says the sense ,s-“ltis God s omniscience ma 
circles, though so numberless, such a degree of swiftness. 
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“ Plac’d heaven from earth so far, that earthly sight, 

“ If it presume, might err in things too high, 

" And no advantage gain. What if the sun 
“ Be centre to the world ; and other stars, 

“ By his attractive virtue and their own 
“ Incited, dance about him various rounds? 

“ Their wand’ring course now high, now low, then hid, 

“ Progressive, retrograde, or standing still, 

“ In six thou seest; and what if seventh to these 
“ The planet earth, so steadfast though she seem, 

“ Insensibly three diffrent motions move? 

“ Which else to sev'ral spheres thou must ascribe, 

“ Mov’d contrary with thwart obliquities ; 

“ Or save the sun his labour, and that swift 
“ Nocturnal and diurnal rhomb suppos’d, 

“ Invisible else above all the stars, the wheel ' 

“ Of day and night : which needs not thy belief, 

“If earth, industrious of herself, fetch day 
“ Travelling east : ‘ and, with her part averse 
“ From the sun’s beam, meet night, her other part 
“ Still luminous by his ray. What if that light, 

“ Sent from her through the wide transpicuous air, 

“ To the terrestrial moon be as a star, 

“ Enlight'ning her by day, as she by night 
“ This earth, reciprocal if land be there, 

“ Fields and inhabitants? Her spots* thou seest 
“ As clouds, and clouds may rain, and rain produce 
H7 “ Fruits in her soften'd soil, for some to eat 


1 “ In six Ihoii seest/’ i. e. In the moon And fire other planets, the flvo wandennft fires 
as they arc caliedf v. i77. Their motions are evident; what if the earth should be a 
scTenth, and move three dilferent motions/' though to thcc imperccpltblc f The ihreo 
dilTcrent motions whirh the Copemirans attribute to the earth are the diurfio/ round her 
ow n atis, the annual round the sun^ and the motion of libratiorif as it is called, whereby 
the earth so proceeds in her orbit, as that her axis is constantly parallel to the axis of the 
world.— “Which else to several spheres thou rnu.sl ascribe;” e. you must ascribe 
either these motions to several spheres crossing and thwarting one another with crooked 
and indirect windings and turnings; or you must attribute them to the earth, and so 
*^save the sun his labour/' and the primuni mobile loo, “that swift nocturnal and diurnal 
rhomb^’* or (as he translates the Greek word as is usual with him, see vii. 5i9,) 

“the wheel of day and night.” So he rails Uic mobile ; which in the ancient as* 

Irnnomv was an imaginary sphere above those of the planets and fixed stars, and there • 
fore said to be “supposed and invisible above all stars.” This was supposed to be iho 
first mover (bs the words import) and to carry all the lower spheres round along with it; 
by its rapidity rommuRicalmg to them a motion whereby they revolved in twenty-four 
hours : “which needs not Uiy belief, if earth/’ etc.; but there is no need to believe this, 
if the earth by revolving round on her own axis from west to east in twenty-four hours 
(“travelling east”) enjoys day in that half of her globe which is turned towards the sun, 
and is covered with night in Iho oilier half which is turned away from the sun. — 

* The spots in the moon cannot be clouds and vapours, because they are observed to 
be fixed. They are her seas and waters, which reflect only part of Uic sun’s rays and 
absorb the rest.— ;*Y.) Sec note on v. 4iS— 4i9. 
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“ Allotted there : and other suns perhaps, 

“ With their attendant moons, thou wilt descry, 

“ Communicating male and female light ; ' 

“ Which two great sexes animate the world, 

“ Stor’d in each orb perhaps with some that live : 

“ For such vast room in nature unposscss’d 
“ By living soul, desert, and desolate, 

“ Only to shine, yet scarce to contribute 
“ Each orb a glimpse of light, convey’d so far 
“ Down to this habitable,’ which returns 
“ Light’ back to them, is obvious to dispute. 

“ But whether thus these things, or whether not — 
“ Whether the sun,‘ predominant in heaven, 

“ Rise on the earth, or earth rise on the sun — 

“ He from the East his flaming road begin, 

“ Or she from West her silent course advance 
“ With inoffensive pace, that spinning sleeps 
“ On her soft axle, while she paces even, 

“ And bears thee soft with the smooth air along ; ’ 

“ Solicit’ not thy thoughts with matters hid: 

“ Leave them to God above ; him serve and fear ; 

“ Of other creatures, as him pleases best, 

” Wherever plac'd, lot him dispose ; joy thou 
“ In what he gives to thee — this Paradise, 

“ And thy fair Eve : heaven is for thee too high, 

17} “ To know what pa.sses there ; be lowly wise 


1 The lans communicale malc» and (he moons female light- And (bus Pliny mentions 
II as a tradition, that the sun is a masculine star drying all things; on (he contrary, that 
the moon is a soft and female star dissolving humours t and so the balance of nature is 
preserved, some of the stars binding the elements, and oUiers loosing them, Plin. Nat. 
Ilist. b. ii. c. too. — (N.) 

* I. e. Earth, an adjective used substantively. So ** this terrene,” vi. 78. So in Greek, 

. the inhabited, means the earth.^(/t.) 

• Pearce agrees with Bentley in his objection to ** light” here, “for if the Hied stars 
convey only a glimpse of tight to our earth, it ii too much to say that she returns back to 
(hem Mighl^ in general, which implies more than a glimpse of iu” Then at it it in- 
timated (140,) that the earth does send out “light” from her, he would propose* to read 
“ like back to them,” ». e. only a glimpse of light, just as much and no more than she re- 
ceives. No doubt “ like back to them” would be very proper, if Milton wrote the words, 
and would be a good emendation, if light back (o them” were indefensible. But as 
Milton wrote “light,'* the business of a commenlalor is to explain it. In niy opinion, 
the reference to HO Is a complete answer to the objection. He speaks here, as be did 
there, in general terms of the emission of light from the earth, without specifying its 
quantity. Besides, he says the whole subject may be disputed. 

♦ After arguing on the supposition of the truth of the Ptolemaic ayslem to t. 122 , and 
then of the Copernican, he now recapitulates the whole . — < N.) 

» These lines, which convey metaphors from the spinning of a lop (see .£n. vii. 3T8,/ 
obviate the objection to the Copernican syilem, viz. Ih.il, if Uic earth moved on her axle 
in twenty-four hours, we should be sensible of the rapidity and violence of the meiion, 

. . 

« “ Solicit,” in the sense of soUHlnre, to disturb. 

t “Noliallum «apere ’’ h proverb.—'// ) 
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“ Think only what concerns thee, and thy being ; 

“ Dream not of other worids ; what creatures there 
“ Live, in what state, condition, or degree; 

“ Contented that thus far hath been reveal’d 
“ Not of earth oniy, but of highest heaven." 

To whom thus Adam, clear’d of doubt, replied • 

“ How fully hast thou satisfied me, pure 
“ Intelligence of heaven, angel serene ! 

“ And, freed from intricacies, taught to iive 
“ The easiest way ; ’ nor with perplexing thoughts 
“ To interrupt the sweet of life, from which 
“ God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares, 

“ And not molest us ; unless we ourselves 
“ Seek them with wand’ring thoughts, and notions vain. 
" But apt the mind, or fancy, is to rove 
“ Uncheck'd, and of her roving is no end ; 

“ Till, warn’d, or by experience taught, she learn, 

“ That not to know at large of things remote 
“ From use, obscure and subtle, but to know 
“ That which before us lies in daily life,’ 

“ Is the prime wisdom; what is more, is fume, 

“ Or emptiness, or fond impertinence; 

" And renders us, in things that most concern, 

“ Unpractis’d, unprepar’d, and still to seek. 

“ Therefore from this high pitch let us descend 
“ A lower flight, and speak of things at hand 
“ Useful; whence, haply, mention may arise 
“ Of something not unseasonable to ask, 

“ By sufTrance, and thy wonted favour, deign’d.’ 

“ Thee I have heard relating what was done 
“ Ere my remembrance ; now, hear me relate 
305 “My story, which perhaps thou hast not heard ; 


1 Sm Simi. Agon, soo, 3«t.— <r.) 

> Jot. is, XX.— 

*' Hm qnoqaa felicca, qal ferra Incommoda tlia. 

Nec JaeUre Jofam, Tlla dldic«r« marUtra.”— f /.) 

* The poatbtd probably in view that passage, Eel. v. 4S 

“Tale loan carmea oobla. dlTlnepoela, 

Qoale aopor feMia lo araiaiue qnale per eatura 
Palcla aqas ulleute alUm reaUufuere rito.” 

Bat the fine lam in the three last lines of Milton is entirely bis own, and gives an eiqui- 
site beauty to this passage above Virgil's. (Essay on Milton.) Siillinglleet and Todd 
refer also to the address of Teiemachus to Menelaus. Odyss. iv. 69i 

,u’4 3% ,ai ir^Xvv )f/90vov 

ItKf x’ tii cvfMurcv Kxpx y* xvtxot.u.x'j 
ll,ufvo(, ovs\ xc ft otx&v c)o( lefiS'ii, Q'jft r&xq'Aiv’ 

A(vcy( yxfl cxcvei ri voiiiv 

JlfiKQflUt. 
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“ And day is not yet spent : till then thou seest 
“ How subtly to detain thee I devise ; 

“ Inviting thee to hear while I relate ; 

“ Fond, were it not in hope of thy reply : 

. “ For, while I sit with thee, I seem in heaven ; 

“ And sweeter thy discourse is to my ear 
“ Than fruits of palm-tree,' pleasantest to thirst 
“ And hunger both, from labour, — at the hour 
“ Of sweet repast : they satiate, and soon till, 

“ Though pleasant; but thy words, with grace divine 
“ Imbued, bring to their sweetness no satiety.” 

To whom thus Raphael answer’d heav’nly meek : 

“ Nor are thy lips ungraceful, sire of men 1 
“ Nor tongue ineloquent ; for God on thee 
“ Abundantly his gifts hath also pour’d ; 

“ Inward and outward both, his image fair:* 

“ Speaking, or mute, all comeliness and grace 
“ Attends thee, and each word, each motion, forms. 
“ Nor less think we in heaven of thee on earth 
“ Than of our fellow-servant,’ and inquire 
" Gladly into the ways of God with man : 

“ For God, we s^, hath honour’d thee, and set 
“ On man his equal love. Say therefore on ; 

“ For I that day was absent,* as befel, 

“ Bound on a voyage uncouth and obscure, 

“ Far on excursion toward the gates of hell ; 

“ Squar’d in full legion (such command we had) 

“ To see that none thence issued forth a spy, 

“ Or enemy, while God was in his work ; 

“ Lest he, incens’d at such eruption bold, 

“ Destruction with creation might have mix’d. 

“ Not that they durst without his leave attempt : 

“ But us he sends upon his high behests 
“ For state, as Sov’reign King ; and to inure 
“ Our prompt obedience. Fast we found, fast shut, 
“ The dismal gates, and barricadoed strong ; 
ita “ But, long ere our approaching, heard’ within 


tie Dates full of sweet and renovating juice. One species, the Palma £gyptlaea, 
was called, or, Ikirtt banuher.-(H.) Psalm ciii. lOJi “ How sweet are thy words 

to my taste : yea, sweeter than honey to my moulli."— (Cil.) See Addison, sect. 3. 
t See note on so, 61 . 

I So Iheanpci sa)S to St. John, llev. ixii. 9 .- ‘‘I am Ihy fellow-servant. — :JY.) 
s Milton bad good reason to m.ikc his angel absent on the sivlh day, not only to vary 
the speaker, but because Adam could best, or only, tell some particulars not to be omit- 
ted.-7«.) AS man was the principal work of God, and created to supply Ihe place of 
ihe fallen snpcls, MiUon saji, as an honour lo man, ibal the angels kepi walch tl ine 
pales of hell lo prevenl any inicrruplion Uience.— (^*) Addison, sect. 3. 

* Jin. vi. 557 
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“ Noise, other tlian the sound of dance or song ; 

“ Torment, and loud lament, and furious rage! 

“ Glad we return’d up to the coasts of light 
“ Ere sabbath ev’ning : so we had in charge. 

“ But thy relation now ; for I attend, 

“ Pleas’d with thy words, no less than thou with mine.” 

So spake the godlike Power ; and thus our sire : 

“ For man to tell how human life began 
“ Is hard ; for who himself beginning knew ? 

“ Desire with thee still longer to converse 
“ Induc’d me. 

“ As new wak’d from soundest sleep, 

“ Soft on the flowery herb I found me laid 
“ In balmy sweat ; * which with his beams the sun 
“ Soon dried, and on the recking moisture fed. 

“ Straight toward heaven my wond’ring eyes I turn’d, 

“ And gaz'd awhile the ample sky ; * till, rais’d 
“ By quick instinctive motion, up I sprung, 

“ As thitherward endeav’ring, and upright 
“ Stood on my feet. About me round I saw 
“ Hill, dale, and shady woods, and sunny plains, 

“ And liquid lapse of murm’ring streams;’ by these, 

“ Creatures that liv’d and mov'd, and walk’d, or flew ; 

“ Birds on the branches warbling ; all things smil’d 
“ With fragrance,* and with joy my heart o’erflow’d. 

“ Myself I then perus’d, and limb by limb 
“ Survey’d; and sometimes went, and sometimes ran 
“ With supple joints, as lively vigour led; 

“ But who I was, or where, or from what cause, 

J71 “ Knew not: to speak I tried, and forthwith spake; 


” RlDc •xtvdlri renittti. et m»v« »onar« 

Teri>*rt: lam kiridor ferri, inci«>qo« eaunm: 

CoQstUil £De«», ilrvpUutnqoa exlerrltuf baa»il.” 

Newton adds, that Astolfo is represented in like manner listening at the gates of hell. 
Orl. Fur.c. x\iv. st. 4. Todd quotes Dante, Infer, iv. 7. 

1 This is an allusion taken from the exudations of the balsamum, the most agreeably 
odorous of all trees known.^Sti/.) ** Recking,” steaming, smoking from the Saxon 
rec, smoke. — [A.) 

* Hero gazed " is classically used actively, as cr/oe^ouxi ( from which it is derived ) 
sometimes is in Homer, to survey with wonder, 
s From AufoniuS: ** Atvada lene meant, Uquid^ntm el lapms aquarum"~^D,) 
t Virg. Eel. vU. ts : ** omnia nunc ridenl.” In some of the best modern editions a slop 
has been made after Smiled,*’ and fragrance” is connected with This reading 

is approved of by Newton, Richardson, Thyer, and Todd, because by it Ibe imitation of 
Virgil is more conspicuous; but 1 do not think this a sufficient reason, if Milloo himself 
funiishes a reason why ** fragrance*’ should be Joined to “smiled,** so iv. iSS 
*' Pleased with ibe tralefu) fmcll old Ocmq 

There ocean smiles in consequence of Ibe'smell of fragrance. Here all things smile in 
consequence of the fragrance — even things that emitted none, as many did not ; and by 
reason of this smiling aspect of exteraal nature and the fragrance, his heart rebounds. 
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“ My tongue obey’d, and readily could name 
“ Whate’er I saw. ‘ Thou sun,’ said I, ‘ fair light 1 
“ ‘And thou enlighten’d earth, so fresh and gay 1 
“ ‘ Ye hills, and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains, 

“ ‘ And ye that live and move, fair creatures ! ' tell, 

“ ‘Tell, if ye saw, how I came thus, how here 
“ ‘ Not of myself; by some great Maker then, 

" ‘ In goodness and in power pre-eminent : 

“ ‘ Tell me, how I may know him, how adore, 

“ ‘ From whom I have that thus I move and live, 

“ ‘ And feel that I am happier than I know.’ 

“ While thus I call’d, and stray’d I knew not whither 
“ From where I first drew air, and first beheld 
“ This happy light ; when, answer none return’d, 

“ On a green shady bank, profuse of flowers, 

“ Pensive I sat me down ; there gentle sleep * 

“ First found me, and with soft oppression seized 
“ My drowsed sense, untroubled, though I thought 
“ I then was passing to my former state, 

“ Insensible, and forthwith to dissolve : 

“ When suddenly stood at my head a dream,* 

“ Whose inward apparition gently mov’d 
“ My fancy to believe I yet had being, 

“ And liv’d. One came, methought, of shape divine, 

598 And said, ‘ Thy mansion wants* thee, Adam ; rise. 


1 There is a contradiction between this passage, and SS3, etc. In this passage, Adam 
says he could name whatever he saw before he got into paradise; in the second, he 
says that God gave him the ability when the beasts came to him in paradise; for this 
last passage alludes to the rabbinical opinion that he gave names according to their 
natures ( clearer expressed 438, etc. ^ and the knowledge of their natures, be says, God 
then suddenly endued him with.— (>>'ar6.) This, I think, is incorrect. Here the names 
he uses are quite gtneral; the earth, hills, dales, wood, creatures, etc. without any al- 
lusion to particular qualities. All elevations he calls hills;” all places covered with 
timber, “ woods;” all bodies of water, rivers all things that live and move, ^crea- 
tures;” though each of these classes was afterwards divided into a number of distinct 
tpeeiu^ according to their natures ; and it was partirular names that in the second pas- 
sage, Adam gave to the several species, according to their separate nature, and particu- 
lar attributes. 1 think (here is no contradiction, although (be other opinion has been 
adopted by the modern commentators. 

< **This passage,” says Addison, **can never be sufTlcienlly admired.” This, and the 
following lines, says Slillingfleel, resemble the description of the sleep which fell on 
Ulysses, Odyss.xlii. 79 .— 

K3( urvO{ CfrictC, 

N<V/9iroj , sty/iTT* 

* So dream stood over Agamemnon’s head, the scat of fancy. 11. ii. 20 

2nt etp vKtp 

4 Rather troi'fa thee, says Dr. Bentley ; but “loanfi” is right, as in v. 365 
" TbOM happy places tlion hast deigo’d a while to trant.— (P.) 

Though ** teou/a” is a beiler and more poetical expression than <oai7a, I do not think the 
passage quoted ( though (be modem commentators seem to agree with Pearce ) is to the 
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“ ‘First man, of men innumerable ordain'd 
“ ‘ First father! call’d by thee, I come thy guide 
“ ‘To the garden of bliss, thy seat prepar'd.’ 

“ So saying, by the hand he took me, rais'd,' 

“ And, over fields and waters, as in air, 

“ Smooth sliding without step,* last led me up 
“ A woody mountain, whose high top was plain — 

“ A circuit wide, enclos’d, with goodliest trees 
“ Planted, with walks and bowers ; that what I saw 
“ Of earth before, scarce pleasant seem’d. Each tree, 

“ Loaden with fairest fruit, that hung to th’ eye 
“ Tempting, stirr'd in me sudden appetite 
“ To pluck and eat; whereat I wak’d, and found 
“ Before mine eyes all real, as the dream, 

“ Had lively shadow'd. Here had new begun 
“ My wand’ring, had not he, w ho was my guide 
“ Up hither, from among the trees appear’d — 

“ Presence Divine ! Hejoicing, but w ith awe, 

“ In adoration at his feet I fell 

“ Submiss: he rear’d me, and, ‘ Whom thou souglit’sl I am,’* 
“ Said mildly ; ‘ Author of all this thou scest 
“ ‘ Above, or round about thee, or beneath. 

“ ‘This Paradise I give thee ; count it thine 
“ ‘To till and keep,* and of the fruit to eat: 

“ Of every tree that in the garden grows 
“ ‘Eat freely with glad heart ; fear licre no dearth: 

“ ‘But of the tree whose operation brings 
ti4 “ ‘ Knowledge of good and ill,* which 1 have set 


^int; for there, “ wanf* is in the sense of earere, or abtue, (o be «ilhouC or absent 
from; but here U it in the tense of detiderare^ *‘to loni; for;'* as in Pliny xvii. 36, 
*'detiderant rigari arboret,*’ *Uhe trees «anl, or tong, to be watered.’* Bare identity of 
phrase it not enough, unless (hero be identity of signilicalion. The word ** want" in 
Ibis tense is now in constant use. 

i See note on vii. S35. The poet perhaps had in mind that passage in Virgil, £n. L 
fdl, when Venus conveys through the air young Ascanius asleep from Carthage to mount 
Idalia, where be is laid on a bed of (lowers ; or he had spiritual authority for such a re- 
moval in Acts viii. 39, where it is said, ** The Spirit of the Lord caught ateay Philip, and 
be was found at Azotus. Milton seems here to agree with those commentators who 
thought man was not formed in Paradise, but placed there afterwards, to show ib«t be 
had no title to it by nature, but only by grace.— (iV.) s See note on vi. 7r. 

6 Greenwood imagines, and I think justly, that from the position of ibo words, 
am,’* so emphatically at the end of Uie verse, Milton alluded to the name which God gave 
bimself, £xod. iii. 14 : God said unto Moses, / am that / am ; and be said. Thus shall 
thou say to the children of Israel, I Am bath sent me unto you.” 

4 Gen. ii. 15 i **lo dress it and to keep it.” Hence Bentley objects to the word ** till'* 
here. ButPcarce has shown, by many authorities and proofs, that the Hebrew original, 
”13^1 properly means, to labour^ eultitate or ft//, (though the English iransialurs chose 
10 use **dress” as perhaps more applicable to a garden) ; the Greek and Latin versions 
so interpret it likewise. The same word is in the English translation, Gen. iti. 23, ren- 
dered “ ft//.” 

( As this was the great hinge on which the whole poem turns, the poet has marked the 
passage with peculiar emphasis, and bas strikingly dwelt upon it.— (A.) 
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“ ‘ The pledge of thy obedience and thy faith, 

“ ‘ Amid the garden by the tree of life, 

“ ‘ (Remember what I warn thee!) shun to taste, 

‘ And shun the bitter consequence: for know, 

“ ‘The day thou cafst thereof, — my sole command 
“ ‘ Transgress’d, — inevitably thou shalt die ; * 

“ ‘ From that day mortal ; and this happy state 
“ ‘ Shalt lose, expell’d from hence into a world 
“ ‘ Of woe and sorrow.’ Sternly he pronounc’d 
“ The rigid interdiction, which resounds 
“ Yet dreadful in mine ear,* though in my choice 
“ Not to incur ; but soon his clear aspect 
“ Return’d, and gracious purpose thus renew’d : ’ 

“ ‘ Not only these fair bounds, but all the earth 
“ ‘ To thee and to thy race I give ; as lords 
“ ‘ Possess it, and all things that therein live, 

“ ‘ Or live in sea, or air — beast, fish, and fowl. 

“ ‘ In sign whereof, each bird and beast behold 
“ ‘ After their kinds ; I bring them to receive 
“ ‘From thee their names, and pay thee fealty 
“ ‘With low subjection : understand the same 
“ ‘ Of Osh within their wat’ry residence ; 

“ ‘ Not hither summon’d, since they cannot change 
“ ‘ Their element, to draw the thinner air.’ 

“ As thus he spake, each bird, and beast, behold 
“ Approaching, two and two — these cow’ring low 
“ With blandishment — each bird stoop’d on his wing. 
“ I nam’d them as they pass’d,* and understood 
“ Their nature ; with such know ledge God endu’d 
“ My sudden apprehension. But in these 
“ I found not whatmethought I wanted still ; 

“ And to the heavenly Vision thus presum'd : 

“ ‘ 0, by what name,* — for thou above all these, 

“ ‘ Above mankind, or aught than mankind higher, 

359 “ ‘ Surpasses! far my naming 1 — how may I 


1 Gen. ii. it .• t. e. From that day thou shall become morlal.^KiV.) 

> To this he alludes after his fall,x. 770.*— (7'.) 

* See note on v. 7io. 

* See note on 272. Gen. ii. lo, 20 . Cicero agrees with Pythagoras that It was an iiH 
stance of the highest wisdom to give things their right names in the beginning. Tuscol. 
Disput. i.25.— //•) What a noble episode! what a divine dialogue has Milton span out 
of only tveo verses of Gen. ii. I9, 2 o.— (.\.) 

I The reason why Milton ascribes to Adam an inspired knowledge of the natures of 
his fellow>croalures, before the nature of his Creator, seems to be, that in the ordinary 
way of acquiring knowledge we ascend from the creature to the Creator.—^ Warh.) 
This dialogue, which is supported chiefly by the beauty of the thoughts, without other 
practical ornaments, is as line a part as any other in tbe whole poem. The more the 
reader examines the justness and delicacy of Us sentiments, the more vtil he be pleased 
with 

10 
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“ ‘ Adore thee, Author of this universe, 

“ ‘ And all this good to man ? for whose well-being 
“ ‘ So amply, and with hands so liberal, 

“ ‘ Thou hast provided all things. But with me 
“ ‘ I see not who partakes. In solitude 
“ ‘ What happiness? who can enjoy alone? 

“ ‘Or, all enjoying, what contentment find?’ 

“ Thus I presumptuous ; and the Vision bright, 

As with a smile more brighten'd, thus replied : 

“ ‘ What call’st thou solitude? Is not the earth 
“ ‘ With various living creatures, and the air, 

“ ' Replenish’d, and all these at thy command 
“ ‘ To come and play before thee ? Know’st thou not 
“ ‘ Their language ‘ and their ways? They also know, 
“ ‘ And reason not contemptibly: with these 
“ ‘ Find pastime, and bear rule ; thy realm is large.’ 

" So spake the Universal Lord, and seem'd 
“ So ord’ring: 1 , with leave of speech implor’d, 

“ And humble deprecation, thus replied : 

“ ‘ Let not my words offend thee. Heavenly Power ! ' 
“ ‘My Maker, be propitious while I speak ! 

“ ‘ Hast thou not made me here thy substitute, 

“ ‘ And these, inferior far, beneath me set? 

“ ‘ Among unequals what society 
“ ‘Can sort,* what harmony, or true delight? 

“ ‘ Which must be mutual, in proportion due 
“ ‘ Giv’n and receiv’d ; but in disparity, 

“ ‘ The one intense, the other still remiss,* 

“ ‘ Cannot well suit with either, but soon prove 
“ ‘ Tedious alike . Of fellowship I speak, 

“ ‘ Such as I seek, fit to participate 
391 “ ‘ All rational delight ; ‘ wherein the brute 


1 Thai brules have a hind of lanxaafEC amonn (hcinselvea it evldant and undeniable. 
Theie is a Uealise in French on the language of brules. — (A.) The reader may derive 
much pleasure and information from the perusal of a treatise entitled, ** An Examina- 
tion of Father Bougeaui’s Philosophical Amusement, coucerningfAe Language of Birth 
and Biath^ etc.” By John Uildrop, M. A. I7ts. — .A., T.) 

* “0 let not the Lord be angry, and 1 will speak." Gen. xviii. 30. — (A.) 

h Can consort, unite, or fit. 

t A musical metaphor from strings, of which the stretched and highest give a smart 
sharp sound, the slack a flat and heavy one ; but in disparity, such as exists between 
creatures of dilTcrcnl natures, man ond the brute— man intense, kept on the stretch, 
anxiously allenlivc, strained up to the high pitch of understanding — the brute re- 
miss, careless, slothful, grovelling in low perceptions, one cannot well suit with the 
Ollier.— (H.) 

s The brute cannot converse in rational delight with man (301, 399); still less can 
one irrational animal so converse with another, not only if they be of a different spe- 
cies, as bird and beast, fish and fowl are; but even if lliey be ol the same species, as 
the ox and ape are, the most widely different creatures of any which are of the same 
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“ ‘ Cannot be human consort : they rejoice 
“ ‘ Each with their kind, lion with lioness; 

“ ' So fltly them in pairs thou hast combin’d ; 

“ ‘ Much less can bird with beast, or flsh with fowl 
“ ‘ So well converse ; nor witli the ox the ape ; 

“ ‘Worse then can man with beast, and least of all.’ 

“ Whereto the Almighty answer’d, not displeas'd : 

“ ‘ A nice and subtile happiness, I sec, 

“ ‘ Thou to thyself proposest, in the choice 
“ ‘ Of thy associates, Adam I and wilt taste 
“ ‘ No pleasure, though in pleasure, solitary. 

“ ‘ What think st thou then of me, and this iny state? 

“ ‘ Seem I to thee suOiciently possess’d 
“ ‘ Of happiness, or not, who am alone 
“ ‘ From all eternity ? fornonelknow 
“ ‘ Second to me, or like ; ' equal much less 
“ ‘ How have I then with whom to hold converse, 

“ ‘ Save with the creatures which I made, and those 
“ ‘ To me inferior, infinite descents 
" ‘ Beneath what other creatures are to thee? ’ 

“ He ceas’d; I lowly answer’d: ‘To attain 
“ ‘ The height and depth of thy eternal ways 
“ ‘All human thoughts come short. Supreme of things I * 
“ ‘ Thou in thyself art perfect, and in thee 
“ ‘ Is no deheience found : not so is man, 

‘ ‘ ‘ But in degree — ^the cause of his desire ' 

“ ‘ By conversation with his like to help, 

“ ‘ Or solace his defects. No need that thou 
“ ‘ Shouldst propagate, already inflnite ; 

“ ‘ And through all numbers absolute,* though one : 

“ ‘ But man by number is to manifest 
“ ‘ His single imperfection, and beget 
“ ‘ Like of his like, his image multiplied ; 

«5 " ‘In unity defective;* which requires 


ipecies. But “lean of *11” can man convma in aralionat wajvilh irrational craalnrai. 
Here ihere ia a rerj proper gradalion.— (i*.) 

1 Uor. I. Od. xii. It;— 

**.Nm rl(«t <|al«4iMm ttaile «ot McnAdatB." 

Christ ** my Ftlher Is greal«rlhan I.'* 

* See Rom. xi. 33i ** 0 the depth of the riches both of tbe wisdom and knowledge of 
God! How unsearchable his Judgments, and his ways past IJndiog out:"^H.) 

3 His Unptrfeetion (for be was perfect only to a certain degree) is the cause of bU 
desire, as U afterwards more fully explained, 423, etc. 

4 Perfect in alt parts, a Latin expression *, as Cicero says, omnibus numeris abso* 
lutus."— <iF.) Ab$olutus, finished oO*. 

I Tbe imperfection of him single, a classical mode of speaking often adopted by Mil- 
ton.— >*Mn unity defective." ''Defective" agrees with*' man;’' man being defective in 
a state of singleness. Iliii obliges him to multiply his race. 
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“ ‘ Collat’ral love, and dearest amity. 

“ ‘ Thou, in thy secrecy although alone, 

“ ‘Best with thyself accompanied, seek’st not 
“ ‘ Social communication ; yet, so pleas’d, 

“ ‘ Canst raise thy creature to what height thou wilt 
“ ‘ Of union, or communion, deified : 

“ ‘I, by conversing, cannot these erect 
“ ‘From prone; nor in their ways complacence find." 

“ Thus I embolden'd spake, ’and freedom us'd 
“ Permissive, and acceptance found; which gain’d 
“ This answer from the gracious Voice Divine : 

“ * Thus far to try thee, Adam, I was pleas’d ; 

“ ‘ And find thee knowing, not of beasts alone, 

“ ‘(Which thou hast rightly nam’d,) but of thyself; 
“ ‘ Expressing well the spirit within thee free, 

“ ‘My image,' not imparted to the brute : 

“ ‘Whose fellowship therefore, unmeet for thee, 

“ ‘Good reason was thou freely shouldst dislike. 

“ ‘ And be so minded still : * I, ere thou spak’st, 

“ ‘ Knew it not good for man to be alone : 

“ ‘ And no such company as then thou saw’st 
“ ‘ Intended thee ; for trial only brought, 

“ ‘ To see how thou couldst judge of (It and meet. 

“ ‘ What next I bring shall please thee, be assur’d ; 

“ ‘ Thy likeness, thy fit help, thy other self, 

“ ‘ Thy wish exactly to thy heart’s desire.’ 

“ lie ended, or I heard no more ; for now 
“ My earthly by his heavenly overpower’d, 

“ Which it had long stood under, strain’d to the height 
“ In that celestial colloquy sublime, 

“ (As with an object that excels the sense, 

“ Dazzled and spent,] sunk down, and sought repair 
“ Of sleep, which instantly fell on me, call’d 
“ By nature as in aid, and clos'd mine eyes. 

“ Mine eyes he clos’d, but open left the cell 
“ Of fancy, my internal sight ; by which, 

“ Abstract as in a trance, methought I saw, 

. “ Though sleeping, where I lay ; and saw the shape 
“ Still glorious, before whom awake I stood ; 

“ Who stooping open’d my lell side, and look 
“ From thence a rib, with cordial spirits warm, 

467 “ And life-blood streaming fresh : wide was the wound. 


* Millon siippoBes !he very imajzc of God, in which man was made, lo consist in the 
freedom of the human mind. Clarius, in bis remarks on ibis passape of Srriplurc, re- 
fers lo Si. Basil ihe Great for Ihe same inlerprelalion. The sentiment, though uncom'* 
uion, is grand .— * See Gen. ii. i8. 
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“ But suddenly with flesh filled up and heal’d : 

“ The rib he form’d and fashion’d with his hands ; 

“ Under his forming hands a creature grew, 

“ Man-like, but different sex ; so lovely fair, 

“ That what seem’d fair in all the world, seem'd now 
“ Mean, or in her summ’d up — in her contain'd 
“ And in her looks; which from that time infus’d 
“ Sweetness into my heart unfelt before, 

“ And into all things from her air inspir’d^ 

' ‘ The spirit of love, and amorous delight. 

“ She disappear’d, and left me dark : I Wak’d — 

“ To find her, or for ever to deplore 
“ Her loss, and other pleasures all abjure. 

“ When out of hope, behold her, not far off, 

“ Such as I saw her in my dream, adorn’d 
“ With all that earth or heaven could bestow 
“To make her amiable ! On she came, 

“ Led by her heavenly Maker, though unseen, 

“ And guided by his voice; nor uninform’d 
“ Of nuptial sanctity j and marriage rites: 

“ Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 

" In every gesture dignity and love ! * 

“ I, overjoy'd, could not forbear aloud : 

“ ‘ This turn hath made amends : Thou hast fulflll’d 
“ ‘ Thy words. Creator bounteous and benign, 

“ ‘ Giver of all things fair ! but fairest this 
494 “ ‘ Of all thy gifts ; nor enviest.’ Inowsee 


1 The ScHplure says only that *Mhe Lord caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adani/' 
Gen. ii. 21 ; and Milton tells how it was efferted. Adam’s faculties were so strained by 
conversing with so superior a being that be sunk down exhausted, and Sleep, whom he 
poetically personifies, came and closed his eyes. So Daniel (x. 17,) represented himself 
as overpowered by his colloquy with the angel: “straightway there remained no strength 
in mc.’^ But “the deep sleep” was what the Greek interpreters render by france 
or ectf<upy i/9rx9($ . in which the person is abf/r<Kl {abstractu*), withdrawn as it were 
from himself, yet sees things w ith the eye of Me viind. In this sense, the passage 
(Numb. xxiv. 4), “falling into a trance, but having Aii eyes opened,” as applied to iho 
prophet Balaam, before he prophesies the happiness of Israel, who “ heard the words 
of God, and saw the vision of the Almighty,” is explained by the old and learned com- 
mentators Vnrablus and Fagius. This frequent recollection in Milton, not only of every 
applicable Scripture passage, hut of every material comment on them, shows the won> 
derful extent of his reading and memory. The Scripture only says, “one of his ribs” 
was taken out; but Milton follows those interpreters whosuppose this rib was taken from 
the /f/'f side, as being nearer to the heart. The description of Evo (47i) resembles the 
picture ofHelen drawn by Venus for Paris, Marino Adon. ii. n3. Iler disappearance 
leaving him dark (478; is a beautifully poetic figure to express bis gloomy and forlorn 
stale; ftyAf, in almost all languages being a luclapLo’* (or joy and comfort. So, in bis 
sonnet on his deceased wife > 

" Sha Qed, and day broogbt back my ntfbt.'*— (ilT., Th., T., D } 
in Homer is used for a gleam of joy and hope, a ray of safely. 

* Nor thinkest this gift loo good for me. So i. 280 ; iv. 517; 770. Tbo word is to 

be connected with “hast fulfilled.” — ^P.) 
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“ ‘ Bone of my bone, flesh of my flbsh, myself 
“ ‘ Before mo : Woman is her name ; of man 
“ ‘ Extracted : for this cause he shall forego 
“ ‘ Father and mother, and to his wife adhere ; 

“ ‘ And they shall be one flesh, one heart, one soul.’’ 

“ She heard me thus; and though divinely brought, 

■ “ Yet innocence, and virgin modesty, 

“ Her virtue, and the conscience of her worth, * 

“ That would bo woo’d and not unsought be won,’ 

“ Not obvious, not obtrusive, but retir’d, 

“ (The more desirable) or, to say all, 

“ Nature herself, though pure of sinful thought, 

“ Wrought in her so, that, seeing me, she turn’d : 

“ I follow’d her; she what was honour knew, 

“ And, with obsequious majesty, approv’d 
“ My pleaded reason. To the nuptial bower 
“ I led her blushing like the morn : ‘ all heaven, 

“ And happy constellations, on that hour 
“ Shed their selectest influence the earth 
“ Gave sign of gratulation, and each hill; 

“ Joyous the birds ; fresh gales and gentle airs 
“ Whisper’d it to the woods, and from their wings 
“ Flung rose, flung odours from the spicy shrub, 

“ Disporting ; till the amorous bird of night 
“ Sung spousal, and bid haste the cv’ning-star 
“ On his hill top to light the bridal lamp : ' 

“ Thus have I told thee all my state, and brought 
“ My story to the sum of earthly bliss, 

S23 “ Which 1 eiyoy ; and must confess to And . 


1 Gen. ii. 33, 34- This is a proof ibat his sleep was a trance, in which he saw erary 
thing. Milton's monosyllabic lince often possess great force and beauty. See H. 631^ 
950.-^W., JV.) 

t Corueienttn, here, as in our English rersion of the Bible, Beb. x. 3 ; iCor.Tlii.7, 
means, eotuciousneti,^P.) 

1 So5hakspcarc.*>- 

She‘f bMutlfat, anr) thrrefora to ba icoo'd ; 

Sbe Isa woman, therefore to bo teon."— (T.) 

* Milton's is an elegant comparison in the KaiUern style; the bride of Solomon being 

likened to the morning. Cant. vi. lo: is she that lookelh forth m the morning?** 

^T.) Hurke, in his usually matchless style, has applied this comparison, in bis Essay 
on the French Itevolulion, lo the young quecn,arierwardsbeheaded.—*‘ Just risen above 
the horison, glittering like the morning star, full of life, and splendour, and joy.** 

I See U. xiT.347.-/r.) 

• Milton writes here in classical language. The creniny star was the signal among 
the ancients to light their lamps and torches in order lo conduct the bride home lo Uio 
bridegroom. Catullus, ** vesper adest, |uvenes coiisurgile,*' etc. See xi. 5$8.—“Hill 
top" is a classical expression for above the bills. See Virg. JEn. ii. sot. Eel. viii. 30. 
So Spenser, Fairy Queen, I. ii. i 

— '‘Phmbui Dery car 
to baste was chmbinc up the eastern 
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“ In all things else delight indeed, hut such 
“ As, us’d or not, works in the mind no change, 

“ Nor vehement desire; these delicacies 
“ I mean of taste, sight, smell, herbs, fruits, and flowers, 
“ Walks, and the melody of birds : but here, 

“ Far otherwise ! transported I behold, 

“ Transported touch — here passion first I felt, 

“ Commotion strange! in all enjoyments else 
“ Superior and unmov’d — here only weak 
“ Against the charm of beauty’s powerful glance. 

“ Or nature fail'd in me, and left some part 
“ Not proof enough such object to sustain ; 

“ Or, from my side subducting, took perhaps 
“ More than enough : ‘ at least on her bestow'd 
“ Too much of ornament; in outward show 
“ Elaborate, of inward, less exact. 

“ For well I understand, in the prime end 
“ Of nature, her the inferior in the mind 
“ And inwanl faculties, which most excel ; 

“ In outward also her resembling less 
“ llis image who made both,* * and less expressing 
“ Fhe character of that dominion giv’n 
“ O’er other creatures : yet when I approach 
“ Her loveliness, so absolute ’ she seems 
“ And in herself complete ; so well to know 
“ Her own, that what she wills to do or say, 

“ Seems wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best: * 

“ All higher knowledge in her presence falls 
“ Degraded ; wisdom in discourse with her 
“ Loses discount'nanc’d, and like folly shows : 

“ Authority and reason on her wait, 

“ As one intended first, not after made 
“ Occasionally; and, to consummate all, 

“ Greatness of mind, and nobleness, their seat 
“ Build In her loveliest, and create an awe 
555 “ About her, as a guard angelic plac’d." 


i See Samson Agonisics, i095. — (JV.) . . . t .1 

* It seems that hero ihc imape of God in man was the dominion pven him otot Uie 
Ollier creatures. This does not agree with 440j but he somellnies varies his hypothesis 
as may best suit his subject.— < T^.) 
s See note 431. 

4 The number of superlatives here without the conjunction, or, as It is by grarama- 
rians called, the asyndaton construclion, Is evidently designed to fix the at^iion; the 
necessarily slow motion of the verse, loo, serves that purpose: the word “virtuousest, 
loo, is artfully inlroduced ; it Is an unusual superlative of the word oir/uosu, and must 
be considered as a classical imitation; pummui being found in some of the old Latin 
poets for maxima piut. Sopioute$i and virfuoutesl may be poetically used tor i»osi 
pious, and roost virtuous. 
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To whom the angel with contracted brow : 

“ Accuse not nature, she hath done her part : 

“ Do thou but thine ; and be not diffident 
“ Of wisdom ; she deserts thee not if thou 
“ Dismiss not her, when most thou need'st her nigh, 
“ By attributing overmuch to things 
“ Less excellent, as thou thyself perceiv'st. 

“ For, what admir’st thou? what transports thee so? 
“ An outside! fair, no doubt, and worthy well 
“ Thy cherishing, thy honouring, and thy love ; ' 

“ Not thy subjection : weigh with her thyself; 

“ Then value ; oft-times nothing profits more 
“ Than self-esteem, grounded on just and right, 

“ Well manag'd : of that skill the more thou know'st, 
“ The more she will acknowledge thee her head, 

“ And to realities yield all her shows : 

” Made so adorn ’ for thy delight the more, 

“ So awful, that with honour thou may’st love 
“ Thy mate, who sees when thou art seen least wise. 
“ But if the sense of touch, whereby mankind 
“ Is propagated, seem such dear delight 
“ Beyond all other, think the same vouchsafd 
“ To cattle, and each beast; which would not be 
“ To them made common, and divulg’d, if aught 
“ Therein enjoy’d were worthy to subdue 
“ The soul of man, or passion in him move. 

“ What higher in her society thou flnd’st 
“ Attractive, human, rational, love still; 

“ In loving thou dost well, in passion not, 

“ Wherein true love consists not ; love refines 
“ The thoughts,’ and heart enlarges ; hath his seat 
“ In reason, and is judicious; ‘ is the .scale 
“ By which to heavenly love thou may’st ascend, 

“ Not sunk in carnal pleasure ; for which cause, 

“ Among the beasts no mate for thee was found,” 
us To whom thus, half-abash’d, Adam replied : 


1 He OSes these three words which are in the Marriage Service agreeably to Scripture, 
Ephes. V. 38, 39; 1 Pet. iii. 'A.) 

* By poetic license for adorned. So Hal. adorno for adoma/o. So iii. 837, ‘‘fledge** 
for fledged; ix. » 0 i, “devote” forderoied. — ;A.) 

a So Spenser, Fain Queen, 111. v. 2, and Hymn of Love, lOO; but there is no doubt 
that both these admired poets had in view the relincd theory of love of the divine Plato, 
and that Milton in particular, in w hat he says here, had his eye especially upon that 
passage, where the erale by which we must ascend to hearenfij lore is both mentioned 
and described. Plat. Conviv.^rA.) Sec c. ii. of “Life of Milton” (prefixed to this ed.'i 
at the end. 

t i. a. Pure love chooses proper qualities in the object,— (P.) 
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“ Neither her outside form’d so fair, nor aught 
“ In procreation common to all kinds, 

“ (Though higher of the genial bed ‘ by far, 

“ And with mysterious reverence I deem,) 

“ So much delights me, as tbosc graceful acts, 

“ Those thousand decencies that daily flow 
“ From all her words, and actions mix’d with love 
“ And sweet compliance, which declare unfeign’d 
“ Union of mind, or in us both one soul : 

“ Harmony to behold in wedded pair 
“ More grateful than harmonious sound to th’ car; 

“ Yet these subject not : ’ I to thee disclose 
“ What inward thence I feel, not therefore foil’d, 

“ Who meet with various objects, from the sense 
“ Variously representing ; yet, still free, 

“ Approve the best, and follow what 1 approve. 

“ To love, thou blam’st me not ; for love, thou say 'st, 
“ Leads up to heaven ; is both the way and guide ; 

“ Bear with me then, if lawful what I ask ; 

“ Love not the heavenly spirits? and how their love 
“ Express they ? by looks only ? or do they mix 
“ Irradiance? virtual, or immediate touch?” 

To whom the angel, with a smile that glow’d 
Celestial rosy red, love’s proper hue. 

Answer’d : “ Let it suffice thee that thou know’st 
“ Us happy ; and, without love, no happiness. 

“ Whatever pure thou in the body enjoy’st, 

“ (And pure thou wert created,) we enjoy 
“ In eminence; and obstacle llnd none 
“ Of membrane, joint, or limb, exclusive bars ; 

“ Easier than air with air, if spirits embrace, - 
“ Total they mix,' union of pure with pure 
“ Desiring; nor restrain’d conveyance need, 

“ As flesh to mix with flesh, or soul with soul. 

“ But I can now no more : the parting sun, 

“ Beyond the earth’s green cape and verdant isles, 

“ Hesperian sets,* my signal to depart. 

63 < “ Be strong, live happy, and love! but, first of all. 


1 The leeiut ffeniaJiSf or marriage bed. See iv. 713. 

* Do not enslave me. 

t I, e. Spirits not only mix total, but at a distance, without approuchingone another 
as the human body to mix with body, and soul with soul must.— 

* “Cape,^ is Cape do Verd, Ibe most western point of Africa, off which lie the Capedo 
Verd Islands, called here the “verdant isles.”— “ Hesperian sets,”!, e. sets westward, 
from Hesperus, the evening star, appearing there. He very properly closes the discourse 
with those moral reflections which were designed to make a lasting impression on Adam. 
— (JY.) Sec Apollon. Argon, iil. 1190 
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“ Him, whom to love is to obey ; and keep 
“ His great command : ' take heed lest passion sway 
“ Thy judgment to do aught which else free will 
“ Would not admit : ’ thine, and of ail thy sons, 

“ The weal, or woe, in thee is plac’d ; beware ! * 

“ I in thy persevering shall rejoice, 

“ And all the blest. Stand fast! to stand, or fall, 

“ Free in thine own arbltrement it lies. 

“ Perfect within, no outward aid require; 

“ And all temptation to transgress repel.'] 

So saying, ho arose ; whom Adam thus 
Follow’d with benediction : “ Since to part,* 

“ Go, heavenly guest, ethereal mes.senger, 

“ Sent from whose sov’ reign goodness I adore I * 

“ Gentle to me and alfable hath been 
“ Thy condescension, and shall be honour’d ever 
“ With grateful memory : thou to mankind 
“ Be good and friendly still, and oft return I " 

So parted they ; the angel up to heaven 
«s3 From the thick shade, and Adam to his bower." 


^cv «(ctii9cv (A/fro y«(Kv 

v!xra» \ntip A0t&intuy.~( T. ) 

i /. t. Not to eat of ibe forbidden fruit. 

* Is used here in the Latin sense, admxUere sometimes signifying to rommif, as Ti^r. 
Heaotonlim. act v. sc. 3;— 

** QoM «fo taalna soelerli admi$i sttierf 

* S.Q. lii. 59:— 

” In (« donioi omoU incllaita recaDbIt."— (tV.) 

^ “BeDediclion"here is not &/es«in^,but thankt, as Par. Beg. Ml. i37; to God " 
is a common religious phrase for to (fmnkGod. ** Since to pari," by the ellipits of ‘Ml is 
necessary." So eTre , if muit bt, is often understood in Greek. As be Is just departing, 
Adam uses brevity of speech.— (/*., Monbod.) 

* From Atm whose goodness. The anlecedenl is often omitted by Milton, in imila< 
lion of the Greeks. 

* When the angel rose to depart, Adam followed him from the bower where they had 
been conversing to a shady walk that led to it, and here they parted.— ** Bower” here 
means bis tnmoif bower, or place of rest, Iv. 7U.— <JV.) Compare Ibe parling of Jopiler 
and Thetis, in the first Iliad.-— 

T'-> / fi'yy*€V9u\n€ u»v ikcitk 

E({ ee)ro tex* *r/)iflevTO; O'/Ujixov 

ztvt ^ tov xfiot — *( r. ) 
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Satan having compasscil Ihe carlli. wilh mcdilatcd guile reliirns, as a mist, by 
night into Paradise i enters into the serpent sleeping. Adam and Eve in the 
morning go furlh to their labours, which Eve proposes lo divide in several places, 
c.ich labouring apart : Adam consents not, alleging the danger, lest that enemy, 
or whom they were fiirewarncd, should altempt her found alone : Eve, loth to be 
thought not circumspect or firm enough, urges her going apart, Ihe rather desi- 
rous to make trial ofherslrenglh; Adam at last yields: the serpent tinds her alone: 
his subtle approach, first gazing, then speaking; with much flattery eilolling Eve 
above all other creatures. Eve, wondering lo bear the serpent speak, asks bow 
he attained lo human speech, and such uiidcrslaoding, not till now : the serpent 
answers, that by tasting of a certain tree in the garden he had attained both lo 
speech and reason, till then void of both : Eve requires him to bring her lo that 
tree, and finds it to be the tree of knowledge forbidden ; the serpent, now grown 
bolder, with many wiies and arguments, induces her at length lo eat; she pleased 
with the taste, deliberates awliile whether to impart thereof lo Adam or not ; at 
last brings him of Ihe fruit ; relates what persuaded her to eat thereof : Adam, at 
first amazed, but perceiving her lost, resolves, through vehemence of lore, to pe- 
rish with her ; and eilcnuating Ihe trespass, eats also of Ihe fruit : the elTecIs 
thereof in them both ; they seek to cover their nakedness ; then fall lo variance 
and accusation of one another. 


No more of talk where God, or angel guest, 
With man,* as with his friend, familiar us'd 
To sit indulgent, and with him partake 
4 Rural repast; permitting him the while 


t The Ninth Book is raised upon that brief account in Scriplurct Gen. iii. wheroln 
are told the serpent was more subtle than anj beast of the Ueld; that he templed the 
woman to eat of the forbidden fruit; ihal she was overcome by his (eroplaiion ; and 
that Adam followed her example. From these few particulars Milton has formed one 
of the most entertaining fables that invention ever produced. He has disposed of these 
circumstances among so many agreeable Actions of bis own, that his whole slory looks 
only like a comment on Holy Writ, or rather seems a complete relation of what iho 
other is only an epitome. The disposition and contrivance of the fable I look upon to 
be the principal beauty of (be Ninth Book, which has more ttory in it, and is fuller of 
incidents, than any other in the whole poem.— fAddtaon,) 

* “ I cannot but own that an author is generally guilty of an unpardonable self-love, 
when he lays aside his subject to descant upon himself: but that human frailly is to bo 
forgiven In Uitlou; nay, I am pleased with It; he gratifles the curiosity he has raised 
in me about him. When I admire the author, 1 desire lo know something of (he man; 
and bo whom all readers would be glad (o know is alloned to speak of himself. But 
this, however, is a very dangerous example for a genius of an inferior order, and is only 
(0 be justiAed by success.**— (Fo/fcire, Essay on Epic Poetry.) It is clear that Mlllofi 
(boughta fereal poet may digress from his subject to speak of himself, long before ho 
commenced this poem ; for in his Discourse on “ the Heason of Church Government,” 
apologising for saying so iiiiich of himself, he says: ** A poet soaring In (he high region 
of his fancies, with his garland and singing robes about him, might without apology 
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Venial discourse unblam’d.' 1 now must change 
Those notes to tragic ; foul distrust, and breach 
Disloyal, on the part of man, revolt, 

And disobedience : on the pait ofheaven. 

Now alienated, distance, and distaste. 

Anger, and just rebuke, and judgment given. 
That brought into this world — a world of woe — 
Sin, and her shadow Death, and Misery * 

Death's harbinger. Sad task I yet argument 
Not less, but more heroic than the wrath 
Of stern Achilles on his foe pursued 
Thrice fugitive about Troy wall ; or rage 
Of Turnus, for Lavinia disespous’d ; 

Or Neptune’s ire, or Juno’s, that so long 
Perplex’d the Greek, and Cytherea’s son : 

If answerable style I can obtain 
Of my celestial patroness, who deigns 
Her nightly visitation unimplor’d. 

And dictates to me slumb’ring ; or inspires 
Easy my unpremeditated verse ; 

Since first this subject for heroic song 
Pleas’d me, long choosing, and beginning late; 
Not sedulous by nature to Indite 
Wars, hitherto the only argument 
Heroic deem’d ; ’ chief mast’ry to dissect 


fp«ak morn of himself lhan I mean to do.*' The poet says that he must now treat no 
more of familiar discourse with God or angc). In the preceding episode, which was a 
conversation between Adam and the angel, it is stated that Adam held discourse with 
God (viii. 4S5). The Lord God and the angel Michael hold discourse with Adam in the 
following books ; but these discourses are not familiar conversation as with a friend, 
for the one comes to judge, and the other to expel him from paradise. **Ttic Lord spake 
to Hoses faco to face, as a man speakelh to bis friend,*' £xod. xxxiii. 1 1 . Milton, who 
knew the Scriptures thoroughly, and continually profits from their vast sublimity and 
treasures, has done it here remarkably. The episode is taken from the isth chapter of 
Genesis, where the Lord, or (according to an ancient opinion, and that of many of the 
modern scholars,) Christy and two angels are said to have been entertained by Abra* 
bam ; or "God ** may here mean that the divine presence was so cfTcctuaily with his 
messengers that himself 'ft m also there.— (TA.. A., H.) 

t As the author is now changing his subject, he professes likewise to change his style 
agreeably to iU The reader must not therefore expecthenceforward such lofty images and 
descriptions as before; which may serve as an answer to those critics who censure the 
latter hooks as falling below the former.— (A ) **Yeniar'here is quoted as an example 
by Johnson, of the word meaning permitted, allowed, from renia. Hut to ^'permit per- 
mitted discourse ” is awkward tautology. 1 rather imagine it means moderate, excusa- 
ble, inoffensive." 

> Here means sickness, and all sorts of mortal pains. See li. 475. Atlcrbuvy and 
Warburton think " a world of woe " is to bo taken in apposition to " this world," (see 
viii. 332,) in order to avoid the lowquaintDcssof making Uic words depend on '‘brought.’' 
~{N,y T.) 

3 Though foveral particulars arespeciQed as parts of his present subject, (6,elc.\ that 
of the “an^r 0 / God," ( 10 ', was the consequence of those, ami his only subjeel. It is 
Ibis which he places in opposition to the anger of men and gods, in which be has the 
advantage of Homer and Virgil; the anger of the true God being an argument much 
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With long and tedious havoc fabled knights, 

In battles feign'd ; (the better fortitude 
Of patience, and heroic martyrdom, 

Unsung ;) or, to describe races and games, 

Or tilting furniture, emblazon’d shields. 
Impresses quaint, caparisons and steeds. 

Bases and tinsel trappings, gorgeous knights 
At joust and tournament; then marshall'd feast. 
Serv'd up in hall with sewers and seneshals ; 

The skill of artifice, or olllce mean ! ' 

Not that which justly gives heroic name 
To person, or to poem. Me, of these 
Nor skill'd nor studious, higher argument 
4) Remains ; ' sufllcient of itself to raise 


more heroic lhan ihcirs. liis theme wae in truth more aublime than the wrath o( 
Achilles, who dragged his dead foe Hector Ibricc round the walls of Troy ; or of Nep- 
tune, who caused the shipwreck of Ulysses; both celebrated by Homer in his Iliad and 
Odyssey r or of Turnus, who was deprived of his espoused, or betrothed bride Lavi> 
nia, by .£neas, the son of Cytherea, or Venus ;or of Juno, who it as the great persecutor 
of .£neas, fearing him as the remote cause of the foundation of Rome, the fatal rival of 
her favourite Carthage; both celebrated by Virgil in the ..Eneid. From this and iii. 32, 
and from passages in his sth Elegy, 6 and 23, written when he was only twenty years 
old, itappears that the inspiration came upon him chiefly at night and in spring. See also 
vii. 29. It is stated that he first proposed as the subject of the epic poem the story of 
King Arthur, the British hero of romance, and changed it for Uie reasons here assigned. 
Aubrey relates in his manuscript account of Milton, preserved in the Asbmolean Mu- 
seum at Oxford, that Milton began his Paradise Lost about two years before the Re$to~ 
ration^ and completed it about three years after that event. — [Rich.^ T., Wart., A., T.) 

> As Virgil rivalled Homer, Milton rivals and surpasses both. Both occupied the pro- 
vinces of war, morality, and politics; Mdion look up another species, Uiai of religion. 
The principal subjects of the heroic poems from the time of Homer downwards, were 
wars, games, and festivals. Homer, in the 23d book of the Iliad, Virgil, in the 5th book 
of the iEncid, and Statius, in the 6tb book of the Thcbaid, have described games and 
races. So *’Jou4lt (or tilts) and iournamenftf' arc often the subjects of the modem 
poets, as Ariosto, Spenser, etc. The/our/ usually meant the combat of lances between 
two persons only; the fournamenf included all martial games. The combatants were 
called tillerSy from their running at each other on horseback, with uplifted spears, and 
then thrusting; most probably from the verb toUo, to raise, rowmomenf is supposed 
to be derived from the Italian fornare, turning, or wheeling round during the action, 
and returning to the charge. — ** Emblazoned shields." He glances at the Italian poeti, 
who were in general too circumstantial about these particulars.—** Impresses quaint,’* 
t. e, emblems and devices on the shield, alluding to the name, the condition, or the for- 
tune of the wearer, which wore often curious, obscure, and fantastical.—** Bases, " the 
housings of the horses, which hung down to the ground.- “Marshalled, sewers, sene- 
ibals.” The marshal placed the guests according to their rank, and saw that they were 
properly served. The ** sewer” marched in before the meats, and arranged them on 
the table, and was originally called **asseour,” from the French oiieoir, to set down 
or place. And the “scneshal" was the household steward ; a name of frequent occur- 
rence in old books. (See N , ft., Jo/inr., T.) Nares, in his Glossary, says it is quite 
wrong to apply ** bases" to the housings or saddle cloths of the horses ; “ bases" pro- 
perly means a kind of embroidered mantle, reaching from the middle down to the knees, 
or lower, worn by knights on horseback. In Butler’s Hudibras, I. ii. it is used for 
a butcher’s apron. In Fairy Queen, V. v. 20 , a woman’s petticoat and apron serve for 
cuirass and bases. 

* The usual construction in English is “skilled tn a thing;” but the Latin constmo- 
lion is, *‘perilu3 alicujus rei,” skilled of a thing.— (Jfontod.) “Remains." Milton 
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That name,* unless an ago too late, or cold 
Climate, or years, damp my intended wing 
Depress’d ; and much they may if all be mine, 

Not hers who brings it niglitly to my ear. 

The sun was sunk, and, after him, the star 
Of Hesperus, whose ofllce is to bring 
Twilight upon the earth, short arbiter 
’Twixtday and night : and now, from end to end. 
Night's hemisphere had veil'd th’ horizon round ; 

When Satan, who late fled before the threats 
Of Gabriel out of Eden, now improv’d 
In meditated fraud and malice, — bent 
On man’s destruction, maugre what might hap 
Of heavier on himself, — fearless return’d. 

By night he fled, and at midnight return’d 
From compassing the earth ; ’ cautious of day. 

Since Uriel, regent of the sun, descried 
His entrance, and forewarn’d the Cherubim 
That kept their watch ; thence, full of anguish, driv'n, 
The space of seven continu’d nights he rode 
With darkness; thrice the equinotical line 
' He circled ; four times cross’d the car of night 
From pole to pole, traversing each colure ; ’ 

•T On the eighth return’d ; and, on the coast averse 


elievbere nses Ibli word aciirely, in ibe sense of **awaiU;'' as maweo it aoBaiimes 
used in Latin. 

1 And it ia aarpriiing that at hia time of life, and afier aoch troubleaoraa limea aa lie 
bad passed through, he should have so much poetical fire remaining; for be vat near 
sixty when Ibis poem was published.>-(JV.) ^ ** Life of Uilton** prefixed to this edi' 
lion, c. ii. a. 7^nd. 

t Jobi.7; **And the Lord said unto Satan, Whence oooieat tbou? And Satan an- 
swered, From going to and fro in the earth, and from icalking up and doum in if.'* 
— <A.) 

* Ue travelled on with the night three times round the equator; he was three days 
moving round from east to west as the sun does, but always on the opposite side of the 
globe in darkness ; four times crossed the car of night from pole to pole ; ** i. e. did 
not move directly on with the night as before, but crossed over from the northern to the 
southern, and from the southern to the northern pole. ^^Traversing each colure;** as 
the equinoctial line or equator is a great circle encompassing the earth from east to 
vest, and from west to east again; so the eolurei are two great circles intersecting each 
other at right angles in the poles of the world, and encompassing the earth from north 
Ui south, and from south to north again ; and therefore, as Satan was moving from pole 
to pole at the same time that the car of night was moving from east to west, if he would 
still keep in the shade of night as he desired, be could not move in a straight line, but 
must move obliquely, and thereby cross (be two colures. Jn short, Satan was three 
days compassing ibc earth from cast to vest, and four days from north to south, but 
still kept always in the shadcof night, and on the eighth nighlrcturncd.—^A.)** Colure,'* 
from mutilated, and oufia, a tail, so named, because a partis always beneath (he 
horizon. They are called the equinoctial and solstitial colures, one passing through the 
•qmnoctial points Aries and Libra, the other through the solstitial points Cancer and 
Capricorn, and divide the ecliptic into four equtU parts- The points where they taler- 
sect (he ecliptic are called the Cardinal Points. 
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From entrance or Cherubic watch, by stealth 
Found unsuspected way. There was a place, 

Now not, though sin, not time, flrst wrought the change, 
W’herc Tigris, at the foot of Paradise, 

Into a gulf shot underground,' till part 
Rose up a fountain by the tree of life : 

In with the river sunk, and with it rose, 

Satan, involv'd in rising mist ; ‘ then sought 
Where to lie hid ; sea he had search'd, and land. 

From Eden over Ponlus, and the pool 
Mceotis, up beyond the river Ob ; 

Downward as far antarctic ; and in length. 

West from Orontes to the ocean barr'd 
At Darien ; thence to the land where flows 
Ganges and Indus.’ Thus the orb he roam’d 
With narrow search ; and w ith inspection deep 
Consider’d every creature, which of all 
Most opportune might serve his wiles ; and found 
The serpent subtlest beast of all the Held.* 

Him after long debate, irresolute 
Of thoughts revolv'd, his.flnal sentence chose 
Fit vessel. Attest imp of fraud,' in whom 
To enter, and his dark suggestions hide 
From sharpest sight : for, in the wily snake 
Whatever sleights, none would suspicious mark. 

As from his wit and native subtlety 
Proceeding, which in other beasts observ’d 
H Doubt might beget of diabolic power 


> See It. *34, cte. 

< Bo Thelli rote In the II. 1. 1$9 

— ^avio'y BU'ii 

* As «e had before an astronomical, so here we have a geographical account of Sa- 
tan's peregrinations. He searched sea and land, northward from Eden over Pooius 
Euiinus, the Euxine Sea, now called the Black Sea, north of Coostantinople, and the 
Palus Hfleotis, now the sea of Azoph, above the Black Sea, and communicating with it 
by the Cimmerian Bosphorus; op beyond the river Oby'^ in Muscovy, near the north 
pole; ^'downward as far as antarctic," as far southward. The northern hemisphere 
being elevated on our globes, the north is called **up," and the south ** downwards;" 
** antaretiCj'* south, the contrary to areftV, north, from the Bear, Uic most con* 

spicuous coostcilation near the north pole. But no particular place is mentioned near 
the south pole, because in Milton’s time all sea and land there were unknown. — In 
** length," t. a. west and east, (see note on iii. &5S, and 57 i,) ** from Orontes," a famous 
river in Syria, to the isthmus of ** Darien/' which separates North and South America, 
and hinders the ocean as ft were with a bar from flowing between them; and thence to 
lliodostan orIodia.~(iV.) 

4 So Gen. iii. i : '*Now the serpent was more subtle than any beast of the field." The 
subtlety of the serpent Is commended likewise by Aristotle and other naturalists.— JV.) 

» Fittest stock to graft his devilish fraud on.—'//.) “ Imp," Welsh, properly a young 
slip of a tree; hence, ofTspring. Johnson says the word here means, "subaltern, or 
puny devil, a sense In which the word is still used." 
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Active within, beyond the sense of brute. 

Thus he resolv’d, but first from inward grief 
His bursting passion into plaints thus pour'd : 

“ 0 earth; how like to ho.aven ! * if not preferr’d 
“ More justly — seat worthier of gods, as built 
“ With second thoughts, reforming what was old! 

“ For what God, after better, worse would build? 

“ Terrestrial heaven, danc'd round by other heavens 
“ That shine, yet bear their bright officious lamps, 

“ Light above light, for thee alone as seems — 

“ In thee concentring all their precious beams 
“ Of sacred influence ! .As God in heaven 
“ Is centre, yet extends to all ; so thou, 

“ Centring, receiv’st from all these orbs : in thee, 

“ Not in themselves, all their known virtue appears 
“ Productive in herb, plant, and nobler birth 
“ Of creatures animate with gradual life 
“ Of growth, sense, reason — allsumm'd up in man.* 
“ With what delight could I have walk’d thee round, 
“ If I could joy in ought, sweet interchange 
“ Ofhill, and valley, rivers, woods, and plains, 

“ Now land, now sea, and shores with forest crown’d, 
" Rocks, dens, and caves! But I in none of these 
“ Find place or refuge ; ’ and the more I see 
iM “ Pleasures about me, so much more I feel 


• This speech has not been pariicularljr noticed by Addison, and has been censored 
by some critics as commencing wiib an extravagant, if not false praise of the earth, and 
inconsistent with Satan’s observ.vtions of the stars and planets, that they were in ap- 
pearance inhabited worlds, iii. 566, €lc. Bui an examination of the whole speech will 
convince any judicious reader that there is nol in ihe whole poem a more masterly pas- 
sage, or more characteristic speech. It is a concentration of Satan's usual habit of de- 
preciating the Almighty— of his envy, remorse, ambition, and malignant spile. It is a 
thoroughly Satanic speech. Having for the first lime had a full survey of the earth (and 
It must be borne in mind that it is the earth before the change produced in it by the fall 
of man,) he says, in his natural admiration of it, and bis disposition to sink the charac- 
ter of God, that it was the most complete of his works, as created last, and being built 
on second thought. Besides, he felt a complacency at the idea of reducing to his em- 
pire this (as he calls it) the noblest work of God. It is common with people to under'- 
value what they have lost by their folly or wickedness, and to overvalue any good they 
hope to attain. So Satan here que.slions if earth be not preferable to heaven. Spenser 
has, on a like occasion, the same thought, (Fairy Queen, IV. x, 23,) for, describing the 
gardens surrounding the temple of Venus, he says,— 

'* Thai if the tuippy soaU which do pos9e*4 
The Elysiao fletdsi. and live In luting blisa, 

Should happen thli with living eye to see, 

^See V Th ) would luaih Ibclr lesser happiness.'' 

2 The throe kinds of life rising by steps, the vegetable, animal, and rational. Man 
grows as pianu, minerals, and all things inanimate; he has sense or feeling like all 
animals; and, moreover, has reason.— (/I.) 

* Some commentators arc unnecessarily captious here. The passage clearly means, 
there is no ** place" here for me to d»ell in, nor if there were, could it bo a ** refuge” 
from my mental torments ; for 1 cannot hope to be less miserable. 
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“ Torment within me, as from the hateful siege 
“ Of contraries : all good to me becomes 
*' Bane; and in heaven much worse would be my state. 
“ But neither here seek I, no, nor in heaven, 

“ To dwell, unless by mastering heaven’s Supreme; 

“ Nor hope to be myself less miserable 
" By what 1 seek, but others to make such 
“ As I,' though thereby worse to me redound ; 

“ For only in destroying I find ease 
“ To my relentless thoughts; and, him destroy’d,’ 

“ Or won to what may work his utter loss, 

“ For whom all this was made, all this will soon 
“ Follow, as to him link’d in weal or woe — 

“ In woe then, that destruction wide may range! 

“ To me shall be the glory sole among 
“ The infernal Powers, in one day to have marr’d 
“ What he. Almighty styl’d, six nights and days 
“ Continued making ; and who knows how long 
“ Before had been contriving? though perhaps 
“ Not longer than since I, in one night, freed 
“ From servitude inglorious well nigh half 
“ The angelic name, and thinner left the throng 
“ Of his adorers. He, to be aveng'd, 

‘ ‘ And to repair his numbers thus impair’d, 

“ (Whether such virtue spent of old now fail’d 
“ More angels to create, if they at least 
“ Are his created, or to spite us more,) 

“ Determin’d to advance into our room 
“ A creature form'd of earth ; and him endow, 

“ Exalted from so base original, 

“ With heavenly spoils — our spoils ! What he decreed, 
“ He effected ; man he made, and for him built 
“ Magnificent this world, and earth his seat ; 

“ Him lord pronounc’d ; and, 0 indignity ! 

“ Subjected to his service angel-wings, 

“ And flaming ministers, to watch and tend 
“ Their earthly charge. Of these the vigilance 
“ I dread ; and, to elude, thus wrapt in mist 
“ Of midnight vapour glide obscure, and pry 
“ In every bush and brake, where hap may find 
“ The serpent sleeping ; in whose mazy folds 
16:2 “ To hide me, and the dark intent I bring. 


* Le.\ am. The usual synUt is, such as me.— -V.) 

* Properly, “ike destroyed." What the Latins make ihc ablalire ahsolute, is in Kng> 
lish the fiomtna/ire absolute. Milton, however, someliines adopts the Latin form, as, 
vii. U2{ Samson, 463 — T.) 


17 
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“ 0 foul descent 1 that 1, who erst contended 
With gods to sit the highest,' am now constrain'd 
“ Into a beast ; and, mix'd with bestial slime, 

“ This essence to incarnate and imbrule, 

“ That to the height of deity aspir'd : 

“ But what will not ambition and revenge 
“ Descend to? Who aspires, must down * as low 
“ As high he soar'd ; obnoxious, first or last, 

“ To basest things. Revenge, at first though sweet, 

“ Bitter ere long, back on itself recoils : 

“ Let it ; I reck not, so it light well aim'd 
“ (Since, higher, I fall short, on him who next 
“ Provokes ray envy — this new favourite 
“ Of heaven — this man of clay — son of despite,* 

“ Whom, us the more to spite, his Maker rais'd 
“ From dust : spite then with spite is best repaid.”* 

So saying, through each thicket, dank or dry, 

Like a black mist low-creeping, he held on 
His midnight search where soonest he might find 
The serpent. Him fast sleeping soon he found 
In labyrinth of many a round self roll'd ; 

His head the midst, well stor'd with subtle wiles ; 

Not yet in horrid shade, or dismal den ; 

Nor nocent yet ; but, on the grassy herb,* 

Fearless, unfear'd, he slept. In at his mouth 
The devil enter'd ; and his brutal sense. 

In heart or head, possessing, soon inspir'd 
With act intelligential ; ' but his sleep 
Disturb'd not, waiting close the approach of morh. 

■ Now, when as sacred light began to dawn 
,n In Eden on the humid flowers, that breath'd ' 


1 See note on 400. 

* Milton, in imiuiion of Uoroor, who uses the adverb «v, eUiplically, the verb 
of motion being understood, uses “down” here, and 508, in the same way. Newton 
quotes a beautiful instance of the use of such adverbs from Shakspeere, Ben. IV . p. ii. 

" For now a tlna U coma to mock at rorm. 

Henry the Fifth Is crown'd : up Tinlty ; 

Down royal *tiate.’*' 

8 I. e. Since if I aim higher {%. a. at God,) in my revenge 1 fail. 

V /. e. Created by God to spite Satan. A Uebratsm.^K^O 
B ^cb)l. Prometh. 944 

OurMS Tov; x/®*wv. — (H.) 

• Virg. Eel. V. “Graminis herbani.”— (JV.) 

So Mars is represented as entering the warrior in Homer, filling him with eonrnge 
and vigour. Il.xvii. 2 i 0 : 

— — (Tu 7^ fiiv spm 
dttvc( ivvxhCfS' o' ot jUf)e* ivro; 

aX/.x; Axi o9ivco« --(5ft7.) 

s This was the morning of the ninth day, as fares we can reckon the timein this poena. 
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Their morning incense, when all things that breathe, 

From the earth’s great altar send up silent praise 

To the Creator, and his nostrils fill 

With grateful smell,' forth came the human pair. 

And join’d their vocal worship to the quire 
Of creatures wanting voice ; ’ that done, partake 
The season, prime for sweetest scents and airs : 

Then commune, how that day they best may ply 
Their growing work ; for much their work outgrew 
The hands’ dispatch of two gard’ning so wide : 

And Eve first to her husband thus began : 

“ Adam, well may we labour still to dress 
“ This garden, still to tend plant, herb, and flower — 

“ Our pleasant task enjoin’d ; but, till more bands 
“ Aid us, the work under our labour grows, 

“ Luxurious by restraint : what we by day 
“ Lop overgrown, or prune, or prop, or bind, 

“ One night or two with wanton growth derides, 

“ Tending to wild.’ Thou therefore now advise 
“ Or hear what to my mind first thoughts pre^nt : 

“ Let us divide our labours j thou, where choice 
“ Leads thee, or where most needs, whether to wind 
" The woodbine round this arbour, or direct 
“ The clasping ivy where to climb ; while I, 

“ In yonder spring of roses * intermix’d 
“ With myrtle. And what to redress till noon : 

no “ For, while so near each other thus all day 


a great part of the action lying out of the sphere of day. The first day we reckon that 
wherein Satan came to the earth ; the space of seven days after he nas coasting round 
the earth ; and be comes to Paradise again on the night previous to this morning. The 
morning is often called ** sacred" by the poets, because that time is usually aliuUed to 
sacriticeand devotion, as Eustathius says in his remarks on Homer.— (iV.) Breathed ** 
is classically used here in an enlarged sense, like the Latin apirore, to mean, emitted 
the steam or vapour of ; suhtequenl poets have imitated this use of it, as tiray in his 
Elegy— 

“The breexy call of ineente’^athing mom.**— (TA., T.) 

Baiort is strictly used in this sense, Lucret. ii. 84 t 

“ El oartii floram. oKlar qoi narUnu halal." 

1 So Gen. vill.tt t **Tbe Lord smelled a sweet savour;’* a poetic reference to the 
ancient sacrifices. 

t t. e. Homan voice. But they could emit sounds in their orison worship to the 
Deity. 

> This is an improvement upon Virg. Georg, ii. 901 

** Kt qaaolOB loagls cerpeat ansooU diebss, 

Eilioa Uolam aehdos roa oocio ropoDet.*'— (T.) 

4 here means poetically and figuratively, the production of spring, a bed, 

or ihruhbwy of springing roses. Lucretius, b.ix.epigr. i4, uses ear for /forra,— 

“ Can br«T« Cacropia v«r populaotar apea" 

See note on v. 394 
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“ Our task we choose, what wonder if so near ‘ 

“ Looks intervene and smiles, or object new 
“ Casual discourse draw on ; w hich intermits 
“ Our day’s work, brought to little, though begun 
“ Early, and the hour of supper comes unearn’d ? ” 

To whom mild answer Adam thus return’d : 

“ Sole Eve, associate sole, to me beyond 
“ Compare ’ above all living creatures dear! 

“ Well hast thou motion’d, well thy thoughts employ’d, 
“ How we might best fulfil the work whicli here 
“ God hath assign’d us ; nor of me sbalt pass 
" Unprais’d ; for nothing lovelier can be found 
“ In woman, than to study household good, 

“ And good works in her husband to promote. 

“ Yet not so strictly hath our Lord impos’d 
“ Labour as to debar us, when we need 
“ Refreshment, whether food, or talk between, 

“ Food of the mind, or this sw eet intercourse 
“ Oflooksand smiles ; for smiles from reason flow," 

“ To brute denied, and are of love the food — 

“ Love, not the lowest end of human life. 

“ For not to irksome toil, but to delight, 

“ He made us, and delight to reason join’d. 

“ These paths and bowers doubt not but our joint hands 
“ Will keep from wilderness with ease, os wide 
“ As we need walk, till younger hand ere long 
“ Assist us. But if much converse perhaps 
“ Thee satiate, to short absence I could yield ; 

“ For solitude sometimes is best society,* 

“ And short retirement urges sweet return.' 

" But other doubt posse.sscs me, lest harm 
“ Bcfal thee sever'd from me ; for thou know’st 
“ What hath been warn’d us, what malicious foe 
“ Envying our happiness, and of his own 
iks “ Despairing, seeks to work us woe and shame 


I The repetilioii “«o ncer” is extremely heouliful, es being Ihe greet obstacle to 
their working together to any purpose, for her object is to persuade Adam to let her go 
from him.— “ 

* There is no occasion for supposing here, as Newlon thinks, that Milton converts, by 
a poetic license, a verb into a substantive, for, as Todd shows, “compare'’ is often used 
by the old English poets for rompariton. 

* So great an indication of reason is jmt/fnj, that some philosophers have altered the 
delinilion of roan from animal rationale, to animal risibilc; from the rofsonof to the 
risible animal.— //•) 

* This was the well-known saying of Scipio. “Never less alone than when alone. 
— iV.) 

5 Heliremenl though but short, makes the return sweet. '1 he word “urges is to te 
referred to “ retirement” only, and not to the epithet, which ho seems to annex to it 
only because be could not bear to think of a long one.— (P.) 
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“ By sly assault, and somewhere nigh at hand 
“ Watches, no doubt, with greedy hope to find 
“ His wish and best advantage — us asunder ; 

“ Hopeless to circumvent us join’d, where each 
“ To other speedy aid might lend at need. 

“ Whether his first design be to withdraw 
“ Our fealty from God, or to disturb 
‘ ‘ Conjugal love, than which perhaps no bliss 
“ Enjoy’d by us excites his envy more ; 

“Or this, or worse : leave not the faithful side 
“ That gave thee being, still shades thee, and protects. 

“ The wife, where danger or dishonour lurks, 

“ Safest and seemliest by her husband stays, 

“ Who guards her, or with her the worst endures.” 

To whom the virgin ' majesty of Eve, 

As one who loves and some unkindness meets. 

With sweet austere composure thus replied : 

“ Offspring of heaven and earth, and all earth’s lord! 

“ That such an enemy we have, who seeks 
“ Our ruin, both by thee inform’d I learn, 

“ And from the parting angel overheard, 

“ As in a shady nook I stood behind, 

“ Just then return’d at shut of evening flowers.’ -- 
“ But that thou shouldst my firmness therefore doubt 
“ To God, or thee, because we have a foe 
“ May tempt it, I expected not to hear. 

“ His violence thou fcar’st not, being such 
“ As we, not capable of death or pain, 

“ Can either not receive, or can repel. 

“ His fraud is then thy fear ; which plain infers 
“ Thy equal fear, that my firm faith and love 
“ Can by his fraud be shaken, or seduc’d : 

“ Thoughts, which, how found they harbour in thy breast 
3S9 “ Adam, misthought of her to thee so dear?”’ 


1 “ Virgin" here is clessicelly used lo denolc puriiy, modesly, swcelness, 

•iphae is called “ rirpin” by Virpil, (Ed. vi. 47,) ofler she has Ihree children. So Ovid, 
(Episl. Hypsip. Tas. 135,) calls Medea “ adullera virpo,” Ihc odullerous maid or virgin. 
— 'H.) ‘'Virgin ’* is oflen used adjccihrely in English lo signify virginlikey modest, clc. 

* A beautiful epithet of evening, according to the occupation of Adam and Eve. The 
Greek husbandmen termed the evening n',v/i»Tcv, or, “unyoking lime of oxen. 
Flowers become contracted in the evening, and expand with the rising sun. As various 
epithets have been applied to the evening by people of all nations, according to their 
several pursuits (in some of the pastoral parts of Ireland the evening is called ™**k- 
Ing lime” ), this epithet of “sA«( of evening nowers” is admirably descriptive of the 

occupation of Adam and Eve. , 

s I.€. If I am so dear to you as you said (527,) how can you thus think amiss — 

(P.) The main difBcuIly here, the Syntax of “which” and “inisihougnt, J do not tJnd 
explained. Is “ which" the nominative to “ misthought," or is it, as J rather think, lo 
be taken elliptically (as the relative oflen is in Greek and Latin, governed by or 
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To whom with healing words Adam replied : 

“ Daughter of God and man, immortal Eve I 
“ For such thou art, from sin and blame entire : * * 

“ Not diffident of thee do I dissuade 
“ Thy absence from my sight; but to avoid 
“ The attempt itself, intended by our foe. 

“ For he who tempts, though in vain, at least asperses 
“ The tempted with dishonour foul, suppos’d 
“ Not incorruptible of faith, not proof 
“ Against temptation. Thou thyselfwith scorn 
“And anger wouldst resent the offer’d wrong, 

“ Though ineffoctual found : misdeem not, then, 

“ If such affront I labour to avert 
“ From thee alone, which on us both at once 
" The enemy, though bold, will hardly dare; 

“ Or daring, first on me the assault shall light. 

“ Nor thou his malice and false guile contemn ; 

“ (Subtle he needs must be, w ho could seduce 
“ Angels,) nor think superfluous other’s aid. 

“ I, from the influence of thy looks, receive 
“ Access in every virtue in thy sight 
“ More wise, more watchful ; stronger, if need were 
“ Of outward strength : while shame, thou looking on, 
" Shame to be overcome, or over-reach’d, 

“ Would utmost vigour raise, and rais’d unite.* 

“ Why shouldst not thou like sense within thee feel 
“ When I am present, and thy trial choose 
“ With me, best witness of thy virtue tried?" 

So spake domestic Adam,* in his caro 
And matrimonial love ; but Eve, who thought 
Less attributed ' to her faith sincere. 

Thus her reply with accent sweet renew’d : 

“ If this be our condition, thus to dwell 
833 “ In narrow circuit, ii)raiten’d by a foe 


^oady understood) at to ** «liicli?” Then Is “misthought'' a substantive, misconcep- 
tion* in apposition to thoughts ; or a participle, erroneously conceived about her, etc. ? 

t Here is used, as su/rper in Latin sometimes is, to signify purt, free from, not con- 
taminated by. Jmteffer is rarely found with the preposition. Ter. Uecyr. 1. ii. 70;— 
'* Vlr(o lolegra eUam tarn liet.* 

Tacit. An. xv. 52, “inlcgri a con]uraiione.” 

7 Here means accession, increase. So in Latin ocrcsiui is sometimes used, as Cie. de 
I>iv. ii. 14, “acecssus et rccessus lunc,'* the increase and vane of the moon, “maria 
aocessos,” the rising of the tide. 

* /. e. CoHeenlrat€f or knit together, all the “vigour.** This is the evident meaning 
of the word ; all other opinions are idle. 

^ /. a. Having a careful regard to the good of his family.— It seems to refer to 2i2. 
ale.— (P.) 

• /. e. Too mUt attributed ; an elegant Latinism.— (A.) 
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“ Subtle or violent, we not endued 
“ Single with like defence wherever met, 

“ How are we happy, stili in fear of harm ? 

“ But harm precedes not sin : only our foe, 

“ Tempting, affronts us with his foul esteem ' 

“ Of our integrity : his foul esteem 
“ sticks no dishonour on our front, but turns 
“ Foul on himself ; then wherefore shunn'd or fear'd 
“ By us? who rather double honour gain 
“ From his surmise prov’d false— find peace within— 
“ Favour from heaven, our witness, from the event. 
“ And what is faith, love, virtue, unassay'd 
“ Aione ; ’ without exterior help sustain'd? 

“ Let us not then suspect our happy state 
“ I^ft so imperfect by the Maker wise, 

“ As not secure to single, or combin’d : * 

“ Frail is our happiness, if'this be so : 

“ And Eden were no Eden, thus expos’d.’^ 

To whom thus Adam fervently repiied : 

“ 0 woman ! * best are ali things as the wiil 
“ Of God ordain’d them : his creating hand 
“ Nothing imperfect or deficient left" 

“ Of all that he created, much loss man, 

“ Or aught that might his happy state secure— 

“ Secure from outward force; within himself 
“ The danger lies ; yet lies within his power : 

“ Against his will he can receive no harm. 

“ But God left free the will ; for what obeys 
“ Reason, is free ; and reason he made right, 

“ But bid her well beware,' and still erect ; 

“ Lest, by some fair-appearing good surpris’d, 

“ She dictate false, and misinform the will, 

“ To do what God expressly hath forbid. 

“ Not then mistrust, but tender love, enjoins 
3:,8 “ That I should mind thee oft ', and mind thou me. 


I $91. 

t Wbat merit is there in any virtue tiil it has stood the test alone, and vitbont other 
assistance? Hor. Iv. Od. ix. 29:— 

pvulam Hpalta. dliUt tnertis 
Celala rlrtas.”— (tt-) 

s As not to be secure to us single or loRciher — fN.) 

s What Eve had Just said having required some remonstrance or reprimand trom 
Adam, he is here willi great judgment represented as changing his former endearing 
epithets for the more authoritative one, “O Woman!" l uvii among the Greeks was a 
term of great respect. The superior excellence of man’s understanding, the sl^lches 
of the defects peculiar in general to the female mind, and the reasons why Adam at 
last jlelda contrary to his better judgment, are drawn with admirable art.— <ra.) 

An o|d adjective, the same as aware.— iti-) 
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“ Firm we subsist,' yet possible to swerve ; 

“ Since reason not impossibly may meet 
“ Some specious object, by the foe suborn’d, 

“ And fall into deception unaware, 

“ Not keeping strictest watch as she was warn’d. 

“ Seek not temptation then ; which to avoid 
“ Were better, and most likely if from me 
“ Thou sever not : trial will come unsought. 

“ Wouldstthou approve thy constancy, approve’ 
“ First thy obedienee ; the other who can know? 

“ Not seeing thee attempted — who attest? 

“ But, if thou think trial unsought may find 
“ Us both securer than thus warn’d thou seem’st, 
“Go; for thy slay, not free, absents thee more — 
“ Go in thy native innocence ; rely 
“ On what thou hast of virtue ; summon all! 

“ For God towards thee hath done his part : 

So spake the patriarch of mankind ; but E' 
Persisted; yet submiss, though last, replied 
“ With thy permission then, and thus foi 
“ Chielly by what thy own last reas’ning wdi 
“ Touch only, that our trial, when least sought, 
“ May find us both perhaps far less prepar’d, 

“ The willinger I go ; nor much expect 
" A foe so proud will first the weaker seek ; 

“ So bent, the more shall shame him his repulse.” 
Thus saying, from her husband’s hand her hand 
Soft she withdrew ; and, like a wood-nymph light, 
Oread, or Dryad, or of Delia’s train. 

Betook her to the groves; but Delia's self 
In gait surpass'd, and goddess-like deport ; 
Though not, as' she, with bow and quiver arm'd. 
But with such gardening-tools as art, yet rude. 
Guiltless of fire, had form’d, or angels brought. 
To Pales, or Pomona, thus adorn'd, 

Likest she seem'd — Pomona, when she lied 
Vertumnus— or to Ceres in her prime, 
sM Yet virgin of Proserpina from Jove.’ 



1 By a firm resistance ap;amst temptation wc can maintain our present state of exis- 
tence. 

a Is here used io the sense of probare^ to render approved, or tried ; hence, to show 
a thing faultless. 

a As this is the last description of Hve in a stale of innocence, Milton has bestowed 
on her the richest colours of his poetry draw n from the ancient classics. She was 
likened to the Wood Nymphs, and Delia (or Diana) in respect to her gaii. But now 
lhat Milton had mentioned her bcitic ** armed with garden tools,* be beautifully com- 
pares her to the graceful rural goddesses. Pales, Pomona, and Ceres— Io Pomona in 
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Her long with ardent look his eye pursued 
Delighted, but desiring more her stay. 

Oft he to her his charge of quick return 
Repeated : she to him as oil engag'd 
To be return'd by noon amid the bower. 

And all things in best order to invite 
Noontide repast, or afternoon's repose.* 

O much deceiv’d,* much failing, hapless Eve, 

Of thy presum’d return I event perverse ! 

Thou never from that hour in Paradise 
Found’st either sweet repast, or sound repose : 

Such ambush, hid among sweet flowers and shades, 
Waited with hellish rancour imminent 
410 To intercept thy way, or send thee back 


ill the perrection of her beiuty (not in reference to the precise boer of her flight, bat 
It her lime of life) when she (led from the courtship of Vertumnus, (see Or. Met. sir. 
628^; (0 “Ceres in her prime the old poets ascribe to the gods certain stages of 
beauty, and gradations of age. Jurenal, Sat. vi. IS: “Jove nondum barbato.** So£q. 
Til. 180; “Saturnus jenea;.’'— “ Vet virgin of Proserpina from Jove;" by an uncommon 
and bold mode of speaking to cipress “when Ceres was a virgin before she bore Pro- 
serpine to Jupiter.”— (P., ifonbod.)— “ Guiltless" implies unpolluted; thus the best wri- 
ters represent ibe effect of art as pollution. See Exod. xx. 25 ; Virg. Geor. ii. 468.— 
iStil.) 

t “She to him engaged to be relumed by noon amid the bower, and all ihingt in 
best order to invite noontide repast/’ Here seems to be a want of a verb before “ all 
things," etc. Dr. Bentley therefore reads, “and at the bower have all things, " etc. But 
if it be necessary to insert the word have, 1 would read thus with less alteration, “ in 
best order baee to invite. — (P.) There seems no necessity for any alteration. If “the 
bower" bad been mentioned alone, ho would hardly have said “amid the bower, ^ bat 
rather “at the bower," or, “in the bower; " but “ amid the bower and all tbings’*it 
right.— (A'.) Stillingflect thinks that “ to be" from the preceding verse is understood 
afler“all things." Dunsler believes there is a bold ellipsis intended of have; “and 
bore all tilings." 1 see no necessity here for making correction, or supposing an ellip- 
sis.' This mode of expression is not only classical, but in ordinary use in our language. 
“ Engaged " here means, solemnly promised. It is not uncommon to And in the ancient 
classics the inflnitive mood and a noun coupled together, and both depending on one 
verb, participle, or even adjective. So here: she promixed to return by noon, and 
promised every thing in the best order. Of this kind of construction there are many 
iDStances in this poem. So i64, “ 1 am now constrained into a beast, and to tnear- 
malalhis essence," is somewhat analogous. “Amid the bower" means ioithin the 
bower. “Amid," like infer in Latin, is elsewhere used for in, as iv. 186 , “Amid the 
field;" 578, “Amid the sun’s bright circle;" so also, ** Amid the air." So infer is 
sometimes used, Gcll. b. I. c. ii, “libicines infer exerritum positi;" b. ii.e. 4, “infer 
diem;" b. xiii. c. 7, “infer omnem vitam.’* Cels. b. IH. c. 8, **inter tnifta sanguis 
mini debet." The quotation in the following note furnishes a construction of phrase 
similar to this. 

• /. e. Deceived and failing in thy presumed return. These beautiful apostrophes 
and anticipations are frequent in the poets, who affect to speak as men inspired with 
the knowledge of futurity. Thus Virgil to Turnus, ^n. x. 50i 

*' Netcia raeni hominam fdrisorti»qae fslara, 
m tervare rnodoo) rebnx sublaU •scoDdls. 

Tumo t^mpot erll, mairno ettro optavertl eioplum 
intsetam Pallanu. ei cuio spoUa Ula diemqufl 
OdcrU’ 

So Homer, H. xvii, 497 

cv^* «,u«/Xov yi — ( iT. ) 
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Despoil’d of innocence — of faith — of bliss! 

For now, and since first break of dawn, the fiend. 
Mere serpent in appearance, forth was como ; 

And on his quest, where likeliest he might find 
The only two of mankind, but in them 
The whole included race, his purpos’d prey. 

In bower and field he sought where any tuft 
Of grove or garden plot more pleasant lay. 

Their tendance, or plantation for delight : 

By fountain, or by shady rivulet. 

He sought tiiem both, but wisli’d his hap might find 
Eve separate ; he wish’d, but not with hope 
Of what so seldom chanc'd ; when to his wish — 
Beyond his hope. Eve separate ho spies. 

Veil’d in a cloud of fragrance,' where she stood, 

Half spied, so thick the roses blushing round 
About her glow’d, oil stooping to support 
Each (lower of tender stalk, whose head, though gay 
Carnation, purple, azure, or speck’d with gold. 

Hung drooping unsustain’d ; them she upstays 
Gently with myrtle band, mindless the while 
Herself, though fairest unsupported flower,' 

From her best prop so far, and storm so nigh ! 

Nearer he drew, and many a walk travers’d 
Of stateliest covert,’ cedar, pine, or palm ; 

Then voluble and bold ; now hid, now seen 
Among thick-woven orborets, and flowers 
Imborder’d on each bank, (he hand of Eve! * 
tlpot more delicious than tliose gardens feign'd, 

410 Or of reviv’d Adonis,* or renown’d 


> II. XT. ISS 

Am?* ^ fic* 0’JWv vifw im?xw>ro. — ( T. 

* Tbif Ibought and manner of speaking roust have pleased our author, as thej ^re 
here a repeiiiion of if. 209.— fJV.) 

s The many pleasing images of nature which are intermixed in this part of the story 
with the several wiles which are put in practice by (he tempter, and the gradual and 
regular progress to the catastrophe, are so very obvious, that it would be superfluous 
to point out their respective beauties. — (g<d.) 

* 1. e. Set as a border. The banks were bordered with the flowers. “The hand of 
Eve;" the handiwork of Eve, as we say of a picture that it is the Aand of such or such a 
roasteri and thus Virgil, i. 4&S;— 

** ArUflruntiue manua tolar •• operamque labores 
mralur.'-f.V.) 

As Milton is comparing this particular spot to (be garden of Alcinous. he uses “im* 
bordered ** as illustrating a word of simitar meaning in Homer's charming description 
of that celebrated garden, Odyss. Tti. 127 : — 

Fv9a o"* Kfioo-tut nv/ift vrtstrov o'.y/^v 

lIx'iCTitKC «i?ya»fv* e*>)eT«v6v yjtvO'jiiJJH — Cr.) 

s The numerous disputes about this passage, and its defence, may be thus summon 
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Alcinous, host of old Laertes' son ; 

Or that, not mystic,' where the sapient king 
Held dalliance with his fair Egyptian spouse. 

Much he the place admir'd, the person more. 

As one who, long in populous city pent. 

Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air, 
Forth issuing on a summer's morn, to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages and farms 
Adjoin’d, from each thing met conceives delight — 
The smell of grain, or tedded grass,’ or kine. 

Or dairy — each rural sight — each rural sound ; 

If Chance, with nymph-like step, fair virgin pass. 
What pleasing seem’d, for her now pleases more ; ’ 
She most, and in her look sums all delight ; 

Such pleasure took the serpent to behold 
This llow’ry plat — the sweet recess of Eve, 

Thus early, thus alone.* Her heavenly form 
Angelic, but more soft and feminine. 

Her graceful innocence, her every air 
Of gesture or least action, overaw’d 
His malice, and with rapine sweet bcrcav’d 
His fierceness of the fierce intent it brought 
That space the evil one abstracted stood 
From his own evil, and for the time remain'd 
Stupidly good ; of enmity disarm'd — 

46« or guile — of hate — of envy — of revenge! 


Up. Although the gardens of Adoilift, may have been noihing else (as 

Dr. Bentley says) than poriablo earlhern pols lilled with lettuce or fennel, and used at 
the yearly festival of Adonis, because Venus once laid him on a lettuce bed ; still the 
reason why these little gardens were carried about in honour of him was, that the 
Greeks had a tradition (as l*carce shows) that when alive, he had a magnificent garden 
in which he delighted. Pliny mentions the gardens of Alcinous and Adonis together, 
as Milton docs (b. xix. c. 4): “Antiquity has admired nothing more than the gardens of 
the Hespcridcs, and of kings Adonis and Alcinous.’* So that this was sulTicient ground 
for the poet to refer to them. But he had high poetic authority as well. Marino, in his 
L’Adone (c. 6), Spenser in his Fairy Queen (lif.6), andShakspeare (K. H. VI. act I. sc. 8), 
refer to them in terms of high encomium. Besides all this, Milton fortifies himself 
against all cavil by calling these gardens “ feigned.” The ganlens of Alcinous, king of 
Phcacia (now Corfu), who entertained Clysscs, are celebrated in the Seventh Book of 
the Odyssey. 

1 Or the cardens of Solomon, which were not imaginary but real, where he was wont 
to enjoy himself with his beautiful wife, daughter of Pharaoh, king of F.gypl. See the 
book of Canticles; and also the description of them in Cotovicus of Utrecht, in bis Ili- 
nerarium ilierosolymalanum.— .V., T.) 

* Grass just mowed, and spread for drying.— (B.) 

® See Fairy Queen, II. vi. 24.— tFA.) 

* Compare this scene with (hat between the Saracen king Aladin, and lha Italian vir- 
gin Sophronia, in the second canto ofTasso's Jerusalem, in which, however, ibeEiiglish- 
man far surpasses the Italian.— < Ih.) 

* ** El nostro sirpc do/utif* dolvre." These repetitions arc common in the best poeU. 
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But the hot hell that always in him burns, 

Though in mid heaven,* soon ended his delight. 

And tortures him now more, the more he sees 
Of pleasure not for him ordain’d ; then soon 
Fierce hate he recollects, and all his thoughts 
Of mischief, gratulating, thus excites : 

“ Thoughts, whither have ye led me I with what sweet 
“ Compulsion thus transported, to forget 
“ What hither brought us ! bate, not love ; nor hope 
“ Of Paradise for hell — hope here to taste 
“ Of pleasure, but all pleasure to destroy, 

“ Save what is in destroying : other joy 
“ To me is lost. Then, let me not let pass 
“ Occasion which now smiles : behold alone 
“ The woman, opportune to all attempts! 

“ Her husband (for I view far round) not nigh, 

“ Whose higher intellectual more I shun, 

“ And strength, of courage haughty, and of limb 
“ Heroic built, though of terrestrial mould ; 

Foe not informidable ! exempt from wound, 

” I not ; so much hath hell debas’d, and pain 
“ Enfeebled me, to what I was in heaven. 

“ She fair, divinely fair, fit love for gods! 

“ Not terrible, though terror be in love 
“ And beauty, not approach’d by stronger hate — 

“ Hate stronger under show of love well feign’d ; 

“ The way w hich to her ruin now I tend." 

So spake the enemy of mankind enclos’d 
In serpent, inmate badl and toward Eve 
Address’d his way ; not with indented ’ wave. 

Prone on the ground, as since; but on his rear, 
Circular base of rising folds,’ that lower’d 
Fold above fold, a surging maze ; his head 
MO Crested aloft, and carbuncle his eyes ; * 


> I. Even were he in the midst of heaven ; or it may refer to Job. ii. i ; “ There was 
t day when the tons of God came to present themselves before the Lord : and Satan also 
came among them to present himself.*' So Satan speaks, Par. Reg. i. 366 

— Bor from lbs bearen of heaveoi 
B«lb he excloded ID 7 resort •omeilmrs.*'— 

• Notched, going in and out, like the teeth of a saw. 80 Shakspeare, As Toa Like It, 
act iv. se. 3:~ 

"And vUh indented slides did slip tvay."— (ff.) 

I As the dragon, or serpent, is described by Orpheus, de Lap. Arg. 44^^ 

*f)uT3 ^ trvxv'jjf , 

rvK/tcrtdv evxuxMti; reeventv ecvrec^cir’ «»<!<> 

sntT* 0*’ eir* *>>05 three/ssvov 

* Milton has not only imitated Ovid, Met. iil. S 3 , in this description, bat has 
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With burnish’d neck of verdant gold, erect 
' Amidst hi.s circling spires, that on the grass 
Floated redundant : pleasing was his shape 
And lovely ; never since of serpent-kind 
Lovelier ; not those that in Illyria chang'd 
Hermione, and Cadmus ; or the god 
In Epidaurus ; nor to which transform’d 
Ammonian Jove, or Capitoline, was seen ; 

He with Olympias ; this with her who bore 
Scipio, the height of Rome.' With tract oblique 
At first, as one who sought access, but fear’d 
tis To interrupt, side-long he works his way. 


:e» 


raoMcIfed all Ihe good poeii who over made a remarkable description of a terpenl. 

*' criklli prcitaois et aoro ; 

Ifoc BlriDt ocuH-~— 
llle Tolablhbas »qu«moiO« nezIbuK orbe« 

Toniuet, et imnieofOf Mlto BiQiuior la 
Ac media plu« parto ierri erecloa in antaa 
Despicit omno 

**Carbuncle his eyes.” So Shakspcarc in llamlers speech lo the players 

** With eyea like carbonclea, tbe btlliab Pyrrboi 
Old rraodsire Priam {j>f«ape«a.) 

**Carbunele.” A jewel resembling in Us colour a burning coal. 

1 Satan here is compared and preferred to the most memorable of those serpents into 
which persons were transformed. Cadmus^ together with his wife Hermione, or Har- 
monia, leaving Thebes in Bceotia, which he had founded, and for divers misfortunes 
quilled, went to Illyria, and were there turned into serpents for having slain one sacred 
to Mars. (See Ov. Met. iv. 5S2, etc.) .I^sculapius, the god of physic, who was worshipped 
at Epidaurus, having been suppliralod by a deputation from Rome to allay a pestilence 
raging there, was said to have gone to Home for the purpose in the form of a serpent. 
See Livy, b. li.; Ov. Met. xv. Jupuer Ammon was said to have had intercourse in the 
form of a serpent with Olympias, and thus to have begotten Alexander tbe Great. In 
like manner Jupiter Capitolinus was said lo have begotten Scipio Africanus, who raised 
bis country to (he highest pilch of glory. -‘(iV.} The critics have observed a difflculty 
in tbe consiruclion of ihc word changed” here. Pearce says it may be excused as a 
poetic liberty of expression, much the same as criiice have observed in Ovid, Met. I.:<— 

" Formas mouias la nova corpora;” 

1. 1 . corpora muUla in novas formas. So Horace, ii. Sat. 8:— 

• aceio 

Qaod VelbymnmaD *iUo malaTeratovam;” 

i. e. in quod vitio xnulata est uva Methymnca. Newton thinks the meaning Is, that tbo 
serpents changed only the form of Cadmus and Hermione, for they still retained (heir 
sense and memory; just as /Esculapius was still a god, though so disguised (Ovid states 
these facts, Met. iv. and xv. so was Satan Satan still. Tbe alleged difficulty of tbe 
word '* changed ” will be removed, say Dunsler and Todd, by placing a comma after It, 
and considering it as a neuter verb, in its usual signification of undervent a change or 
transformation.— ‘'The height of Rome,” Pearce observes, is an expression of tbe same 
nature wiUi Ovid's “ Sumnm ducum Airides.” Amor. L Ei. ix. 37. Agamemnon, tbo 
turn of chiefs. Todd quotes as parallel, “ those fka top of eloquence Reg. iv. 3S3; 
and Sbakspeare, Meas. for Mcas. act ii. sc. 9 

— how shoold yon be, 
ir he, «hich Is Ihe lop o/>ud0rn<nr. shoold 
hutjDdre you as you are." 

There is a passage inLuciab’sTimon, when the flailercr calls him tu «r^r« run* Adsvsuwv 
which 1 think is most analogous. 
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As when a ship,* by skilful steersman wrought 
Nigh river’s mouth, or foreiand, where the wind 
Veers oft, as oft so steers, and shifts- her sails; 

So varied he, and of his tortuous train 
Curl’d many a wanton wreath in sight of Eve, 

To lure her eye ; she, busied, heard the sound 
Of rustiing leaves, but minded not, as us’d 
To such disport before her through the field 
From ev’ry beast, more duteous at her call. 

Than at Circcan catl the herd disguis’d.’ 

He, bolder now, uncaii’d before her stood. 

But as in gaze admiring : oft he bow’d 
His turret crest, and sleek enamell’d neck. 

Fawning ; and lick’d tlie ground whereon she trod : 
His gentle dumb expression turn’d at length 
The eye of Eve, to mark his play : he, glad 
Of her attention gain’d,' with serpent-tongue 
Organic, or impulse of vocal air. 

His fraudulent temptation thus began : * 

“ Wonder not, sov’reign mistress (if perhaps 
“ Thou canst, who art sole wonder) much less arm 
iji “ Thy looks, the heaven of miidne.ss, with disdain. 


i Todd quotes a beautlTuI passage Trom Apollonius Rhodius, in whose works Milton 
tnanifestly delighted, where the progress of the ship Argo is compared to the motion and 
workings of a serpent; (and Milton particularly mentions this ship, ii. loi?;) Argon iv. 
iS4i. Meen says the simile may be traced to Nicander, (Ther. ! 268 ,) where the oblique 
movementsof a particularspeciesofserpentare compared to those of a ship rolling from 
tide to Bide, as sudden gasia impel it, and marking by its keel the sinuosity of its track. 
The passages are these 

Evri fiiv c{vr«rcv 0s/ct( 

XKt>$mfi\r/t99( nv/ici rvx/tyxtx ftxtftutovr( 

A«,uirtr«( , fivxov^ <?ix 

Kp-ffj* sro.«a vceytro^asv , 

o%vatcv ec£ ;i(/}ovov. — {_Apiit.) 

AvTxp cyt 9xtitO( /tiitsirw cixv 

Oijuoy ocTotcAKvetiijv <r*oi(av rtrpiixou vwrw, 

Tp»/ifcc6t cXxxcii xxxTw Ii70;, ht< oV k\u%; 4 

U'U'jpVi clov ^aicrcyffx, xxxoTTxSnyroj «n(T'V, 

Elf xvcuov xwexpevoroi oudw.— (JVicawdar.) 

k Alloding to the men torned into beasta by the sorceress Circe, and fawning before 
her. Or. Mel. sir. 45 r— 

— — per qoe ferarum 

AgmeD adutanfum media procedii ab aDla.”^ff.) 
t All the commentators agree in eTlolling this description of the serpent, and the 
masterly adulation by which Ere is thrown off her guard; and the ability with which 
Milton removes the common objections to the Mosaic history of the temptation. 

* Milton, without giving his own opinion, stales in general the disputed question 
whether the devil moved the serpent’s longue, and used that inatmraeni to make the 
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“ Displeas’d that I approach thee thus, and gaze 
“ Insatiate — I thus single ; nor have fear'd 
" Thy awful brow, more awful thus retir’d, 

“ Fairest resemblance of thy Maker fair 1 
“ Thee all things living gaze on — all things thine 
“ By gift, and thy celestial beauty adore, 

“ With ravishment beheld — there best beheld, 

“ Where universally admir’d : but here 
“ In this enclosure wild, these beasts among, 

“ Beholders rude, and shallow to discern 
“ Half what In thee Is fair, one man except, 

“ Who sees thee? (and what is one?) who should be seen 
“ A goddess among gods, ador’d and serv’d 
“ By angels numberless, thy daily train.” 

So gloz’d the tempter, and his proem tun’d : ' 

Into the heart of Eve his words made way. 

Though at the voice much marvelling : at lengthy 
Not unamaz'd, she thus In answer spake : 

“ What may this mean? language of man pronounc’d 
“ By tongue of brute, and human sense express’d I 
“ The first, at least, of these 1 thought denied 
“ To beasts, whom God, on their creation-day,* 

“ Created mute to all articulate sound : 

“ The latter I demur ; for in their looks 
“ Much reason, and in their actions, oft appears. 

“ Thee, serpent, subtlest beast of all the field 
“ I knew ; but not with human voice endued. 

“ Redouble then this miracle, and say 
“ How cam’st thou speakable of mute ; ’ and how 
“ To me so friendly grown above the rest 
“ Of brutal kind, that daily are in sight? 

“ Say, for such wonder claims attention due.” 

To whom the guileful tempter thus replied : 

“ Empress of this fair world, resplendent Eve 1 
“ Easy to me it is to tell thee all 

“ What thou command’st ; and right thou shouldst be obeyed : 
“ I was at first as other beasts, that graze 
57 J “ The trodden herb, of abject thoughts and low. 


1 Proem, c^o^,ua, is the Brsl essay of the musician, to set voice or inslrumenl in order. 
The character and wilea of the enchanter in Comus bear a strong resemhiance to the 
conduct of Satan in aii this scene, T3U, etc. 
a See Gen. ii. 4.— (JV.) 

a Able to speak, from being mute. The word “speakahle," iike eomfortabie, etc., is 
here aetive i sometimes it is passive, “what can be spoken.’’ Many verbal adjectives 
In English ending in We, aa in Latin verbal adjectives ending in W/ia, have an active and 
passive signification. 
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“ As was my food ; nor aught but food discern’d, 

“ Or sex, and apprehended nothing high : 

Till, on a day roving the field, I chanc’d 
“ A goodly tree far distant to behold, 

“ Loaden with fruit of fairest colours mix’d, 

“ Ruddy and gold : I nearer drew to gaze ; 

“ When from the boughs a savoury odour blown, 

“ Grateful to appetile, more pleas’d my sense 
“ Than smell of sweetest fennel,* * or the teats 
“ Of ewe or goat, dropping with milk at even, 

“ Unsuck’d of lamb or kid, that tend their play. 

“ To satisfy the sharp desire I had 
“ Of tasting those fair apples, I resolv’d 
“ Not to defer ; hunger and thirst at once, 

“ Powerful persuaders, quicken’d at the scent 
" Of that alluring fruit, urg'd me so keen. 

“ About the mossy trunk I wound me soon ; 

“ For, high from ground, the branches would require 
“ Thy utmost reach, or Adam’s : round the tree 
“ All other beasts that saw, with likedesire, 

“ Longing and envying stood, but could not reach. 

“ Amid the tree now got, where plenty hung 
“ Tempting so nigh, to pluck and eat my fill 
“ I spar’d not ; for, such pleasure, till that hour, 

“ At feed, or fountain, never had I found. 

“ Sated at length, ere long I might perceive ^ 

“ Strange alteration in me, to degree 
“ Of reason in my inward powers; and speech 
“ Wanted not long ; though to this shape retain’d. 

“ Thenceforth to speculations, high or deep, 

“ I turn’d my thoughts, and with capacious mind 
“ Consider’d all things visible in heaven, 

“ Or earth, or middle ’ — all things fair, and good * 

“ But all that fair, and good, in thy divine 
“ Semblance, and in thy beauty's heavenly ray 
“ United I beheld ; no fair to thine 
“ Equivalent, or second! which corapell’d 
“ Me thus, though importune perhaps, to come 
“ And gaze, and worship thee, of right declar’d 
gi2 “ Sov'reign of creatures, universal dame I ” ’ 


1 The comraenlalors say thal serpents arc fond of fennel tPIiny, Nat. Hist. b. six. c. 8, 
led. 56 ); and that ibey were supposed to suck the teats of ewes and goats. — (T.) 

* In medio, in the air, which lies between heaven and earth. See vii. 841. — [H.) 

3 ** Dame ” ( French, dome, and I.atin, dominn,) was an appellation of honour used by 
the poets to signify fudy or mtsfreis. — [A.) So we say ** madam." 
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So talk’d the spirited ‘ sly snake ; and Eve, 

Yet more amaz’d, unwary thus replied : 

“ Serpent, thy overpraising leaves in doubt 
“ The virtue of that fruit, in thee first prov’d : 

“ But say, where grows the tree? from hence how far? 
“For many are the trees of God that grow 
“ In Paradise, and various, yet unknown 
“ To us ; in such abundance lies our choice, 

“ As leaves a greater store of fruit untouch’d, 

“ Still hanging incorruptible, till men 
“ Grow up to their provision, and more hands 
“ Help to disburden nature of her birth.” 

To whom the wily adder, blithe and glad : 

“ Empress ! the way is ready, and not long ; 

“ Beyond a row of myrtles, on a flat, 

“ Fast by a fountain, one small thicket pa.st 
“ Of blowing myrrh and balm : if thou accept 
“ My conduct, I can bring thee thither soon.” 

“ Lead then,” said Eve. 

He, leading, swiftly roll’d * 
In tangles, and made intricate seem straight ; 

To mischief swift. Hope elevates, and joy 
Brightens his crest. As when a wandering fire. 
Compact of unctuous vapour, which the night 
Condenses, and the cold environs round. 

Kindled through agitation to a flame, 

(Which oft, they say, some evil spirit attends,) 

Hov'ring and blazing w ith delusive light, 

Misleads th’ amaz'd night-wand'rer from his way 
To bogs and mires, and oft through pond or pool. 

There swallow'd up and lost, from succour far : • 

So glister’d the dire snake, and into fraud * 

Led Eve, our credulous mother, to the tree 

Of prohibition,* root of all our woe I 

Which when she saw, thus to her guide she spake : 

“ Serpent, we might have spar’d our coming hither, 
Mi “ Fruitless to me, though fruit be here to excess,' 


> From the Italian tpiri/arCf to be possessed with the deviK— (T.) 

* Compare Taaso’s description o( Uie rolling of a serpenU Gicr. Lib. xr. 48 .— ', 74 .) 

* See note on Tii. 143 . 

4 An Hebraism for the prohibited tree.— fJV.) 

8 Besides the jingle, the same word is used in a literal and meUphurical sense, as in 
Bion,ld)ll. i. i6 

K'ifiiW I X X 0 4 sy^tt xatTX AoUvti , 

9" X KvOtfittx ftfiU cXx 9 . 

And not unlike is (hat in Virgil, ;En. vii. 39s 


“ Nutn caplt poloere capi."— (zY.) 


1$ 
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“ The credit of whose virtue rest with thee ; 

“ Wondrous indeed, if cause of such elTects! 

“ But of this tree we may not taste, nor touch ; 

“ God so commanded, and left that command 
“ Sole daughter of his voice : ‘ tlie rest, we live 
“ Law to ourselves ; our reason is our law.” 

To whom the tempter guilefully replied : 

“ Indeed! hath God then said that of the fruit 
‘‘ Of all these garden-trees ye shall not eat, 

“ Yet lords declar’d of all in earth, or air ? " 

To whom thus Eve, yet sinless : 

“ ortho fruit 

“ or each tree in the garden we may eat ; 

■ ‘ But of the fruit of this fair tree amidst 
“ The garden, God hath said ‘ Ye shall not eat 
“ ‘ Thereof, nor shall ye touch it, lest ye die.’ ” 

She scarce had said, though brief, when now, more bold. 
The tempter, but w ith show of zeal and love 
To man, and indignation at his wrong, 

New part puts on ; and, as to passion mov’d. 

Fluctuates disturb’d, yet comely, and in act 
Rais’d, as of some great matter to begin. 

As when of old some orator renown’d. 

In Athens, or free Rome, where eloquence 
nourish’d, since mute, to some great cause address'd, 
Stood in himself collected, while each part— 

«T4 Each motion — act, won audience ere the tongue — ’ 


I Another HebriUm t la(A kol, the daughlcrot* voice, for a voice from he«ven.-(JV.) 
“The rest," a Orcecism, and common in Latin, as to the rest, ho Virg. An. in. 59 , 
“CateroGraius.” “ We live law to oorselves so Rom. ii. U : These having not the law, 

are a Uw unlo ihemscWcs.” — fM.) 
t •• siood Id hlinwif collocled ; while each part. 

MotiOD, 6ich KtwoD aullieoce, cr« lh« longae.” 

This is the reading of Milton’s editions, and has been rclained in all Ihe best edUions 
since his tiraoj jet the commentators object to the words and their arrangement. Bcnt- 
lej proposes to read, 

HoUoo, each air won aadienca," etc. 

Pearce would retain “act,” which ho says is eiplained by Milton himself in 668, to be 
what an orator puU bimself into before he begins lo speaW ; and proposes to reaa, 

— «« « hlle each porl's 

HoUoo, each act won audience.'* etc. 

Newton, as the words, “in himself collected whole," is a manner of "®‘ 

unlike that in Horace, (ii. SaU vil. 86,) “in seipso tolus teres atque rotuiidus, proposes 

to read, colleried ahile each 

Motion, each act won audience,’* etc. 

Greenwood says there is a great beauty and nervousness in having the pause on “col- 
Ifcted,’* and therefore proposes lo read, 

while each pari. 

Htrtloit. and act.*’ etc. 
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Sometimos in hpight began,* as no delay 
Of preface brooking, through his zeal of right : 

So standing, moving, or to height up-grown. 

The tempter, all impassion’d, thus began : 

“ 0 sacred, wise, and wisdom-giving plant, 

“ Mother of science ! now I feel thy power 
“ Within me clear, not only to discern 
“ Things in their causes, but to trace the ways 
“ Of highest agents deem’d however wise. 

“ Queen of this universe ! do not believe 
“ Those rigid throats of death ; ye shall not die : ’ 

“ How should you ? By the fruit? it giyes you life 
“ To knowledge. By the threatener? look on me — 

“ Me, who have touch’d and tasted ; yet both live, 

“ And life more perfect have attain’d than fate 
“ Meant me, by venturing liigher tlian my lot. 

“ Shall that be shut to man, w hieh to the beast 
“ Is open ? or will God incense his ire 
“ For such a petty trespass, and not prai.se 
“ Bather your dauntless virtue, whom the pain 
“ Of death denounc’d, (whatever thing death be,) 

“ Deterr'd not from achieving what might lead 
“ To happier life — knowledge of good and evil ; 

“ Of good, how just? of evil, (if what is evil 
“ Be real,) why not known, since easier shunn’d? 

“ God therefore cannot hurt ye, and be just, 

“ Not just, not God — not fear’d then, nor obey’d : 

“ Your fear itself of death removes the fear.* 

“ Why then was this forbid ? Why, but to awe ? 

“ Why, but to keep ye low and ignorant, 
m “ His worshippers? He knows that in the day 


Todd says, ** I wUh to defend the whole passage, and not to alter a letter of the poet’s 
word. *Part, motion, act,’ are three distinct things. *Parl’ here signiiies the position 
or station of the orator, that attention to tho * parts’ of the body, which Cicero calls 'ora- 
toruis stains,' De Orator. lib. i. sect. S9. * Motion,’ ihecommandinggeslure of the speaker, 
which Cicero calls ^oratorius motus ami *act’ means the manner or sign, such as the 
waving of the hand, by which llio orator wins attention before he speaks. Sec C77, and 
X. 458.” 1 think Todd’s view the most correct of alb But without altering a loiter of the 
text, I have proposed the simplest of all emendations, the transposition of a word, which 
would obviate all cavil, and render the verso more expressive and smooth ; thus,— 

** stood In lilmseif collocled ; while each part— 

Each ootlofl— act, won audience erd the tODfue.*' 

t /. a. At the highest pitch, as Cicero, in the beginning of his first Oration against Ca- 
tiline, *‘Quousque tandem abutcre, Calilina, paiicntia nostra ?”— vTA.) 

s Gen. iii. 4, ** And the serpent said unto the woman, Vo shall not surely die.”— ’AT.) 

8 Thyer well observes that this is a truly satanic species of logic : God cannot hurt yo 
consistently with his attribute of justice ; for to hurl ye, he would be unjust, and then bo 
is no God, and is not to bo feared or obeyed; therefore, your fear of death, which sup- 
poses him to be unjust, is nonsense; it destroys itself, because God cannot possibly be 
unjust. 
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“ Ye eat thereof, your eyes, that seem so clear, 

“ Yet are but dim, shall presently be then 
“ Open’d and clear’d, and ye shall be as gods, 

“ Knowing both good and evil as they know. 

“ That ye shall be as gods, since I as man — 

“ Internal man, is biit proportion meet ; 

“ I, of brute, human; ye, of human, gods. 

“ So ye shall die perhaps, by putting off 
“ Human, to put on gods ; ' death to be wish’d, 

“ Though threaten’d, which no worse than this can bring ! 

“ And what are gods, that man may not become 
. “ As they, participating god-like food? 

“ The gods are first, and that advantage use 
“ On our belief that all from them proceeds : 

“ I question it ; ’ for this fair earth I see 
“ Warm’d by the sun, producing every kind; 

“ Them, nothing : if they all things, who enclos’d 
“ Knowledge of good and evil in this tree, 

“ That whoso eats thereof forthw ith attains 
“ Wisdom without their leave? and wherein lies 
‘ ‘ The offence, that man should thus attain to know ? 

“ What can your knowledge hurt him, or this tree 
“ Impart against his will, if all be his? 

“ Or is it envy? and can envy dwell 
“ In heavenly breasts? These, these, and many more 
“ Causes, import your need of this fair fruit. 

“ Goddess humane, reach then, and freely taste.” 

He ended ; and his words, replete with guile. 

Into her heart too easy entrance won : 

Fix’d on the fruit she gaz’d, which to behold 
Might tempt alone ; and in her ears Ihe sound 
Yet rung of his persuasive w ords, impregn’d 
With reason, to her seeming, and with truth. 

Meanw hile the hour of noon drew on, and wak’d 
An eager appetite, rais’d by the smell 
So savoury of that fruit ; which with desire 
' Inclinable now grown to touch, or taste. 

Solicited her longing eye : yet first 
Pausing awhile', thus to herself she mus’d : 

US “ Great are thy virtues, doubtless, best of fruits! 


• I Cor. ir. 53, “Thi* incorrupliblo must pu( on incorraplion.”— (iV.) 

* Compare the Cyclops or Euripides, 33i 

H YA 0 ^’ K'JT/itA , xtev 

K* yw f{v( du'jt , «).nv laoc 1 ov.— (5/i/.) 
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“ Though kept from man, and worthy to be admir’d ; 
“ Whose taste, too long forborne, at first assay 
“ Gave elocution to the mule, and taught 
" The tongue not made^for speech to speak thy praise : 
“ Thy praise he also, who forbids thy use, 

" Conceals not from us, naming thee the tree 
“ Of knowledge— knowledge both of good and evil— 
“ Forbids us then to taste ! but his forbidding 
“ Commends thee more, while it infers the good 
“ By thee communicated, and our want; 

“ For good unknown sure is not had ; or, had 
“ And yet unknown, is as not had at all. 

“ In plain then, what forbids he but to know — 

' > “ Forbids us good — forbids us to be wise? 

“ Such prohibitions bind not. But, if death 
“ Bind us with after-bands, what profits then 
“ Our inward freedom ? In the day we cat 
“ Of this fair fruit, our doom is, we shall die ! 

“ How dies the serpent? he hath eaten and lives, 

“ And knows, and speaks, and reasons, and discerns, 

“ Irrational till then ! For us alone 
“ Was death invented ? or to us denied 
“ This intellectual food, for beasts reserv’d? 

“ For beasts it seems ; yet that one beast which first 
“ Hath tasted, envies not, but brings with joy 
“ The good befall’n him — author unsuspcct — ‘ 

“ Friendly to man — far from deceit or guile. 

" What fear I then ? rather, what know to fear 
“ Under this ignorance of good or evil — 

“ Of God, or death — of law, or penalty? 

“ Here grows the cure of all, this fruit divine, 

“ Fair to the eye, inviting to the taste, 

“ Of virtue to make wise ! What hinders then 
“ To reach, and feed at once both body and mind?" 

So saying, her rash hand, in evil hour. 

Forth reaching to the fruit, she pluck’d — she ate! 

Earth felt the wound ; and nature from her seat. 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe 
784 That all was lost 1 ' Back to the thicket slunk 


4 “ Aulhor” here le need in Ibe tense In which aaelor (Let.) tomelimet Is, Ihet of in 
•iiiumtKer, ao informant. ** (Jnsuspecl," unsuspected. 

* It has been olten remarked, that there is nothing wiihin the whole range of poetry, 
tt all comparable to this description, and that of ver. looo ( see note there). How poor is 
Virgil's description, JBn. it. of the earth trembling, the heavens flashing, and the 
Byrepba howlingOD tiie mountain Cops, on ihoruinof Dido, compared with ^em! £n* 
iv. 

— Priau el Teltoi at prouabt Ivao, 
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The Ruilty serpent ; and well might ; for Eve, 

Intent now wholly on her taste, nought else 
Regarded ; such delight till then, as seem’d, 

In fruit she never tasted ; whether true, 

Or fancied so, through expectation high 
Ofknowledgc ; nor was godhead from her thought. 

Greedily she engorg’d, without restraint. 

And knew not eating death ! * Satiate at length, 

And heighten’d as with wine, jocund and boon, 

Thus to herself she pleasingly began : * 

“ 0 sovran, virtuous, precious of all trees • 

“ In paradise I of operation blest 
“ To sapience! hitherto obscur’d, infam’d ;* 

“ And thy fair fruit let hang, as to no end » 

“ Created ; but henceforth my early care, 

“ Nor without song, each morning, and due praise, 

“ Shall tend thee, and the fertile burden ease 
“ Of thy full branches offer’d free to all ; 

“ Till, dieted by thee, I grow mature 
“ In knowledge, as the gods, who all things know; 

“ Though others envy what they cannot give ; ' 

“ For, had the gift been theirs, it had not here 
“ Thus grown. Experience, next, to thee I owe, 

“ Best guide ! not following thee, I had remain’d 
“ In ignorance ; thou open’st wisdom’s way, 

“ And giv’st access, though secret she retire, 
til “ And I perhaps am secret : ' heaven is high. 


Dant signum : fulacro Ignei, el conacloa ettier, 

CoonoblU; sammoqQe ulularanl rerllce NyinpluB; 
lUe prlODS diet lati, primoaqae roalorun.'' 

1 /. e. Thai she was eating death, by^ eating the fruit which brought death. It ia t 
Greek mode of expression, often used by the Latins too. Oppian Halieut, U. t06 

Ojt* svci;cxv tiv otJfO^Ov. — (fl.) 

I Milton having berctoforc described Eve as full of modesty, and contcioas of her In^ 
feriority to her husband, now, with great judgment, adapts her sentiments to her altered 
stale, and represents her as lllled with bold aspirings and indulging in the wildest and 
even impious imaginations. One of her first thoughts, after she was corrupted, and fell 
was to act independently other liu.'iband.^(rV) 

s A Greek idiom adopted by the Latins, the positive for the superlative ; most pre* 
cious of all trees," as Horn. II. v. 331, Yirg. .En. iv. 576, Sequimur le,«me(e 

deorum.”— (/I.) 

i An unusual word, from the unusual Latin infamaluty defamed, represented to dis- 
advantage.— Thy fair fruit let hang," the inlerjcctional rase; thy fair fruit left to hang, 
as if created for no end or oh]cci:—‘*Of operation blest u> sapience," blest with (he 
power of working wisdom. 

a She has now armved at Ibal pitch of impiety that she attributes enry to (he gods 
(though she forbears directly naming them) as Satan laaght her and questions 

whether (his tree was their gift, as he also suggested (Ti9\— (.V.) 

a She questions oven God’s omniscience, and natters herself that she is in secret, 
like other sinners, who say, The Lord shall not see, neither shall the God of Jacob 
regard U.” Psalra xclv. 7.-^fV.) 
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'• HiRh and remote to sec from thence distinct 
“ Each thing on earthy and other care, perhaps, 
“ May have diverted from continual watch 
“ Our great Forbidder, safe witli all his spies ' 

“ About him. But to Adam in what sort 
“ Shall I appear? Shall 1 to him nvake known 
“ As yet my change, and give him to partake 
“ Full happiness w ith me ? ’ or rather not, 

“ But keep the odds of knowledge in my power, 
“ Without copartner? so to add what wants 
“ In female sex, the more to draw his love,® 

“ And render me more equal ; and perhaps, 

“ A thing not undesirable, sometime 
“ Superior ; for, inferior, who is free ? 

“ Tliis may be well. But w hat if God have seen, 
“ And death ensue? then I shall be no more! 

“ And Adam, wedded to another Eve, 

“ Shall live with her enjoying, I extinct; 

830 " A death to think 1 Confirm'd then I resolve. 


i The wort! **safe** here hat perpleied (he commentator*. Bentley, in hi* usual 
sweeping animadvertnon, declares it to be pure uonsenso, and proposes to read for- 
bidder's 9ye. Dr. Johnson «|uotes this passage, and (ho following, from Shakapearo'a 
Macbeth, 

Banqao't tafe. 

Aye, my lord, $afe lo a ditch : he llei 
With tvcDty trenched gavhei on bU heed, 

The least « death to natore," 


lo show thal ** safe” sometimes means** no longer dangerous, rcposiird out of the 
power of doing barm.” I cannot see the appropriateness of this explanation. As he 
had all his spies about him, that was a good reason why he ought to have more power 
to do her harm by a.<tcertaining her olTence. **Safe” is the English for tufui, and ae- 
mrua; now tutui sometimes sigiiines, qtii tulos facit, conferring security, Dc. pro 
Lege ManiI.e. xi.; Caesar, Bel. Civil, i. 46, **locus tutus; tuliorem rcceptum.” So 
Milton uses the words **$afe shore,"!. 3io,**safe guide " ** safe path of righteousness,’* 
xi. 114, and elsewhere. Sccuru* means having no uneasiness or concern about a 
thing, negligenl, remiss, at ease. In either sense ** safe" is, I think, inteiiigible aud 
proper here. So loirux is sometimes used as xcrurui. Ter. Andr. v. vi. o. Kve appre> 
bended no danger from God, because he had so many spies about him which rendered 
him free from all thought or appreheneion^ and careless, as she imagined, of Satan's 
entrance into paradise lo w ork annoyance to him, or danger lo man. 

s To give todo a thingy is a beautiful expression in poetic language | Homer II. i. 
il:— 

Vmv tttv 0)vtfir x ^ou,v.xr' 

Ufltxftcto aOtv , iv i/.t-rdxt. 


SoVirg.£n. i. 65:— 

— TIbl Dlvom pstcr et Lominum ret 
Cl molcere dedtt flacla*. el loHem vento.’' 


79.— 


“ Tn das epolis acenrabere DtTam." 


523 ^ 


**laulilaqM dedil isuies freaare aopcrbai.' 


So i. 738.— 'JV.) 

3 “The Wife of Bath’s Tale,” one of Chaucer’s most humorous talcs, versilied 
pryden, is to show that sovereignty is what woman most desire.— (•'V.> 


bj 
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“ Adam shall share with me in bliss or woe : 

“ So dear I love him, that with him all deaths 
“ I could endure ; without him live no life.” ‘ 

So saying, from the tree her step she turn’d ; 

But first low reverence done,* as to the power 
That dwelt within, whose presence had infus'd 
Into the plant sciential sap, deriv'd 
From nectar, drink of gods. Adam the while. 
Waiting desirous her return,’ had wove 
Of choicest flowers a garland, to adorn 
Her tresses, and her rural labours crown ; 

As reapers oft are wont their harvest queen. 

Great joy he promis’d to his thoughts, and new 
Solace in her return so long delay’d : 

Yet oft his heart, divine of something ill,* 

Misgave him : he the falt’ring measure felt;* 

And forth to meet her went, the way she took 
That morn when first they parted : by the tree 
Of knowledge he must pass ; there he her i 
Scarce from the tree returning ; in her hand 
A bough of fairest fruit, that downy smil’d, 

New gather’d, and ambrosial smell diffus’d.*' 

To him she hasted : in her face excuse 
Came prologue, and apology too prompt ; 

Which, with bland words at will, she thus address’d : 
“ Hast thou not wonder’d, Adam, at my slay ? 

" Thee I have miss’d, and thought it long, depriv’d 
“ Thy presence; agony of love till now 
“ Not felt, nor shall be twice ; for never more 
t«o " Mean I to try, what rash untried I sought,"' 



1 Hor. iii. Od. ix. 24 : — 

** Tecoffl Tlrer« imem, temm o^eem lib«n«. ' 

So Jusl If ib« observation of Solomon, Cant. viii. 6 tove is strong at death, jet* 
lousy is cruel as Iho grave.”— (JV.) 

2 Eve falling into idolatry upon the Uslo of the forbidden tree, as the first fruit of 
disobedience, is finely imagined. — (ff.) 

s So Andromache is described as preparing for the return of Hector, little fancying 
that he was slain by Achilles, II. xxii. 440. — {N.) 

4 A LalinUm, dmna, divinus, divining or foreboding. So Hor. iii. Od. xxvii. 10.*— 
*• imbrian dlTtoa avti ImralDentom.’'— (iV.) 

** Prttsaga mali mens,” Bn. x. 843, and eu , su u>< u , Eorip. 

Androm. 1075,— (T.) n^o/t6tvTf« here Is, “My prophetic soull" Hamlet’s ex- 
clamation. 

s /. e. His heart beat irregularly and falleringly. 

• Virgil, Georg. Iv. 4i5, “El liquidum ambro$ice diffudii odorem.” Eel. ii. 5i .‘— 

" IpM e|0 cana lecam tenerl Janugtne mola.”— (if.) 

7 /. e. What ( the pain of absence from you ) was antried and new to mo I raably 
sought. 
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“ The pain of absence from thy sight. But strange 
“ Hath been the cause, and wonderhil to hear : 

“ This tree is not, as we are told, a tree 
“ Of danger tasted ; nor to evil unknown 
“ Opening the way, but of divine effect 
“ To open eyes, and make them gods who taste ; 

“ And hath been tasted such. The serpent wise, 

“ Or not restrain’d as we, or not obeying, 

“ Hath eaten of the fruit; and is become 
“ Not dead, as we are threaten’d ; but thenceforth 
“ Endued with human voice, and human sense ; 

“ Reasoning to admiration ! and with me 
“ Persuasively hath so prevail’d, that I 
“ Have also tasted, and have also found 
“ The effects to correspond — opener mine eyes, . 

“ Dim erst — dilated spirits — ampler heart — 

“ And growing up to godhead ; which for thee 
“ Chielly 1 sought, without thee can despise. 

“For bliss, as thou hast part, to me is bliss ; 

“ Tedious, unshar’d with thee, and odious soon. 

“ Thou therefore also taste, that equal lot 
“ May join us— equal joy, as equal love ; 

“ Lest, thou not tasting, different degree 
“ Disjoin us, and I then too late renounce 
“ Deity for thee, when fate will not permit.” 

Thus Eve with count’nance blithe her story told ; 
But in her cheek distemper flushing glow’d.' 

On th’ other side, Adam, soon as he heard 
The fatal trespass done by Eve, amaz’d, 

Astonied stood, and blank ! while horror chill 
Ran through his veins, and all his joints relax’d ! ’ 
From his slack hand the garland wreath’d for Eve 
Down dropt, and all the faded roses shed. 
Speechless he stood and pale ; till thus, at length, 
First to himself he inward silence broke : 

“0 fairest of creation ! last and best 
“ Of all God’s works ! creature, in whom excell’d 
“ Whatever can to sight or thought be form’d 
“ Holy, divine, good, amiable, or sweet 1 
soo “ How art thou lost 1 how on a sudden lost. 


• He before described her as if she were heighlened *‘*T'"*’ Adam’s 

• In order lo giro foil elfecl lo Ibis incomparable <**•*“? ’ , lines when 

aslonishment and horror, there must be sereral breaks and pause 

read. Virgil says (ii'. 120)— but how inferior to Milton . 

•• Obstepuere anlml. felldiiiqoa pet tna ceoortll 
0*M u*mor.”— ^ ) 
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“ Defac’d, deflower’d, and now to death devote! 

“ Rattier, how hast thou yielded to transgress 
“ The strict forbiddance! how, to violate 
“ Tile sacred fruit forbidden 1 Some cursed fraud 
“ Of enemy hath beguil'd thee, yet unknown, 

“ And me with thee hath ruin’d ; for with thee • 

“ Certain my resolution Is to die.* 

“ How can I live without thee — how forego 
“ Thy sweet converse, and love so dearly join’d, 

“ To live again In these wild woods forlorn ? ’ 

‘ ‘ Should God create another Eve, and I 
“ Another rib afford, yet loss of thee 
“ Would never from my heart : no, no ! I feel 
“ The link of nature draw me : flesh of flesh, 

“ Bone of my bone, thou art ; and from thy state 
** Mine never shall be parted, bliss or woe ! " 

So having said, as one from sad dismay 
Recomforted, and, after thoughts disturb’d. 
Submitting to what seem'd remediless. 

Thus in calm mood his words to Eve he turn'd ; 

“ Bold deed thou hast presum’d, adventurous Eve! 
“ And peril great provok’d, who thus hast dar’d, 

“ Had it been only coveting to eye 
“ That sacred fruit — sacred to abstinence,’ 

“ Much more to taste it, under ban to touch. 

“ But past who can recall, or done undo ? 

“ Not God omnipotent, nor fate. Yet so 
“ Perhaps thou shalt not die ; * perhaps the fact 
“ Is not so heinous now, — foretasted fruit, — 

“ Profan’d first by the serpent, — by him first 
“ Made common, and unhallow’d, ere our taste ; 
m “ Nor yet on him found deadly ; he yet lives — 


> Like the afTectionate words of Admatua to AlcesUi, Eurip. Alceat. 27T:<« 

S'yv yxjs pOiuiyift, ovx rr* ecv 
Ev 0** ty^ugv xxt Cijv ( T.) 

* lie says paradise would be a wilderaaas without ber.^TA.) 

a 1 have given the punciuatiou of the old and best modern editions; but, according 
(0 it, (he passage is scarce! ioielligible. It would seem that “coveting* governs “to 
oe;*" then there is noihiiig to which the comparalive “much more*' can refer. Bjr 
placing a comma after “ coveting," or reading, “ had it been only coveting," as a pa- 
renthesis, (he whole would be plain. It was a great peril incurred to dare eye the fruit 
(even though she only coveted or longed for it, without ever intending to go farther), 
much greater peril, then, was It to dare fat/e It. The commentators have not no- 
(k'cti this difficulty In their own reading. 

^ Adam, as Thyer observes, bad just bt*fore condeuined Kve ; but he now exerts all 
his reason to And excuses for her, and looks favourably towards the result, from Llio 
overpowering inHuence p( his love for her. Such a Uiorougb insight bad Uiltoo into 
liuinan nature. 
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“ Lives, as thou saidst, and gains to live, as man, 

“ Higher degree of life ; inducement strong 
" To us, as likely tasting to attain 
“ Proportional ascent ; wliich cannot be 
“ But to be gods,' or angels — deini-gods. 

“ Nor can 1 think that God, Creator wise, 

“ Though threat’ning, will in earnest so destroy 
" Us his prime creatures, dignified so high, 

“ Set overall his works; which, in our fall, 

“ For us created, needs w ith us must fall, 

“ Dependent made : so God shall uncrcate — 

“ Be frustrate— do — undo, and labour lose ; 

“ Not well conceiv’d of God, who, though his power 
“ Creation could repeat, yet would be loth 
“ Us to abolish, lest the adversary 
“ Triumph, and say, ‘ Fickle their state whom God 
“ ‘ Most favours ! who can please him long ? Me first 
“ ‘ He ruin’d, now mankind; whom will he next?” 

“ Matter of scorn, not to be given the foe. 

“ However, 1 with thee have fix’d my lot, 

“ Certain to undergo like doom : if death 
“ Consort with thee, death is to me as life ; 

“ So forcible within my heart I feel 
“ The bond of nature draw me to ray own — 

“ My own in thee, for what thou art is mine; 

“ Our state cannot be sever’d ; we are one — 

“ One flesh ; to lose thee were to lose myself.” 

So Adam; and thus Eve to him replied : 

“ 0 glorious trial of exceeding love, 

“ Illustrious evidence, example high, 

“ Engaging mo to emulate! but, short 
“ Of thy perfection, how shall 1 attain, 

“ Adam ? * from whose dear side I boast me sprung ; 

“ And gladly of our union hear thee speak, 

“ One heart, one soul in both ; w hereof good proof 
“ This day affords, declaring thee resolv’d 
‘ ‘ Rather than death, or aught than death mOrc dread, 
“ Shall separate us, link’d in love so dear, 

“ To undergo with me one guilt, one crime, 
an “ If any be, oftastingthis fair fruit ; 


1 i. «. Which musl end in our being gods. This is » Lalinism. 

» Dunsler s«js lh»l the nolc of inUTrognlion which is found here in all eduion^ 
should be removed to the end of 976, so as not to interrupt the turbulent rapidity of 
her thoughts. Milton oficn opens bis speeches with a long succession of ideas arlsin* 
out of the Drst address, and precluding for a lime any thing positive being said ahaal 
the point intended to be spoken to. 
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“ Whose virtue (for of good still good proceeds, 

“ Direct, or by occasion) hath presented 
“ This happy trial of thy love, which else 
“ So eminently never had been known. 

“ Were it 1 thought death menac’d would ensue 
“ This my attempt, I would sustain alone 
“ The worst, and not persuade thee, — rather die 
“ Deserted, than oblige thee with a fact 
“ Pernicious to thy peace; ‘ chiefly, assur'd 
“ Remarkably so late of thy so true, 

■ “ So faithful, love unequall'd ; but I feel 
“ Far otherwise the event ; not death, but life 
“ Augmented — open'd eyes— new hopes — new joys — 
“ Taste so divine, that what of sweet before 
“ Hath touch’d my sense, flat seems to this, and harsh. 
“ On my experience, Adam, freely taste. 

And fear of death deliver to the winds.”* 

So saying, she embrac’d him, and for joy 
Tenderly wept ; much won, that ho his love 
Had so ennobled, as of choice to incur 
Divine displeasure for her sake, or death. 

In recompense, (for such compliance bad 
Such recompense best merits,) from the bough 
She gave him of that fair enticing fruit 
With liberal hand : • he scrupled not to cat. 

Against his better knowledge ; not deceiv'd. 

But fondly overcome with female charm. 

Earth trembled from her entrails,* as again 
In pangs ; and nature gave a second groan ; 
low Sky low’r’d, and, muttering thunder,* some sad drops 


1 ** Oblige*' in the Mnse of not only to h'nd, but fo render obnoxious to 

fuiU or punishment. So Cicero, Orat. pro Domo: <‘Cuxn populum Roroanum srelere 
obligattei.** Finib. i. |4: **5»pe eliam legura judiciorumquo pceuis obligantur.” 
Hor. ii.Od.vUi. 

*' Sed to simu) obllftiU 
Perfldoin fotii capat.”— )iV.) 

* To delirer to the winda, was a sort of proverbial classic phrase. Hor. i. Od. 
xxvi. 1 

-»■-** TrUUUtm et metos 
Tradam proterrU lo maro Cratloom 
Portare TaoUi."— (it.) 

* Here may the words be well applied, according to Virgil, Md. It. 4i3 x— 

" Inproba amor, quid aoa morUlUt poctort oofti.”— (H.) 

^ a See note on 7S2. Beattie observes, ** Here are two sources of the sablime ; the 
prodigy strikes with horror, the vaslness of the idea overwhelms with astonishment, 
in this place an inferior poet would have introduced an earthquake, thunder and light- 
ning; but Milton, with better Judgment, makes the alarm of that deep and awful kind 
which cannot express itself in any other way than by an inward and universal trem- 
bling." 

* Newton thinks that “muttering thunder ” is the absolute case here ; but Dunstar, 
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Wept at completing of the mortal sin 
Original I while Adam took no thought. 

Eating his fill; nor Eve to iterate 

Her former trespass fear’d, the more to soothe 

Him with her lov’d society, that now, 

As w ith new wine intoxicated both. 

They swim in mirth, and fancy that they feel 
Divinity within them, breeding wings 
Wherewith to scorn the earth . ‘ But that false fruit 
Far other operation first display'd. 

Carnal desire inflaming : he on Eve 
Began to cast lasciviohs eyes ; she him 
As wontonly repaid : in lust they burn : 

Till Adam thus ’gan Eve to dalliance move : 

“ Eve ! now I see thou art exact of taste, 

“ And elegant ; of sapience no small part, 

“ (Since to each meaning savour* we apply, 

“ And palate call judicious : ) I the praise 
“ Yield thee, so well this day thou hast purvey’d. 

“ Much pleasure we have lost, while we abstain’d 
“ From this delightful fruit, nor known till now 
“ True relish, tasting : if such pleasure be 
“ In things to us forbidden, it might be wish’d 
“ For this one tree had been forbidden ten. 

“ But come, so well refresh’d, now let us play, 

“ As meet is, after such delicious fare; 

“ For never did thy beauty,’ since the day 
“ I saw thee first and wedded thee, adorn’d 
“ With all perfections, so inflame my sense 
“ With ardour to enjoy thee, fairer now 
" Than ever ; bounty of this virtuous tree ! ” 

So said he, and forbore not glance or toy 
Of amorous intent, well understood 
Of Eve, whose eye darted contagious fire. 
loiT Her hand he seix’d ; and to a shady bank. 


I Ibink, more properly conceires that it ii— sky lowered, and mollering or grambliag 
forth thunder, wept, etc. 

i ** Spemil humum fogiente penna." tlor. iii. Od. 3. 

s Since we use the word savour’* in both senses, and apply it to the anderslanding 
as well as to the palate. So Cic. de Finib. 1. 8^ Nec enim sequitor, u( cui cor iapi 0 i, 
ei non sapiat palatum. 

8 Milton had in mind the conversation between Paris and Uelen in the third Iliad, 
and especially that between Jupiter .and Juno on mount Ida, in tbc fourteenth Iliad. 
And, as Pope observes, it is with wonderful judgment and delicacy Milton has used 
that exceptionable passage of the dalliance, ardour, and enjoyment of Jupiter and Juno. 
That which seems in Homer an impious Action, becomes In Milton a moral lesson, 
atneo he makes that lascivious rage of the passions the immediate elTeci of the sin of 
our first parenis.^iVO See note on Tiii. 5t3. 
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Thick over-head with verdant roof imbower’d. 

He ied her nothing loth ; flowers were the couch, 

Pansies, and violets, and asphodel. 

And hyacinths— earth’s freshest, softest lap. 

There they their fill of love and love’s disport 
Took largely — of their mutual guilt the seal — 

The solace of their sin ; till dewy sleep 
Oppress’d them, wearied with their amorous play. 

Soon as the force of that fallacious fruit, 

That with exhilarating vapour bland 

About their spirits had play’d, and inmost powers 

Made err, was now exhal'd ; and grosser sleep. 

Bred of unkindly fumes, w ith conscious dreams 
Encumber’d, now had left them, up they rose 
As from unrest; and, each the other viewing, 

Soon found their eyes how open’d, and their minds 
How darken’d ! Innocence, that, as a veil. 

Had shadow’d them from knowing ill, was gone ; 

Just confidence, and native righteousness. 

And honour, from about them naked left 
To guilty shame ; he cover’d,* but his robe 
Uncover’d more. So rose the Danite strong, 

Herculean Samson, from the harlot-lap 
Of Philist^an Dalilah, and wak'd 
Shorn of his strength ; they, destitute and bare 
Of all their virtue. Silent, and in face 
Confounded, long they sat, as strucken mute ; 

Till Adam, though not less than Eve abash’d. 

At length gave utterance to these words constrain’d : 

“ 0 Eve ! in evil hour thou didst give ear 
“ To that false worm, of whomspever taught 
“ To counterfeit man’s voice ; true in our fall, 

“ False in our promis’d rising ; since our eyes 
“ Open’d we find indeed, and find we know 
“ Both good and evil— good lost, and evil got! 

“ Bad fruit of knowledge, if this be to know, 

“ Which leaves us naked thus, of honour void, 

“ Of Innocence, of faith, of purity — 

“ Our wonted ornaments now soil’d and stain’d ; 

“ And in our faces evident the signs 
1071 “ Of foul concupiscence ; whence evil store — 


• I. «. Shame (here penonilicd as in 1097) covered them i though they were clothed 
wilhahame, yet they thereby iho more discovered their nakedness (so Samson Ago- 
nist, tat , Iti). gamson was of the tribe of Dan. “'Let mine adversaries be c/olAed 
w«A shame; ict them cover themseivef with their own confusion as with a cloak.* 
Psalm elx. a».— (IV.. Bo.) 
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“Even shame, the last of evils : of the first 
“ Be sure then. How shall I behold the face 
“ Henceforth of God, or anpel, erst with joy 
“ And rapture so oft beheld? Those heavenly shapes 
“ Will dazzle now this earthly with their blaze, 

“ InsulTcrably bright. 0 ! might I here 
“ In solitude live savage; in some glade 
“ Obscur’d, where highest woods, impenetrable 
“ To star,' or sun-light, spread their umbrage broad, 

“ And brown as ev’ning ! (’over me, yc pines ! 

“ Ye cedars, with innumerable boughs 
“ Hide me, where I may never see them more! ’ 

“ But let us now, as in bad plight, devise 
“ What best may for the present serve to hide 
“ The parts of each from other, that seem most 
“ To shame obnoxious, and unseemliest seen ; 

“ Some tree, wiiose broad smooth leaves together sew’d, 
“ -\nd girded on our loins, may cover round 
“ Those middle parts ; that this new-comer, shame, 

“ There sit not, and reproach us as unclean.” 

So counseled he, and both together went 
Into the thickest wood ; there soon they chose 
The fig-tree ; not that kind for fruit renown’d, 

But such as at tliis day, to Indians known 
In Malabar, or Deran, spreads her arms. 

Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother-tree, a pillar’d shade 
High over-arch ’d, and echoing walks between ; 

There oft the Indian herdsman, shunning heat. 

Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing herds. 

At loop-holes cut through thickest shade : those leaves 
ml They gather’d, broad as Amazonian targe ; ’ 


1 From Statius, Thcb. t. 85. 

penotrtbiUs astro, 

Locoi Inert.”— (^ ) 

• The generelldea of this hooulifully poetic address may 
•'And they said to the mountains and rocks. Fall _i,„ ,i,,ii 

him that sittelh on the throne ; for the great day of his wrath is come, and who shall he 

able to Stand?” Sec via 843,—;/).) . . r. «nd bt 

SSSSxSlS 
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And, with what skill they had, together sew’d, 

To gird their waist ; vain covering, if to hide 
Their guilt and dreaded shame ! 0, how unliko 
To that first naked glory ! (Such of late 
Columbus found the American, so girt 
With feather'd cincture ; naked else, and wild 
Among the trees, on isles and woody shores.) 

Thus fenc’d, and, as they thought, their shame in part 
Cover’d, but not at rest or ease of mind. 

They sat them down to weep. Not only tears 
Rain'd at their eyes ; but high winds worse within 
Began to rise — high passions, anger, hate. 

Mistrust, suspicion, discord ; and shook sore 
Their inward state of mind — calm region once 
And full of peace — now tost and turbulent ! 

For understanding rul'd not, and the w ill 
Heard not her lore ; both in subjection now 
To sensual appetite, who, from beneath. 

Usurping, over sov’reign reason claim'd 
Superior sway. From thus distemper'd breast, 

Adam, estrang’d in look and alter’d style. 

Speech intermitted thus to Eve renew'd : 

“ Would thou hadst hearken'd to my words,' and staid 
“ With me, as I besought thee, when that strange 
“ Desire of wand’ring, this unhappy morn, 

“ I know not whence, possess’d thee ! we had then 
HU '* Remain’d still happy ; not, as now, despoil’d 


cotUng dowD by a direct line a long walk, or os it were a vault, through the thickest 
part, from which also they cut certain loopholes, or nindows, in some places, to re- 
ceive thereby the fresh cool air; also for light that they may see their cattle that feed 
thereby, etc.: from which vault or close walk doth rebound sucli an admirable echo or 
answering voice, etc. The lirst, or mother of this wood, is hard to be known from the 
children,'* etc. Milton has availed himself of Gerard’s reference to Pliny, who uses 
the word Jmaxonian iarge. — ( T.^Wart). ** From the Portuguese name of the Bkur or 
Amioa tree, to which this beautiful and most just description applies, Hilton appears 
to have been led into a mistake, and to confound it with one species of the platane, 
which, from the magnitude and Hexibility of it* leaves, was, in all probability, applied 
by our first parents to the same purpose as the Puliar caste now use it on the coast of 
Malabar. From the fruit, which resembles a fig in appearance, though not eatable, the 
first discoverers of India called the tree the Figo ; as the service to which it is usually 
consecrated, induced the English to give it the appellation of jBantan, or sacred. Its 
leaves are the smallest of the forest tribe, ond not broad as Amaxonian targe.' — 
{Eglci Irwin.) See Todd. 

i We may compare Nestor’s remarks to Agamemnon for neglecting his counsel, Jl. 
lx. 108 

0’./r( /.uQ* ‘/t ’i/cov’ /istlat yxp rot 

IloiV eeirr.uuOrottigv' ffyo'c— 

^d the poet’s observations, also, on Patroclus, for having disregarded the advice of 
Achilles, 11. xvi. 686 

— — Kt cJV nn)mfat7V9 , 

Hr’ «’J yeexf '.r/g &*v«TOto.— ^ ) 
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“ Of all our good — sham’d, naked, miserable! 

“ Let none henceforth seek needless cause to approve 
“ The faith they owe : w hen earnestly they seek 
“ Such proof, conclude they then begin to fail.” 
Towhom, soon mov’d with touch of blame, thus Eve : 
“ What words have pass’d thy lips, Adam severe! ' 

“ Imput’st thou that to my default, or will 
“ Ofwand’ring, as thou call’s! it, which who knows 
“ But might as ill have happen’d, thou being by, 

‘‘ Or to thyself, perhaps’/ Iladst thou been there, 

“ Or here the attempt,’ thou couldst not have discern’d 
“ Fraud in the serpent, speaking as he spake? 

“ No ground of enmity between us known, 

'■ Why he should mean me ill, or seek to harm. 

“ Was I to have never parted from thy side? 

“ As good have grown there still a lifeless rib. 

“ Being as I am, why didst not thou, the bead, 

“ Command me absolutely not to go, 

“ fiOing into such danger, as thou saidst? 

“ foo facile then, thou didst not much gainsay ; 

“ Nay, didst permit, approve, and fair dismiss. 

“ Iladst thou been firm and fix’d in thy dissent, 

‘‘ Neither had I transgress’d, nor thou with me." 

To whom, then first incens’d, Adam replied : 

“ Is this the love, is this the recompense ’ 

“ Of mine to thee, ingrateful Eve ! express’d 
” Immutable w hen thou wert lost, not I 
“ Who might have liv'd, and 'joy’d immortal bliss, 

“ Yet wiliingly chose rather death with tliee ? * 

“ And am I now upbraided as the cause 
net “ Of thy transgressing? Not enough severe,' 


i Thus Uomcr, II. liv. 83 

sttKOi pvyiv t^xo{ 0^‘ovtwv* 

> Or had the attempt been made here. 

8 As Adam is now, for the first time, an^ry, his speech U abrupt, and his seotances 
broken. Is the recompense of ray love expressed os immutable?— (A’.) 

s Compare the conversation of Alcestis with Admetus, in which there is a similar 
aenliment applied by the alTcclionatc wife, who resolves to die in order to save her 
husband. Euripides, Alccslis, 282 1 — 

Fy'j> je ic.otjfsycv?* ,yavrt e_u/,i 

TvnVi uoejAT, Safety, ywri 
a) a’ avo'-ja Ti T/y:* 0E?Ta/wv, cv 

Kat 9‘>»}/xx vatC'v e/eiov TU/sav/t-A 

Oya n$t/.r,7x evy. — (5h7.' 

s This is a biller repetition of Eve's accusation, it 85, etc. that he was not strict enough 
in restraining her. 

10 
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“ It seems, in thy restraint ! What could I more? 
“ I warn’d thee, — I admonish’d tliee — foretold 
“ The danger, and the lurking enemy 
“ That lay in wait; beyond this, had been force; 

And force upon free-will hath here no place. 

“ But confidence then bore thee on, secure 
“ Either to meet no danger, or to find 
“ Matter of glorious trial : and perhaps 
“ I also err’d, in overmuch admiring 
“ What seem’d in thee so perfect, that I thought 
“ No evil durst attempt thee ; but I rue 
“ That error now, which is become my crime, 

“ And thou the accuser ! Thus it shall befal 
“ Him who, to worth in woman ‘ overtrusting, 

“ Lets her will rule : restraint she will not brook ; 

“ And, left to herself, if evil thence ensue. 

“ She first his weak indulgenee will accuse.”* 

Thus they in mutual accusation spent 
The fruitless hours ; but neittier self-condemning : 
iii> And of their vain contest appeared no end. 


1 Women is Ihe rcadins of Ihe old edilions ; bul il is obtious, as Bonlley obsertes, 
tbal vioman is Uic proper word, on account of what follows — '* her will,’* “sAa will not 
brook," “ left to herteir." Bul “ women " may bo justified, says Newton, such a tran- 
sition from the plural to the singular number being not,uncommon in tbe best classical 
authors. Terence, Eunuch, ii. i. ioj— 

*' Dil bODi quid hoc morbl cit? adeon' fcominig immuUrlcr 
Ex itDore, ui DUD cof&o»c«i 

> Jovenal, Sat. vl. 9>3. 

^Ihll fst audicios ilIU 
IXprtMU; UtJB aiqoe talfflM t crimlae 
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Man't IratHgreMion knowa, tha gaardlan-angeU Ibrfake Paradiia, and retorn op 
to faeaTen to approve their vigilance, and are approved ; God declaring that the 
entrance ol Satan cuold not be by them prevented. He sends his Son to judge the 
transgressors ; who descends and gives sentence accordingly ; then in pity clDlhes 
them both, and reascends. Sin and Deaih, silling till then at the gales of hell, 
by wondrous sympalhy feeling the success of Satan in Ibis new world, and Ihe 
tin by man there commillcd, resolve to sit no longer conGued in hell, but to 
follow Satan Ibeir sire up lo the place of man : to mako the way easier from bell 
to this world lo and Iro, they pave a broad highway or bridge over Chaos, accord- 
ing lo the track that Satan Grsi made; then preparing for earth, they meet him, 
proud of his success, returning lo bell; their muluil gralulaiion. Satan arrives 
at Pandemonium i in full assembly relates with boasting bis suecess against man ; 
Instead of applause is entertained with a general hiss by all bit audience, trans- 
formed with himself also suddenly into serpents according lo his doom given in 
Paradise ; then deluded with aehow of llie forbidden tree springing up before 
them, they, greedily reaching lo lake of Ihe fruit, chew dust and biller ashes. 
The proceedings of Sin and Death ; God foretels the final victory of his Son over 
them, and the renewing of all things ; but for Ihe |ircserit, romnianils his angels 
to make several alterations in the heavens and elements. Adam, more and more 
perceiving his fallen condition, heavily bewails, rejects the condolcment of Kve; 
the persists, and at length appeases him : then lo evade the curse likely to fall on 
Ibeir ol&pring, proposes lo Adam violent ways, which be approves not ; but con- 
ceiving belter hope, puts her in mind of the late promise made them, that her 
seed should be revenged on the serpent : and eiborls her with him to seek peace 
of tbe oOended Deity, by repentance and supplication. 


Meanwhile the heinous and despiteful act* 
or Satan done in Paradise, and how 
He, in the serpent, had perverted Eve, 

Her husband she, to taste the fatal fruit. 

Was known in heaven ; for what can ’scape tbe eye 
Of God all-seeing, or deceive his heart 
Omniscient ? who, in ali things wise and just. 
Hinder’d not Satan to attempt the mind 
p Of man, with strength entire and free-w iil arm’d. 


t Tbe Tenth Book hat a greater variety of persona in it than any other in the whole 
poem. The anthor, upon the winding up of his action, introduces all those i»ho had 
any concern in it, and shows, with great beauty, tbe influence it had upon each of 
thein. It is like the last act of a well-written tragedy, in which all who had a pari in it 
are generally drawn up before (he audience, and represented under those circuuikianccs 
in which the determination of the action places them.— (ild.) In the Urst edition tbe 
poem ended wiih this book. 

* The detpileful met of Satan was only mentioned in general before ; and here tbe 
word ** and'' introduces two partioalars of it.— (i*.) 
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Complete to have discover’d, and repuls'd. 

Whatever wiles' of foe, or seeming friend. 

For still they knew, and ought to have still remember'd. 
The high injunction — not to taste that fruit. 

Whoever tempted ; which they not obeying 
Incurr'd (what could they less ?) the penalty ; 

And, manifold in sin,* deserv’d to fall. 

Up into heaven, from Paradise, in haste 
The angelic guards ascended, mute and sad 
For man ! for of his state by tliis they knew ; ’ 

Much wond’ring how the subtle Tiend had stol’n 
Entrance unseen. Soon as the unwelcome news 
From earth arriv’d at heav’n-gate, displeas’d 
All were who heard ; dim sadness did not spare 
That time celestial visages, yet, mix’d 
With pity, violated not their bliss. 

About the new arriv’d, in multitudes 
The ethereal people ran, to hear and know 
How all befel : they, towards the throne supreme, 
Accountable made haste, to make appear. 

With righteous plea, their utmost vigilance. 

And easily approv’d : ‘ when the Most High 
' Eternal Father, from his secret cloud 
Amidst, in thunder utter’d thus his voice ; 

“ Assembled Angels, and ye Powers return’d 
“ From unsuccessful charge ! be not dismay’d, 

“ Nor troubled at these tidings from the earth, 

“ Which your sincerestcare could not prevent, 

“ Foretold so lately what would come to pass, 

“ When first this tempter cross’d the gulf from hell. 

" I told ye then he should prevail," and speed 
‘‘ On his bad errand ; man should be seduc’d, 

“ And flatter’d out of all, believing lies 
“ Against his Maker; no decree of mine 
“ Concurring to necessitate his fall, 

“ Or touch with lightest moment of impulse* 

“ His free-will, to her own inclining left 
4T *' In even scale. But fall’n he is ; and now 


* Anjr Wiles whatever^ a pure Lallnism, **quoscunquG dolos.** 

* Many divines reckon up several sins as included in ihis one of Adam, sucb as piida, 
cariosity, disobedience, etc.— (A.) 

* !. e. By ibis lime. 

* In the occasional sense of the Latin probarfj rendered it **approved." 

* See iii. S2. 

* See Dole on vi. 239. 
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“ What rests,' but that the mortal sentence pass 
“ On his transgression— deal h denounc’d that day? 

“ Which he presumes airfady vain and void, 

• “ Because not yet inflicted, as he fear’d, 

“ By some immediate stroke ; but soon shall And 
“ Forbearance no acquittance, ere day end. 

“ Justice shall not return, as bounty, scorn’d. 

“ But whom send 1 to judge them ? Whom but thee, 
“ Vicegerent Son ? To thee 1 have transferr’d 
“ All judgment, whether in heaven, or earth, or hell.* 
“ Easy it may be seen that I intend 
“ Mercy colleague with justice, sending thee, 

“ Man’s friend, his Mediator — his design’d 
“ Both ransom and Redeemer voluntary ; 

“ And destin’d man himself to judge man fall’n.” 

So spake the Father; and, unfolding bright 
Toward the right hand his glory, on the Son 
Blaz’d forth unclouded deity ; he full 
Resplendent all his Father manifest 
Express’d, and thus divinely answer’d mild : 

“ Father Eternal ! thine is to decree ; 

“ Mine, both in heaven and earth, to do thy will 
“ Supreme ; that thou in me, thy Son belov’d, 

“ May’st ever rest well pleas’d. I go to judge 
“ On earth these thy transgressors ; but thou knowest, 
“ Whoever judg’d, the worst on me must light 
“ When time shall be for so I undertook 
“ Before thee; and, not repenting, this obtain 
“ Of right, that I may mitigate their doom 
“ On me deriv’d : * yet I shall temper so 
“ Justice with mercy,' as may illustrate most 
“ Them fully satisfied, and thee appease. 

“ Attendance none shall need,* nor train, where none 
“ Are to behold the judgment, but thejudg’d — 

M “ Those two ; the third, best absent, is condemn’d. 


< What remains? quid reslat?^ a Lalinism. 

< Taken from John v. ' 2 Q . — (//.) 

9 like ihc Latin (empusy the fU lime or opportunity. See iii. 3M. 

* Iferivatus, brought on roo like a stream. 

9 So Sbakspeare, Merchant of Venice, act iv. sc. 1 

'* And earUily power doth theo show Ukest God's, 

Hben mercy seasons Jostlce.'’— (A'.} 

** Illuitrate,’* in the occasional sense of illuttrarey to show clearly. ** Satisfied,^ from 
the Latin ialitfacerey ** them fully alonej for.” He has previously used “satisfaction” 
in (his sense. 

9 Shall be needful or necessary, the verb being here used in a neuter sense. See iii. 
241.— (JV.) 
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“ Convict by flight, and rebel to all law : 

“ Conviction to tlic serpent nope belongs.” 

Thus saying, from his radiant scat he rose 
or high collateral glory.’ Him Thrones, and Power*, 

, Princedoms, and Dominations ministrant. 

Accompanied to heaven-gate; from whence 
Eden, and all the coast, in prospect lay. 

Down he descended straight : tlie speed of gods 
Time counts not, though w ith swiftest minutes wing'd. 
Now was the sun in western cadence tow 
From noon ; and gentle airs, due at their hotir, 

To fan the earth now wak’d, and usher in 
The ev’ning cool ; when he, from wrath more cool. 

Came — the mild Judge, and Intercessor both — 

To .sentence man. The voice of God they heard. 

Now walking in the garden,’ by soft winds 
Brought to their ears w hiie day declin’d — they heard. 

And from his presence hid themselves among 
The thickest trees, both man and wife ; till God 
Approaching, thus to Adam call'd aloud : 

“ Where art thou, Adam, wont with Joy to meet 
“ My coming seen far olT? I miss thee here, 

“ Not pleas'd, thus entertain'd with solitude, 

“ Wliere obvious duty crewhile appear'd unsought, ' 

“ Or come I less conspicuous? or what change 
“ Absents thee ? or what chance detains? Come forth 1 ” 
He came; and with him Eve, more loth, though first 
To olTend — discount'nanc'd both, and discompos'd ■ 

Love was not in tiieir looks, either to God, 

Or to each other ; but apparent guilt. 

And shame, and perturbation, and despair. 

Anger, and obstinacy, and hate, and guile. 

Wlience Adam, faltering long, thus answer'd brief: 

“ I heard thee in the garden, and of thy voice 
“ Afraid, being naked, hid myself.” 

To w hom 

The gracious Judge, without revile, replied: 

“ .My voice thou oil hast heard, and hast not fear'd, 

“ But still rejoic'd ; how is it now become 
So dreadful to thee? That thou art nuked, who 
132 “ Hath told thee? Hast thou eaten of the tree, 


1 So Shakspearc, All’s Well that end’s Well, act I. sc. 1 1 

In bis hri|hl radiance and coHaifrat light 
Musi I be comtorUd, not Id bis ipbero.*'— 

iit-t Ocn. iii. S, 9, clc. 
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“ Whereof I Rave thee charge thou should'st not eat?" 

To whom thus .Adam, sore beset, replied : 

“ 0 heaven ! in evil strait this day I stand 
“ Before my Judge ; either to undergo 
“ Myself the total crime, or to accuse 
“ My other self, the partner of my life.; 

“ Whose failing, while her faith to me remains, 

“ I should conceal, and not expose to blame 
“ By my complaint: but strict neces.sity 
“ Subdues me, and calamitous constraint ; 

“ Lest on my head both sin and punishment, 

“ However insupportable, be all 
“ Devolv’d: though, should I hold tny peace, jet thou 
“ Wouldst easily detect what I conceal. 

“ This woman, whom thou mad’st to be my help, 

“ And gav'st me as thy perfect gift — so good — 

“ So fit — so acceptable — so divine, 

“ That from her hand I could suspect no ill, 

“ And what she did — w hatever in itself, 

“ Her doing seem’d to justify the deed ; 

“ She gave me of the tree, and 1 did cat." 

To whom the Sov’ran Presence thus replied : 

“ Was she thy God, that her thou didst obey 
“ Before his voice ? or was she made thy guide. 

“ Superior, or but equal, that to her 
“ Thou didst resign thy manhood, and the place 
“.Wherein God .set thee above her made of thee, 

“ And for thee, whose perfection far excell'd 
“ Hers in ail real dignity ? Adorn'd 
“ She was indeed, and lovely, to attract 
“ Thy love, not thy subjection ; ' and her gifts 
“ Were such, as under government well seem'd — ■ 

“ Unseemly to bear rule; which was thy part 
“ And person,' hadst thou known thyself aright." 

So having said, he thus to Eve In few : * 

“ Say, woman, what is this which thou hast done?”* 

To whom sad Eve, with shame nigh overwhelm’d. 
Confessing soon, yet not before her Judge 
Bold or loquacious, thus abash’d replied : 
i «2 “ The serpent me beguil’d, and 1 did cat ! ’’ 


t IfiltoDt in hit Doctrine and Di«riptinc of Divorce, dwetls on the propriety of making 
the jrife aubject to Ihc husband.— (T.) 

* fs here used in the I.alia sense of persona^ or character^ used in a theatrical lenst ; 
hence, occupation.— <JI.) 

s /. e. In few words. A common classical ellipsis. 

In this passage Milton, as usual, follows Scripture. 
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Which wlien the Lord God heard, without delay 
To judfsmcnt he proceeded on the accus d 
Serpent, thoush brute; unable to transfer 
The guilt on him who made him instrument 
Of mischief, and polluted from the end 
Of his creation ; justly then accurs d. 

As vitiated in nature: more to know 
Concern’d not man, (since lie no further knew,) 

Nor alter'd his offence ; yet God at last 
To Satan first in sin his doom applied. 

Though in mysterious terms, judg d as then best: 

And on the serpent tlius his curse let fall : 

“ Because thou hast done this, thou art accurs d 
“ Above alt cattle, each beast of the field ; 

“ Upon thy belly grovelling thou shall go, 

“ And dust shall cat all the days of thy life. 

“ Between thee and the woman I will put 
“ Enmity, and between tliine and her seed ; ^ 

“ Her seed shall bruise thy head, thou bruise his heel. 

So spake this oracle, then verilied ‘ 

When Jesus, Son of Mary, second Eve, 

Saw Satan fall, like lightning, down from heaven, 
Prince of the air ; then, rising from his grave, 

Spoil’d Principalities and Powers, triumph d 
In open show ; and, with ascension brigW, 

Captivity led captive through the air, ^ 

The realm itself of Satan, long usurp'd ; 

Whom he shall tread at last under our feel, 

Ev'n he, who now foretold his fatal bruise : 

And to the woman thus bis sentence turn’d ; ’ 

“ Thy sorrow I will greatly multiply 
“ By thy conception ; children thou shalt bring 
“ In sorrow forth ; and to thy husband s w ill 
“ Thine shall submit ; he over thee shall rule. 

On Adam last thus judgment he pronounc d : 

“ Because thou hast hearken'd to the voice of thy wife 
“ And eaten of the tree concerning which 
“ I charg’d thee, saying, ‘Thou shalt not eat thereof; 
joi “ Curs’d is the ground for thy sake ; thou in sorrow 


> Hero is a manitesl indicalion lhal when Milton wrote this passage, he thought Para- 
dise was chielly regained at the resurrection of Christ.— {Bent.) 

» The commentators say this speech refers to the following scriptural passage^Loko 
X. IS. in ver. 184 ; to a Eph. ii. in calling Satan prince of the air (it being a Jewish idea 
that the air was ruled by devils) ; to Colos. ii. 15. in ver. 186 ; to Psalm liviii. 1 », and 
Ephes. iv. 8, in the two following verses j and to Rom. xvi. 20 in verse 190. 

*Soe Gen. ii'u l<^— 'is. 
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“ Shalt eat thereof, all the days of thy life; 

“ Thorns also, and thistles, it shall bring tlice forth 
“ Unhid ; and thou shall eat of the herb of the Held : 

“ In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, 

“ Till thou return unto the ground ; for thou 
“ Out of the ground wast taken ; know tliy- birth ! 

“ For dust thou art, and shalt to dust return.” 

So judg’d he man, both Judge and Saviour sent ; 

And the instant stroke of death, denounc’d that day. 
Remov’d far off ; then, pitying how they stood 
Before him naked to the air, that now 
Must suffer change, disdain’d not to begin - 
Theneeforth the form of servant to assume ; 

As when he washed his servants’ feet; ' so now. 

As father of his family, he clad 

Their nakedness with skins of beasts, or slain. 

Or, as the snake, with youthful coat repaid ; 

And thought not much to clothe his enemies : * 

Nor he their outward only, with the skins 
Of beasts, but inward nakedness, much more 
Opprobrious, with his robe of righteousness 
Arraying, cover’d from his Father’s sight. 

To him with swift ascent he up return’d. 

Into his blissful bosom re-assum’d 

In glory, as of old — to him appeas’d 

All, though all-knowing — what had pass'd with man 

Recounted, mixing intercession sweet. 

Meanwhile, ere thus was sinn'd and judg’d on earth,* 
Within the gates of hell sat Sin and Death, 

In counterview within the gates, that now 
Stood open wide, belching outrageous flame 
Far into Chaos, since the fiend pass'd through. 

Sin opening ; who thus now to Death began ; 

“ 0 son ! why sit we here each other viewing 
“ Idly, while Satan, our great author, thrives 
‘‘ In other worlds, and happier.seat provides 
“ For us his offspring, dear ? It cannot be 
“ But that success attends him : if mishap, 

“ Ere this he had return’d, with fury driv’n 
“ By his avengers ; since no place like this 


1 See Pliilip. ii. 7 ; John xiii. 5.— //.) . 

* Sec Gen. iii. Sf ; Rom. v. 10 . Pliny menlions some lesser creatures shedding Iheir 
skint in Ihc manner of snakes. ThouBh railed his fainilj, yel Ihev deserve the cpllhet 

of by their revolt.— ^ i. • 

8 /. e. Sinned by man, and jud^'cd by God; aLalinism; two verbs being used loira- 

personals passive. 
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“ Can fit his punishment, or (heir revenge. 

“ Mcthinks I feel new .strength within me rise — 

“ Wings growing — and dominion given me iarge, 

“ Beyond this deep ; whatever draws me on — 

“ Or sympathy, or some connalurai force, 

“ Powerfui at greatest distance to unite, 

^ “ With secret amity, tilings of like kind, 

“ By secretest conveyance. Thou, my shade ' 

“ Inseparable, must with me along: 

“ For Death from Sin no power can separate. 

“ But, lest the dilTiculty of passing back 
“ Stay his return, perhaps, over this gulf 
“ Impassabie — impervious, let us try 
“ Adventurous work, yet to thy power and mine 
“ Not unagrceabie ’ — to found a path 
“ Over this main from hell to that new world, 

“ Where Satan now prevails — a monument 
“ Of merit high to all the Infernal host ; 

“ Easing their passage hence, for intercourse,’ 

“ Or transmigration, ns their lot shall lead. 

“ Nor can I miss the way, so strongly drawn 
“ By this new-felt attraction and instinct.” 

Whom thus the meagre shadow answer’d soon : 

“ Go, whither fate, and inclination strong, 

“ Leads thee : I shall not lag behind, nor err 
“ The way,‘ thou leading; such a scent I draw 
“ Of carnage, prey innumerable ! ‘ and taste 
“ The savour of death from all things there that live: 
" Nor shall I to the work thou enterprisest 
“ Be wanting, but afford thee equal aid.” 

So saying, with delight he snufTd the smell 
Of mortal change on eartli. As when a llock 
Of ravenous fowl, though many a league remote 
Against (he day of battle, to a field 
lu Where armies lie encamp’d, come flying, lur’d 


i In llie rare sense of wiHftrrt, an aitcndanl. Ilor. li. Sal. ifili. W 
Ono* Mfrcpna* addaxrrsi «m6rai.” 

Put ihe word has a farther propriety here, as Death seeoied a shadow,** (11. 66^,) and 
was the inseparable companion, os well as onTsprinp, of sin.— ( >'.) 

* f. f. Vnsuifabfe. It is opposite to affreeabfe, which ditaffreeable is not.— (T.) 

s “ Intercourse.’* I’assinp frequently backward and forward. “Transmigration.** 
Remorhig from hell to scllte in the new creation. They were oncerlaln which tbair lot 
should he.— (/f.) 

* Mistake the way. I.alin, errare riam. 

s Compare the Eumenides of jBschyhis, 246 

vffixTx/ 90 -J irveutt’ ry 

AT,UUt d%U9X‘^»tV0VtX 'f It J/SC. — {SlU.) 
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With scent of living carcasses, design’d 
For death the following day in bloody light ; 

So scented the grim feature, and upturn'd 
His nostrils wide into the murky air, 

Sagacious of liis quarry from so fur.* 

Then both, from out hell-gates, into the waste 
Wide anarchy of Chaos, damp and dark, 

Flew diverse ; and with power (their power waS great) 
Hovering upon the waters, what they met 
Solid or slimy, (as in raging sea • 

Toss’d up and down,) together crowded drove, 

From each side shoaling tow ards the mouth of hell i 
As when two polar winds, blowing adverse 
Upon the Cronian sea, together drive 
Mountains of ice, that stop the imagin d way 
Beyond Petsora eastward, to the rich 
Caihaian coast.’ The aggregated soil 
Death, with his mace pelrific, cold and dry, 

As with a trident, smote, and fix’d as hrm 
As Delos, floating once ; the rest his look 
Bound with Gorgonian rigour not to move : 

And with asphaltic slime broad as the gate. 

Deep to the roots of hell the gather’d beach 
They fasten’d ; ’ and the mole immense wrought on 
Over the foaming deep, high-arch’d— a bridge 
Of length prodigious, joining to the w all 
Immoveable of this now fenceless world. 

Forfeit to Death ; from hence a passage broad, 

Ml Smooth, easy, inoffensive, down to hell.‘ 


1 So Lucan (Phaml. »iii. «31,) describes rarenous 
and inslinclivelj scenlins Ihe carnage at Ibarsalia— bis nuslrils wide. rg. 

Georg. 37fi C*I>U> U itarlbu* aur®».** 

“Murky/ dark. “Sagacious/ quick-.ccnied. enhn. senlire acute esl; ex 

ehantiiig descripllon ot nt. And Uealh is here deacribed aa 
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So, if great things to small may be compar’d, 

Xerxes, the liberty of Greece to yoke, 

From Susa, his Memnonian palace high. 

Came to Ihe sea; and, over llellcspont 
Bridging his way, Europe with Asia join’d. 

And scourg'd with many a stroke the indignant waves.' 

Now had they brought the work, by wondrous art 
Pontifical,’ — a ridge of pendant rock. 

Over the vex’d abyss, following the track 
Of Satan to the self-same place where ho 
First lighted from his wing, and landed safe 
From out of Chaos,’ to the outside bare 
Of this round world : with pins of adamant, 

And chains, they made all fast — loo fast they made. 
And durable ! And now, in little space, 

The confines met of empyrean heaven, 

And of this world ; and, on the left hand, hell 
With long reach interpos’d : three several ways 
In sight, to each of these three places led. 

And now their way to earth they had descried. 

To Paradise flrst tending; when, behold ! 


T>;v fit'j xsfxcnsrx y.xt earrrv 

o^o> . «x).ot o' r/yvOf vxtu. 

0 HaU. vi>. l3.*W/oWtn.) 

1 Sin and Death built a bridge over Chaos to enslave mankind, as Xerxes did over the 
Henes|K>nt to enslave Greece. “Susa," called by Herodotus “Meninonia,” was the 
residence of the Persian raonarchs. “Scourged with many a stroke, the indignant 
waves"— This refers to Iho madness of Xerxes in ordering the sea to be scourged for 
the loss of some of bis ships.— “ Indignant" is in allusion to two passages in Virgil, 
£n. viii. 728 

*' I’oiitem Indirnitas Araxes.” 

Georg, ti. 163 : 

“ Alcioe indiffnalum mafnis ^Iriduribu* trqaor.*'— (iV.) 

We may also refer to the Perse of >Eschylus, 385 

Eu^’i^i Jfc rtttrxi 

Ewafffxv JSivyjcv — (D.) 

Juvenal and others say it was the winds ht^ ordered to be scourged; but Milton here 
follows Herodotus, who says it was the sea. Todd savs the phrase, “the liberty of 
Greece to yoke,” also refers to another passage in the Pcrsac, 06, 

8 firidge-making; from poRi, and /hcfre, to build, (so “ponlificc,” 3f8, ) an 

unusual word. In Dome the first bridge, which was wooden, (large piles, subtiea, 
having been driven down for pillars) called pom suMteiur, was built under the super- 
intendence of the priests, or pontiffs, wbo derived a revenue from keeping this in order. 
It has been remarked by Dr. Johnson ami others (I think incorrectly), that the word is 
employed here as an equivocal satire on popery. I r.iUier think it intended as a sort 
of Latinism. 

• In Milton's editions there was a comma after “Satan" and none after “Chaos,” by 
which an improper mode of expression, “landed safe (o the outside bare," is used : it 
should boon “the outside.” Newton, therefore, transfers M think properly) the comma 
from “Satan" to “Chaos,” so as to make the words “to the outside” depend on 
“brought" before. This punctuation is generally now approved of. 
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Satan, in likeness of an angel bright. 

Betwixt the Centaur and the Scorpion steering 
His zenith, while the sun in Aries rose : ' 

Disguis d he came ; but those his children dear 
Their parent soon discern’d, though in disguise. 

He, after Eve seduc’d, unminded slunk 
Into the wood fast by ; and, changing shape 
To observe the sequel, saw his guileful act 
By Eve, though all unweeting, seconded 
Upon her husband — saw their shame that sought 
Vajn covertures : but when he saw descend 
The Son of God to judge them, terrified 
He fled ; not hoping to escape, but shun 
The present ; fearing, guilty, what his wrath 
Might suddenly inflict ; that past, return'd 
By night, and, listening w here the hapless pair 
Sat in their sad discourse and various plaint. 

Thence gather’d his own doom ; w hieh understood. 

Not instant, but of future time,* with Joy 
And tidings fraught,’ to hell he now return’d; 

And at the brink of Chaos, near the foot 
Of this new wondrous pontifice, unhop'd 
Met, who to meet him came, his olTspring dear. 

Great joy was at their meeting, and at sight 
Of that stupendous bridge his joy increas'd. 

Long he admiring stood ; till Sin, his fair 
Enchanting daughter, thus the silence broke ; 

“ 0 parent! these are thy magnifle deeds — 

'* Thy trophies ! which thou view’st as not thine own ; 

“ Thou art their author, and prime architect : 

“ For I no sooner in my heart divin'd 

“ (.My heart, which by a secret harmony 

“ Still moves with thine, join’d in connexion sweet) 

“ That thou on earth hadst prosper’d, w hich thy looks 
3«i “ Now also evidence, but straight I felt. 


* Salan, lo STOtd beins discovered (as he had been, iv. 569), by Uriel, keeps at as 
great a distance as passible, and therefore, “ while the sun rose in Aries,” he steers to 
“ his zenith,” or directly upwards betwixt the ** Centaur ” and the “Scorpion,^ two con- 
stellations which lay in quite a difTercnl part of the heavens from “Arles and he 
steered, loo, towards the outside of this round world, from whence be bad come down. 
It was evening when Messiah passed the sentence— 92; after that Sin and Death made 
the bridge ; so that the sun might be rising in Aries, when they met Satan steering bis 
icniih.— /*., A .) 

* Which being understood not lo be immediate, but remote, he returned. In Milton’s 
editions there was a full slop after “lime.” The present punctuation which is now 
adopted was proposed by Tickell.— uV.) 

* 1. e. With joyful tidings. So Virgil, ^n. i. 636, “Muncra laetiliatnque Dei,” for 
munera l«la.”— (ff.) 
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“ Though distant from thee worlds between-rjet felt, 

“ That I must after thee, with this thy son : 

' “ Such fatal consequence unites us three. 

“ Hell could no longer hold us in her bounds, 

“ Nor this unvoyageablo gulf obscure 
“ Detain from following thy illustrious track : 

“ Thou hast achiev’d our liberty, conlin’d 
“ Within hell-gates till now : ' thus us empower’d 
“ To fortify thus far, and overlay, 

“ With this portentous bridge, the dark abyss. 

“ Thine now is all this world ; thy virtue hath won 
“ What thy hands builded not; thy wisdom gain'd 
“ With odds what war hath lost, and fully aveng'd 
“ Our foil in heaven : here thou shall monarch reign — 
“ There didst not : there let him still victor sway, 

“As battle hath adjudg'd ; from this new world 
“ Retiring, by his own doom alienated; 

“ And henceforth monarchy with thee divide 
“ Of all things, parted by the empyreal bounds — 

“ His quadrature,' from thy orbicular world ; 

“ Or try thee, now more dangerous to his throne." 

Whom thus the prince of darkness answer’d glad : 

“ Fair daughter, and thou son and grandchild both, 

“ High proof ye now have given to be the race 
“ Of Satan, (for I glory in the name, 

“ Antagonist of heaven's Almighty King,) 

“ Amply have merited of me — of all 
“ The infernal empire, that, so near heaven’s door, 

“ Triumphal with triumphal act have met, 

“ Mine, with this glorious work ; and made one realm, 
“ Hell, and this world — one realm, one continent 
“ Of easy thoroughfare. Therefore, while I 
“ Descend through darkness, on your road with ease, 

“ To my associate Powers, them to acquaint 
“ With these successes, and with them rejoice, 

“ You two this way, among these num’rous orbs — 

“ All yours, right down to Paradise descend ; 

“ There dwell, and reign in bliss : thence on the earth 
400 " Dominion exercise and in the air. 


1 1. 9 . The liberty of oe eonflned; ibis ii a clasbtcai mode of eiprcasion, la which the 
personal pronoun adjeclive is to be taken as tbo genitive pronoun substantive ofleo 
used by Milton; see iv. ii29; viii. 423 ; ii. 909.— P.) 

> He here follows Gassendus, and othors, who say the empyreum was square, be> 
cause (Rev. xxi. I6 ) the holy city is four-square while he represents the world at 
**roQfld.* In ii. iota be says it was undelennincd whether the world wat square or 
round. Rut that applies to Satan, who viewed it at a great diataoce.— (^.) 
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“ Chiefly on man, sole lord of all declar'd ; 

“ Him first make sure your thrall, and lastly kill. 

“ My substitutes I send ye, and create 
“ Plenipotent on earth, of matchless might 
“ Issuing from me : on your joint vigour now 
“ My hold of this new kingdom all depends; 

" Through Sin to Death expos'd by iny exploit. 

“ If your joint power prevail, the affairs of hell 
“ No detriment need fear. Go, and be strong! ” 

So saying, he dismiss'd them ; they with speed 
Their course through thickest constellations held. 
Spreading their bane ; the blasted stars look'd wan ; 
And planets, planet-struck,* real eclipse 
Then suffer’d. The other way Satan went down 
The causey * to hell-gate : on either side 
Disparted Chaos, overbuilt, exclaim'd," 

And with rebounding surge the bars a.s.sail’d. 

That scorn'd his indignation. Through the gate. 
Wide open and unguarded, Satan pass’d,. 

And all about found desolate; for those 
Appointed to sit there, had left their charge. 

Flown to the upper world ; the rest w ere all 
Far to the inland retir'd, about the walls 
Of Pandemonium — city and proud scat 
Of Lucifer, so by allusion call'd 
Of that bright star to Satan paragon'd ; * 

There kept their watch the legions, w hile the grand 
In council sat, solicitous what chance 
Might intercept their emperor sent ; so ho 
Departing gave command, and they observ'd. 

As when the Tartar from his Russian foe, 

By Aslracan, over the snowy plains, 

Retires; or Bactrian Sophi, from the horns 
4)4 Of Turkish crescent, leaves all waste beyond 


i Ovid'» descriplion of Ihc journey of Envy lo Alhcn?, and Millon’s of Sin »nd Death 
10 Paradise, have a great resemblance. But whatever Milton imitates, he adds a great- 
ness to it; as in this place he alters Ovid’s flowers, herbs, people, and cities, to surs, 
ptaneM, and worlds, Ov. Mel. ii. 7M i— 


QaacatDqoc iDfredllur, fiorenlia proleril ant, 
Exuriiqiie berbxt. cl lomroc cccuaiiic carpU; 
ARlatuqae too populoi. urbccque. domosque 
Pollull. 


"Planel-slruck'Mian epilhel uwd to express a thing as blasted 
what a sublime idea doth U give us of the devastations of Sm and Death 
on Milton.) 

t Causeway, an elevated road, as the bridge was. 


9 Sec note on 306. 

* Equalled, from tbe French parangonner.^ fJ.) 
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The realm of Aladule, in his retreat 
To Tauris, or Casbeen ; ' so these, the iate 
Heav’n-banish’d host, left desert utmost hell 
Many a dark league, reduc'd in careful watcli 
Hound their metropolis ; and now expecting 
Each hour their great adventurer from the .search 
Of foreign worlds. lie through the midst unmark’d,' 

In show plebeian angel militant 
Of lowest order, pass'd ; and from the door 
Of that Plutonian hall, invisible 
Ascended liis high throne ; which, under state 
Of richest texture spread, at the upper end 
Was plac’d in regal lustre. Down a w bile 
lie sat, and roundabout him saw, unseen ; 

At last, as from a cloud, his fulgent head. 

And shape star-bright, appear’d, or brighter ; clad 
With what permissive glory since bis fall 
Was left him, or false glitter. AH amaz’d 
At that so sudden blaze, the Stygian throng 
Bent their aspect, and whom they wisti’d beheld, — 

Their mighty cliief return’d. Loud was Ih’ acclaim 1 
Forth rush’d in haste the great consulting peers, 

Rais’d from their dark divan,’ and with like joy 
Congratulant approach’d him;‘ who with hand 
Silence, and with these words attention, won : 

460 “ Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, Virtues, Powers !* 


1 “ Aslr»can,”a considerable pari of Uie Russian emperor's dominion, formerly a Tar- 
tarian kingdom, with a capital of the saino name near the mouth of (he Volga, at its fall 
Into the Caspian sea. ** Or Ractrian Sophi,” the Persian emperor, so named from Rac- 
(ria, one of ihe richcsl provinces in Persia, “From the horns of Turkish crescenl,** 
1 . e. his Turkish enemies ivho bear Ihe crescent, or tigurc of the half-moon, in their en- 
signs. “Aladule,*’ the greater Armenia, called from AUuiules, its last king, slain by Sc- 
lymus the First, in his retreat to Tauris, or Kobalana, a chief city of Persia. “ Casbeen,*' 
one of the greatest cities of Persia towards thcCaspiaii sea.— //.) “From the horns," 
«.e. retreating from the horns. “From” is often used by Milton without expressing the 
participle which is yet to be supplied in the sense. See jt. S42 ; vUi. 2i3 \ ix. S96. — P.) 

< This entire description very much resembles in its outline that adventure of J&neas 
(£neid, i. 439) 

Inffrt so seplut oebnla. mirablle dlclot 

prr nediut miscetque Tlris , iieque cernilnr ulii.~ 

I>is»{muUnt ; el nnbe cava sperulaotur amteti.— 

Vlx ea fatu» erai, quiim rircumfusa repenle 
Scindit «e nuiteti. et la vthera percat aperlunt- 
neatltU ilvaeas, claraqae in luce refulsll. 

Os huaicrosqiie Deo iimnu."— (A'., Pope.) 

3 Is properly the secret council of the Turkish emperors. Whether this is lo be*con- 
sidcred a renecUon on the Turks, or a poetic use of foreign words, is of little conse-> 
quLMice. See i. 313, 795. 

4 So Lucan sa\s of Cuisar before addressing his soldiers. Pharsal. i. 297 

— •* lurba rocaiite. lumullum 
CoraposoU Tullu i dextrSqiie silentia JoMiL~(f.) 

* Milton in imitation of floiner, who is wont lo use the same verso several limes espe- 
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“ For in possession such, not only of right, 

“ I call ye, and declare ye now ; return'd, 
Successful beyond hope, to lead ye forth 
“ Triumphant out of this infernal pit, 

“ Abominable — accurs’d — the house of woe, 

“ And dungeon of our tyrant : now possess, 

“ As lords, a spacious world, to our native heaven 
“ Little inferior — by my advcrrture hard 
“ With peril great achiev'd. Long were to tell 
“ What I have done — what sulTer'd ; with what pain 
“ Voyaged the unreal,' vast, unbounded deep 
“ Of horrible confusion ! over which, 

“ By Sin and Death, a broad way now is pav’d 
“ To expedite your glorious march ; but I 
“ Toil'd out my uncouth ’ passage, forc’d to ride 
“ The untractable abyss, plung’d in the womb 
" Of unoriginal Night, and Chaos wild ; 

“ That, jealous of their secrets, fiercely oppos’d 
“ My journey strange, with clamorous uproar 
“ Protesting fate supreme ; ’ thence how I found 
The new-created world, which fame in heaven 
“ Long had foretold — a fabric wonderful, 

“ Of absolute perfection! therein man, 

“ Plac’d in a Paradise, by our exile 
“ Made happy ! Him by fraud I have seduc’d 
“ From his Creator ; and, the more to increase 
“ Your wonder, with an apple ! He, thereat 
“ Offended, (worth your laughter !) hath given up 
“ Both his beloved man, and all his world, 

“ To Sin and Death a prey ; and so to us, 

“ Without our hazard, labour, or alarm, 

“ To range in, and to dwell, and over man 
“ To rule, as over all he should have rul’d. 

4»4 “ True is,‘ me also he hath judg’d ; or rather 


citlly in thf beginning of his speeches, here repeats this line which he has used before, 
( r. 600 , 772, 639 ), and with great cITccl, as it was first used by God— r. 600 .— (See JV.) 

* Because things, which are always changing, have no reai csislence ; the doctrine of 
Plato, who called God to ov , and describes material things as scarcely in reality eiist- 

ing.-(Sf.) „ „ 

a From the Saxon uneud, unknown. “ To ride the untractable abyss. .See ii. 540 ; 
II. 63; Hor. iv. Od. iv. 44 :— 

** Per Siculai eguiiavtt tiodas.** 

Bui the toU was in riding an un/rarfabte abyss. '-'JVO 
8 Se« the account, U. ioo8, which docs not agree wilh this. But .Salan is here extol- 
ling his own virtues, and the author did not, perb.ips, intend that the father of liea 
should keep to tho truth.— (iV.) 

* A Latinism, terum tit. 

ao 
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“ Me not, but the brute serpent in whose shape 
“ Man I deceiv’d : that w hich to me belongs 
“ Is enmity, which he will put between 
“ Me and mankind ; 1 am to bruise his heel ; 

“ His seed (when is not set,') shall bruise my head. 

“ A world who would not purchase with a bruise, 

“ Or much more grievous pain? Ye have the account 
“ Of my performance : what remains, ye Gods! 

“ But up,* and enter now into full bliss?" 

So having said, a while he stood, expecting 
Their universal shout, and high applause, 

To fill his ear ; when, contrary, he hears 
On all sides, from innumerable tongues, 

A dismal universal hiss ! — the sound 
Of public scorn. He wonder’d ; but not long 
Had leisure, wond'ring at himself now more : 

His visage drawn he left to sharp and spare ; 

His arms clung to his ribs ; his legs entw ining 
Each other, till supplanted down he fell 
A monstrous serpent, on his belly prone. 

Reluctant ; * but in vain ! a greater Power 
Now rul’d him, punish’d In the shape he sinn’d. 
According to his doom. He would have spoke. 

But hiss for hiss return'd with forked tongue 
To forked tongue ; ‘ for now were all transform'd 
Alike, to serpents all, as accessories 
To his bold riot ; dreadftil was the din 
tn Of hissing through the hall, thick-swarming now 


1 Bol Ibe lime when is not specified. 

* But to rise up. AQriscism, «vat is often thus used alone. 

s Wc buve here an instance of a singular beauty and elegance in Milton's language, of 
which there are numerous examples in other parts of ibis work, that is, his using words 
in their strict and literal sense, which are commonly applied in a metaphorical mean- 
ing; whereby he gives peculiar force to his expressions, and the literal meaning appears 
more new and striking than the metaphor itself. **Supplanled and “reluctant" are 
both terms of the gymnasium — tupp/anlarey a planta pedis mbltit emofo, is properly to 
trip up, or upset Ofte^ and rtluclans is struggling against, in wrestling. Milton, in this 
deseripUon, bad, no doubt, in view the iransfonnation of Cadmus into a serpent, to 
which he alluded, ix. ( 05 ; though he far e:icecds Ovid, as he here represents the trans- 
formetion of myriads of angels into serpents. The whole passage in Or. Met. ir. 57 ( is 
this: — 

"■Dixit ; ot at serpens la loncam tenditur ahum, 
tn peclQsqoe cadU pronus; commlsanoae In uaaui 
Paulalim teretl siuoaoiiir acatniae crura. 

Ilto quidem vuU plura loqui ; sed liurua repento 
In panel est flssa doas ; oec rerba volenti 
SolUciuDt; qQoiiesque aliqoos paral edcro questu«. ^ 

SiblUl ; banc llil vocem aatiira reltaqull.” 

CdApar, also Dante, Inferno, c. xit. at. 105, etc.— (JV., D. ) Read a camina after “re- 
luclanl." 

* “ Linftuia liisulcia." Virg. ^n. ii. 
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With complicated monsters, head and taii, 

Scorpion and asp, and amphisbaena dire, 

Cerastes horn’d, hydrus,' and eiopa drear. 

And dipsas; (not so thick swarm’d once the soil 
Bedropt with blood of Gorgon,’ or the isle 
Ophiusa ; ’) but still greatest he the midst. 

Now dragon grown ; ’ larger than whom the sun 
Ingender'd in the Pythian rale on slime — 

Huge Python ; and his power no less be seem’d 
Above the rest still to retain. They all 
Him followed, issuing forth to the open fleld, 

Where all yet left of that revolted rout, 

Heaven-faH n, in station stood, or just array ; 

Sublime with expectation when to see 
In triumph issuing forth their glorious chief. 

They saw, but other sight instead — a crowd 
Of ugly serpents I horror on them fell. 

And horrid sympathy ; for, what they saw, 

They felt themselves now changing : down their arms-*- 
, Down fell both spear and shield— down they as fast , 

And the dire bi% renew’d, and the dire form 
Catch’d by contagion ; like in punishment, 

As in their crime. Thus was the applause they meant 
Turn’d to exploding ' hiss, — triumph to shame. 

Cast on themselves from their own mouths. There stood 
A grove hard by, sprung up with this their change, 

(His will who reigns above 1) to aggravate 
’Their penance, laden with fair fruit, like that 
Which grew in Paradise, the bait of Eve 
Us’d by the tempter : on that prospect strange 
ssi Their earnest eyes they fix’d, imagining 


A nrom vA*,# , water, ia tke water-make. ** Dipsas'^ from , thirst, so called he- 
•aeae its sUOf ionoent^ its Ticlims with uoqaenchable thirst. “ Cerastes,” from xiyo«c, 
berw, the horoed scrpwi.^**Amphisb«oa>” from «ci9t: and /Sietvw, heMuse it went 
forward either waj, baring a bead at both ends.—** Elops,” from and ef . 

the dttrab serpent that gives no notice, by hissing, to avoid him.— if., it.'t 

f The drops of Mood that fell from the amputated head of the Gorgon Medusa, when 
home by Peneus through the air ever Africa, were said to have produced serpenla. 
See Ovid, Met. ir. 6ie, etc.; Lucan, Pharsal. ix. 688; Apol. Shod. Arg. ir. till; and 
Dante, Inferno, c. xiiv. st. es.— : A., 5f., 7.) 

8 A small island in the Mediterranean, so called by the Greeks, from sot;, a serpent ; 
and by the Latins Colubraria, from CofuAer, a snake. The inhabitants quilted it for fear 
of being devoured by serpents. — . ff.) It is one of the Balearic islands, and is now called 
Trocnentera, from iu fertility in com. 

8 Lucan, (Pharsal. tx, 698,) in his description of the Libyan or African serpents, men«^ 
lions the **dragoft*' as the greatest of them all. In Rev. xii. 9, Satan is called **tbe 
great dragon;” and be is well said to be larger than the greal ** Python,” of which 
monster, see Ov. Mel. i. 488.— (A.) 

• Bspiede%$; the word, in its original, signifying to hiss or shout an actor off the 
sUge C *60 508) ; it being the opposite of applMtd. 
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For one forbidden tree a multitude 

Now risen, to work them ftirther woe or shame ; 

Yet, parch'd with scalding thirst and hunger Oerce, 

Though to delude them sent, could not abstafn ; 

But on they roll'd in heaps, and, up the trees 
Climbing, sat thicker than the snaky locks 
That curl'd Megsera.* * Greedily they pluck'd 
The fruitage fair to sight, like that which grew 
Near that bituminous lake where Sodom flam'd; ' 

This more delusive, not the touch, but taste 
Deceiv'd : they, fondly, thinking to allay 
Their appetite with gust, instead of fruit 
Chew'd bitter ashes, which the offended taste 
With spatt'ring noise rejected : * oft they assay'd. 

Hunger and thirst constraining ; drugg'd as oil. 

With hatcfullest disrelish writh'd their jaws. 

With soot and cinders flll'd : so oil they fell 
Into the same illusion, not as man 

Whom they triumphed — once laps'd.* Thus were they plagued 
And worn with famine, long and ceaseless hiss. 

Till their lost shape, permitted, they resum'd : 

Yearly enjoin'd, some say, to undergo 
This annual humbling certain number'd days. 

To dash their pride, and joy, for man seduc'd. 

However, some tradition they dispers'd 
Among the heathen of their purchase got ; 

And fabled how the serpent, whom they call'd 
til Ophion, with Eurynome, (Uie wide- 


> The curls in Ibe hair of Megacra, one of the Furies, were Mid (o conaisl of twisied 
snakes. Ov. Met. ir. T7i. 

* He here alludes to the celebrated apphi of Sodomy that grow near the lake Asphal* 
tites, (or Dead Sea,) over the ancient Sodom; so called from the quantity ofasphaltos 
found floating on it. These apples, which have been celebrated from the time of Josephus 
downwards, as being roost alluring to the eye, but containing only dust and ashes when 
tasted, are now found, according to the modern discoveries of those great travellers, 
Seetxen and Burkbardt, to be a fruit of a reddish yellow colour, about three inches in 
diameter, which contains a white substance, resembling the Unesl silk ; and, when the 
fruit is fresh, it yields, when squeezed, a milky Juice of a very acrid laslct but when 
dry, it resembles a fungus in its contents, which are injurious to the eyes, and very 
igniiable, and commonly used by the Arabians for matches for their firelocks. See 
Calmet’s Dictionary, 
k So Virgil, Georg, ii. 34C 

——“El ora 

TrifUa leataatom taosa torqoebU amaro." 

This passage of Virgil has been represented as expressing the sense by the sound ; but 
it will be conceded by every Judicious scholar, that Milton's line does so more elTecUvely, 
Drugged," a metaphor from the general nauscousness of drugs.— {N.y P.) 
k Whom they triumphed over, when once lapsed, faprus, fallen.— ** Triumphed" here, 
and tS0, is used in the rare sense of triumpho taken actively. Aurel. Viet, de Vir. il- 
lust. 6i.— Acb«os bis pnelio fudit{ (riumphando$ Muromio Iradidii/^ Lactant. vi. 23, 

**Hio terroro triumpbobit.” 
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Encroaching Eve perhaps,) had first the rule 
Ofhigh Olympus; thence by Saturn driv’n, 

And Ops, ere yet Dicta^n Jove was born.' 

Meanwhile, in Paradise the hellish pair 
Too soon arriv’d : Sin, there in power before. 

Once actual ; * now in body, and to dwell 
Habitual habitant; behind her Death, 

Close following, pace for pace, not mounted yet 
On his pale horse ; ’ to whom Sin thus began : 

“ Second of Satan sprung, all-conquering Death ! 

“ What think'st thou of our empire now, though earn'd 
“ With travel difilcult ? not better far 
“ Than still at hell’s dark threshold to have sat watch, 

“ Unnam’d, undreaded, and thyself half-starv’d? ” 

Whom thus the sin-born monster answer’d soon : 

“ To me, who with eternal famine pine, 

“ Alike is hell, or Paradise, or heaven ; 

“ There best, where most with ravine I may meet ; 

“ Which here, though plenteous, all too little seems 
“ To stuff this maw — this vast un-hidebound corpse.”* 
To whom the incestuous mother thus replied : 

“ Thou therefore on these herbs, and fruits, and flowers, 
“ Feed first ; on each beast next, and fish, and fowl — 

“ No homely morsels : and whatever thing 
60S “ The scythe of Time mows down, devour unspar'd ; “ 


i *^Ophion,** according to (be Greek etymolosy, signifles lerpent ; and *^F.urynoine,'* 
widtruiing; and (o show the similitude. Eve is called wide-encroaching,’^ as expres- 
aive of her extravagant notions or ambition, after she lasted the forbidden fruit. Jove 
is called ** Diclsan,” from Mount Dicte, in Crete, where he was fabled to have been edu- 
cated. This story it in Apollonius Bhodius, Argonaut, i. so3. See Newton. 

tf.9. Sin was potentially in Paradise before Eve fell.— Once,” i. e. at the Fall, ac- 
tually there ; and now bodily there. See Ep. Bom. vi. 

s This alludes to (bat passage in Scripture tPev. vi. 8) so wonderfully poetical and 
lerrifying to the imagination, And 1 looked, and behold a pale horse! and his name 
that sat on him was Death, and Hell followed with him ; and power was given unto 
them,* etc. He has given a fine turn to this poetical thought, by saying that Death had 
notyel commenced his all-conquering career. — (.4d., Gr.) 

s /. e. The skin not Ught-braced, but hanging loose about him, as a lean famished 
monster, and capable of containing a great deal more without being distended.--<iV.) 

• It is oeruin that Milton had his eye on the passage of Sophocles, Electra, 

o«ou if^?ov«wlr*( 

To vfxx 

i* (t/ixi oW,o!«r*iv y«OTrr/ct 
McTscd^^o/AV( xsrxwv 
ApUXTOf xvvf{. 

The dogs ef hell Is an expression of Apollonius, Argon, iv. 1686 
— ©fyye * 

Qv/ioiOfiOvit aco'xo xvvxt, «t vipt rxrv/ 

o\vCUOUVX( fCl tC/ZVXKi. 

Dogs are thus metaphorically used in several parts of Scriplure.^^., 5f.) 
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“ Till I, in man residinp;, through the race, 

“ Ilis thoughts, his looks, words, actions, all infhct; 

“ And season him thy last and sweetest prey." 

This said, they both betook them several ways. 

Both to destroy, or unimmortal make 
All kinds, and for destruction to mature 
Sooner or later ; which the Almighty seeing. 

From his transcendent seat the Saints among, 

To those bright orders utter’d thus his voice : 

“ See! with what heat these dogs of hell advance 
“ To waste and havoc yonder world, which 1 
“ So fair and good created 1 and had still 
“ Kept in that state, had not the folly of man 
“ Let in these wasteftil furies, who impute 
" Folly to mo : so doth the prince of hell 
“ And his adherents, that with so much ease 
“ I suffer them to enter and possess 
“ A place so heavenly ; and conniving seem 
“ To gratify my scornful enemies, 

“ That laugh, as if, transported with some fit 
“ Of passion, I to them had quitted all, 

“ At random yielded up to their misrule ; 

“ And know not that 1 call’d, and drew them thither, 

“ My hell-hounds, to lick up the draff and filth 
“ Which man’s polluting sin with taint hath shed 
“ On what was pure ; till, cramm’d and gorg’d, nigh burst 
“ With suck’d and glutted offal, at one sling 
“ or thy victorious arm, well-pleasing Son, 

“ Both Sin, and Death, and yawning grave, at last 
“ Through Chaos hurl’d, obstruct the mouth of Hell 
“ Forever, and seal up his rav’nous jaws, 

“ Then heaven and earth renew’d shall bo made pure 
“ To sanctity, that shall receive, no slain ; 

“ Till then, the curse pronounc’d on both precedes.” ’ 

He ended, and the heavenly audience loud 
Sung hallelujah, as the sound of seas 
Through multitude that sung : “ Just are thy ways, 

“ Righteous ore thy decrees on all thy works ; 

“ Who can extenuate thee?”* Next, to the Son, 

“ Destin’d Restorer of mankind, by whom 
(47 “ New heaven and earth shall to the ages rise. 


1 /. e. The cune pronounced on heaven and earth, implied in the word **rnieired'* 
(e38\ precedes, or goes berorc sin and death, to direct B.) Some cooimenla> 

lorn, following Bentley, would read prorerdt^ will go on, or continue. 

* See Rev. xix. 6 ; xv. 3; xvi. 7. They first song to God the Father, ^^ich U ViemeaQ* 
ing of Jd/i, in llallnlujali, praise God the Father.— (P., T.) 
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“ Or down from heaven descend.”* 

Such was their song ; 

While the Creator, catling forth by name 

His mighty angels, gave them several charge, , 

As sorted best with present things. The sun 
Had first his precept so to move, so shine. 

As might affect the earth with cold and heat 
Scarce tolerable ; and from the north to call 
Decrepit winter ; from the south to bring 
Solstitial summer’s heat. To the blank moon’ 

Her office they prescrib'd : to the other five 
Their planetary motions, and aspects. 

In sextile, square, and trine, and opposite, 

Of noxious efficacy ; ’ and when to join 
In synod unbenign : and taught the Fix’d 
Their influence malignant when to shower ; 

Which of them, rising w ith the sun, or falling. 

Should prove tempestuous. To the winds they set 
Their corners ; when with bluster to confound 
Sea, air, and shore ; the thunder when to roll 
With terror through the dark aerial hall. 

Some say he bid his angels turn askance 
The poles of earth, twice ten decrees and more, 

From the sun’s axle ; ‘ they with labour push’d 
Oblique the centric globe; some say, the suq 
(72 Was bid turn reins from the equinoctial road 


I “New heeren and earth.” The Jewish phrase lo express our world.—' To Ihpagea. ^ 
To Ihe aurea sccula, the millenniuni, or “ages of endless dale," as lii. as>- See ill. i 
lii. 457.— “ Descend,” Rev. ixi. 2, ihe new Jerusalem is menlioned as caming down 
from heaxen.— ;A.) 

s From the French Wone, while ; Iheenndido luna of Virgil. See Virg.Geor. 1.335.— cnr.J 

a If a planet, in one pari of llio lodiac, be dislant from another bj a iii/h PM< hi 
twelve, t.e. by two signs, their aspect is called rea^fife; if by a /cmrfA, agtiore; Ubya 
third, trine ; and if by one-half^ oppotite ; which last is said lo be of naxwne em^ncy. 
because tho planets so opposed are ihoughl lo strive, debilitale, and overcome one apx 
other ; deemed of evil consequence lo those horn under or subject lo the inlilteitoo of 
the distressed star.— (ff.) „ 

4 It was eternal spring before the fail (iv. 268); and Milton now accounts for Ih« 
change of seasons after ihe fall, and roenlions the two famous hypotheiee. So'oe say i| 
was occasioned by altering the position of Ihe earth, by turning the poles of the carib 
above twenty degrees aside from the sun’s orb; and tliQ poles of the carlii are twenty- 
three degrees and a half from those of Ihe ecliptic. — “i’ushcd oblique Ihccctilrtc globe 
It was erect before, hut is o/i/ique now ; Ihe obliquity of a sphere is Ihe proper os'rono- 
mical terra, when the pole is raised any number of degrees less than ninety. As the 
globe rested on its centre, centric, it required great labour lo push it aside; or renfite, 

as being ihe ecnire of the world.accordinglotbcl’laleraaicsystciii.— “.Vome foy, again, 
this change was occasioned by altering Ihe course of the siin.,Thc constellation lauriis, 
wilh the seven stars in bis neck, the Pleiades, daughters of Atlas; and the Spartan 
ficinr, or Gemini, Castor and Pollux; up to the tropic of Cancer or (.rah; then down, 
by the signs Leo, Virgo, and Libra, to the tropic of Capricorn, which was as far to mo 
south of the equator as Cancer was lo the north of it. This motion of the sun in the 
ecliptic occasions the variety of seasons.— (JV.) 
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Likc-distant breadth to Taurus, with the seven 
Atlantic Sisters, and the Spartan Twins, 

Up to the tropic Crab ; thence, down amain 
By Leo, and the Virgin, and the Scales, 

As deep as Capricorn ; to bring in change 
Of seasons to each clime: els(! had the spring 
Perpetual smil'd on earth with vernant flowers. 

Equal in days and nights, except to those 
Beyond the polar circles; to them day 
Had unbenighted shone, while the low sun. 

To recompence his distance, in their sight 
Had rounded still the horizon, and not known 
Or east or west ; which had forbid the snow 
From cold Estotiland, and south as far 
Beneath Magellan.' At that tasted fruit 
The sun, as from Thyestean banquet,’ turn'd 
His course intended ; else, how had the world 
Inhabited, though sinless, more than now 
Avoided pinching cold and scorching heat ? 

These changes in the heavens, though slow, produc'd 
Like change on sea and land — sideral blast. 

Vapour, and mist, and exhalation hot. 

Corrupt and pestilent. Now, from the north 
Of Norumbega, and the Samoed shore,* 

Bursting their brazen dungeon, arm'd with ice. 

And snow, and hail, and stormy gust, and flaw, 
Boreas, and Ca:cias, and Argestes loud. 

And Thracias, rent the woods, and seas upturn ; 

With adverse blast upturns them from the south 
Notus, and Afe.r, black with thund'rous clouds 
708 From Serraliona : * thwart of these, as fierce. 


1 “EsloliUnd.” A lr»cl ot country towards Hudson’s Bay in the extreme north of 
America. — “MagcUan," the name of a strait that separates the southern point of Amo- 
rica from Ihe island of Terra del Fuepo. 

* The phrase was proverbial for a borrid scene, which was the subject of many tragic 
represenlalions among the Greeks, King Alreus having ascertained that his brother 
Thyestea had clandestine connections with his wife, invited him, hypocritically. Iodine- 
ncr; and, having seiicd his sons, had them slain and served up to their father. It is 
related, that Ihe sun slopped its course in horror at the event. Compare the Eleclra of 
Euripides, 737:— 

Alytrcti (scil. Zcu{,) 

Zr/seifsci ^ipua. tttXuiU 

To: sVaruxiM 

cvexiv — (R., T.) 

3 "Norumbega,” a province of North America.— "Samoleda,” a province in the north* 
cast of Muscovy, upon the frosen ocean.— (//.) 

* So Claudian, De Rapt. Proserp. i. 69 :— 

— '^"Ou turbine rauco 

cum graTli armator Boreas, |laciej|ue niTali,’*— (A.) 
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Forth rush the Levant, and the Fonent winds, 

Eurus and Zephyr, with their lateral noise. 

Sirocco, and Libecchio. Thus began 
Outrage from lifeless tilings: but Discord first. 

Daughter of Sin, among the irrational 
Death introduc’d, through fierce antipathy : 

Beast now with beast ’gan war, and fowl with fowl. 

And fish with fish : to graze the herb' all leaving 
Devour'd each other ; nor stood much in awe 
Of man, but fled him ; or, with countenance grim. 

Glar'd on him passing. These were from without — 

The growing miseries, which Adam saw 
Already in part, though hid in gloomiest shade. 

To sorrow abandon'd ; but worse felt within ! 

And, in a troubled sea of passion tost. 

Thus to disburden sought with sad complaint : 

“ 0 miserable, of happy ! Is this the end 
“ Of this new glorious w orld ; and me so late 
“ The glory of that glory, who now become 
" Accurs’d, ofbless’d? Hide me from the face 
“ Of God, whom to behold was then my height 
“ Of happiness ! Yet well, if here would end 
“ The misery! I deserv’d it, and would bear 
“ My own deservings ; but this will not serve : 

“ All that I eat, or drink, or shall beget, 

“ Is propagated curse. 0 voice, once heard 
" Delightftiliy, ‘Increase and multiply ;’ 

Tti “ Now death to hear 1 for w hat can I increase. 


“fitormy guft and flaw/* is a stronger word here than rrom IheOraek 

to break. So Shakspeare,Yen. and Adon.:— 

“ Like • red morn Ibel orer yet betokened 
Cu$t and foul fiavt to berdamen end to herda.** 

** Boreas/' the north wind; ^^Ctecias," the norlh>west; **Argestes/’ the north-east; 

Thracias," blowing from Thrace, north of Greece ; “ Notus,” the south ; ** Afer," the 
Bouth-wesl, from Africa.— ^'Levant" and ‘‘Ponent," the eastern and western, the one 
blowing from the rising, the other from the setting son; '^Sirocco," blowing from Syria; 
‘‘Libecchio," fromLybia; all four being Italian terms. “Serra Hona," mountains to 
the south-west of Africa, so called from the storms roaring there like Hons.— (ff., A.) 
Though in this account of the winds there is some ostenuUon of learning, yet the 
learned reader roust admit that there is nothing in the classics at all comparable to it. 
Among many other passages, the classical reader cannot fail to recollect the following, 
Tirg. Mxk, i. 85 

“ dot eurusdue nototgoe reeat ertbenrae prooelUs 
Afrieos, et Tutos toItudI ad litora floetus.” 

1 This passage has been cavilled at. But Newton very properly replies that it is staled 
in Genesis i. 50, “And to every beast of the earth, and to every fowl of the air, I have 
given every green herb for meat ; " and in regard to /lib, Milton expressly says (vil. t04) 
that they “graze the sea-weed, their pasture." — “A/f" here does not mean all and every 
one in particular, but only all in general. All the three kinds, though nolalio^Uie threg 
kinds devour each other. 
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“ Or multiply, but curses on my head? 

“ Who, of all ages to succeed, but, feolinf; 

“ The evil on him brought by me, will curse 
“ My head ? ‘ 111 fare our ancestor impure : 

" ‘ For this we may thank Adam I ’ but his tbankt 
“ Shall be the execration.' So, besides 
“ Mine own that bide upon me, all from mo 
“ Shall with a fierce reflux on me rebound^ 

“ On me, as on their natural centre, light 
“ Heavy, though in their place. 0 fleeting joys 
“ Of Paradise, dear-bought with lasting w oes ! 

“ Did I request thee, Maker! from my clay 
“ To mould me man? Did I solicit thee 
“ From darkness to promote me, or here place 
“ In this delicious garden ? As my will 
“ Concuir'd not to my being, it were but right 
“ And equal to reduce me to my dust— - 
“ Desirous to resign, and render back 
“ All I receiv’d — unable to perform 
“ Thy terms too hard, by which I was to hold 
“ The good I sought not. To the loss of that 
“ (SufTlcient penalty !) why hast thou added 
“ The sense of endless woes? Inexplicable 
“ Thy justice seems! Yet, to say truth, toolato 
“ I thus contest : then should have been refus'd 
“ Those terms, whatever, when they were proposed ; 

“ Thou didst accept them ; * wilt thou enjoy (he goodi 
“ Then cavil the conditions? And, though Qod 
“ Made thee without thy leave, what if thy son 
“ Prove disobedient ; and, reprov’d, retort,* 

‘ Wherefore didst thou beget me ? I sought it uqt I ’ 
“ Wouldst thou admit for his contempt of thee 
“ That proud excuse ? yet him, not thy election, 

“ But natural necessity, begot. 

“ God made thee of choice his own, and of his own 
“ To serve him ; thy reward was of his grace ; 
ut “ Thy punishment then justly is at his will. 


1 The eommenUitors censure Ihcse lines as not in keeping with the escellenoiet ol 
this speech. Milton (vcr. TiQi, ) Adam speak according to the notions of the 

pcripalelics, which were in vqguc in his day* though now exploded, that eiementary 
Lodics do not gravitate in their natural places; not air in air, not water in water. Water 
rfally does weigh in water as much as it does out of it.— (JV., Sf.) 

> The change of pereonx, sometimes speaking of himself in the first person, and 
sometimes to himself in the second, is very remnrkahlc in this speech ; as well as lh$ 
change of passions. So he sometimes speaks of God, and sometimes to 6od.*rr(A>) 
This change has been used by the best classic writers. ' 

* This andver.743 arc taken from Isaiah xlv. p, to.— (T.) 
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“ Be it so, Tor I submit ; his doom' is fair, * 

“ That dust I am, and shall to dust return ; 

“ O welcome hour, whenever ! Why delays 
“ His hand to execute w hat his decree 
“ Fix’d on this day ? ' AVhy do I overlive? 

“ Why am I mock’d with death, and lengthen’d out 
“ To deathless pain? llow gladly would I meet , 

“ Mortality — my sentence, and be earth 
“ Insensible 1 How glad would lay me down. 

As in my mother's lap 1 ’ There 1 should rest, 

“ And sleep secure ; his dreadful voice no more 
“ Would thunder in my ears ; no fear of worse 
“ To me, and to my offspring, would torment me 
“ With cruel expectation ! Yet one doubt 
“ Pursues me still, lest all I cannot die 
“ Lest that pure breath oflife, the spirit of man, 

“ Which God inspir’d, cannot together perish 
“ XA’ith this corporeal clod : then, in the grave, 

“ Or in some other dismal place, who knows 
" But I shall die a living death? 0 thought 
“ Horrid, if true ! Yet why? It was but breath 
“ Of life that sinn’d : what dies, but what had Ijfe 
“ And sin ? The body properly hath neither. 

“ All of me then shall die ; let this appease 
“ The doubt, since human reach no further knows, 

“ For though the Lord of all he infinite, 

“ Is his wrath also? Be it : man is not so, 

‘ But mortal doom’d. How can he exercise 
“ Wrath without end on man whom death must end ? 

“ Can he make deathless death ? That were to make 
“ Strange contradiction, which to God himself 
“ Impossible is held, as argument 
“ Of weakness, not of pow er. Will he draw out, 

“ For anger's sake, finite to infinite, 

“ In punish'd man, to satisfy his rigour, 

“ Satisfied never? That were to extend 
MS “ His sentence beyond dust‘ and nature's law. 


1 But it niiij K* questioned whelher it »as now this d«y ; for the ni«kt of llii* i* 
mentioned before in ver. 3 ta, and the sun’s rising is Ukcii notice of in yer. jaw^flf.) 
fle uses a poelic license. 

< TbbT4 som6 rcscinblsncM in Ibis paUiellc speech lo ibe worUs of Job, cb. Mu 

_{ T.) ,, 

» A classical phrase— “Non omnis moriar,” Hot. Ul.Od. xxi. 6. “Nod loti mQru9UF» 
SeoeD. Troad. di# c?*.) . ^ . 

k Jn rafarence |o ihai pari of the senlcncc, “For dusl ihou ar^, 90a iialo ai|Sl 
«|k«U jeluru.” So lUai Hentlfi’a proposed sulililotion o\ jtul for 
idle.-<P4 
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“ By which all causes else, according still 
“ To the reception of their matter, act ; ' 

“ Not to the extent of their own sphere. But say 
“ That death be not one stroke, as I suppos'd, 

“ Bereaving sense ; but endless misery 
“ From this day onward, which I feel begun 
" Both in me, and without me, and so last 
“ To perpetuity : ay me I that fear 
“ Comes thundering back * with dreadful revolutiow 
" On my defenceless head : both death and 1 
" Are found eternal, and incorporate both : 

“ Nor I on my part single ; in me all 
“ Posterity stands curs’d: fair patrimony 
“ That I must leave ye, sons! 0, were I able 
" To waste it ail myself, and leave ye none! 

“ So disinherited, how would yc bless 
“ Me, now your curse I Ah, why should all mankind, 

" For one man’s fault, thus guiltless be condemn'd, 

" If guiltless? But from me what can proceed, 

" But ail corrupt ; both mind and will depraved, 

“ Not to do only, but to will the same 
“ With me ? How can they then acquitted stand 
" In sight of God ? Him, after all disputes,’ 

" Forc’d I absolve: all my evasions vain, 

" And reas’nings, though through mazes, lead me still 
" But to my own conviction : first and last 
" On me— me only, as the source and spring 
" Of all corruption, all the blame lights due: 

“ So might the wrath ! Fond wish ! couldst thou support 
“ That burden, heavier than the earth to bear — 

" Than all the world much heavier ; though divided 
With that bad woman ? Thus, what thou desir’st, 

" And what thou fear’st, alike destroys all hope 
“ Of refuge, and concludes thee miserable 
“ Beyond all past example and future — * 

Ml “ To Satan only like, both crime and doom. 


1 An allusion (oanaiiom orihe schoolmen, **omneefnciensagU secundum vires re- 
eipientis, non luu.’* All causes or agents act in proportion to the rerepiion, or capa~ 
eitff of the subject matter, and not to the citenl of their own power.— <iV.) 

* The thought Is as fine as it is natural. Let the sinner invent ever so many argu> 
ments for the annihilation of the soul, yet the fearof everlasting punishment will come 
thundering back upon him.— (JV.) 

* All disputations and arguments with himself. 

t Adam here In bis agony of mind aggravates bis misery, and concludes it to be 
worse than that even of the fallen angels, or all future men, who had only their own 
misery bear.— Future.” The emphasis is here laid as in the Latin fuiurum. He 
also compares hinaeU to Satan, as being the first and chief transgressor.— <A.) 
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“ 0 conscience ! into what abyss of fears 
“ And horrors hast thou driven me, out of which 
“ I find no way ; from deep to deeper plung'd ! " 

Thus Adam to himself lamented loud 
Through the still night ; not now, as ere man fell, 
Wholesome, and cool, and mild ; but with black air 
Accompanied, with damps, and dreadful gloom ; 
Which to his evil conscience represented 
All things with double terror. On the ground 
Outstretch'd he lay — on the cold ground ; ' and oft 
Curs'd his creation— death as oft accus'd 
Oftardy execution, since denounc’d 
The day of his olTence. “Why comes not death, ” ’ 
Said he, “ with one thrice acceptable stroke 
“ To end me ? Shall Truth fail to keep her word ? 

“ Justice divine not hasten to be just? 

“ But death comes not at call ; Justice divine 
“ Mends not her slowest pace for prayers, or cries.’ 

“ 0 woods, 0 fountains, hillocks, dales, and bowers, 

“ With other echo late I taught your shades 
“ To answer, and resound far other song ! ”* 

Whom, thus afflicted, when sad Eve beheld 
Desolate where she sat, approaching nigh. 

Soft words to his flcrce passion she assay'd ; 

But her with stern regard he thus repcll'd : 

“ Out of my sight, thou serpent I That name best 
“ Befits thee, with him leagued ; thyself as false 
“ And hateful I nothing wants, but that thy shape, 

“ Like his, and colour serpentine, may show 
“ Thy inward fraud ; to warn all creatures from thee 
“ Henceforth ; lest that too heavenly form, pretended, 
“ To hellish falsehood snare them I ‘ But for thee 
“ I had persisted happy : had not thy pride 
“ And wand'ring vanity, when least was safe, 

(T< “ Rejected my forewarning, and disdain'd 


1 Compare Homer II. xviii, 26. 
s Sophocles, Pbiloct. 703 : — « 

Q ^avxrc, mc S 

OtfTM XXT* oy 9*Un| ICOTf.— 

I The slowness ot relribuUve justice is not only a common poello Idea^ bat is become 
proverbial. ' 

^ AUadiog to part of Adam’s hymn, y. 2<n, etc. SoTirg. Eel. i. S:— 

*'FormoMm rtBooare docM Amaryltida 

• ** Pretended" is used in the original sense of the Latin pr«<enfiM, held or placed 
before, like a fence. So Virg. Georg. 270, “Segeti pr«tend$r4 sepem.'* JRn, yI. 00, 
** Pratenlaque syrtibus arva.'WP.) 
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“ Not to be trusted — longing to be seen, 

“ Though by the devil hiinsclf, him overweenlttg 
“ To over-reach ; but, with tlie serpent meeting, 

“ Fool’d and beguil’d : by him thou, I by thee, 

“ To trust thee from my side ; imagin'd wise, 

“ Constant, mature, proof against all assaults ; 

“ And understood not all was but a show, 

“ Rather than solid virtue ; all but a rib 
“ Crooked by nature, bent (as now appears) 

“ More to the part sinister,' from me drawn ; 

“ Well if thrown out, as supernumerary 
“ To my just number found ! ’ 0 ! why did God, 

“ Creator wise, that peopled highest heaven 
“ With spirits masculine, create at last 
“ This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
“ Of nature?* — and not Gil the world at once 
“ With men, as angels, without feminine? 

“ Or Gnd some other way to generate 
“ Mankind ? This mischief had not then befall’n, 

“ And more that shall befal — innumerable 
. Disturbances on earth through female snares, 

“ And strait conjunction with this sex ; for either 
“ He never shall find out Gt mate, but such 
“ As some misfortune brings him, or mistake ; 

“ Or, whom he wishes most shall seldom gain 
“ Through her perverseness, but shall see her gain'd 
“ By a far worse; or, if she love, withheld 
“ By parents; or, his happiest choice too late 
“ Shall meet, already link’d and wedlock-bound 
“ To a fell adversary, his hate, or shame: 

“ Which inOnite calamity shall cause 
“ To human life, and household peace confound." 

•09 He added nut, and from her turn’d : but Eve, 


1 Or Ui« U/t party or side, from \rbicb Ibo rib is supposed to bare been taken. Heoca 
it is slated Ibe woman is f.laced, during the iiiarriagc-scrvice, on the left of ibe man. 
‘-{Bo.) 

* Dr. Newton obserresy that some writers were of opinion, that Adam bad thirteen 
ribs on one side, one more Uian bis jusl number; .ihd that from this supernuMarary 
^ibGod formed Ere, to which opinion Milton here alludes. 

> So Hippolyias expostulates with Jupiter (or not creating mao without women, Eu- 
ri^ BifP^. 

Q Z«y, Tt tcxxov , 

rvvtKxetf iti y'Mi iiittOD xartuX(9a;; 

Et yx/f /9^'yT«tov 'fOeh; scie.jstt ysvi^, 

Owx «x yuvxututv X.'V*' 

Jafen letks la Uia same strain in the Medea S7S, etc. : and such sentimenU, peitaps, 
procured for Euripides the name of ** woman hater.** So Ariosto, Orl. Fttrios* o. 21* 

St. m.— (JV.) 
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Not so repuls'd, with tears that ceas’d not flowing^ ‘ 

And tresses all disorder’d, at his feet 

Fell humble; and, embracing them, besought 

Uis peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint ; 

*' Forsake me not thus, Adam I ’ Svitness hearen 
“ What love sincere, and reverence, in my heart 
“ I bear thee 1 and unweeting have ofTended, 

“ Unhappily deceiv'd ! Thy suppliant 
“ I beg, and clasp thy knees : bereave me not 
“ (Whereon! live I) thy gentle looks, thy aid, 

“ Thy counsel, in this uttermost distress ; 

“ My only strength, and stay ! ’ Forlorn ol thee, 

“ Whither shall I betake me? ■where subsist? 

“ While yet we live, — scarce one short hour perhaps, — 
“ Between us two let there be peace — ^both joining, 

“ As join’d in injuries — one enmity 
“ Against a Toe by doom express assign’d us, 

“ That cruel serpent ! On me exercise not 
“ Thy hatred for this misery befall’n — 

“ On me already lost — mo than thyself 
“ More miserable I Both have sinn’d ; but thou 
“ Against God only, I against God and thee: 

“ And to the place of judgment will return ; 

“ There with my cries impdrtune Heaven ; that all 
“ The sentence, from thy head remov’d, may light 
“ On me — sole cause to thee of all this woe — 

“ Me — me only — ^just object of his ire 1 ” * 

She ended, weeping; and her lowly plight, 
Immovable till peace obtain’d from fault 
Acknowledg’d and deplor’d, in Adam wrought 
Commiseration ; soon his heart relented 
Ml Towards her, liis life so late, and sole delight. 


^ U if stated in Miiton's Lite (hat ttiia it a pictvre of his wife, begging forgivenesa for 
deserting and offending him. See U37. 

s See the Pbilocteies of Sophocles, where Philocletes earnestly implores Neoptolemua « 
not to leave him iu the island:'^ 

fcutw 

IlctyO^rt cc wv 

oyrw (Sf.) 

* Such U the pathetic language of Teemessa to Ajax, Sophocl. Ajax, 

Ti? fuoi «v avrt sou * 

T(< ; <v ra; ry^r/« attt^ofuu 

AIX* tax* *«j**&w jttvxTCtv.— >;r,) 

^ ^ DOtO on iQ. 338. 
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Now at his feet submissive in distress 1 
Creature so fair his reconcilement seeking — 

His counsel whom she had displeas’d— his aid 1 
As one disarm’d his anger ail he lost, 

And thus with peaceful words uprais’d her soon : 

“ Unwary, and too desirous (as before, 

“ So now) of what thou know’st not, who deslr’st 
‘ ‘ Ttje punishment all on thyself ! Alas ! 

“ Bear thine own lirst, ill able to sustain 
“ His full wrath, whose thou feel’st as yet least part; 
“ And my displeasure bear’st so ill. If prayers 
“ Could alter high decrees, I to that place 
“ Would speed before thee, and be louder heard 
“ That on my head all might be visited ; 

“ Thy frailty and infirmersex forgiv’n, 

“ To me committed, and by me expos’d. 

“ But rise ; let us no more contend, nor blame 
“ Each other, blam’d enough elsewhere ; but strive 
“ In oflices of love, how we may lighten 
“ Each other s burden in our share of woe ; 

“ Since this day’s death denounc’d, if aught I see, 

“ Will prove no sudden, but a slow-pac’d evil ; 

“ A long day’s dying to augment our pain ; 

“ And to our seed (0 hapless seed !) deriv’d." 

To whom thus Eve, recovering heart, replied ; 

“ Adam I by sad experiment I know 
How little weight my words with thee can find, 

“ Found so erroneous; thence by just event 
“ Found so unfortunate ; nevertheless, 

“ Restor’d by thee, vile as I am, to place 
Of new acceptance.' Hopeful to regain 
“ Thy love, the sole contentment of my heart 
“ Living or dying, from thee I will not hide 
“ What thoughts in my unquiet breast are ris’n, 

“ Tending to some relief of our extremes, 

“ Or end ; though sharp and sad, yet tolerable 
“ As in our evils,’ and of easier choice. 

“ If care of our descent perplex us most, 

“ Which must be born to certain woe, devour’d 
“ By death at last ; (and miserable it is. 

Ml “ To be to others cause of misery. 


t In some good editions there is only a comma after acceptance." 

< Considering the eitent of our evils ; an elegant Latin use of the word at. Cic. Ep. 
Fam. W. 9, ** (/t in tali re, etiam fortune laudatur;" zii.3: ^*Nonnibiiw< iantit malit, 
est proreelum.'’>-CA*) 
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“ Our own begotten ; and of our loins to bring 
“ Into this cursed world a woful race, 

“ That after w retched life must be at last 
“ Food for so foul a monster ;) in thy power 
“ It lies, yet ere conception, to prevent 
“ The race unblest, to being yet unbegot. 

“ Childless thou art, childless remain : so Death 
“ Shall be deceiv'd his glut, and with us two 
“ Be forc'd to satisfy his rav'nous maw. 

“ But if thou judge it hard and dilficult, 

“ Conversing — looking — loving, to abstain 
“ From love’s due rites — nuptial embraces sweet, 

“ And with desire to languish without hope, 

“ Before the present object languishing 
With like desire, which would be misery 
“ And torment less than none of what we dread ; 

“ Then, both ourselves and seed at once to free 
“ From what we fear for both, let us make short — 
“ Let us seek Death; or, he not found, supply 
“ With our own hands his ofilcc on ourselves. 

“ Why stand we longer shiv'ring under fears 
“ That show no end but death, and have the power 
“ Of many ways to die ? — the shortest choosing, 

“ Destruction with destruction to destroy ?” 

She ended here ; or vehement despair 
Broke off the rest : so much of death her thoughts 
Had entertain'd, as dyed her cheeks with pale.* 

But Adam, with such counsel nothing sway'd. 

To better hopes his more attentive mind 
Labouring had rais'd; and thus to Eve replied : 

“ Eve 1 thy contempt of life and pleasure seems 
“ To argue in thee something more sublime 
“ And excellent, than what thy mind contemns : 

“ But self-destruction, therefore sought, refutes 
“ That excellence thought in thee ; and implies, 

“ Not thy contempt, but anguish and regret 
“ For loss of life and pleasure ovcrlov’d. 

“ Or if thou covet death, as utmost end 
“ Of misery, so thinking to evade 
“ The penalty pronounc'd, doubt not but Cod 
1023 “ Hath wisclier arm’d his vengeful ire, than so 


3:1 


* Virpn, iv. 644:— 

MsculUqae tr«menle* 
Inl«rfuM cenan, ai pa’.llda inorlc fuiara.* 


SI 
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“ To be forestall’d ; ' much more 1 fear lest death, 

“ So snatch’d, will not exempt us from the pain 
“ We are by doom to pay ; rather, such acts 
“ or contumacy will provoke the Hi$;hest 
“ To make death in us live. Then lei us seek 
“ Some safer resolution ; which metliinks 
“ 1 have in view, cnllini? to mind with heed 
“ Part of our sentence, that ‘ Thy seed shall bruise 
“ ‘ Tlie serpent’s head.’ Piteous amends ! unle.ss 
“ I!e meant, whom 1 conjecture, our urnnd foi>, 

“ Satan; who, in the serpent, hath contriv’d 
“ Against us this deceit : to cn’:li his head 
“ Would be revenge indeed! which will he lost 
“ By death brought on ourselves, or childless days 
“ Resolv’d, as thou proposest; so our foe 
“ Shall ’scope his punishment ordain’d, and we 
“ Instead shall double ours upon our heads. 

“ No more be mention’d then of .violence 
“ Against ourselves ; and wilful barrenness 
“ That cuts us off from hope ; and savours only 
“ Rancour and pride, impatience, and despite, 

“ Reluctance against God and his just yoke 
“ Laid on our necks. Remember with what mild 
“ And gracious temper he both heard, and judg’d, 

“ Without wrath, or reviling : we expin-ted 
“ Immediate dissolution, whii h we thought 
“ Was meant by death that day; when lo I to thee 
“ Pains only in childbearing were foretold, 

“ And bringing forth ; soon recom[)ens’d with joy, 

“ Fruit of thy womb: on me the curse aslope 
“ Glanc’d on the ground ; with labour I must earn 
“ My bread; what harm? Idleness bad been worse * 
“ My labour will sustain me. And, lest cold 
“ Or heat injure us, his timely care 
“ Hath, unbesought, provided; and his hands 
“ Gloth'd us unworthy, pitying w hile he judg’d : 

“ How much more, if we pray him, will his ear 
“ Be open, and his heart to pity incline ? 

“ And teach us further by what means lo shun 
“ The inclement seasons — rain, ice, hail, and snow? 

“ Which now the sky, with various fare, begins 
“ To show us in this mountain ; while the winds 
lose “ Blow moist and keen, shatt’ring the graceful locks 


' 1 lii« ivord was foriimrly used, ai here, in the sense of himiered^ prtttnlrd. So Co- 
rnua, ) 
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“ Of these fair-spreadinft trees; ' which bids us seek 
“ Some better shroud, some better warmth, tO cherish 
“ Our limbs benumb'd ; ere this diurnal star* 

“ Leave cold the night, how we his gather'd beams 
" Reflected may with matter sere * foment ; 

“ Or, by collision of two bodies, grind 
“ The air attrite to fire ; as late the clouds 
“ Justling, or push'd with winds, rude in their shock, 

“ Tine* the slant lightning; whose thwart flame driv'n down, 
“ Kindles the gummy bark of flr or pine, 

“ And sends a comfortable heat froiti far 
“ Which might supply the sun. Such Ore to use, 

“ And what may else be remedy or cure 
“ To evils which our own misdeeds have wrought, 

“ He will instruct us praying, and of grace 
“ Beseeching him ; so as we need not fear 
“ To pass commodiously this life, sustain'd 
“ By him with many comforts, till we end 
“ In dust — our flnal rest and native homo 1 
“ What better can we do, than, to the place 
“ Repairing where he judg'd us, prostrate fall 
“ Before him reverent; and there confess 
“ Humbly our faults, and pardon beg? with tears 
“ Wat'ring the ground,' and with our sighs the air 
“ Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite, in sign 
“ Of sorrow unfeign'd, and humiliation meek. 

“ Undoubtedly he will relent, and turn 
“ From his displeasure ; in whose look serene, 

“ When angry most he seem'd and most severe, 

“ What else but favour, grace, and mercy, shone?” 

So spake our father penitent ; nor Eve 
io»8 Felt less remorse : they, forthwith to the place 


i ** Locks of trees/' Newton says^ is a Latinism ; **arhoribusque comas,'* Hor, It. Od. 
vii. 3 ; but Callender says it is a Homeric tigure, u|<xo/aou;. M. xxiii. li8. 

8 The star of day, as in Lycidas: **So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed." So that 
this was spoken as if it was now day, whereas it was night before, 84L— (^>) There if 
here an allusion, perhaps, to Homer, II. vtit. 485 

£v cce?' utxtxvCj )xu€pov f ko< ^thoio \ 

£}Uov yvxrx pLt\ufJxv tet ^u^Mpov xpc,vpxv*^Stil‘) 

8 Dry, or withered, as in Lycidas, " with ivy never sere." This description U accord- 
ing lo Virgil’s .£n. i. 17S:— 

** Susccpitque irn«m folils, atqae arlda dream 
NuirimenU dedil, rapuUqoc la romlte damaiain.'' 

*'Or by collision," etc. Milton here plainly alludes lo Lucretius's account of the origin 
of fire, V. 1091.— (fl.) 

4 From the Saxon tyfum. to light, lo kindle, whence finder.— <r.) 
s So Virg. iEn. xi. I9t, Spargiiur el tellus lacbrymis."—** Frequenting," in tbeoo* 
casional sense of /V’eqttentanj, filling. 
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Repairing where he judg'd them, prostrate fell 
Before him reverent; and both confess’d 
Humbly their faults, and pardon begg’d ; with tears 
Wat'ring the ground, and with their sighs the air 
Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite, in sign 
1104 Of sorrow unfeign'd, and humiliation meek.‘ 


1 These seven last verses being a repetition of the former (the mood and tense being 
changed) is an imitation of Homer and Virgil. This repetition has the air of simplicity 
and grandeur. — (lienl,) Bentley things ^Miicek humiliation'^ is tautology, and proposes 
to read meet. But Pearce says that ** humiliation" here is not humility ; it is the act 
of humbling themselves before God. ^'e lind ** meek submission," xii. 597. 
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The Son of God preeenU lo his Father the prayers of onr first parents now re- 
penting, and intercedes for them : God arcepis them, but declares that they 
must no tonger abide In Paradise; sends Michael with a band of Cherubim to 
dispossess them; but first to reveal lo Adam future things ; Michael's coming 
down. Adam shows lo Eve certain ominous signs; he discerns Michal's ap- 
proarh ; goes out to meet him : the angel denounces their departure. Eve's 
mentation. Adam pleadsi, but submits: the angel leads him up toa high hill; 
sets before him in vision what shall happen till the flood. 


Thus they, in lowliest plight, repentant stood 
Praying ; ‘ for from the mercy-scat above 
Prevenient’ grace descending had remov’d 
The stony from their hearts,’ and made new flesh 
Regenerate grow instead ; that sighs now breath'd 
Unutterable ;* which the Spirit of prayer 
Inspir'd, and wing’d for heaven with speedier flight 
Than loudest oratory : yet ‘ their port 
Not of mean suitors ; nor important less 
Seem’d their petition, than when the ancicn] pair 
In fables old, less ancient yet than these, 

Deucalion and chaste Pyrrha,’ to restore 
The race of mankind drown’d, before the shrine 
Of Themis stood devout. To heaven their prayers 
1$ Flew up, nor miss’d the way, by envious winds 


1 As Ter. 150, and x. 1099, it Is said that they kneeled, and fell proeirate; ‘‘stood” 
here, and 14, does not refer to posture, or attitude, but the ronM'nuonee of an act; or 
fixed allention. See ii. 55, 56, note ; viii. 3. Sletit in Latin, and erTn/.e, in Greek, are 
often so used. — 'P., Gr.) 

• Preeveniens, anticipating, preceding; the original meaning of prevent, from pr9^ 
venire, to go before. 

8 Kick. xl. 19, “1 will lake the stony heart out of them, and give them on heart of 
ftesh:'^ T.) 

4 That sighs inexpressible burst forth, which God's holy spirit of supplication and in» 
icrcession inspired them with, and wafted up lo heaven. Sec St. Paul, Itoni. vii. 26.— 
(//.) 

* This yet refers back lo the first line; Uie inlonncdiale lines lo be taken parenlhelH 
cally. 

6 Ov. Mel. i. 388, etc. describes Deucalion and his wife Pyrrha, in order to restore 
mankind after the deluge, as praying at the shnne of Themis, the goddess of justice. 
The poet could not have thought of a more apt similitude to illustrate bis subject. 
Though Milton has often alluded to heathen mythology, yet he commonly applies It by 
way of similitude, and to suit the taste of educated readers; and his partiality for Ovid 
may result from the fact of Ovid's subjerls having, many of them, such as the creation, 
the deluge, the foreshowing of the destruction of the world by lire, etc., reference lo 
Scripture history. — D.) 
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Blown vaf^abond and frustrate : ' in they pass’d 
Dimensionless ’throush heavenly doors; then clad 
With ineense, where the golden altar fum’d. 

By their great Intercessor, came in sight 
Before the Father's throne: them the glad Son 
Presenting, thus to intercede bc>gan : 

“ See, Father, what first-fruits on earth are sprung 
“ From thy implanted grace in man ; these sighs 
“ And prayers, which in this golden censer, mix’d 
“ With incense, I thy priest before thee bring; 

“ Fruits of more pleasing savour,’ from thy seed 
“ Sown with contrition in his heart, than those 
“ Which, his own hand manuring, all the trees 
“ Of Paradise could have produc’d ere fall'n 
“ From innocence. Now , therefore, bend thine car 
“ To supplication ; hear his sighs, though mute; * 

“ Unskilful with w hat w ords to pray, let mo 
“ Interpret for him ; me, his advocate 
“ And propitiation ;’ all his works on me, 

“ Good, or not good, ingraft ; my merit those 
“ Shall perfect, and for these iny death shall pay. 

“ Accept mo ; and, in me, from these receive 
“ The smell of peace towards mankind : ® let him live 
“ Before thee reconcil’d, at least his days 
“ Number’d though sad ; till death, his doom (which 1 
“ To mitigate thus plead, not to reverse), 

« " To belter life shall yield him ; where with me 


See Tasso, Gier. Lib, iii. 72 . It Is a familiar expression with the ancient poeta, to 
uy of such requesls as are not granledf that they are dispersed by the winds. See JSn. 
lie 794, ele. “By etirtous winds/’ as in Ov. Met. x. 642 : — 

"Deiulit aura prece> ad mo non I'nrida blandfii.”— (iV.) 

‘'Vagabond and frustrate.” yagabundus et frustraius (Lat.), wandering and toMod 
about, and disappointed or defeated. See the beautiful allegory and pcrsonifioalion of 
Xrrsu, suppliant prayers, in llomcr, II. ix. 498, where they arc (‘ailed the daughters of 
almighty Jove. Rut Milton has left Homer, Ariosto, Tasso, and all other poeta who 
have attempted such an allegorical description, far behind him. 

* The reason why the gates of heaven, which (vii. 205) are represented as “on golden 
binges moving, and opening w ide,” etc. do not here open is, that these prayers were 
mtntionleu, of a spiritual nature, without dimension, or corporeal proportion. “Clad 
with Incense,” Psalm cxli. 2 : “Let iny prayer he set before thee as incense.’'— 

> Christ, who is repeatedly called our High I’riesl in the Epistle to the Hebrews, hero 
also sustains that part assigned by 8t. John to the angel, Rev. viii. 8, 4, of offering up, 
together with incense, the prayers of all saints upon the golden altar which was befor# 
the throne of God. — “ Savour;” these prayers are. called <^ours, Rev. v. 8. — . Ad.^ T.) 

4 MulesighSt is an expression of Statius, in a description of extreme atRiciion. Tbeb< 
xl. 804.— 

*' Tandem mura furcni gfnitor $utptri<n soUU."— ^/> ) ' 

» The words of St. John, i Ep. ii. i , a. 

• The peace offering Is frequently called “ an offering of sweel savour unto (ho Lord.” 
So ill Lev. ill. s.— (IffyL) 
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“ All my rodccm'd may dwell in joy and bliss; 

“ Made one w ith me, ns I with Ihee am one.” ' 

To whom the Father, without cloud, serene ; 

“ All thy request for man, accepted Son, 

“ Obtain ; all thy request was my decree ; 

“ But, longer in that Paradise to dwell, 

“ The law I gave to nature him forbids : 

“ Those pure immortal elements that know 
“ No gross, no unharmonious mixture foul, 

“ Eject him, tainted now ; and purge him olT, 

“ As a distemper, gross, to air as gross,* 

“ And mortal food ; as may disiwse him best 
“ For dissolution wrought by sin, that tirst 
“ Distempered all things, and of incorrupt 
“ Corrupted. I, at first, with two fair gifts 
“ Created him endow’d; with happiness 
“ And immortality: that fondly lost, 

“ This other serv’d but to eternize woe ; 

“ Till I provided death; so death becomes 
“ His final remedy ; and, after life 
“ Tried in sharp tribulation, and refin’d 
“ By faith and faithful works, to second life,* 

“ Wak’d in the renovation of the just, 

“ Resigns him up, with heaven and earth renew’d. 

“ But let us call to synod all the blest 

“ Through heaven’s wide bounds: from them I will not bide 
“ My judgments, liow with mankind I proceed ; 

“ As iiow with peccant angels late they saw, 

“ And in their state, though firm, stood more confirm'd.” 

He ended; and the Son gave signal high 
To the bright minister that watch’d ; he. blew 
His trumpet, heard in Oreb since perhaps 
"When God descended,* and perhaps once more 
To sound at gen’ral doom. — The angidie blast 
n Fill’d all the regions : from their blissful bowers 


• See John xvii. 21, . .. , j i,„ir 

1 “The land deliled ; therefore I do visit tlic iniquity upon il; and the lend sett 

voinitetb out her inhahilanis.’’ Lev. xviii. 25.— diilfmnrr the 

should be a eomtne after “dOfemprr;” for sro« refers to h,m 

sense beinu, Adam is now gnu, he must, therefore go to air as gross, for in I 

the air knows no gross mixlurc. I acquiesce in this opinion. ^ 

3 The meaning is; and after this life passed in a state of f f 

surrenders him up to $ecvnd life, ele. It is a classiL-nl mode of expression. So iv. SOT, 

“All these deUghis will vanish, and deliver yc to wtJ€.” 

t “ In Orcb,” when the law was given Ihcre to Moses, Evod. »«• **•- ‘ 
does not evprcss any doubt as to the erenl. usi.ered in by ‘ 

IheMsnlif* ofthc trumpet whieli will sound at general doom, i Thess. iv. </.) 
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or amaranthine shade,' fountain or spring, 

By the waters of life, where’er they sat 
In fellowships of joy, the sons of light 
Hasted, resorting to the summons high ; 

And took their seats : * till from his throne supreme, 
The Almighty thus pronounc’d his sov’ran will : 

“ 0 Sons,’ like one of us man is become 
“ To know both good and evil, since his taste 
“ Of that defended fruit ; ‘ but let him boast 
“ llis knowledge of good lost, and evil got: 

“ Happier, had it suffic’d him to have known 
“ Good by itself, and evil not at all ! 

“ He sorrows now, repents, and prays contrite, 

“ My motions in him ; longer than they move, 

“ His heart I know how variable and vain, 

“ Self-left.’ Lest therefore his now bolder hand 
“ Reach also of the tree of life, and eat, 

“ And live for ever — dream at least to live 
“ For ever, to remove him I decree, 

“ And send him from the garden forth, to till 
“ The ground whence he was taken — fitter soil ! 

M “ Michael,’ this my behest have thou in charge : 


1 See note on iii. 353 . 

< Bentley objects to these words^ because Milton never represents angels sitting round 
the throne of God, and therefore reads, look their ttands.'* But, though the angels are 
generally represented as either standing, or falling down before the throne of God, they 
•re so employed in acts of praise and adoration ; but here they are introduced in another 
character — called to tynod, like a grand council, to hear the sentence pronounced on 
man, and, therefore, the poet very properly says they took their seals. Besides, there 
is scriptural authority for it • in Rev- iv. and xi. 16, the four>and-tweniy elders are 
described as **riUing on ufait round about the throne*’ of God: and Christ tells bis 
apostles that they ** shall lit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel/ 
Mall. ii*.28 — [P., Gr.) 

® This whole speech is founded on Gen. iii. 22, etc.— (iV.) 

♦ ‘‘Defend,” (defendOy Lat.) is used here in its primary sense, to mean forbid^ keepoff. 
See xii. 2oe. 

I The meaning of this absinise passage, which the commentators have not explained, 
I take to be this I know how changeable is his heart, rafter the emotions of grief, etc. 
which 1 have implanted in him, cease to operate on him) when left to himself. 

s Milton has, with great judgment, selected Michael to this office. It would not have 
been so proper for Raphael. the tociable spirit,” whose intercourse with Adam was of « 
friendly kind ; nor for Gabriel, w bo was the guardian angel of Paradise, and unknown 
to whom Satan entered, and who was besides the minister of merry, according to the 
Jewish rabbis, and was the angel particularly employed in conveying y/ad tidings to 
mankind, relative to the great events of the gospel^such as in informing Daniel of the 
famous prophecy of the seventy weeks— in notifying the conception of John the Baptist 
to his father Zacharias, and of our Saviour to his Virgin Mother; whereas Michael had 
no intercourse with Paradise or man, and was beside.s, according to the Jewish rabbis, 
the minister olieverity. Furthermore, though chief of all the archangels, he has yet 
only appeared in the battle of the angels, in w hich Gabriel and Raphael also took a dis> 
linguished part ; therefore it w as right that he should have his due share in the arrange- 
nienl of other parts of the poem. At the same time, as Raphael had related to Adam all 
events, previous to his existence, connected with the grand argument of the poem ; so 
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“ Take to thee from amon!? the cherubim 
“ Thy choice of naming warriors ; lest the fiend, 

“ Or in behalf of man,' or to invade 
“ Vacant possession, some new trouble raise : 

“ Haste thee, and from the Paradise of God, 

“ Without remorse, drive out the sinful pair ; 

“ From hallow’d ground the unholy ; and denounce 
“ To them, and to their progeny, from thence 
“ Perpetual banishment. Yet, lest they faint 
“ At the sad sentence rigorou.sly urg’d, 

“ (For I behold them soften’d, and with tears 
“ Bewailing their excess,) all terror hide. 

“ If patiently thy bidding they obey, 

“ Dismiss them not disconsolate ; reveal 
“ To Adam what shall come in future days, 

“ As I shall thee enlighten; intermix 
“ My covenant in the woman’s seed renew’d ; 

“ So send them forth, though sorrowing, yet in peace. 
“ .\nd on the east side of the garden, place, 

“ Where entrance up to Eden easiest climbs, 

“ Cherubic watch ; and of a sword the llame 
*' Wide-waving ; all approach far olT to fright, 

“ And guard all passage to the tree of life ; 

“ Lest Paradise a receptacle prove 
“ To spirits foul, and all my trees their prey ; 

“ With whose stol’n fruit man once more to delude.” 
He ceas’d ; and th’ archangelic Power prepared 
For swift descent ; with him the cohort bright 
Of watchful cherubim : four faces each ’ 

Had, like a double Janus ; all their shape 
Spangled with eyes, more numerous than those 
131 Of Argus ; and more wakeful than to drowse. 


Michael, the chief celestial minister, is selected pArily to foreshow by vision, and partly 
to relate by narration, the great events conseqiiotU on the fall of man to the end of the 
world, and the final destruction of Satan's power.— (.V.^ /).) 

t On account of man, not out of good will to him, but out of a desire to keep him fn t 
lost slate ; hominis coura, non ^r<i/io. — 

* Ezekiel x. i3, it, says, '*and their whole body, and their backs, and their hands, and 
their wings were full of eves round about— every one had four faces.” The poet ex- 
presses all this by a delightful metaphor, “all Iheirshapes spangled with eyes and by 
an allusion to Janus, a king of Italy, w ho, from his great wisdom, looking on thing! 
past and future, was represented w'ith a double fare (a fair illustration to give the idea 
of four faces); and then adds by way of comparison, the story of Argus w ith his hundred 
wakeful eyes, slain by Mercury however, to show that their eyes were not sleeping eyes, 
as Argus's were found to he. When tw o such pow erful causes of drotrting are men- 
tioned, as “ the Arcadian pipe and opiate rod of Hermes,*’ which lulled Argus, there is 
great propriety and force In saying that the eves of the cherubim were more “ w’akerui** 
than to be influenced by them. “ Heed,” Mercury 's pipe or (lute, made of reeds ;** rod,” 
his rnduceus; both fabled to possess the power of causing sleep. Sec Ov. Met. I. 63S. 
i\, iV.) 
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Charm’d with Arcadian pipe, the pastoral reed 
Of llormos, or his opiate rod. Aleanwhile, 

To rc-.salute the world with sacred light, 

Leucotliea ’ wak'd, and with fresh dews embalm’d 
The earth ; when Adam, and lirst matron Kve, 

Had ended now their ori.sons, and found 
Strength added from above — new hope to spring 
Out of despair — joy, but with fear yet linked ; 

AVhich thus to Eve his welcome words renew’d : 

“ Eve ! easily may faith admit that all 
“ The good which we enjoy from heaven descends: 

“ But, that from us aught should ascend to heaven, 

“ So prevalent as to concern the mind 
“ Of Cod high-blest, or to incline his will, 

“ Hard to belief may seem ; yet this will prayer, 

“ Or one short sigh of human breath, upborne 
“ Ev’n to the seat of God. For since i sought 
“ By prayer the offended Deity to appease, 

“ Kneel’d, and before him humbled all my heart, 

“ Methought I saw him placable* and mild, 

“ Bending his ear: persuasion in me grew 
“ That I was heard with favour ; peace return’d 
“ Home to my breast ; and to my memory 
“ His promise, that thy seed shall bruise our foe , 

“ Which, then not minded in dismay, yet now 
“ Assures me that the bitterness of death 
“ Is past,’ and we shall live. Whence hail to thee, 

“ Eve rightly call’d, mother of all mankind ! ’ 

“ Mother of all things living, since by thee 
“ Man is to live ; and all things live for man.” 

To whom thus Eve, with sad demeanour meek; 

“ Ill-worthy I, such title should belong 
“ To me transgressor ! who, for Ihee ordain’d 
“ A help, became thy snare : to me reproach 
“ Rather belongs, distrust, and all dispraise. 

“ But infinite in pardon was my Judge, 

“ That I, who first brought death on all, am grac’d 
169 “ The source of life : nest favourable, thou, 


1 Aev/^ , the goddcRS. Cicere, (TuscdI. i. 12.) says she was the same as (he 

Jffa/uta of the Latins. Lufolhea iiominata a Gr«cit, M.ilula habetqr a nostris." Lu- 

creiius (v, 655 ,) says Jfatut/t is the early dawn that ushars in the rosy Aurora 

'• Tempore flllam rorio rost'iiu Matot« per ora« 

/Ettaeri'< Aororam dpfert, ct iDratna piindU.’*— (.V.) 

t The words of Agag. i Sam. xv. 32.— v*Y.) 

i ** Eve” in Hebrew means mother of all persons, as woman means exlrofied 

from man.— (Y.) 
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“ Who highly thus to entitle me vouchsafst, 

“ Far other name deserving. But the field 
“ To labour calls us now w ith sweat impos’d, 

“ Though after sleepless night ; for sec ! tlie morn, 

“ All unconcern 'd with our unrest, begins 
“ Her rosy progress smiling : let us forth ; 

“ I never from thy side hcnceforlh to stray, 

“ Where’er our day’s work lies, though now enjoin’d 
“ Laborious till day droop : w hile here we dwell, 

“ What can be toilsome in these pleasant walks? 

“ Here let us live, though in fall'n state, content ! " 

So spake, so wish’d, much-humbled Eve ; but fate 
Subscrib’d not : ' nature first gave signs, impress’d 
On bird, beast, air ; air suddenly eclipsed,* 

After short blush of morn ; nigh in her sight 
The bird of Jove,* stooped from his aery tour. 

Two birds of gayest plume before him drove 
Down from a hill the beast that reigns in woods, 

First hunter then, pursued a gentle brace. 

Goodliest of all the forest — hart and hind ; , 

Direct to the eastern gate was bent their flight. 

Adam observ’d, and w ith his eye the chase 
Pursuing, not unmov’d, to Eve thus spake : 

“ 0 Eve ! some further change awaits us nigh, 

“ Which Heaven, by these* mule signs in nature, shows 
“ Forerunners of his purpose ; or to w arn 
“ Us, haply loo secure of our discharge 
“ From penalty, because from death releas’d 
“ Some days : how long, and what till then our life, 

“ Who knows? or more than this, that we arc dust, 

" And thither must return, and be no more? 

“ Why else this double object in our sight 
“ Of flight pursued in the air, and o’er the ground, 
los “ One way the self-same hour? why in the East 


I /. 0. Did not second her wihh to follAw her u&ual occupalioni in Paradise. 

I In the first editions there was only a comma after iho lirst hence ** eclipsed" 

nust have boen taken as a passive participle. I think it boiler lo make the member ter-' 
minalc at ibe first ** air," to take ** eclipsed " as a verb neuter berc, as it sometimes is, 
and consider the words as an independent clause. Each of the other signs is described 
fn a separate clause. 

I The eagle, Jovis ales. ** Stooped " is a participle here, and a term of falconry.— (.fV.) 
Stooping is when a haikk, at the height of her pitch, bendelh violently down lo sliike 
her prey. — (Laiftam.) 

* Such omens are not unusual in the poets. See Virjr. .En. i. 393 ; xii. 247. But these 
omens have a singular beauty here, as they show the change that is going lo take place 
in the condition of Adam .'uid Eve ; and nothing could bo invented more apposite and 
proper for this purpose; an eagle pursuing two beaulifnl birds., and a lion chasing a 
gentle hart and hind; ami both to the eastern gate of Paradise ; as .\dam and Eve were lo 
be driven out by the angel at that gale.— (.<>0 
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“ Darkness ere day’s mid-course,’ and morning-light 
“ More orient in yon western cloud,* that draws 
“ O’er the blue firmament a radiant while, 

“ And slow descends with something heavenly fraught?" 

He err’d not ; for by this the heavenly bands 
Down from a sky of jasper lighted now 
In Paradise, and on a hill made halt ; 

A glorious apparition ! had not doubt. 

And carnal fear, that day dimm’d Adam’s eye. 

Not that more glorious, when the angels met 

Jacob in Mahanatm, where he .saw 

The field pavilion’d with his guardians bright ; 

Nor that, which on the flaming mount appear’d 
In Dothan, cover’d w ith a camp of fire. 

Against the Syrian king ; w ho, to surprise 
One man, assassin-like, had levied war — 

War unproclaim’d.’ The princely hierarch 
In their bright stand there left his powers, to seize 
Possession of the garden : he alone. 

To find where Adam shelter’d, took his way ; 

Not unperceiv’d of Adam, w ho, to Eve, 

While the great visitant approach’d, thus spake; 

“ Eve ! now expect great tidings, which perhaps 
“ Of us will soon determine, or impose 
“ New laws to be observ’d ; for I descry 
“ From yonder blazing cloud that veils the hill, 

“ One of the heavenly host, and, by his gait,‘ 

“ None of the meanest — some great Potentate, 

“ Or of the 'Phrones above ; such majesty 
J3S “ Invests him coming ! ‘ yet not terrible. 


I Orid. Mel. i. 602 ; — 

■> El Doctli faclfTO n«balti5 ffcUfte rolacrfts, 

Sab nIUdo nWrata 

The flrsl line illaslrales a disputed p.issape, vii. 422. . . . • i 

• The contrast between the miiiatural darkness of the east, and the hrighlnesa of the 
west In the mominp, rendered the prodigy more awful. Says Addison, the whole 
theatre of nature is darkened, that this glorious machine (the descent of the naming an- 
gels) may appear in all Us lustre and nuigniliceiice.'’ . r , 

5 See Gen. i»ii. i, 2 , for the apparition that Jacob saw’ ; and 2 Kings vi. I3, for that 
which appeared on the naming mount in Dothan, when the King of S> ria endeavoured 
to lake Elisha by surprise for having disclosed the Syrian’s designs to the king of Israel 
“Pavilioned,” for tented. So Shakspenre uses the word— 

“ And He paTlUoned In the fields of Fraace.’’ 


<( 


Mahaniam” means Hosti or campi.—^S.y Bo.) 

4 £n. i. 405 

*• Vera liicessu paiuU Dea.” 


Hilton uses the word ** gait” to denote superior rank, iv. 359; iv. 870. 
» Psalm cxiii. i : “he is clothed with majesty.”— (T.) 


(r.) 
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“ That I should fear; nor sociably mild, 

“ As llaplincl, that I should much confide; 

“ But solemn and sublime ; mIioiii, not to oflend, 

“ Willi reverence I must meet, and thou retire.” 

He ended . and the archan;j!el soon drew nigh, 

Not in his shape celestial, but as man 
Clad to meet man ; over his lucid arms 
A military vest of purple flow’d. 

Livelier than .Melibu'an,' or the grain 
Of Sarra,' worn by kings and heroes old, 

In time of truce ; Iris had dipt the woof: * 

His starry helm unbuckled show’d him prime 
In manhood where youth ended : * by his side. 

As in a glistering zodiac,® hung the sword, 

Satan’s dire dread ; and in his hand the spear.® 
Adam bow’d low ; he, kingly, from his state 
Inclin’d not, but his coming thus declar’d: 

“ Adam ! Heaven’s high behest no preface needs : 
“ Sullicient that thy prayers are heard ; and death,’ 
“ Then due by sentence when thou didst transgress, 
“ Defeated of his seizure ; many days 
“ Given thee of grace, wherein thou mayst repent, 

“ And one bad act with many deeds well done 
“ Mayst cover: well may then thy Lord, appeas'd, 

“ Redeem thee quite from death’s rapacious claim ; 

“ But longer in this Paradise to dwell 
S60 “ Permits not : to remove thee I am come. 


> Of a livelier colour, and a richer dye than any made at llelibcea, a city of Theaaaly, 
famooa for a tlsh, oilrwm, there caught, and used In producing the noblest purple dye. 
^n. V. 254 

— — “ qimm pluritna circam 
Parpars Mnandro daplici Nellboa cucurrlt.” 

• The dye ofTyre, called “Sarra," from Sar, the Phcenician name of a flah there 
taken, whose blood also made the purple colour. Virg. Georg, ii. 500 

“Sarraoo ladormiat otiro.”— 

* “ In time of trtfee," i. e. of peace ; because then their robes of state were of a most 
gorgeous and costly kind. “Ins had dipp'd (he woof." The rainbow dyed it in grain, 
and therefore more durably. It had all the glittering and unfading colours of the 
rainbow. 

* See II. xxiv. 347. 

B Or belt; a beautiful reference to the heavenly sodiaCy or belt encircling (he heavens, 
so called, from , an animal, in reference to the twelve signs placed in it, 

• It is quite clear that “spear" here has no reference to “ hong t.e. that he carried 
the spear negligently in his hand, Just as the sword hung loosely by his side, as some 
imagine. “ Spear” here is the subject to some verb understood, say, tras, a verb fre- 
quently omitted in Milion, as in classic authors. There are numerous instances in 
the classics of (he conjunction coupling a verb expressed with a verb understood, which 
is to be supplied from the context. 

7 “Death ” here is a thing to be suITercd, and 254, must be understood as a ptrton to 
execute a sentence.— D.’i 
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“ And send thee from the garden forth, to till 
“ The ground whence thou wast taken — Utter soil.” ‘ 
He added not ; for Adam at the news 
Heart-struck with chilling gripe of sorrow stood, 
That all his senses bound ; Eve, who unseen 
Yet all had heard, with audible lament 
Discover’d soon the place of her retire.* 

“ 0 unexpected stroke, worse than of death ! 

“ Must I thus leave thee. Paradise ? * thus leave 
“ Thee, native soil ! these happy walks and shades, 

“ Fit haunt of gods? where I liad hope to spend 
“ Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day 
“ Tliat must be mortal to us both. 0 flowers, 

“ That never will in otlicr climate grow ; 

“ My early visitation, and my last 
“ At even ; which I brgd up with tender hand 
“ From the first opening bud, and gave yo names 1 
“ Who now shall rear ye to tlie sun, or rank 
“ Your tribes, and water from the ambrosial fount? 
“ Thee lastly, nuptial bower 1 * by me adorn'd 
“ With what to sight or smell was sweet I from thee 
“ How shall I part, and whither wander down 
“ Into a lower world ? — to this, obscure 
!184 ‘ ‘ And w ild ! How shall we breathe in other air 


1 These Iwo verses, and v. 259, are repelilions of v. 59, and 97, 98. This is in iinlU- 
lion of Homer, who describes messages as deiivered in Iho very words in which they 
were flrsl received, even in Ihe heal of a bailie. These messages are somclimes so iong, 
and so oflcn repealed, as to become raliier tedious. liul here Milton has all the bcauly 
of Homer, without his faults, for out of one speech only two lines are given, and out of 
another one line ; and these three lines contain the whole essence of the eeramission. 
—(A.) 

* “ Retire,” is used as a substantive tor refiremenf in the best old English poets. 
— (T.) 

* Hilton had probably in view the pathetic farewell of Philoctetcs to his cave ; if sO, be 
has wonderfully iadproved on it in pallios and variety. Sopbocl. Philoctet. 1417 

Xai/)' ta /a)ai0,3fiv t/iot , 

Nujupwi r* ACi/naviKfl”er , 

Ron xruao; wovtcu 

Nuv D'a , y>sxiov va vovov 

\etKi3fxvJ vfixi . )etiro,uev 

Aotai ouvora nsvs* titiixvze;^ 

The judgment of the poet is exquisite here. W'hcn the first sentence was pronounced, 
the awfulness of the Judge and the suspension of their doom, rendered all words im- 
proper. But they were not improper now after the worst was known, and some words 
of comfort dropped from the archangel, according to Seneca’s observation, “ Cur® leves 
loquuntur, ingcnles slupent.” — (A/., T.) 

* This is copied, though highly euihellisbed, from Ihe farewell of Alceslis. Euri- 
pides, Alceslis, 247 

rcclia re, X3U /jttixOjfMV ejr/xt . 

NuraptoVeer ra xoiTscc 
llfltr| 0 («s tuikxov. — ( T.) 
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“ Less pure, accuslom’d to immortal fruits?” ' 
Whom thus the angel interrupted mild : 

“ Lament not, Eve, hut patiently resign 
“ What justly thou hast lost; nor set tliy heart, 

“ Thus over-fond, on tlial which is not tliine : 

“ Thy going is not lonely ; with thee goes 
“ Thy husband ; him to follow thou art bound; 

“ Where he abides, think there thy native soil.” 
Adam, by this from the cold sudden damp 
Recovering, and his scatter'd spirits return’d, 

To Michael thus his humble words address’d : 

“ Celestial! whether among the Thrones, or nam'd 
“ Of them the highest ; for such of shape may seem 
“ Prince above princes ! * gently bast thou told 
“ Thy message, which might else in telling wound, 

“ And in performing end us : w hat besides 
“ Of sorrow, and dejection, and despair, 

“ Our frailty can sustain, thy tidings bring, 

“ Departure from this happy place,’ our sweet 
“ Recess, and only consolation left 
“ Familiar to our eyes ! All places else 
“ Inhospitable appear, and desolate; 

“ Nor knowing us, nor known : and, if by prayer 
“ Incessant I could hope to change the will 
“ Of hitn who all things can, I would not cease 
“ To weary him with my assiduous cries; * 

“ But prayer against his absolute decree 
“ No more avails than breath against the wind, 

“ Blown stilly back on him that breathes it forth: 

■“ Therefore to his great bidding 1 submit. 

“ This most afflicts me, that, departing hence, 

3,8 " As from his face I shall be hid, depriv’d 


r These words, if interpreted in connexion with each other, will involve an absurdity, 
as ifAdsni and Evo could not breathe the impure “air" of earth, hocaiise they were ac- 
eusloined to the immortal “fruits" of Paradise. Tho reader must then observe that the 
remainderof tho clause «ilh which “ fruits " would have been connected, is omitted, as 
the angel interrupts her. These unllnislied sentences are often used with great effect in 
poetry. 

* t. e. Whether ihou art one of ihc ortJer of prim-cs, or the hiKhe.sl of Iheni, for even 
the highest may seem to have such a shape. The structure is very lignrative and das- 

sical. _ a.- L 

* With (he eTccpiion of thy gentleness of manner in delivering this message, which, if 
harshly executed, would have killed us, yonr tidings bring the nlmosl aniiclioii our 
nature can bear, i. e. our departure from this place. \ on have forebornc to kill us, but 
(if we except this forbearance, betides, prattr. except) you have announced to us the 
greatest calamity we can endure, our loss of Paradise, this I conceive lo be the mean- 
ing of this obscure passage, which the commentators have not noticed. This passage 
does not contradict verses 315 , 316, for here he speaks in general ; tliere lie spccilies a 

particular. _ . , , r-r n\ 

* So Uor. i. Od. 28 : “ pi’cce ffua fiififfcnf.” See Luke xviil. 5 7. {1 U.) 
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“ His blessed countenance . here I could frequent 
“ With worship place by place where he vouchsaPd 
“ Presence Divine ; and to my sons relate, 

“ ‘ On this mount he appear’d — under this tree 
“ ‘ Stood visible— among these pines his voice 
“ ‘ I heard— here with him at this fountain talk’d : ’ 

“ So many grateful altars’ I would rear 
“ Of grassy turf, and pile up every stone 
“ Of lustre from the brook, in memory 
“ Or monument to ages;’ and thereon 
“ Offer sweet-smelling gums, and fruits, and flowers. 

“ In yonder nether world where shall 1 seek 
“ His bright appearances, or foot-step trace ? 

“ For though I lied him angry, yet, recall’d 
“ To life prolong’d and promis’d race, I now 
“ Gladly behold though but his utmost skirts 
“ Of glory ; and far olT his steps adore.” * 

To whom thus Michael with regard benign: 

“ Adam I thou knowest heaven his, and all on earth, - 
“ Not this rock only ; his omnipresence fills 
“ Land, sea, and air, and ev’ry kind that lives, 

S 3 I “ Fomented by his virtual power, and warm’d.' 


* Newton quotes e passage from Milton’s ** Prelatica) Episcopacy,” and from*Pliny s 
Panegyric on Trajan, is, resembling this. Burgess, Bishop of Salisbury, in his elegant 
E«sty on the Study of Antiquities, quotes on analogous passage Jroni Cicero de Legib. 
b. ii. c. 7 ; and Dunsier refers to the two llrsl chapters of the fifth book of Cicero dt 
Finib. So thoroughly was Milton’s mind enibued with all the learning of the classics, 
that be gives us the essence of many passages. 

* Groves and altars, tombs, pillars, and heaps of stones, were the representative 
symbols of past transactions, and memorials lo instruct posterity in the primitive ages 
before the invention of writing. We find from various parts of Genesis that patriarchs 
raised altars, when God had appeared lo them, xi. 7; xxv. 25 . To this custom Milton 
seems to allude.— (Huryeii.) 

* “Memory" here means a memorial to himself for marks, by which he might re- 
member the places of God’s appearance. But because his sons, who bad not seen God, 
could not be said to remember him, he changes his expression and says, “ or in mo««- 
fnenl io apei," to warn and instruct them that God bad appeared to him there. — [P.) 
The combination of “ memory " and “ monument" occurs in Spenser’s Virgil’s Goat, sL 
U 

" And many lost, of whom do moonmeDl 
Romalai, dot memory Is to bo shown.*'— (T.) 

* Slat. Theb. xii. 8t7:— 

" Sed longe s«qaer«, el vfUigia semper adora.” 

He alludes to Exod. xxxiii. 22 .— (iV.) — Milton’s judgment in the contrast between Eve’s 
and Adam's sorrow has been much admired. Her chief regret is that she must leave 
Paradise and all its beauties. His chief regret, which is of a more lofty and dignified 
character, is that he is lo be banished from a place where he enjoyed the manifesuilion 
of God’s presence. -H^Sec Ad , A .) 

® The following remarkable aud apposite passage from Lucan, ix. 578, was in Mil- 
ton’s eye,— 

" Estiic Dei nhi terra, cl ponlot, etacr. 

El coelum. et Superos qaid quenmus oHrat 

Jupiter csl qnodcunque Tlflea." 
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“ All the earth he Rave thee to possess, and rule, 

“ No despicable gift ! surmise not then 
“ llis presence to these narrow bounds confin'd 
“ Of Paradise, or Eden ; this had been 
“ Perhaps thy capital seat ; from whence had spread 
“ All generations, and had hither come 
“ From all the ends of the earth, to celebrate 
“ And reverence thee, their great progenitor. 

“ But this pre-eminence thou hast lost ; brought down 
“ To dwell on even ground now with thy sons. 

“ Yet doubt not but in valley, and in plain, 

“ God is, as here, and will be found alike 
“ Present ; and of his presence many a sign 
“ Still follow ing thee, still compassing thee round 
“ With goodness and paternal love, his face 
“ Express, and of his steps the track divine. 

“ Which that thou mayst believe, and be confirm'd 
“ Ere thou from hence depart, know, I am sent 
“ To show thee what shall come in future days 
“ To thee, and to thy offspring:' good with bad 
'* Expect to hear ; supernal grace contending 
“ With sinfulness of men ; thereby to learn 
“ True patience, and to temper joy with fear 
“ And pious sorrow ; equally inured 
“ By moderation either state to bear, 

“ Prosperous or adverse : so shall thou lead 
“ Safest thy life, and best prepar'd endure 
“ Thy mortal passage when it comes. Ascend 
“ This hill : let Eve (for I have drench'd her eyes)’ 

“ Here sleep below, while thou to foresight wak'st; 

“ As once thou slep'st, whiie she to life was form'd.” 
To whom thus Adam gratefully replied ; 

“ Ascend ; 1 follow thee, safe guide I the path 
“ Thou lead'st me ; and to the hand of Heaven submit, 
“ However chastening ; to the evil turn 
“ My obvious breast ; arming to overcome 
“ By sulTering,’ and earn rest from labour won, 

37 « “ If so I may attain.” 


Sec Acts jvii. 28 ; Psalm cniiV. ! Jerem. xiiii. 21. Sec a magniUcenl ampliBcalion ol 
Ulis ID Pope'» Kssay on Man, i. 259 . — .iV., T.) 

I In reference lo ihe angel's conference wiilt Daniel. Din. x. il. — T.) 
t As Eve (viii. 40 ,) Is icpresenlccJ os luodeslly retiring because the discourse of Ra- 
phael and Adam was taking an abstruse turn, so here she Is lulled asleep, as her mind 
may not be able lo comprehend much of the narration, and her sensibility not able to 
bear inucb oflUe shocking scenes cibibilcd.—^T’A.} 

* Mn- V. 710 

•'Oolr^nW •tU. »t)pfrtnd* omnli fortnna ferciido (If* 

Si 
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So both nscend, 

In the visionsorUod.' It was a hill, 

Of Paradise the highest ; from whose top 
The hemisphere of earth, in clearest ken, 

Stretch’d out to the amplest reach of prospect lay. 
Not higher that hill, nor wider looking round. 
Whereon, for different cause, the tempter set 
Our second .\dam,’ in the wilderness. 

To show him all earth’s kingdoms, and their glory. 
His eye might there command wherever stood 
City, of old or modern fame ; the seat 
Of mightiest empire, from the destin’d walls 
Of Cambalu, scat of Cathaian Can, 

And Samarchand by Oxus, Temir’s throne, 

To Paquin of Sinsean kings ; and Uience 
To Agra and Labor of Great Mogul, 

Down to the golden Chersonese ; or where 
The Persian in Ecbatan sat, or since 
In Hispahan ; or where the Russian Kzar 
In Mosco; or the Sultan in Bizance, 
Turchestan-born ; nor could his eye not ken 
Th’ empire of Negus, to his utmost port 
Ercoco, and the less maritime kings 
Mombaza, and Quiloa, and Meiind, 

And Sofala, thought Ophir, to the realm 
Of Congo, and Angola, farthest south ; 

Or thence, from Niger flood to Atlas mount, 

The kingdoms of Almansor, Fez, and Sus, 
Morocco, and Algiers, and Tremisen ; 

On Europe thence, and where Rome was to sway 
The world : in spirit perhaps he also saw 
Rich Mexico, the scat of Montezume, 

And Cusco in Peru, the richer seat 
Of Atabalipa ; and yet unspoil’d 
Guiana, whose great city Geryon’s sons 
411 Call El Dorado.' But to nobler sights 


> A Scriplpre expression. See Exckiel viii. 3, etc., where iherc is a particular 
•cripiion of the prophet’s entrance into the visions shown him; as afterwards of bit 
return out of the lrance.->-(Z>.) 

* Christ, see Mat. iv. 8. This scene is part of (he subject of Paradise Regained, lii. 
2 SO, etc. Addison has remarked how much grander is this vision of the whole species, 
than ..Eneas’s vision of his descendants, iEn. vj. 

3 Volumes could be written on (his section ofgcography ;and though these countries 
have undergone groat revolutions since Milton’s time (the empire of the “Great Mo- 
gul/* the most wealthy and famous in all Asia, and all India, being nowalmosta (riba« 
tary province of the Drilisb empire), yet to understand the author, the following note 
of Newton will be sufficient. <.-Ihc survey commences with the northern parts of Asia ; 
(the word “destined “ being applicable to all the cities which as yet were not in being. 
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Michael from Adam’s eyes the film remov’d, 

Which that false fruit that promis’d clearer sight 
Had bred ; then purg'd with euphrasy and rue ‘ 

The visual nerve, for he had much to see. 

And from the well of life three drops instill’d. 

So deep the power of these ingredients pierc'd. 

Even to the inmost seat of mental sight. 

That Adam, now enforc’d to close his eyes. 

Sunk down, and all his spirits became entranc’d;* 
But him the gentle angel by the hand 
Soon rais’d, and his attention thus recall’d ; 

“ Adam, now ope thine eyes; and first behold 
«2i “ The effects, which thy original crime hath wrought 


but only designed lo be.) “Cambalu/* the principal city of Caibay, a province of Tar* 
tary, the ancient seat of the Kans, or rulers. *'S(imarrand/' (he chief city of Zaga- 
(haian Tartary, near the river Oxus, the birthplace, and at one time (he royal residence 
of the Great Teniir, Timour, or Tamerlane. Thence it proceeds to the eastern parts of 
Asia, to Paquin, or Pekin, (he royal city of China, the country of (be ancient Sin« 
mentioned by Ptolemy. Thence to the southern parts, lo “Agra” and Labor,” two 
great cities in the empire of “ the Great Mogul,” down to the “golden Chersonese 
Malacca, (be most southern promontory of the East Indies; India, remarkable for its 
valuable productions. Thence lo Persia, of which “Ecbalan,” or Ecbalana, was the 
ancient capital, and Hispahan is (he modern. Thence it proceeds to “ Mosco” (be 
royal residence of the Russian Cxar, or emperor ; and to Constantinople, ( the ancieni 
“Bizance,” or Byzantium,) (be capital of the grand Sultan, emperor of the Turks, who 
originally came from Turcheslan, a province of Tartary. Milton reckons these lo Asia, 
as they are adjoining, and a great part of (heir territories lie in Asia ; besides in bit 
lime they were considered Asiatic, and, as it were, detached from civilized Europe. 
After this Africa is surveyed:— first the empire of “Negus,** the Upper Ethiopia, or 
land of (be Abyssinians, subject to one sovereign, styled in their own language, 
or king; *‘£rcoco,” orErquico, on (he Red Sea, the north-eastern boundary of the 
Abyssinian empire ; “and the less maritime kings,” ihc lesser kingdoms on the sea 
eoast, all near the line in Zanguebar, a great region in (he Lower .Ethiopia on tlie 
Eastern or Indian sea: “and Sofala, thought Ophir,” another city or kingdom on the 
same sea, mistaken by Purchas and others for “Ophir,” whence Solomon brought gold; 
“Congo,” a realm in the Lower jEihtopta on the treifern shore. “Niger;” this river 
divides Negroland into two parts — “Mount Atlas,” the most western part of Africa; 
“ the kingdoms of Alroansor,” namely, Fez, Sus, Morocco, Algiers, and Treroisen, all 
in Barbary. After barely glancing at Europe, as it was well known, the poet mentions 
the most important cities in America. (“In spirt/, perhaps, ho also saw;” he could 
not see itolherwisc, as it was on the opposite side of the globe.) “Rich Mexico,” the 
s«atof Montezeume, the last emperor, subdued by the Spanish general Cortes; “Cus- 
co,” the capital of “Peru,” the richer scat of “Atabalipa,” its last emperor, subdued 
by (he Spanish general Pizarro; “yet unspoiled Guiana,” another country of South 
America, not then invaded and spoiled, %chote grcai ci7y, Manhoa, the Spaniards, 
“Geryon’a sons,” (Geryon, an ancient king of Spain, and in classic authors synonym 
mous lo poscerfui robber) called “ El Dorado,” or the golden city, on account of iU 
riches and extent. The poet having thus represented the angel as showing Adam the 
chief places of the earth, makes him show him “ nobler sights,” «. e. (he principal oe- 
tion$ of men to the consummation of all things. The angel “ removed the flim from 
Adam's eyes,” as Minerva removed the mist from Diomede’s, (II. v. i27,) and Venus 
from Eneas's, (£n. ii. 604); and also as docs the same angel from those of Godfrey 
(Gier. Lib. xviii. 93). Tasso has, says Tbyer, employed (c. xv.) thirty or forty stanzas 
in a digressive description of this sort. 

1 “Rue”was used in exorcisms, and is called by Rhakspeare “herb of grace;” 
“euphrasy,” or ege~brighly so named from its healing virtue.— //., A.) 

• Newton says IbU is copied from Rev. i. n, or from Dan. x. 8. 
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“ In some to spring from thee ; who never touch’d 
• “ The excepted tree ; nor with the snake conspir’d ; 

•• Nor sinn’d thy sin ; ‘ yet from that sin derive 
“ Corruption, to bring forth more violent deeds.” 

His eyes her open’d, and beheld a field. 

Part arable and tiltli, whereon were sheaves 
New-reap’d ; the other part sheep-walks and folds ; 
r the midst an altar as the land-mark stood. 

Rustic, of grassy sward : thither anon 
A sweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
First-fruits — the green ear, and the yellow sheaf, 
UncuU’d, as came to hand : a shepherd next, 

More meek, came with the firstlings of his flock. 
Choicest and best ; then, sacrificing, laid 
The inwards and their fat, with incense strew’d. 

On the cleft wood, and all due rites perform’d : 

His offering soon propitious fire from heaven 
Consum'd with nimble glance, and grateful steam , ^ • 
The other’s not, for his was not sincere ; 

Whereat he inly rag’d, and, as they talk'd. 

Smote him into the midriff with a stone 
That beat out life : he fell ; and, deadly pale. 

Groan’d out his soul, with gushing blood effus’d 1 * 
Much at that sight was Adam in his heart 
Dismay’d, and thus in haste to the angel cried : 

“ 0 teacher 1 some great mischief hath befall’n 
“ To that meek man, who well hath sacrific’d: 

“ Is piety thus, and pure devotion, paid?” 

To whom Michael thus, he also mov’d, replied : 

“ These two are brethren, Adam, and to come 
“ Out of thy loins ; the unjust the just hath slain, 

“ For envy that his brother’s offering found 
4 ST “ From heaven acceptance ; ’ but the bloody fact 


* Thii mode of etpreision is scriptural, Greek, and Latin. “ Ve have sinntd a great 

tin," Eiod. xxsii. SO; a«iixv, lertil tertiliHem, when a suhslantive of ■ 

kindred nature is used as the accusative after a verb generally neuter.— (.V.) 

• This scene represents the murder of Abel, a shepherd, by his brother Cain, an 
agriculturist. See Gen. iv. 2, etc. “Tilth,” tilled. " Sord,” the old word for ncord, 
turf. The poet makes them olfer both sacriliees on the same altar, for Uie word 
kroupkf in Scripture, which ho retains, is understood of their bringing their offerings 
to the same place of worship. This altar ho makes of green turf, as the first altars aro 
represented to be, and describes the sarrilice somew hat in the manner of Homer. 
Cain makes no selection in the choice of the things olTcred ; but Abel does ; and in 
this some scriptural commentators say the guilt of Cain mainly consisted, which ren- 
dered his olfering not acceptable, as being insincere or careless. The “ midriff," or 
diaphragm, is a nervous muscle separating the breast from the belly.— (See A.) In 
the first editions the word was written “ sord," but Johnson says this is a corruption 
of " sward,” turf. 

> “Acceptance," <■ e. by fire coming from bearen to consume his offering, as Milton 
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“ Will be aveng'd ; and the other's faith, approv'd, 

“ Lose no reward ; though here you sec him die, 

“ Rolling in dust and gore.” 

To which our sire ; I 

" Alas ! both for the deed, and for the eause ! ' 

“ But have I now seen Death ? Is this the way 
“ I must return to native dust? O sight 
“ Of terror, foul and ugly to behold ! 

“ Horrid to think ! how horrible to feel ! ” 

To whom thus Michael : “ Death thou hast seen 
“ In his first shape on man : but many shapes 
“ Of death, and many are the ways that lead 
“ To his grim cave ; all dismal ! yet to sense 
“ More terrible at the entrance, than within. 

“ Some, as thousaw’st, by violent stroke shall die ; 

“ By fire, flood, famine ; by intcmp'rance more 
“ In meats and drinks, which on the earth shall bring 
“ Diseases dire, of which a monstrous crew 
“ Before thee shall appear, that thou mayst know 
“ W’hat misery the inabstinence of Eve 
“ Shall bring on men." 

Immediately a plarc 
Before his eyes appear'd, sad, noisome, dark: 

A lazar-housc it seem'd ; wherein were laid 
Numbers of all diseas'd ; all maladies 
Of ghastly spasm, or racking torture, qualms 
Of heart-sick agony, all feverous kinds,* 

Convulsions, epilepsies, fierce catarrhs. 

Intestine stone and ulcer, colic pangs, 

Demoniac phrensy, moping melancholy. 

And moon-struck madness, pining atrophy. 

Marasmus, and wide-wasting pestilence,’ 

Dropsies, and asthmas, and joint-racking rheums. 

Dire was the tossing, deep the groans ! Despair 
4«o Tended the sick, busiest l^rom couch to couch 


Mid before, and as ihe best Uebrew and Christian commentators onderstand Ibe pas- 
sage.— (^.) 

i Febrinra cohors.— '/for., T,) 

* These lines (485—487) were introduced in the second edition, and Bentley would 
reject them. Tie objects to ** phrensy, melancholy, and lunacy" being made ihapet of 
death, as they are often attended with long life ; but Pearce replies, that they are at- 
tended with misery, and so esplains line 478. ** Marasmus,” consumption 

accompanied by fever gradually wasting the body. Atrophy,” Kr^^piee, a disease in 
which food has no power to sustain the body. 

s This is entirely in the picturesque manner of Spensrr, and seems particularly to 
allude to that beautiful passage, ( Fairy Queen, 11. vii* 31—24), when describing tho 
passage to “Pluto's gris’y reign," he represents Pain, Strife, Revenge, etc. as so many 
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And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook, but delay’d to strike, thoup;h oft invok'd 
With vows, as their chief good, and linal hope. 

Sight so deform what heart of rock could long 
Dry-eyed behold ? ‘ Adam could not, but wept, 
Though not of wonvan born ; compafsion quell'd 
His best of man, and gave him up to tears* 

A space, till firmer thoughts restrain’d excess ; 

And," scarce recovering words, his plaint renew’d. 

“ 0 miserable mankind ! to what fall 
“ Degraded — to what w retched state reserv’d I 
“ Better end here unborn.* Why is life given 
“ To be thus wrested from us? rather, why 
“ Obtruded on us thus ? who, if we knew 
“ What we receive, would either not accept 
“ Life offer’d, or, soon beg to lay it down ; 

" Glad to bo so dismiss’d in peace. Can thus 
“ The image of God in man, created once 
“ So goodly and erect, though faulty since, 

“ To such unsightly sufferings be debas’d 
“ Under inhuman pains? Why should not man, 

“ Retaining still divine similitude 
“ In part, from such deformities be free, 

“ And, for his Maker’s image’ sake, exempt?” 

“ Their Maker’s image,” answer’d Michael, “ then 
“ Forsook them, when themselves they vilified 
“ To serve ungovern’d appetite ; and took 
“ His image* whom they served — a brutish vice ; 
sig “ Inductive* mainly to the sin of Eve. 


persons assembled; and over them sat Uorrour soaring with grim hue, and beating 
his iron wings, eic.~(rA.) 

t See Tibull. Elcg. 1. i. 69, where there is the combination of *Miaariof rodL** and 
“dry eyed."— (O.) 

> Whalley and Dunsier hove remarked that Milton'smind must have been impreaaed 
with Uie following passages from Sliakspcare*s Macbeth, 

•• And ihoo oppoVU be not of ipovnan 6om •• 

For It bath cow'd taj bfUef port of maw.' 

Hen. V.— 

‘ Bat all oiy noUier came onto my eye« 

And gave me wp to lean." 

• “And"coup1es “renewed” here to “ wept" before.— (P,) 

^ See £dip. Colon. 4288:— 

Mi| pwx rev Krxvrx yi‘ 

XK icyiv, TO 0* mt p«ni 
B<vatr X€i9tv o9cv nsfl ijxcc 
Hoiw Avri^ov, w; 

8 Tbe imago of Appetite^ Ibe bhUbb Ttce, wbicb b here personilied at a carnal de- 
IBM.— (AT.; ^ 

8 Leading to, from imimto, ^ ^ 

- 
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“ Therefore so abject is their punishment, 

“ Disflmiring not God's likeness, but their own ; 

“ Or if his likeness, by themselves defac'd, 

“ While they pervert pure nature’s healthful rules 
“ To loathsome sickness ; ' worthily, since they 
“ God's image did not reverence in themselves." 

“ I yield it Just,” said Adam, “ and submit. 

“ But is there yet no other way, besides 
“ These painful passages, how we may come 
“ To death, and mil with our connatural dust?" 

“ There is,” said Michael, “ if thou well observe 
“ The rule of ‘ Not too much by temperance taught, 

“ In what thou eat’st and drink'st -, seeking from thence 
“ Due nourishment, not gluttonous delight, 

“ Till many years over thy head return : 

“ So mayst thou live ; till, like ripe fruit, thou drop 
“ Into thy mother’s lap ; or be with ease 
“ Gather’d, not harshly pluck’d, for death mature. 

“ This is Old Age;’ but then, thou must outlive 
“ Thy youth, thy strength, thy beauty, which will change 
“ To wither’d, weak, and gray ; thy senses, then 
“ Obtuse, all taste of pleasure must forego, 

“ To what thou hast ; and, for the air of youth 
“ Hopeful and cheerful, in thy blood will reign 
“ A melancholy damp* * of cold and dry, 

“ To weigh thy spirits down, and last consume 
“ The balm of life.” 

To whom our ancestor : 

“ Henceforth I lly not death, nor would prolong 
“ Life much ; bent rather, how I may be quit, 

“ Fairest and easiest, of this cumbrous charge; 

“ Which I must keep till my appointed day' 

“ Of rendering up, and patiently attend 
“ My dissolution.” 

Michael replied: 

“ Nor love thy life, nor hate ; but, what thou liv’st, • 

15* “ Live well ; how long, or short, permit to Heaven : ’ 


1 See Rom. i. 31, 2*. — 'Gi/.) 

I Me juid nimie; an eld moiim of philosophy. 

i How much more dipnilled and poetic is this suniuiary than Uio sbockiBg detalli of 
the toiseries of old age which Juneiial gives, Sal. i. 

* “Damp” here means depression of spirits, dejection 


• fob ii». 14.— vCif.) 

a A Uiinism, quod ticii, whatever life you live. 


“ Nor love thy life, nor bale.* 


Martial, 


“ Sanioium ncc meloas diem, nee optes.'*— {.V.j 


^ Pcrmillo Divis. llor. i. Od. is.— A'.) 
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“ And now prepare thee for another sight." 

He look’d, and saw a spacious plain, whereon 
Were tents of various hue : by some, w ere herds 
Of cattle grazing : others, whence the sound 
Of instruments, that made melodious chime. 

Was heard, of harp and organ ; and who mov’d 
Their stops and chords was seen; his volant touch 
Instinct through all proportions, low and high. 

Fled, and pursued transverse the resonant fugue.' 

In other part, stood one who, at the forge 
Labouring, two massy clods of iron and brass 
Had melted, (whether found where ca.sual lire 
Had wasted woods on mountain, or in vale, 

Down to the veins of earth ; thence gliding hot 
To some cave's mouth ; ' or whether wash’d by stream 
From under ground ;) the liquid ore he drain’d 
Into fit moulds prepar’d ; from which he form’d 
First his own tools ; then, what might else be wrought 
Fusil, or grav’n in metal. After these. 

But on the hither side, a dilTcrent sort 

From the high neighbouring hills, which was their scat, 

Down to the plain descended ; by their guise 

Just men they seem’d, and all their study bent 

To worship God aright, and know his works 

Not hid ; nor those things last, which might preserve 

Freedom, and peace to men ; they on the plain 

Long had not walk’d, when, from the tents, behold! * 

M9 A bevy ‘ of fair women, richly gay 


i A ** fugoe^ is in music ihc correspondency of parts, answering one another in the 
tame notes either above or below, therefore elegantly styled monantt as sounding the 
same notes over again.— <//.) 

I From Lucretius, v. i 240 :~> 

" Oood »apere«l. aUjne Aanim. frrrtimqae repertom esi. 

El tlmul j^rscnil poniJufi. plufnblqoe polealox 
IgoU obi Infeotes i]rlra& adore rrcoiSrat 
Mooilbui ia inagnli.’* 

Poffs/oi expresses the consuming power of fire. So ** potentia soils.'* Virg.--» 
(Joriin.) Gliding hot to some cave’s raoulb.*’ Boiling up from the recesses of the 
earth to the mouth of some cave, w here the smith first found it ; the heat of the burned 
wood above working into the earth, and there melting (he ore which boiled up. 

s The descendants of Cain are first mentioned; after these, the descendants of (he 
younger brother Seth, who were righteous men, and therefore of a different $ort ; these 
came from the hills adjacent to Paradise, wrherc their residence was, to the plain where 
the descendants of Cain dwelt, (Cain having been banished far off into the low country,) 
and there became corrupted by their intercourse with the female descendants of Cain. 
See Gen. iv. 20, etc. Though these accounts of the Scthiles be in general conformable 
to Scripture, yet these particulars Milton seems to have taken from the oriental writers, 
particularly the annals of Kulychius. Josephus, Aniiq. b. i. c. 2, says they were ad" 
dieted to the study of natural philosophy, especially, of astronomy.— (^.) 

4 A company ; a word often used by tbe old English poets. 
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In gems and wanton dress ; to the harp they sung 
Soft amorous ditties, and in dance canae on : 

The men, though grave, eyed them ; and let their eyes 

Rove without rein ; till, in the amorous net 

Fast caught, they lik’d ; and each his liking chose . 

And now of love they treat, till the evening star. 
Love’s harbinger, appear’d ; then, all in heat, 

They light the nuptial torch, and bid invoke 
Hymen, then first to marriage rites invok'd: 
in With feast and music all the tents resound.* 


1 Tbc descnplton of the shield of Achilles is ono of iho finest and most admired 
pieces of poetry in the whole Iliad ; and Milton has plainly shown his admiration and 
afferiion for it by introducing in this visionary part of his irork so many analogous 
scenes and images ; but they exceed the originals, and receive this additional beauty, 
that they are most o( them made representations of real history and matters of fact. 
Thus, this passage, and vcr. S83 and set— 

■•* Ti> the harp they »an|t 

Soft anorous ditties, and In dance came on ; 

U a beaotifui copy of Homer, 1). xviii. 49i 

Ey rv juev yscuijf r* evxv, C()xc(yxt Tt • 

cx &x/xu'aiv, ueo evxv>y , 

XV* XTTV ^ V»f.5S<, 

Kcy«0!, if* rv votvfv 

(Sea also Hesiod, Scut. Ilercut. 7T2.—Stil.) So ver. 439 — 43t and ss^sss, before, are 
taken from Homer, ver. sso, etc.:— 

Ev f* trtO't Ttutv'if ,ox9y>T5foV f* taiBot 
Haw, c^cex^ tv 

Aixyuar* f* x)).x «er’ oya'/y «irxT«fux «frrov 
A\)a f* tv oV^vTO. 

And ver. $67, etc. 

E-y ft vcaov xs^t//u?5{ Kuipcfj-^tii 

Ev xx)v fir/xv ii’ttv oc/r/tvvyr*iV , 

ItxOuvj; re, x),f5C«5 re, xxriiptvtxt tft 

In like manner, Ihc driving away of the sheep and oxen from pasture, and the baltla 
that ensues thereupon (vcr. 646, etc.), may be compared with the following passage in 
Homer, ver. $ 26 , etc. 

0( fitv Tx rp^tfevTti eiri5*-jxaov, wxx f* ixerrx 
Tx/xvcvt ««?< /9«*»v sr/t)xi xx( xwtx x*)x 
A^eyrvvwv chrv xretvov a* «k< /ixiofciTn/a; 

Oi f* (tii ow exv6<ivro ro/vv rt/xfov «upt 
Ef^cfltwv ist',KxeuOt rxQpuvJOt^ xvrtx* f«-rwv 
Bxvre; xe^yfvooWv uS7ixix9iv f* ixovro 
iTtrxi/tv'A cT* «,a«>'cv?o /Jixx^'J icCTx,aofO fcxp' C’yOxf, 

Bx)>rv xx}M-^p(7iv r/xetJjvt* 

The representation of the city besieged, in Milton, ver. 65S, eic. is a great improvement 
on that in Homer, ver. 500, c*.c.:— 

Txv o*' crfflxv xiift xr4*r&< tixto /xwv 

Tvjytrt 

So the council, in Milton, vcr. 660 , etc. is much more elaborately described, and ap- 
prars more important than that in Uoincr, vcr. 503, etc. 

KXjSyxr; f* xpx /xcv f ?’<rwcrv, u ft ’/tp^Kti 
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Sucli liappy interview, and fair event 
Of love and youth not lost, songs, garlands, flowers, 
And charming symphonies, attach'd the heart 
Of Adam, soon inclin'd to admit delight, 

The bent of nature; which he thus express'd : 

“ True opener of mine eyes, prime angel blest ! 

“ Much better seems this vision, and more hope 
“ Of peaceful days portends, than those two past : 

“ Those were of hate and death, or pain much worse; 
“ Here nature seems fullill'd in all her ends.” 

To whom thus Michael : 

“ Judge not what is best 
“ By pleasure, though to nature seeming meet ; 

“ Created, as thou art, to nobler end, 

“ Holy and pure — conformity divine. 

Those tents thou saw'st so pleasant, were the tents 
“ Of wickedness, wherein shall dwell his race 
“ Who slew his brother : studious they appear 
“ Of arts that polish life — inventors rare — 

“ Unmindful of their Maker, though his Spirit 
“ Taught them; but they his gifts acknowledg'd none. 
“ y^ct they a beauteous olTspring shall beget ; 

“ For' that fair female troop thou saw'st, that seem'd 
“ Of goddesses, so blithe, so smooth, so gay, 

“ Yet empty of all good, w herein consists 
“ Woman’s domestic honour and chief praise, 

“ Bred only and completed to the taste 
61S “ Of lustful appetence, to sing, to dance. 


Efstr* eitt ^(9T',i9t h9ois , ft/yjt tvt 
2x%K7fi3l XHjf'JXW r- XfflT V//jX 
T^cffo tKi'x' iif776y, flfuo (See iV. ) 

* Bentley, in place of “for" would read ei'n. Pearce thinks “for” Inlrodacesa 
proof of their acknowledging none of Uicir Maker’s gifts, and that the consinjclion of 
616 is ‘*yet irere empty,” etc. Newton says “ihc conslroclion is Uhouiaw'ti that fair 
female troop that seem d^* etc. which is a suflicient proof of the posterity of Cain be- 
getting a beauteous olTspring.’* This eiplanation is adopted by Todd: but I cannot see 
its propriety. Does it mean that they would beget a beauteous offspring, because be 
saw them ; or because he saw them to bo fair? (He docs not explain the force or ap- 
plication o(*^for*’); either sense is not satisfactory. According to the explanation of 
Pearce, wc must take the preceding line parenthetically. Jn my opinion this is a spe- 
cimen of Greek construction, where the subject 'Of a clause is used elliptically, and is 
governed by a preposition understood, xxt«; thus here, ** for as to (bat fair female 
troop, icAom thou saw’st, that seem'd of goddesses so fair (in the style ofgoddesses)— 
to these,” etc. Sometimes, in Greek, the nominative is used without its verb, the 
structure of the sentence being changed, and the next clause referring to it and ex- 
plaining it. Sometimes the accusative, in this way ; however the peculiarity here and 
elsewhere in English poetry, can be accommodated to either Greek mode. Of this 
there is a suiking exainple, 694, **He, whom thou behcld st^biin the Mp»( did 
receive.'* ■* 
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“ To dress, and Iroli the longue,' and roll the eye — 
“ To these that sober race of men, whose lives 
“ Religious titled them the sons of God, 

“ Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame, 

“ Ignobly— to the trains and to the smiles 
“ Of these fair atheists; and now swim in joy, 

“ Ere long to swim at large ; ’ and laugh, for which 
“ The world, ere long, a world of tears must weep.” 
To whom thus Adam, of short joy bereft : 

“ O pity and shame, that they, who to live well 
“ Enter’d so fair, should turn aside to tread 
“ Paths indirect, or in the midway faint ! 

“ But still I sec the lenour of man’s woe 
“ Holds on the same — from w oman to begin.” 

“ From man’s etTeminatc slackness it begihs,” 
Said the angel ; “ who should belter hold his place 
‘‘ By wisdom, and superior gifts receiv’d. 

“ But now prepare {hoc for another scene.” 

He look’d, and saw wide territory spread 
Before him— towns, and rural works between — 
Cities of men with lofty gates and towers — 
Concourse in arms — Dcrce faces threat’ning war — ’ 
Giants of mighty bone, and bold emprise : * 

Part wield their arms — part curb the foamy steed — 
Single, or in array of battle rang’d. 

Both horse and fool; nor idly must’ring stood: 

One way,a band select from forage drives 
A herd of beeves, fair o\en and fair kinc. 

From a fat meadow-ground; or fleecy flock, 

Ewes and their bleating lambs, over the plain. 

Their booty ; scarce with life the shepherds fly. 

But call in aid, w hich makes a bloody fray : 

With cruel tournament the squadrons join ; 

Where cattle pastur’d late, now scatter’d lies 
With carcasses and arms tiic ensanguin’d fleld, 
Deserted. Others to a city strong 
Lay siege, encamp’d — by batt’ry, scale, and mine, 

«57 Assaulting : others from the wall defend. 


1 Todd tbinki the word “troll," here, it used in t selirical sente, applicable U the 
voluble or affected tongue of thc:»e fair atheists. See note on iii. 4ti3. 

• In allusion to tbe deluge. 

• Warburton observes, tbal “one cannot perceive the pertinence of this, viUiouC 
supposing that it hinted at the eirc»nisl.mces of the lanti anny, at the time Cromwell 
and the royalists were so holly en^ragedt" Kvery reader must perceive that these de- 
scriptions of the military preparation, of the scenery, of the encounter, of tbe siegt» 
and of ihe council, are immeasurably superior to those of Momcr. 

4 An old word, the same as entcrprifc. 
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With dart ?ind javelin, stones, and sulph’rous Arc : 

On each hand slaughter, and gigantic deeds! 

In other part the sceptred heralds ' call 
To council, in the city-gates ; * anon 
Gray-headed men and grave, with warriors mix'd. 
Assemble, and harangues are heard ; but soon. 

In factious opposition ; till at last 
or middle age one rising,* eminent 
In wise deport, spake much of right and wrong, 
or justice, of religion, truth, and peace. 

And judgment from above : him oid and young 
Exploded, and had seiz’d with violent hands ; 

Had nut a cloud descending snatch’d him thence. 

Unseen amid the throng : so violence 
Proceeded, and oppression, and sword-law, 

Through all the plain ; and refuge none was found. 

Adam was all in tears, and to his guide 
Lamenting turn’d full sad : 

“ 0 , what are these? 

“ Death's ministers, not men I who thus deal death 
“ Inhumanly to men, and multiply 
“ Ten thousandfold the sin of him who slew 
“ Hb brother ; for of whom such massacre 
“ Make they, but of their brethren — men of men? 

“ But who was that just man, whom had not Heaven 
" R^ued, had in his righteousness been lost?” 

To whom thus Michael : • 

“ These are the product 
Of those ill-mated marriages thou saw’st ; 

“ Where good with bad were match’d, who of themselves 
“ Abhor to join; and, by imprudence mix’d, 

“ Produce prodigious births of body or mind. 

“ Such were these giants,* men of high renown ; 

For in those days might only shall be admir’d, 

690 ** And valour and heroic virtue call’d : * 


i ZxifCTvwxcc Horn. 

s For there auembliee were anciently held, and judges used to sit. Gen. sxxtT« 30 ; 
Deul. xvi. 19; xxi. 19; Zech. viii. i6.^JV.) 

s Enoch, said to he of the middle age^ becanse be was translated to heaven, when he 
was but 36S years old; a middle age at that lime (Gen. ▼. 3S). He remonstrated against 
the wickedness of mankind, and denounced the heavy judgment of God against them, 
Jude 14. See ver. 704.--<A., ^0 ^^>^’bo of themselves abhor to join,” t. e. the good 
with the good; the bad with the bad. 

* As tiureare two interpretations of the word “gi.mts/’ (Gen. vi. 4,^ some conceiving 
them to have been men of great stature; others, tyrants and robbers; Milton intiudea 
both.“(A.) 

B The poet here gives the original meaning of mr/vr, ** virtue,” before it came, in 
the progress of civUiiation, to he taken in a moral sense. 
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“ To overcome in battle, and subdue 
“ Nations, and bring home spoils with inflnite 
“ Man-slaughter, shall be held the highest pitch 
“ Of human glory ; and for glory done 
“ Of triumph,* to be styl’d great conquerors, 

“ Patrons of mankind, gods, and sons of gods — 

“ Destroyers rightlicr call'd, and plagues of men ! 

“ Thus fame shall be achiev’d, renown on earth ; 

“ And what most merits fame in silence hid. 

“ But he — the seventh from thee — whom thou beheld'st 
“ The only righteous in a world perverse, 

“ And therefore hated, therefore so beset 
“ With foes, for daring single to be just, 

“ And utter odious truth that God would come 
“ To judge them with his saints — him the Most High, 

" Rapt in a balmy cloud with winged steeds, 

“ Did, as thou saw’st, receive, to walk with God 
“ High in salvation and the climes of bliss, 

“ Exempt from death — to show thee what reward 
“ Awaits the good, the rest what punishment ; 

“ Which now direct thine eyes, and soon behold.”* 

He look’d, and saw the face of things quite chang d : 
The brazen throat of war had ceas’d to roar ; 

All now was turn’d to jollity and game. 

To luxury and riot, feast and dance — 

Marrying or prostituting, as befel — 

Rape or adultery, where passing fair 
Allur’d them ; thence from cups to civil broils. 

At length a rev’rcnd sire among them came. 

And of their doings great dislike declar’d. 

And testifled against their ways ; he oft 
Frequented their assemblies, whereso met — 

734 Triumphs,* or festivals ; and to them preach'd 


< NewUm «ay», “ ihU is one of the most difficult passegef.” Bentley $oppotei,“For 
glory icon, or triumph.’* Pearce approves of changing “done” into won, but not of 
“of" into or. Newton thus eiplains the passage, “To overcome, to spoil, shall be the 
highest pitch of glory, and tkall be done for glory of triumph, 1. e. ehati be achieved for 
that end and purpose^ to bo styled great conquerors,” etc, StillingOeet observes, that 
the constrnction is, “ to overcome in battle, etc. shall be held the highest pitch of glo- 
rjt, 1. e. of glorious deeds, and of triumph^ for that glory done, s', e. for those glorious 
deeds done.” This, 1 think, the meaning of the passage. Let the passage be printed 
thus, and it will be quite clear 

'• Shall be held Ihe hlfhest pilch 

0 ( brnnaa glory, 1011 (for flory done) 

Of trtiiiii(ib, to be held great coiiquerora." 

For glory done,” moans, on account o^glory achieted. 

t The consiruction is remarkable ; ‘‘which” is riot goterned by the neil yerb, but 
by the lasi.~(iV.) See note on v. 369. 

« “ 1 riuinphs," here, means processions. Newton says Uial the account of Noah's 
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Conversion and repentance, as to souls 
In prison, under judgment imminent; 

But all in vain! Which when he sav, he ceas'd 
Contending, and remov’d his tents far off : 

Then, from the mountain hewing timber tall, 

Began to build a vessel of huge bulk, 

Measur'd by cubit, length, and breadth, and height ; ' 
Smear’d round with pitch ; and in the side a door 
Contriv’d; and of provisions laid in large,* 

For man and beast : when lo, a wonder strange! 

Of every beast, and bird, and insect small. 

Came sevens, and pairs ; ’ and enter’d in as taught 
Their order ; last the sire, and his three sons 
With their four wives : and God made fast the door. 

. Meanwhile the south-wind rose, and, with black wings 
Wide hov’ring, all the clouds together drove 
From under heaven : the hills, lo their supply. 

Vapour and exhalation, dusk and moist. 

Sent up amain. And now the thicken’d sky 
Like a dark ceiling stood : down rush’d the rain 
Impetuous; and continued, till the earth 
No more was seen . the lloaling vessel swum 
Uplifted, and secure with beaked prow 
Rode tilling o’er the waves : all dwellings else 
Flood overw helm’d, and them with all llieir pomp 
Deep under water roll'd : sea covered sea — 

Sea without shore and in their palaces. 

Where luxury late reign’d, sea-monsters whelp’d 
1S3 And stabled of mankind (so num’rous late) 


preaching is founded chicRy on i PeMii. id^so, and of his removing (o adisUnl coon- 
fry, when he found his preaching ineffectual, on Josephus, Anliq. i. 3. 

t See Gen. vi. i4, etc. A cubit is a fool and a half.^A.) 

> Largely; the adjective used adverbially, as he often does, in imitation of the 
Latins. 

» Sevent rtfrhan creatures, and pain of unclean,” Gen vli.— 'TV.) 

4 Addison and Newton have noticed the superiority of the English poet to Ovid, in 
the description of the Deluge, in condensation and chasteness of imagery. Homer, who 
is supposed by Eustathius lo have alluded to the Mosaic account in the following floe 
verses, appears lo have escaped their notice, II. ivi. 3t4:~ 

Q$ i’ VKC, KXtX 

Iluxr' CtI 

7.tVis CTI fi’ X&Ti77X,UCV0f 

0( jirn c(v 0fufTrx; , 

\'y. o^xt|v i)x3UiSt , 0S'j»v citiv cux st/r/^vre;. 

Tmv 9> Tt «xvT«; .ttev toTxuct «Xii9c*y«( ^cevre;, 

K; a” XIX x'ifi'f'jptr,'/ [it/x)x 9TVfxy/.-j9i ptvjtxt 

C/?e«v !«t Kxp* /AivyOfi sTf T« tp-/ 'T.) 

8 Lu'ophron, Cassandra, ver. 33 
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All left, in one small bottom swum embark’d. 

How didst thou grieve then, Adam 1 to behold 
The end of all thy offspring ; end so sad — 

Depopulation ! Thee another flood — 

Of tears and sorrow a flood — thee also drown’d, 

And sunk thee as thy sons ; till, gently rear’d 
By th’ angel, on thy feet thou stoocl’st at last. 

Though comfortless ; as when a father mourns 
His children,' all in view destroy’d at once ; 

And scarce to th’ angel utler’d'st thus thy plaint : 

“ O visions ill foreseen! Better had I 
“ Liv’d ignorant of future ! ’ so had borne 
“ My part of evil only — each day’s lot 
“ Enough to bear: tliose now, that were dispens’d’ 

“ The burden of many ages, on me light 
“ At once, by iny foreknowledge gaining birth 
“ Abortive, to torment me, ere their being, 

“ With thought that they must be. Let no man seek 
“ Henceforth to be foretold w hat shall befal 
“ Him or his children — evil he may be sure, 

“ Which neither his foreknowing can prevent ; 

“ And * he the future evil shall, no less 
“ In apprehension than in substance, feel, 

“ Grievous to bear. But that care now is past ; 

“ Man is not whom to warn : those few escap’d 
“ Famine and anguish will at last consume, 

“ Wandering that watery desert.’ I had hope, 

“ When violence was ceas’d and war on earth, 

“ Alt would have then gone well — peace would have crown’d 
TM “ With length of happy days the race of man ; 


rc, t' e«‘ ct/suvvv 

Compare laaiah xili. 22 .—(T,) 

1 Homer compares the grief of Achilles lo ibal of a falbeci II. xxiii. 223. See Jer. 
Tixi. 15, etc.— />.) 

It AsTiresias exclaims, Sophocl. OEd. Tyran, 324 

4>ty ft'r p46veiv cTitsicv, ivOet /xn vtX^ 

Avtt p^^voyvTt. — (! •) 

» “ Dispensed,” i. e. deall out as it were In parcels, to be tbe load of many ages. 
This word is used here with great propriety, and in its true antique sense. To dispemt 
is to diitribule their tasks to every one. PcfUiim, from penio, to weigh, was thequan- 
lity of wool weighed out lo Uie maids to spin. See iii. 5i9.— (/J.) 

* “ Neither .... and.” An elegant Lalinism. ** Neither” is not always followed by 
wor, but sometimes by ond, like ncfue in Latin. “Vide quid agas, ne neque illi pro- 
sis, ei lu pereas,” Ter. Eun. “Homo tuque meo judicio stultus, sua valde sapiens.” 
Cic. de Or. — :A'.) 

s Ov. Met. i. 3ii 


MaxiniA pan unda rapUur : qaibos nnda poperf 
lltos loiifA domont loupi Jrjnnia tIcid.” 
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“ But I was far deceiv’d; for now I see 
” Peace to corrupt no less than war to waste. 

“ How comes it thus? unfold, celestial guide ! 

“ And whether here the race of man will end.” 

To whom thus Michael : 

“ Those, whom last thou saw'st 
In triumph and luxurious wealth, are they 
“ First seen in acts of prowess eminent, 

“ And great exploits, but of true virtue void : 

“ Who, having spilt much blood, and done much waste, 

“ Subduing nations, and achiev’d thereby 
“ Fame in the world, high titles, and rich prey, ^ 

" Shall change their course to pleasure, ease, and sloth, 

“ Surfeit, and lust; till wantonness and pride 
“ Raise out of friendship hostile deeds in peace. 

“ The conquer’d also, and enslav’d by war, 

“ Shall, with their freedom lost, all virtue lose,* 

“ And fear of God ; from whom their piety feign’d 
“ In sharp contest of battle found no aid 
“ Against invaders ; therefore, cool’d in zeal, 

“ Thenceforth shall practise how to live secure, 

“ Worldly or dissolute, on what their lords 
“ Shall leave them to enjoy ; for the earth shall bear 
“ More than enough, that temp’rance may be tried : 

“ So all shall turn degen’rate — all deprav'd, 

“ (Justice and temp’rance, truth and faith, forgot,) 

“ One man except, the only son of light 
“ In a dark age — against example good — 

“ Against allurement, custom, and a world 
“ Offended: fearless of reproach and scorn, 

“ Or violence, he of their wicked ways 
“ Shall them admonish ; and before them set 
“ The paths of righteousness, how much more safe 
“ And full of peace; denouncing wrath to come 
“ On their impenitence; and shall return 
“ Of them derided, but of God observ’d 
“ The one just man alive ; by his command 
“ Shall build a wondrous ark, as thou beheld’st, 

“ To save himself and household from amidst 
“ A world devote to universal wrack. 

“ No sooner he, with them of man and beast 
“ Select for life, shall in the ark be lodg’d 
‘‘ And shelter’d round, but all the cataracts 


' Aristolle, and oUier raasteri in politics, incuIcBlc this sentiment, that (he loss of 
•iherty is soon followed by the loss of yirtuo and religion.— ' IV.) 
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” Of hoavcn, set open, on the earth shall pour 
Rain, day and night: ' al! fountains of the deep, 

“ Broke up. shall lieave the ocean to usurp 
“ Beyond all bounds; till inundation rise 
“ Above the highest hills ; then shall this mount 
Of Paradise, by might of waves, be mov’d 
“ Out of his place, push’d by the horned flood/ 

With ail his verdure spoil'd, and trees adrift, 

Down the great river to the opening gulf/ 

“ And there take root — an island salt and bare, 

The haunt of seals, and ores, and sea-mews' clang/ 
“ To teach thee that God attributes to place 
** No sanctity, if none be thither brought 
“ By men who there frequent, or therein dwell. 

“ And now what further shall ensue, behold.” 
lie look’d, and saw the ark hull on the flood,* 

Which now abated; for the clouds were fled, 

Driv’n by a keen north-wind/ that, blowing dry, 

843 Wrinkled the face of deluge, as decay'd : ’ 


4 Gen. vii. The same day were all the fountains of the great deep broVenup, and 
Iho windotcf of heaven were opened.” Hilton here follows the Syriac and Arabic, iho 
Sepluaginl and vulgar Latin versions, in which the tcindoics of heaven arc translated 
cataraeft. Those who have seen tcaUr-spoutt descending in hot countries can beat 
understand *' cataracts” here. The “ great deep” Is the vast ah) sa of waters contained 
within the bowels of the earth as well as in the sea.- (jV.) 

* The classic authors often compare rivers to bulls, whether hecauae, when they 
meet with any obslruciion to theirpassage, they divide themselves and become Aomed 
as it were; or from their roaring noise; or from their power, Acrma being used aa 
symbols of power. So Hor. iv. Od. xiv. 25, “Sic tauriforuiis volvitur Aufldus.” See 
Virg. Georg, iv. 37i, .€n. viii. 77. 

> The Euphrates is particularly called in Scripture (Gen. xv. i8), “the great river.** 
“the opening gulf,” the Persian gulf. Thus the Grecian wall was described as dis> 
lodged by an inundation, 11. xii. 24 

Tuiv •ravrwv o.u'.ai arofMxr' er^stirf 4>etCc5 Aco/Xotv, 

9* t; ut/Oi tut fificv WI ^ Zt'jf 

Zuvix({. 0?^ jre rtrxo —(A.) 

* “Ores,” a species of whale, with a round mouth, ab or#.— (T.) “ Clang," 

and clangor, were generally used to express the rustling Oigbt of large flocks of birds, 
and also their screams. 

* “ Hull” is here a verb, to float to and fro without sail or rudder. Sea Johns. 

9 The Scripture says only that God made a wind to pass over (be earth ; it is most 
probable that it was the north wind, as that is such a drying wind : but the poet fol- 
lows Ovid in Ibis as well as several other particulars. Met. i. 328 

** NubiU di«Jecit ; Qlnbi^ijue Aqoilone remotU, 

Et c<aIo terras ostendli. eisthera lerrts. 

Jam oare liuos babet ; pleoos capit alveoi amnas ; 

Flamiaa sabsidant; colles exirs vldentar; 

Surflt boiBuf," etc — (.Y.) 

7 Tliver censures this comparison as favstrelchcd and boyish. I consider it highly 
descriptive and poetic. As the water became more shallow it lost its long full roll, and 
became mere rippled and curled. The Greek and Latin poets are very fond of per- 
sonifying water. Milton, in imitation of them, docs so twice within five lines — here 
and vpf. 817; here, whfR the di'luge or collected body of water, in becoming power- 

2.1 
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And the clear sun on his wide wat'ry glass 
Gaz’d hot, and of the fresh wave largely drew, 

As after thirst ; whicli made llicir flowing shrink 
From standing lake to tripping ebb, that stole 
With soil foot towards the deep, who now had stopp'd 
His sluices, astlie heaven his windows shut.' 

The ark no more now floats, but seems on ground. 

Fast on the top of some high mountain fix'd. 

.And now the tops of hills, as rocks, appear; 

With clamour thence the rapid currents drive. 

Towards the retreating sea, their furious tide. 

Forthwith from out liic ark a raven flies. 

And after him, the surer messenger, 

A dove, sent fortli once, and again, to spy 
Green tree or ground w hereon his foot may light ; 

The second time returning, in his bill 
An olive-leaf he brings — pacific sign ! 

Anon dry ground appears, and from his ark 
The ancient sire descends with all his train : 

Then, with uplifted hands and eyes devout. 

Grateful to Heav'n, over his head beholds 
A dewy cloud, and in the cloud a bow 
Conspicuous with three listed colours gay,‘ 

Betok’ning peace from God, and cov’nant new. 

Whereat the heart of Adam, erst so sad 
Greatly rejoic’d ; and thus his joy broke forth : 

“ 0 thou, who future things canst represent 
" As present, heavenly instructor! I revive 
“ At this last sight, assur'd that man shall live, 

“ With all the creatures, and their seed preserve. 

“ Far less I now lament for one whole world 
“ Of wicked sons destroy’d, than I rejoice 
“ For one man found so perfect, and so just, 

“ That God vouchsafes to raise another world 
From him, and all his anger to forget. 

“ But say, what mean those colour'd streaks in heaven, 
•M “ Distended as the brow of God appeas'd? 


less, still, and shallow, he compares It with itii harely ruflled surface to a wrinkled old 
man ; thus he (x. 6S4,) called winter **d€crtpil;*’ (in imitation of Spenser's inimitable 
personification of winter as a grey old man.— I'airy Queen, Vll. vii. 3i.^ There, be 
compares the dilTerent currents retiring to their usual bed, to young persons stepping 
lightly upon the toes, from Iripudiar^, to dance,) “ vifll soft foot fo- 

wtrds ttu dtepf* as Hor. Epod. xri. 47 

— — Moallboi aUU 

L*Tii erepanie lympbA dRslIft pc<l<*."—(See H.) 

1 $«« 6en. viil. 

* ** Listed,** striped. He calls it (991) *Mhe iripis coloured bow,** on account of the 
three principal colours. 
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" Or serve they, as a flowery verge, to bind 
“ The fluid skirts of that same wafry cloud, 

“ Lest it again dissolve, and shower the earth?” 

To whom tlie archangel ; 

“ Dext’rously thou aim’st: ‘ 
“ So willingly doth God remit his ire, 

*' Though iatc repenting him of man deprav’d — 

“ Griev’d at his heart, when looking down he saw 
*' The whole earth fill'd with violence, and all flesh 
“ Corrupting each their way ; yet, those remov’d, 

“ Such grace shall one just man And in his sight, 

" That he relents, not to blot out mankind ; 

“ And makes a cov’nant, never to destroy 
“ The earth again by flood; nor let the sea 
“ Surpass his bounds; nor rain to drown the world, 

“ With man therein, or beast :* but when he brings 
. •* Over the earth a cloud, will therein set 
“ His triple-coloured bow, whereon to look, 

" And call to mind his cov'nant. Hay and night, 

“ Seed-time and harvest, heat and hoary frost, 

“ Shall hold their course; till fire purge all things new. 

Ml " Both heaven and earth,' w herein the Just shall dwell.” 


< The reader will easily obscrre how much of ihis speech is huilt upon Scriplore,— 
Gen. Ti. e— m viii. 32; ix. ii, H, I8. 2 Pel. hi. 12 , 13.— (A.1 

* “Heast," here, includes birds loo. The poel (rer. ;]} and 122) has spoken of Ihe 
inhahilanis of ibe ark under Ihe vitle of man and teatl. In Scripture, " man and beast* 
comprehend all living creatures. See Psalm xxxvi. C; Jer. iii. e, and xiiii. 41.— (P.) 

* The phrase “heaven and earth," signifles the world. See iii. lis.— (P.) 
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m. .....I coniinucs. from Ihc Hood, to relate what ahall inceeed : 

^en * In mention of Abraham, comes by degrees to eiplain, who that s^ 
f ikA wfiman ihall be which was promised Adam and Ere In the fall : his 
tl^lrn dea h LurVec?Z = the sUle of the church till his 

enmine Adam, greatly salisQcd and recomforted by these relations and 
nromises descends the hill with Michael ; wakens Eve, who all this v^le bad 
but with gentle dreams composed to quietness of mind and submissiM. 
Sael In either hand leads them out of Paradise, the flery sword waving be- 
hind them, and the Cherubim taking their sUlions to guard the place. 


As one who in his journey bates at noon. 

Though bent on speed ; so here the archangel paus’d, 
Betwixt the worid destroy’d and world restor’d, 

If Adam aught perhaps might interpose: 

Then, with transition sweet, new speech resumes : ' 

“ Thus thou hast seen one w orld begin and end ; 

“ And man, as from a second stock, proceed. 

“ Much thou hast yet to see ; but I perceive 
“ Thy mortal sight to fail : objects divine 
“ Must needs impair and weary human sense : 

“ Henceforth what is to come I will relate ; 

“ Though therefore give due audience, and attend. 

“ This second source of men, while yet but few, 

“ And while the dread of judgment past remains 
“ Fresh In their minds, fearing the Deity, 

“ With some regard to what is just and right 
“ Shall lead their lives, and multiply apace, 

“ Lab’riiig the soil, and reaping plenteous crop, 

“ Corn, wine, and oil ; and, from the herd or flock 
“ Oft sacrificing bullock, lamb, or kid, 

“ With large wine offerings pour’d, and sacred feast, 
M “ Shall spend their days in joy unblam’d ; and dwell 


• These live lines were inserted in the second edition.— ‘'Transition.” Punster re- 
marks, that this word is here used in the classical sense of Iranfilut, or Irantilio oro- 
Koisii, which wasa high rhetorical beauty. In the lihrlaricaad //eiennium, tv. 3i, it is 
thus delinedi ‘‘Transition showelli hricdy what hath been said, and proposeili like- 
wise in brief what followclli. This embellishment contributes to two Hungs, iljeininds 
the reader of what hath been spoken, and prepares him for what is to come. Quin- 
•ilian often speaks of (roiMfItnii as a graceful decoration to a speech. 
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“ Long time In peace, by families and tribes, 

“ Under paternal rule ; till one shall rise 
“ Of proud ambitious heart, who, not coiflrnt 
“ With fair equality, fraternal state, 

“ Will arrogate dominion undeserv'd 
“ Over his brethren, and quite dispossess 
“ Concord and law of nature from the earth ; 

“ Hunting (and men, not beasts, shall be his game} 

“ 'With war, and hostile snare, such as refuse 
“ Subjection to his empire tyrannous; 

“ A mighty hunter thence he shail be styl’d 
“ Before the Lord ; ' as in despite of heaven, 

“ Or from heaven, claiming second sov’reignty ; 

“ And from rebellion shall derive his name, 

“ Though of rebellion others he accuse. 

“ He with a crew (whom like ambition Joins 
“ With him or under him to tyrannize,) 

“ Marching from Eden tow’rds the west, shall find 
“ The plain, wherein a black bituminous gurge 
“ Boils out from underground — the mouth of hell. 

Of brick, and of that stuff, they cast to build 
“ A city, and tower whose top may reach to heavea^ 
“ And get themselves a name ; lest, far dispers'd 
“ In foreign lands, their memory be lost ; 

“ Regardless whether good or evil fame. 

“ But God, who oft descends to visit men 
“ Unseen, and through their habitations walks 
“ To mark their doings, them beholding soon, 

*' Comes down to see their city,’ ere the tower 
ij “ Obstruct heaven-towers; and in derision sets 


t It is generalljr bclieTCd llial Nimrod was the first who iaid the foandation orkinglr 
gotemment among mankind ; the prirailire gorernmonl being bjf families and tribea. 
In Gen. x. i it is said, that “ he was a might; hunter before the Lord." Milton, on tho 
antborit; of aereral learned commentators, understands this in the worst tense, of 
bunting man, not beasts, (ver. 3o.) The words “ before the Lord," openi r in the face of 
God St. Augustine translates “againtl the Lord," and Valablut and others Interpret 
them as meaning “wnder the Urd," usurping all authoritj to himself nest under God, 
and claiming it jurt diefno, as was done in Milton’s own time. Milton takes in both 
interpretations (ver. 34, 3.s), as he often does when quoting a acriptural passage of 
various meaning. So he adopts the most unfavourable derivation of “ Nimrod,” which 
tome give, from the Hebrew marad, to rebel, ver. 3S.— A.) 

t This narration of the erection of Babel is closely borrowed from Gen. li. What our 
translation calls ifime is in the Latin bilumtn, in the Greek, asphatlox. It boiled np in 
fonnuins out of the ground in large quantities in the plain of Babylon, and was the 
cement used for tho brickwork. Newton says, the poet calls lliis pool “the mouth of 
bell ” by the same poetic figure by which the ancient poets called Teiiarus or Arernus, 

the jaws and gates of hell.— (A.) v .1. 1. .s 

t So Gen. li. s. Scripture speaks here after the manner of men j thus the heathen gMs 
are often represented as coming down to observe the actions of men, as in the sloriee 
afLyeaon, Baucis and Philemon, etc.— (A.) 
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" Upon tlicir longues a various spirit,' to rase 
" Quite out tlicir native language ; and, instead, 

“ To sow a jaogling noise of words unknown. 

" Forthwith a hideous gahbic rises loud, 

“ Among the builders ; each to other calls 
" Not understood ; till hoarse, and all in rage, 

" As mock'd they storm : great laughter was in heaven,' 
“ And looking down, to see the hubbub strange, 

“ And hear the din: thus was the building left 
“ lUdiculous, and the work ‘ Confusion ’ nam’d."’ 

Whereto thus Adam, fatherly displeas'd : 

" O execrable son ! so to aspire 
“ .Above his brethren ; to himself assuming 
“ .Aultiority u-surp’d, from God not given: 

“ lie gave us only over beast, fish, fowl, 

“ Dominion absolute ; that right we hold 
" By his donation : but man over men 
“ He made not lord ; such title to himself 
“ Reserving, human left from human free.* 

“ But this usurper his encroachment proud 
“ Stays not on man ; to God his tower intends 
“ Siege and defiance. ' Wretched man ! what food 
“ Will he convey up thither, to sustain 
“ Himself, and his rash army ; where thin air 
“ Above the clouds will pine his entrails gross, 

“ And famish him of breath, if not of bread?" 

To whom thus Michael : 

“ Justly thou abhorr'st 
“ That son, who on the quiet stale of men 
“ Such trouble brought,* affecting to subdue 
“ Rational liberty ; yet know withal, 
u “ Since thy original lapse,’ true liberty 


> /. «. A spirit prodocing variety of language, and conseqaenlly confusion, and ibo 
eventual failure of the work.— (A.) 

t Some criUca rail at ibis and ibe nest lino, as being beneath the dignity of tbe epic : 
then passages somewbal analogous in ihe Iliad and the Psalms are liable to a similar 
objection. Homer, 11. i. SP9, etc. says, ** huffhirr tnexltnguitAab/e rose among the 
happy gods,” when they saw Vulcan's hobbling gait; and as Newton quotes in Psalm ii. 
4, it is said, ** He that sitielh in the heavens shall laugh, the Lord shall have them in 
dtrisioH.’* See also Psalm xxxvil. 13 : ix. 8. 

8 **Babcl,”in Hebrew, means ron/*ttsion. Hence, logiAC cITecI to his description, bo 
uses such words as jangling noise” — hideous gabble”— ** strange hubbub.”— ,JV.) 

4 /. e. LeA mankind in full possession of ibeir liberty, free from buniao usurpation 
See Attgusl.de Civit. Dei, iv. ji9. — //.} 

s This not being asserted in scripture, but only supposed by some writers, is boUet 
put Into Ibe mouth of Adam, than of the angel.— i/T.) 

s The past tense is here used because Michael is only making a reflection en whoA bo 
bed told Adam, ver. 27, and thus speaks of it as a thing past.— , A.) 

V original lapse,” which is another reading, makes hardly sense or syntax. 
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“ Is lost, which always with right reason dwells 
“ Twinn’d, and from her hath no dividual being:’ 

“ Reason in man obscur’d,’ or not obey'd, 

“ Immediately inordinate desires, 

“ And upstart passions, catch the government 
“ From reason ; and to servitude reduce ‘ 

“ Man, till thi n free. Therefore, since he permits 
‘‘ Within himself unworthy powers to reign 
“ Over free reason, (loti, in judgment just, 

“ Subjects him from without to violent lords; 

‘ ‘ Who oft as undeservedly enthral 
“ His outward freedom: tyranny must be; 

“ Though to the tyrant thereby no excuse. 

“ Yet sometimes nations will decline so low 
“ From virtue, which is reason, that no wrong, 

“ But justice and some fatal curse annex'd, 

“ Deprives them of their outward liberty ; 

“ Their inward lost : witness the irreverent son * 

“ Of him w ho bdilt the ark ; who, for the shame 
“ Done to his father, heard this heavy curse, 

“ ‘ Servant of servants,’ on his vicious race. 

“ Thus will this latter, as the former world, 

“ Still tend from bad to worse; ‘ till God at last, 

“ W'earied with their iniquities,* withdraw 
“ His presence from among them, and avert 
“ His holy eyes ; resolving from thenceforth 
*" To leave them to their own polluted ways ; 

“ And one peculiar nation to select 
“ From all the rest) of whom to be invok'd — 

“ A nation from one faithful man to spring, 
lit “ Him,* on this side Euphrates yet residing, 


i “Twinned." As if Iwin-sislers— “ Dlvidu»i," dlridcd, separated, ditfduMi. 

* “ Reason obscured." The absolute cose, 

1 Thyer here remarks, that Milton seems to have forgotten that there is no previoM 
mention of Adam’s having seen or hoard of Cham having discovered to his brothers tbe 
nakedness of their father os he slept, Gen. lx. 27, etc. and says, “ the urging it by way 
of example seems to infer its being known to Adam, which yet it could not be." It is 
true the circumstance is not previously mentioned ; but then, be it recollected, Adam 
saw Noali's worship after qniuing the ark. The fact is briedy and only in general terms 
sUled. After (his there was a pause, vcr. 2, Adam, In (be mean time, observing (as U 
is just to presumo) various circumstances which arc not narrated, and (his among Uie 
rest. It was not till after that vision that the angel perreited his morlal sight /• fait, 

* A«most a literal translation from Euripides, llippol. 9&i 

Er ysi/: nier* fhor'.v 

OJ* uvrfss; rov 
Tlxvr^v.r/&; ivrat — (T.) 

* See Isaiah xliii. 24 ; Hosca v. d ; Habak. i. I3 ; P^alarv. S.^yD.) 

« “Him” is governed by “coll," ver. m. This history of Abraham and deicripliOf) 
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“ Bred up ill idol- worship — (O, (hat men — 

“ Canslthou believe? — slioiild be so stupid grown, 

“ While yet the patriarcli lived who ’scap’d the flood, 

“ As to forsake the living (iod, and fall 
“ To worship^their own work in w ood and stone 
“ For gods!)— yet him God the Most High vouchsafes 
" To call by vision, from his father’s house, 

“ His kindred, and false gods, into a land 
“ Which He will show him, and from him will raise 
“ A mighty nation ; and upon him shower 
“ His benediction so, that in his seed 
" All nations shall be blest ; he straight obeys — 

" Not knowing to what land, yet firm believes.' 

“ I see him,' (but thou canst not,) with what faith 
" He leaves his gods, his friends, and native soil, 

) 2 » “ Ur of Chaldxa,' passing now the ford 


of ihe Holy Land, is copied from Gen. x\. and xii. See also Joshua xxiv. a; Numbers 
xxxir.; Deu(. iii. It appears (bat Tcrah, Abraham's father, was born aaa years after (ho 
flood, and ibal Noah did not die till 3So years after the flood, so that be witnessed ido- 
latry for at least j28 years.— : A., //.) 

t So Heb. xl. 0. — iV.l 

t The poet, sensible that this long hislorical description might grow irksome, has va- 
ried (he manner of representing itas rnuclias possible, beginning with supposing Adam 
to have a prospect of it; next by making the angel the relater of it; and, lastly, by 
uniting the two former methods, and making Michael see it as in a vision, and give a 
rapturous enlivened account of it to Adam. This gives great ease to the languishing 
attention of the reader.— [TA.) 

3 Chaldea lay west of iho Tigris and cast of (he Euphrates. He crossed the Eupbtales 
where it was fordable. It appears that Milton conceived Haran to lie west of the Eu- 
phrates: and Basnage, in his Antiquities of the Jews, says it was in Syria of Shobah, 
outside Mesopotamia, in the way towards Canaan.— 'A.) Dunsler, on the contrary, 
says that it is clear, from ver. iS3, where, describing the progressive journey of Abra- 
batn, he supposes him to have advanced considerably from llaran, when he says, 
**Canaan he now attains," that Milton never meant to suppose Haran or Cliaran to have 
been in Canaan. Mtllon seems to follow Bocharl in his Geographia Sacra, puMished in 
last, in which it is laid down that Haran was in the direct way from Ur of the Chaldees, 
and on the western side of the river Cliebar, which he forded; whereas Basnage, be 
says, was not born till IG53. Now, I think, as Basnage must have consulted his prede- 
cessor, Bocharl, and gives a difTcrent arcounl of the position of llaran, (here must 
have been established authority for this opinion, and that this authority could not have 
escaped Milton's almost universal scholarship; 1 am therefore rather disposed to be- 
lieve. that Milton imagined Haran lu have been outside of Mesopotamia, or to the west 
of (be Euphrates, as Newton thinks: besides, the passage, **Canaaii he now attains, ” 
does not necessarily imply a progressive journey, neither has his train of servants and 
flocks any thing to do with it; it rather appears to moan, that when in Haran he was 
In Canaan. As usual, he steers clear of connirling opinions, and puls the statement in 
genera] terms. Sechem was in Samaria. Hamath, as Newton says, is set down as the 
northern boundary of the promised land, and **lhe entering into //oma/A,*' so often 
mentioned in Scripture, is (ho narrow path leading from the land uf Canaan to Syria, 
through the valley which lies between Lihonus and Antilihanus.—** The desert south" 
is the desert of Arabia, or Ihe tctVdcrneri of Ztn, or Sin . — ^'Hormon a mountain be- 
yond Jordan, on (he north>east ; ** the great sea,” the Mediterranean, on the coast of 
which stands the famous Mount Carmel. Though, strictly speaking, Canaan was no 
more than the country west of the Jordan, yet it is sometimes mentioned as including 
the whole country occupied by the twelve tribes, and extending east of it.— '‘Seiiir** is 
the same as Mount Herraon. 
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“ To Haran ; after him a cunib'rous train 
“ Of lierds, and flocks, and numerous servitude; 

“ Not wand’rinp poor, but trusting all his wealth 
“ With God, who call'd him, in a land unknown. 

“ Canaan he now attains: I sec his tents 
“ Pitch’d about Sichem, and the neighb’ring plain 
“ Of Moreh ; there, by promise, he receives 
“ Gift to his progeny of all that land, 

“ From Hamath northward to the desert south ; 

“ (Things by their names I call, though yet unnam’d,) 

“ From Hermon east to the great western sea ; 

“ Mount Hermon, yonder sea; each place behold 
“ In prospect, as I point them ; on the shore 
» “ Mount Carmel; here, the double-fountcd stream, 

“ Jord-an,’ true limit eastward : but his sons 
“ Shall dwell to Senir, that long ridge of hills. 

“ This ponder,* that all nations of the earth 
“ Shall in his seed be blessed ; by that seed 
“ Is meant thy great Deliv’rer, w ho shall bruise 
“ The serpent’s head ; w hereof to thee anon 
“ Plainlier shall be reveal’d. This patriarch blest, 

“ Whom faithful Abraham ’ due time shall call, 

“ A son, and of his son a grand-child, leaves; 

" Like him in faith, and wisdom, and renown. 

“ The grand-child, with twelve sons increas’d,* departs 
“ From Canaan, to a land hereafter call'd 
“ Egypt, divided by the river Nile: 

“ See where it flows, di.sgorging at seven mouths* 

“ Into the sea. To sojourn in that land 
“ He comes, invited by a younger son 
“ In time of dearth ; a son, whose worthy deeds 
“ Raise him to be the second in that realm 
“ Of Pharaoh: there he dies, and leaves his race 
1114 “ Growing into a nation; and, now grown. 


1 This criebrsted riser is called from ihe junclion of two streams, the Jor and Dan 
(as the Thames or Thamesis is called from ihe junction of the Thame and Isis), which 
rise at the foot of .Mount Libanus. It then Hows itito the sea of Tiberias or Galilee; and, 
issuing thence, flows for about 70 miles, and is lost in the Larus .Vsphaltites, the Dead 
Sea, or Sea of Sodom, Having performed a course of about too miles. — {Calmet.) 

s This was the principal circunistance that concerned him, and that he was to ponder 
on.— ,AI.I 

a “Meither shall thy name any more be called Abram, but thy name shall be called 
Abraham,*' Gen. xvii. 5. Abram signifies a great father; but Abraham is of larger ex- 
tent, and signilics, a father of inatiy nations.— [P.. AM • 

t ALatinism; as-Ptautus Trucul. ii. vi. 34, “ C.umque cs aucta liberis." Tacitus 
Agricola, vi. “aurtus Alia. ” — 

• The ancient ports often mention the seven mouths of Uie Nile. £n. vi. SCO; Or. 
HeU. 422 ; ii. 256.— 'iV.) 
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“ Siispprtcd to a .sequent kin?,’ who seeks 
“ To stop their ovcr-?ro\vth, as inmate quests 
“ Too numerous; whence ofsuests lie makes them slaves 
“ Inhospitably ; and kills their infant males; 

“ Till by two brethren (these two brethren call 
“ Moses and Aaron) sent from God to claim 
“ His people from enthralment, they return 
“ AVith Riory, and spoil, back to the promis'd land. 

“ But first the lawless tyrant, who denies 
“ To know their God, or messa?eto regard, 

“ Must be compelled by signs, and judgments dire; 

To blood unshed the rivers must be turn’d ; 

“ Frogs, lice, and llies, must all his palace fill 
“ With loath’d intrusion, and fill all the land ; 

“ His cattle must of rot and murrain die ; 

“ Botches and blains must all his fiesh emboss,’ 

“ And all his people ; thunder mix’d with hail, 

“ Hail mix’d with lire, must rend the Egyptian sky, 

“ And wheel on th’ earth, devouring where it rolls ; 

“ What it devours not, herb, or fruit, or grain, 

“ A darksome cloud of locusts swarming dow n 
“ Must eat, and on the ground leave nothing green ; 

“ Darkness must overshadow all his bounds — 

“ Palpable darkness,’ and blot out three days ; 

“ Last, with one midnight-stroke, all the first-born 
“ Of Egypt must lie dead. Thus w ith ten wounds 
“ The river-dragon ‘ tam’d at length submits 
“ To let his sojourners depart, and oft 
■“ Humbles his stubborn heart, but still, as ice 
" More harden’d after thaw ; ’ till in his rage 
“ Pursuing whom he late dismiss’d, the sea 
“ Swallows him with his host, but them lets pass, 

“ As on dry land, between two crystal walls, 

“ Awed by the rod of Moses so to stand 
“ Divided, till his rescued gain their sliore : 

“ Such wondrous power God to his saint will lend. 

Ml “ Though present in his angel, who shall go 


* A I.altnism, regi scqufnii sutpectut. SusperM. dislikfd bj a fubsequeni king. 

* “Emboss," lo lit! with lumps. Shakspeare uses (he word, Lear, ir. 2i~ 

A plafTue sorr, an rmfroMrd carbuncle."— (T). 

3 Prom palpare (Lai.), (o Tefl with Ihe hand ; ihiok darkness, such as you couM fool. 
This account of the plagues of Egypt is a fatlhful synopsis of the accouni in Scriplure. 
^ “The river dragon " Is Pharaoh. See Ezekiel Axix. 3, iu allusion to the crocodile.— 
See i. 30T. 

s Ice, gently warmed into a thaw, is made more receptive of those saline and nitrous 
particles, which till the freezing air, and, insittualing Ihcinsdves into ibe water, al> 
eady weakened, are the cause of a harder concretion.— It.) ' 
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“ Before them in a cloud, and pillar of fire— 

“ By day a cloud, by night a pillar of lire, 

“ To guide them in their journey, and remove 
“ Behind them, while the obdurate king pursues. 

“ All night he will pursue; but his approach 
“ Darkness defends between,' till morning watch ; 

“ Then through the llery pillar, and the cloud, 

“ God looking forth will trouble all his host, 

“ And craze ’ their chariot-wheels : when, by command, 
“ Moses once more his potent rod extends 
“ Over the sea, the sea his rod obeys ; 

“ On their embattled ranks the waves return, 

“ And overwhelm their war. The race elect, 

“ Safe towards Canaan, from the shore advance 
“ Through tiie wild desert, not the readiest way,’ 

“ Lest, ent’ring on the Canaanite alarm’d, 

“ AVar terrify them inexpert, and fear 
“ Return them back to Egypt, choosing rather 
“ Inglorious life with servitude ; for life 
“ To noble, and ignoble, is more sweet 
“ Untrain’d in arms, where rashness leads not on. 

“ This also shall they gain by their delay 
‘‘ In the wide w ilderness — there they shall found 
“ Their government, and their great senate choose 
“ Through the twelve tribes, to rule by laws ordain’d. 

“ God from the mount of Sinai, (whose gray* top 
“ Shall tremble, lie descending.) will himself 
“ In thunder, lightning, and loud trumpets’ sound, 

“ Ordain them laws — part, such as appertain 
“ ’To civil justice — part, religious rites 
“ Of sacrilicc ; informing them, by types 
“ And shadows, of that destin'd Seed to bruise 
“ The serpent, by what means he shall achieve 
“ Mankind’s dcliv’rancc : but the voice of God 
3M “ To mortal ear is dreadful; tliey beseech 


1 See Efod. xiv.—“ Defends,” kerpg ofT. See note on xi. 85. 

* *‘Craze,” from the French /crater^ to break or bruise. So i. Sil, U»« wheels arc 

said to have been broken, though in Evod. xvi, 25, It is only said they were taken o/f, 
to that the chariots were driten heavily. Milton, w bo knew the original thoroughly, 
has expounded this taking o/fio be (W.) 

* These lines are remarkable, as giving an explanation of the politic cause of their 
forty years’ wandering in the desert. The inoml causes, such as the mutiny on the 
return of the spies, as Warbiirlon observes, he docs not give, because it would annoy 
Adam, whereas Michoers object was to couiforl him. The direct way from Egypt to Ca- 
naan was only a few days' journey. 

* A usual epithet of mouniains,becauBc the snow lies longer there than in the ralleyi, 
— (f/.) Newton, 1 Ihink, more correctly says, the epithet la applied, as t^a inMiRiatn 
was then covered with clouds. SfoExoJ. xix. 
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“ That Moses might report to them his will, 

“ And terror cease : he grants what they besought. 

“ Instructed that to God is no access 
“ Without Mediator, whose high ofiice now 
“ Moses in figure bears,' to introduce 
“ One greater, of whose day he shall foretel ; * 

“ And all the prophets in their age the times 
“ Of great Messiah shall sing. Thus laws and rites 
“ Establish’d, such delight hath God in men 
" Obedient to his will, that He vouchsafes 
' “ Among them to set up his tabernacle— 

" The Holy One with mortal men to dwell. 

" By his prescript a sanctuary is fram’d 
“ Of cedar, overlaid with gold ; therein 
“ An ark, and in the ark his testimony, 

" The records of his covenant; over these 
“ A mercy-seat of gold, between the wings 

Of two bright Cherubim : before him burn 
" Seven lamps, as in a zodiac representing 
“ The heavenly fires ; * over the tent a cloud 
“ Shall rest by day, a fiery gleam by night,’ 

“ Save when they journey : * and at length they come, 
“ Conducted by his angel, to the land 
“ Promis'd to Abraham and his seed. The rest 
“ Were long to tell ; how many battles fought ; 

“ How many kings destroy'd, and kingdoms won ; 

“ Or how the sun shall in mid heaven stand still 
" A day entire, and night’s due course adjourn, 

“ Man's voice commanding, ‘ Sun, in Gibeon stand, 

“ ‘ And thou, moon, in the vale of Aialon, 

“ ‘ Till Israel overcome ! ’ so call the third 
“ From Abraham, son of Isaac; and from him 
" His whole descent, who thus shall Canaan win." 

Here Adam interpos'd : 

“ 0 sent from Heaven, 

" Enlight'ner of my darkness! gracious things 
“ Thou hast reveal’d ; those chiefly, which concern 
“ Just Abraham and his seed ; now first 1 find 
an “ Mine eyes true-op’ning, and my heart much eas’d,* 


I S«« Heb. ix. 19, 34. — U.) 

* See AcU HI. 33, 24.—{jV.) 

• Millon probably borrowed this from Josephus, Anliq. b. Hi. c. 8, 7, *nd de Bel. Jud, 
b. ▼. c. 5 , who says ibal Ihe seven lamps rcpresenied ihc seven planets, and that J*' 
fore the lamps stood slopewise, to express, as it were, ibe obliquity oriht sodiac.-K^-} 

^ Soe Eiod. xl. X4 ; xiU. 3t.— ^R.) 

8 (rOD. Hi. 8.— (jy.) . 
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“ Erewhilc perplex’d with IhoughU, what would become 
“ or me and all mankind ; but now 1 see 
“ His day in whom all nations shall be blest ; ‘ 

“ Favour unmerited by me, who sought 
“ Forbidden knowledge by forbidden means. 

“ This yet I apprehend not, why to those 
‘ Among whom God will deign to dwell on earth, 

“ So many and so various laws are given : * 

“ So many laws argue so many sins 
“ Among them ; how can God with such reside? ” 

To w hom thus Michael : 

“ Doubt not but that sin 
“ Will reign among them, as of thee begot ; » 

“ And therefore was law given them, to evince 
“ Their natural pravity, by stirring up 
“ Sin against law to Tight; that when they see 
“ Law can discover sin, but not remove, 

* Save by those shadowy expiations weak, 

*' The blood of bulls and goats, they may conclude 
“ Some blood more precious must be paid for man — 

“ Just for unjust; that, in such righteousness 
“ To them by faith imputed, they may find 
JustiTication towards God, and peace 
“ Of conscience, which the law by ceremonies 
“ Cannot appease ; nor man the moral part 
“ Perform, and not performing, cannot live. 

“ So law appears imperfect ; and but given 
" With purpose to resign them, in fuli time, 

“ Up to a better covenant ; disciplin'd 
“ From shadowy types to truths — from flesh to spirit — • 
“ From imposition of strict laws, to free 
“ Acceptance of large grace — from servile fear 
“ To filial — works of law to works of faith. 

“ And therefore shall not Moses, though of God 
“ Highly belov'd, being but the minister 
“ Of law, his people into Canaan lead ; ; ' 


1 John viii. S6.— C^O 

* Newion shows that these lines are a condensation of many precepts and declara* 
(ions in St. Paul’s Epistles* especially to the Hebrews* Galatians* and Romans. He says* 
it is really wonderful how he could comprise so much divinity in so few words* and at 
the same time express it with so much strength and perspicuity. Compare Gal. iii. ti, 
(2, 19, 23; Gal. Iv. 7; Rom. ill. 20; iv. 22—24; Y. I ; tii. T, 8; Yiii. IS; Ueb. Vti. 18, 19; 
X. 1*4*5; ix. 13, M. 

8 See Deui. xxxiv. Josh. i. Moses died on Mount Nebo* in the land of Moab* from 
whence he had the prospect of the promised land; but not the honour of leading the 
Israelites to possess it, which was reserved for Joshua.— (^V.) The bisloral cause of bis 
exclusion from it was, that when God suggested to him to strike the rock with bis wand 
in order to open a fountain of water for the thirsting Israelites* he, as if doubting the 
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“ But Joshua, whom Ihc Gcnlilcs Jesus call, 

“ His name and oflTicc bearing, who shall quell 
“ The adversary-serpent, and bring back, 

“ Through the world's wilderness, long wander’d man 
“ Safe to eternal Paradise of rest. 

“ Meanwhile they, in their earthly Canaan plac’d, 

“ Long time shall dwell and prosper, but when' sins 
“ National interrupt tlicir public peace, 

" Provoking God to raise them enemies ; 

“ From w hom as oft he saves them penitent, 

“ By judges first, then under kings ; of WJhom 
“ The second, both for piety renown’d 
“ And puissant deeds,’ a promise shall receive 
“ Irrevocable, that liis regal throne 
“ For ever shall endure ; the like shall sing 
“ All prophecy, that of the royal stock 
“ Of David [so I name this king) shall rise 
“ A son — the woman’s seed to thee foretold — 

“ Foretold to Abraham, as in w hom shall trust 
“ All nations; and to kings foretold, of kings 
“ The last ; for of his reign shall be no end. 

‘ ‘ But first, a long succession must ensue : 

“ And his next son, for wealth and wisdom fam'd, 

“ The clouded ark of God, till then in tents 
“ 'Wand’ring, shall in a glorious temple enshrine. 

“ Such follow him as shall be register’d, 

“ Part good, part bad ; of bad the longer scroll ; 

“ Whose foul idolatries, and other faults, 

“ Heap'd to the popular sum, will so incense 
“ God, as to leave them, and expose their land, 

“ Their city, his temple, and his holy ark, 

“ With all his sacred things, a scorn and prey 
“ To that proud city, whose high walls thou saw’st’ 

]«i “ Left in confusion — Babylon thence call’d. 


rfficacy of the divine injunction, repeated (he stroke. Numb. xx. and xxvii. But Milton 
treating the histori as ixpical, rcpresoiils Moses as debarred b) reason of the iiiipvrree- 
lion of hii hiiiuaii nature, and not rroin uny particular act, from the privilege of leading 
the chosen race to the buppy promised land. Jesus is called Joshua, AcU vii. aud 
Ucb. iv. 8. The names are the same in Hebrew and Greek. 

1 y. tf. Except ( or unie>s) when. 

i Here and in the next eight lines the commentators say Milion has digested ibe sab* 
stance of the folio vt mg texts of Scripture. Gen. iii. i5 ; xxii-is ; ‘i Sam. vii. i6 ; Psairn 
lixxiX. 31—3S ; J»aiah xi. ID; Luke i. 32, 33.** //., A.) 

3 U IS not slated that he sate them; he only heard a part of (he angel's narra/i<m. 
lie could not see Abraham. 128,; though he saw plare.w, (i ( 2 , i58.) Abraham had not 
then exi»lcd, but those places had ; whereas Babylon was not built for many years after. 
Wc must not therefore understand Uie expression literally ; for verbs of teeing are often 
•xlcnded beyond the bare act, and are applied to other senses and other faculties uf the 
mind.— 'See A.) 

t 
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“ There in captirity lie lets them dwell 
" The space of seventy years ; then brings them back, 

“ Remembering mercy, and his covenant sworn 
“ To David,' ’stablishedasthedaysorheav’n. 

“ Return'd from Baby lon by leave of kings 
“ Their lords, whom God dispos'd, the house of God 
“ They 11 rst re-edify;’ and for a while 
“ In mean estate live moderate, till, grown 
“ In wealth and multitude, factious they grow. 

“ But llrst among the priests dissension springs — 

“ Men who attend the altar, and should most 
“ Endeavour peace : their strife pollution brings 
Upon the temple itself ; at last they seize 
“ The sceptre, and regard not David's sons;'* 

“ Then lose it to a stranger, that tlin true 
“ Anointed king Messiah might be born 
“ Barr'd of his right : yet at his birth a star, 

“ Unseen before in heaven, proclaims him come; 

“ And guides the eastern sages, who inquire 
“ His place, to offer incense, myrrh, and gold : 

“ His place of birth a solemn ‘ angel tells 
“ To simple shepherds, keeping watch by night ; 

“ They gladly thither haste, and by a quire 
“ Of squadron'd angels hear his carol sung. 

“ A virgin is his mother ; but his sire ■ 

“ The Power of the Most High : he shall ascend 
“ The throne hereditary, and bound his reign 
“ With earth’s wide bounds, his glory with the heavens I”* 
He ceas'd, discerning Adam w ith such joy 
Surcharg’d, as had like grief been dew’d in tears. 

Without the vent of words ; with tiiese he breath’d : 

“ 0 prophet of glad tidings, finisher 
“ Of utmost hope ! now clear I understand 
“ (What oft my steadiest thoughts have search’d in vain) 


« J«r. xjxiii. 20iPs*lm IxniJ. 39.— ;r.) ■ 

• See the Orsl book of Esdros for on iccuiinl of llic resforttion of flic temple offer the 
wvenir jeoro' Babjloniih coptivitj'. 

• If waJ chieny through the coritestj of J.uon and MenelaBi, high priests, that the 
temple was polluted by Antioehus Epiphanes.f see 2 Maccah. v. and_Prtdtaus.) They 
Seiie the sceptre.'* Aristoholus, eldest son of ilyreanus the high priest, was the first 
who assumed the title of king after the Italij lonish captivity ; before Christ iii7. “ He- 
lard not David's sons.” None of that family having had the government since Zerub- 
babel. “Then lose it to a stranger.” To Herod, who was on Iduiuaian, in whose reign 
Christ was born. See Josephus and Pridcaui.— -V.) 

• As if sent on a solemn embassy.— (W.) 

a Ea. I. 287 ...... , 

“ Imperloni oceaoo, fsDiadi qwi lanaloat astrSa. -K"-) 

gee Psalm ii. 8; Isaiah ii. T.—'JI; CpI-) 
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" Wliy our great Expectation sliould be call’d 
“ The seed of woman.’ Virgin mother, hail I 
“ High in the love of heaven 1 Yet from my loins ' 

•' Thou shalt proceed, and from thy womb the Son 
“ Of God Most High ; so God with man unites. 

“ Needs must the serpent now his capital bruise * 

“ Expect with mortal pain; say, where and when 
“ Their fight — what stroke shall bruise the victor's heel?” 

To whom thus Michael : 

“ Dream not of their fight 
“ As of a duel, or the local wounds 
“ Of head or heel : not therefore joins the Son 
“ Manhood to godhead, with more strcnglli to foil 
“ Thy enemy ; nor so is overcome 
“ Satan, whose fall from 'heaven (a deadlier bruise) 

“ Disabled not to give thee thy death's wound 
“ Which he, who comes thy Saviour, shall recure,* 

“ Not by destroying Satan, but his works 
“ In thee and in thy seed : ‘ nor can this be 
“ But by fulfilling that which thou didst want — 

“ Obedience to the law of God, impos'd 
“ On penalty of death, and sulTring death — 

“ The penalty of thy transgression due, 

“ And due to theirs which out of thine will grow : 

•' So only can high justice rest appaid.* 

“ The law of God exact he shall fullil 
“ Both by obedience, and by love ; ’’ though Iov« 

“ Alone fulfil the law ; thy punishment 
*' He shall endure, by coming in the fiesh 
“ To a reproachful life, and cursed death ; 

** Proclaiming life to all who shall believe 
“ In his redemption ; and that his obedience, 

” Imputed, becomes theirs by faith; his merits 
410 “ To save them," not their own (though legal) works. 


i Lake i. 

t **CapUar' ii here uted in theLttin seme, from eaput the bead, 
t A comma placed arier Ibe word disabled/' in Todd’s and other editions, renders 
the passage quite incomprehensible. Hut remove the comma, and the passage will be 
quite plain. ** Whose fall from heaven did not disable him from giving Adam his death’s 
wound.** 

* nemedy. v 

s Sec 1 John hi. 

< Saliiilicd, repaid. 

So Uom. \iii. io.—'ff.) 

* * This passage has puzzled the commentators. Hcntley proposes to read “do s.nc 

them.” Pearce says “ the only sense I can make of it is this, * which redrmpfion and 
obedience arc Au merits U> save them, and not their own works, ihouKh legal ones, and 
coDformable to the law/" Newton says the verb “believe" governs the rest of the sen- 
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“ For this he shall live hated ; be blasphem'd ; 

“ Seiz'd on by force; judg’d, and to death condemn'd — 

“ A shameful and accurs'd! nail'd to the cross 
“ By his own nation ; slain for bringing life ; 

“ Hut to the cross he nails thy enemies — ‘ 

“ The law that is against thee, and the sins 
“ Of ali mankind with him there crucified, 

“ Never to hurt them more who rightiy trust 
" In this his satisfaction. So he dies, 

“ But soon revives; death over him no power 
“ Shall long usurp : “ ere the third dawning light 
“ lleturn, the stars of morn shall see him rise 
“ Out of his grave, fresh as the daw ning light, 

“ 'I'he ransom paid, which man ffom death redeems, 

“ His death for man — as many as offer’d life 
“ .Neglect not, and the benefit embrace 
“ By faith not void of works. This god-like act 
“ Annuls thy doom, the death thou shouldst have died, 

“ In sin for ever lost from life: this act 
“ Shall bruise the head of Satan, crush his strength, 

“ Defeating sin and death, his two main arms ; ^ 

“ And fix far deeper in his head their stings - ■J?" 

“ Than temporal death shall bruise the victor's heel, 

“ Or'theirs whom he redeems — a death, like sleep—* , 

“ A gentle wafting to immortal life : . 

“ Nor after resurrection shall he stay ; r 

“ Longer on earth, than certain times to appear 
“ To his disciples, men who in his life 
“ Still follow'd him ; to them shall leave in charge 
“ To teach all nations what of him they team’d, 

“ And his salvation, them who shall believe 
“ Baptizing in the profiuent stream — the sign 
“ Of washing them from guilt of sin to life 
Pure, and in mind prepared, ifsobefhl, 

“ For death, like that which the Redeemer died. 

“ All nations they shall teach ; for, from that day, 

447 “ Not only to the sons of Abraham’s loins 


tence, ** procU'im^ng life to all who shall beliere in his redemption ; and shall believe 
that his obedience, imputed, becomes theirs by faith; and shall believe his merits to 
save tbeiD, not their own, though legal works/' Another critic, of no small note, though 
anonymous, in the Gentleman’s Magazine, vot. xlviii. p- 406, proposes to read merits " 
with an elision. Merit’s," t. c. Ais mm*/ u to or must) save them No doubt there are 
many instances of this elision and mode of writing in all poetry. But is it called for beref 
t Alluding to Col. ii. !4.— ,jY.) 

* Horn. Vi. 9; Rev. i. is. — T.) 

* **Sleep” implies that we shall awake, ^‘death"lhat we shall rise again to life. In 
some late editions the compound “ dealbliko’' was improperly introduced.— (F.) 

Si 
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“ Salvation shall be preach'd,' but to the sons 
“ Of Abraham’s faith, wherever through the world : 

“ So in his seed all nations shall be blest. 

“ Then to the heaven of heavens he shall ascend 
“ With victory, triumphing through the air 
“ Over his foes and thine; there shall surprise 
“ The serpent, prince of air, and drag in chains 
“ Through all his realm, and there confounded Icavo ; 

“ Then enter into glory, and resume 
“ His seat at God’s right hand,' exalted high 
“ Above all names in heaven ; and thence shall come, 

“ When this world’s dissolution shall be ripe, 

“ With glory and power to judge both quick and dead — 

" To judge th’ unl^aithful dead, but to reward 
“ His faithful, and receive them into bliss, 

“ Whether in heaven, or earth ; for then the earth 
“ Shall all be Paradise, far happier place 
“ Than this of Eden, and far happier days! " 

So spake th' archangel Michael ; then paus’d. 

As at the world's great period : and our sire. 

Replete w ith joy and wonder, thus replied ; 

“ 0 Goodness infinite. Goodness immense! 

“ That all this good of evil shall produce, 

“ And evil turn to good ; more wonderful 

Than that which by creation first brought forth 
“ Light out of darkness ! Full of doubt I stand, 

“ Whether I should repent me now of sin, 

“ By me done, and occasion’d ; or rejoice 
“ Much more, that much more good thereof shall spring — ' 
“,To God more glory — more good-will to men 
“ From God ; and over wrath grace shall abound. 

“ But say, if our Deliv’rer up to heaven 
“ Must' re-ascend, what will betide the few 
" His faithful, left among th’ unfaithful herd, 

“ The enemies of truth ? Who then shall guide 
“ His people? who defend? Will they not deal 
“ Worse with his followers, than with him they dealt?” 

“Be sure they will,” said th’ angel; “but from heaven 
“ He to his own a Comforter will send, 

“ The promise of the Father, who shall dwell 
4M “ His Spirit within them ; ' and the law of faith. 


* Gal. iii. 7; Rom. iv. i6.— (T*) 

* Eph. i. 20.—;//.) 

* 2 Cor. IV. 15; Rom. v. 20 .— ,r.) 

^ There Umuch unnecessary criticism on iheae words. U is a classical structure and 
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“ Working through love, upon their hearts shall write, 

“ To guide them in all truth ; and also arm 
“ With spiritual armour, able to resist 
“ Satan’s assaults, and quench his flery darts ; 

“ What man can do against them, not afraid, 

“ Though to the death ; ' against such cruelties 
“ With inward consolations recompens’d, 

“ And oft supported so as shall amaze 
“ Their proudest persecutors; for the Spirit, 

“ Pour’d first on his apostles,’ whom he sends 
“ To evangelize the nations, then on all 
“ Baptiz’d, shall them with wondrous gifts endue 
“ To speak all tongues, and do all miracles, 

“ As did their Lord before them. Thus they win 
“ Great numbers of each nation to receive 
“ With joy the tidings brought from heaven : at length, 
“ Their ministry perform’d, and race well run, 

“ Their doctrine and their story written left, 

“ They die : but in their room, as they forewarn, 

“ Wolves shall succeed for teachers ’ — grievous wolves I 
“ Who all the sacred mysteries of heaven 
“ To their own vile advantages shall turn 
“ Of lucre and ambition ; and the truth 
“ With superstitions and traditions taint, 

“ Left only in those written records pure, 

“ Thought not but by the Spirit understood. 

“ Then shall they seek to avail themselves of names, 

“ Places, and titles, and with these to Join 
“ Secular' power ; though feigning still to act 
“ By spiritual ; to themselves appropriating 
“ The Spirit of God, promis’d alike, and given 
“ To all believers ; and, from that pretence, 

“ Spiritual laws by carnal power shall force 
“ On every conscience — laws which none shall find 
“ Left them enroll’d, or what the Spirit within 
“ Shall on the heart engrave.* What will they then, 
tK “ But force the Spirit of Grace itself, and bind 


mode of eipression. ** Who shall dwell in spiriV* or as (o Ins spirit ,* jcxrx, or it€%uh- 
dum, the spirit ; or who, «. e. the spirit, shall dwell. Some comrocnUiors, however, tay 
‘^dweir* here means, caute to dwell. 

1 /. e. Not afraid of man even thoogh he persecute them to death. See Psalm Ivi. il. 

-<JV0 

t See AcU ii. 4; Mark xvi. 

> See Acts XI. 29.— (iV.) * 

t t. €. Laws which are not conformable to the records of revealed religion, or the 
emotions of natural religion.— y//.) 
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“ His consort Liberty ? ' wbat, but unbuild 
“ His living temples,* built b) faith to stand, 

“ Their own faith, not another’s ? for, on earth, 

“ Who against faith and conscience can be heard 
“Infallible? Yet many will presume: 

“ Whence heavy persecution shall arise 
“ On all, who in the worship persevere 
“ Of spirit and truth : the rest (far greater part) 

“ Will deem in outward rites and specious forms 
“ Religion satisfled ; truth shall retire 
“ Restruck with sland'rous darts, and works of faith 
“ Rarely be found. So shall the world go on, 

“ To good malignant, to bad men benign ; 

“ Under her own weight groaning ; till the day 
“ Appear of respiration ’ to the just, 

“ And vengeance to the wicked, at return 
“ Of him so lately promis’d to thy aid, 

“ The woman’s Seed ; obscurely then foretold ; 

“ Now amplier known thy Saviour and thy Lord ; 

“ Last, in the clouds, from heaven to be reveal’d 
“ In glory of the Father, to dissolve 
“ Satan, with his perverted world ; then raise 
“ From the conllagrant mass, purg’d and refin’d, 

“ New heavens, new earth, ‘ ages of endless date, 

“ Founded in righteousness, and peace, and love ; 

“ To bring forth fruits, joy, and eternal bliss! ” 

He ended ; and thus Adam last replied : 

*' How soon hath thy prediction, seer blest, 

“ Measur'd this transient world the race of time, 

“ Till time stand fix’d 1 Beyond is all abyss — 

“ Eternity, whose end no eye can reach. 

“ Greatly instructed I shall hence depart ; 

“ Greatly in peace of thought ; and have my fill 
“ Of knowledge — w hat this vessel can contain ; 

“ Beyond which was my folly to aspire. 

“ Henceforth I learn, that to obey is best, 

“ And love with fear the only God — to walk 
As in his presence — ever to observe 
ut “ His providence ; and on him sole depend. 


* So 3 Cor. iii. iT.— %V.^ 

* CbrisUans arc called (he icroples ol God, i Cor. iii. i6, 17. — {N,) 

* ** Respiration." Acts iii. 

^ Tbe notion of a new lie.-iven and earth springing froro the ruins of this world at iU 
dissolution, Milton has often broached in this poem, iii. 333; x. 638; xi. 9oo. It is 
also the opinion of some of the most orthodox divines, and of ibe most contemplativo 
and Warned. (See JV.) 
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“ Merciful over all his works, with good 
“ Still overcoming evil, and by small 
“ Accomplishing great things — by things deem'd weak 
“ Subverting worldly strong,' and worldly wise 
“ By simply meek ; that sulT'ring for truth’s sake 
“ Is fortitude to highest victory ; 

“ And, to the faithful, death the gate of life ; 

“ Taught this by his example, whom I now 
“ Acknowledge my Redeemer ever blest 1 ” 

To whom thus also th’ angel last replied : 

“ This having learn'd, thou hast attain’d the sum 
“ Of wisdom ; hope no higher, though all the stars ' 

“ Thou knew’stby name, and all the ethereal Powers, 

“ All secrets of the deep, all Nature’s works, 

“ Or works of God in heaven, air, earth, or sea, 

“ And all the riches of this world enjoy’dst, % 

“ And all the rule, one empire ; only add 
“ Deeds to thy knowledge answerable ; add faith ; 

“ Add virtue, patience, temperance ; add love, 

“ By name to come call’d charity,* the soul 
“ Of all the rest : then wilt thou not be loth 
“ To leave this Paradise, but shall possess 
“ A paradise within thee, happier far. 

" Let us descend now therefore from this top 
“ Of speculation ; * for the hour precise 
“ Exacts our parting hence : and see ! the guards, 

“ By me encamp’d on yonder hill, expect 
“ Their motion ; at whose front a flaming sword, 

“ In signal of remove, waves fiercely round. 

“ We may no longer stay : go, waken Eve ; 

“ Her also I with gentle dreams have calm’d 
“ Portending good, and all her spirits compos’d 
“ To meek submission : thou, at season fit, 

“ Let her with thee partake what thou hast heard ; 

“ Chiefly, what may concern her faith to know, 

“ The great deliv’rance by her seed to come 
“ ( For by the woman’s seed ) on all mankind ; 

“ That ye may live, which will be many days, 

“ Both in one faith unanimous, though sad 
“ (With cause ! ) for evils past; yet much more cheer’d 
“ With meditation on the happy end.” 
cot He ended ; and they both descend the hill : 


I 1 Cor. 1. 7-1.— (K.) 

» Tliit it taken Trom St. Paal’i noble detcriplian of chariljr, | Cor. liii. 
> “Speculation,” from tpetula, a walch-tover. 
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Descended, Adam to the bower, where Eve 
Lay sleeping, ran before ; but found her wak’d : 

And thus with words not sad she him receiv'd : 

“ Whence thou return 'st, and whither wcnt'st, I know ; 
“ For God is also in sleep ; ' and dreams advise, 

‘ Which he hath sent propitious, some great good 
“ Presaging, since with sorrow and heart's distress 
“ Wearied I fell asleep : but now lead on : 

“ In me Ls no delay : ’ wilh thee to go, 

“Is to stay here; without thee here to slay, 

“ Is to go hence unwilling : thou to me 
“ Art all things under heaven, all places thou, 

“ Who for my wilful crime art banish'd hence. 

“ This further consolation yet secure 
“ I carry hence, though all by me is lost, 

“ (Such favour I unworthy am vouchsaPd,) — 

“ By me the promis’d seed shall .all restore.” 

So spake our mother Eve : and Adam hoard 
• Well pleas'd, but answer’d not : for now, too high 
Th’ archangel stood ; and from the other hill 
To their fix’d station, all in bright array. 

The Cherubim descended, on the ground 
Gliding meteorous; as evening mist 
Ris’n from a river o'er the marish’ glides. 

And gathers ground fast at the labourer’s heel 
Homeward returning. High in front advanc'd. 

The brandish’d sword of God before them blaz'd. 

Fierce as a comet ; which with torrid heat. 

And vapour as the Libyan air adust, ^ 

Began to parch that temp'rate clime: whereat 
In either hand the hast'ning angel caught 
Our lingering parents, and to the eastern gate 
Led them direct, and dow n the cliff as fast 
To the subjected plain ; ‘ then disappear'd. 

They, looking back, all the eastern side beheld 
HI Of Paradise, so late their happy scat. 


1 II. I«>:— 

K*t T* tf A<c$ Vnvj- 
t ** In me mom non cril ulla." Eoi. iii. 59 .— (jV.) 

s An old word for martky from mariseuiy as ruthet commonly irrow ibere. 

* Hor. Epod. iii. 15 : — 

" Nec UqIus unquam •iderooi lostdll vapor 
Siticolooe ApuUB.^<-'(fl ) 

k Compum iubjectumy the plain below. Suhjeti and ** $ubj9clcd’* so used in the 
bell old English poets. 
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Wav'd over by that flaming brand;' the gate 
With dreadful faces throng’d, and fiery arms. 

Some natural tears they dropp'd, but wip'd them scon. 
The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 

They, hand in hand, with wand'ring sleps and slow. 
Through Eden took their solitary way.’ 


^ ** iirand " an otd word for sword. Salanus Weslmannus, in his dissertation eii> 
tilled, Gladius Scjlhicus, pp. 6, 7, observes, that the ancients formed their swords in 
ImiUlton of naming Ore; and thus from ** brand,** a sword, came our English phrase, to 
**brandish a sword,** giadium slriclum vibrando corruscarc facere. — 7'., Wart.) 

* The passage has been the subject of much dispute. Pearce's explanation of the text 
is quite satisfactory. Though they were under the general guidanre of Providence to 
keep them safe, yet their steps were ** wandering,” as they did not know any pariieular 
way lo take ; and though they obeyed the divine command, yel th&ir steps were ** slow** 
when they were quilling ibe boundaries of Paradise, on which they ofien looked hack; 
and their way was now in reality solitary,** for though their walks in Paradise were 
aoliiary in some measure, yet /Acre they had /'ami/tar and cheering objecis; not so in 
their dismal Journey to the outer world, which was strange to them, and comparatively 
desert, jkddison thinks the poem, from Uic want of sulhcient dignity in the last two 
lines, would better end with the two preceding, *Uhc world,** etc. 1 fuMy agree with 
these who would retain these last lines, as conveying a melancholy picture, quite in 
character with the condition of Adam and Eve, but would transpose them, and thus leave 
on the reader's mind the cheering persuasion that in their affliction, ** Pro'tidtnee '* rai 
**fAetr piHde.** 
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Aaron and Moses, tbeir mission, tii. i70. 

Ahnriiii, i. D)8. 

Aba.ssin. Tv. •,»80. 

Abitaiiu, K 46:^. 

Abdic'l . a seraph'' opposes Saian, elr. v. 
80.1. Iteply lo his anstvcr, 87T. His li<- 
deiily, cic. 8y0. Relreat from Salan’s 
part), «i. I. S»litti(|ny on view oUitiii, 
IH. Speech, I JO. Reply, I7i. Kricoun> 
(^him, ISO. ~Vgnqmsl>e$~Aricl, Arior, 
and Raniiel, 369. 

Abel and Cain, xt. 439. 

Abjure, viii. 460. 

Abuminalions, T 380. 

Abraharn, xii. il3, 440. 

Abrupt, ii. 409. 

Abstract, vlii. 462. 

Acanthus, ir, 686. 

Accaron, h 466. 

Acheron, ii. 570. 

Actual, X. S87. 

Adam and Eve, described Kenerally, ir. 
288 ; particularly, 298. Their innocence, 
7T7749J, 738; v. 207503 ; viM. 510, 
fi^ocRncK.) Orison, i». 720; r. t.'is. 
Entertain the aneel naphacl, 3i3, 39i. 
Their nuptial bed, ir. 708. Nuptials, 
Till. sio. Parting preceding the temp* 
tation. is. 385. Mhaviour after, ioo4. 
Nakeo, losi. Reproach each other, 
J187. Hide themselves from God, X. 97. 
Appearanco before him, I09. Repen- 
lence, I098. Expulsion from Paradise, 
xii. 625, (vide SiMiLRs.) 

Adam, bis discourse with Eve on the pro- 
hibition of the tree of knowledge, ir. 
411. To her at night, 610. Answer to 
her question about the nightly lumina- 
ries, 660. Viewing her sleeping, v. 8, 
Answer to her relating her dream, 9T7 
To her weeping, 1 29. Discourse wnB 
the angel, 460 Continued on rarious 
subjects to, riii. 65i,(ride Raphaf. 1 ..) 
His creation and dominion, etc. ix. 524. 
Prohibited the tree of knowledge, vii. 
S42 ; riii. 332. Account of himself, etc. 
on his creation, 253; of his first riew of 
the Dirine Presence, etc. 3ii. Speech 
to God, 857. Reply lo God's answer, 
379. Sleep on the formation of Eve de- 
v^Hbed, 451. His first view of her, 46i. 
Passion for her, 52i. Discourse with 
Eve preening the temptation, etc. ix. 

- 205—384. Fears in her absence. 838. 
Meets her returning with the forbidden 
fruit, 847. Soliloquy, 896. Resolves to 
die with her, 907. l^is the forbidden 


fruit, 996. Incites her lo carnal friii- 
tiOM, ( the first ctlVct of it,) toi i, lOiO; 
the place, etc. described, 1037. Afler- 
specclics to her. mx>7. ii 32. ii62. An* 
sv.ers to Gud'i the Son ), calling him lo 
Jiidgiiicfil, X. 1 1 .*», 121. The sememe 
pronounced on him, i97. Solilo<|uy 
thereon, 720; conliiiuedr~854. Rcpul- 
sory speech lo Eve, 866. Relents 
towards her, 937. Resolves on submis- 
sion lo God's will, 1028. Speech to 
Eve (on the enicacy of praver, clc.t, xl. 
140. On the omens preceifing their ex- 
pulsion, 19.1. On the view of Michael 
approaching, 226. Behaviour on receiv- 
ing the message, 263. Speech lo Mi- 
chael thereon, 29). Hesignation, 370. 
Discourse with MTHiacI, discovering~To 
him in vision what should happen in lb« 
world till the Rood, 450—867. Dis- 
course with him, relating what should 
happen lo the general resurrection, xii, 
61—551. General reply to him, (reso- 
lutions of future obedience, etc.' 552, 
(vide Eve. Michael. Raphael. Similes.) 

Address, v. 868. 

Adonis, i. 450 ; it. 440. 

Adria, [.“520. 

Adusi, xii. 635. 

Aegean, i. 746. 

iElna, i.~ 233; iii. 470. 

Afer, X. 702. 

Affable, vii. 41. 

AnToiit, i\ 39 j. 

Agra, xi. 391. 

Ahaz, i. 472. 

Ajalon, xii. 266. 

Aimed, vi. 3T7^ 

Air, first clouded on Adam's fall, xi. i82. 

Alabaster, ir. 544. 

Aladule, X. 435. 

Alcairo, i. 7S0. 

Alchemist, v. 440. 

Alchemy, li. SI7. 

Alcides,ii. 542. 

Alrinous, V. 34t ; ix. 441. 

AI6ian, vii. is. 

Altcrn, vii. fis. 

Amalthea, tv. 278. 

Amaranl, iii. 352. 

Ambition censured, ii. 482; iv. 86. 

Amerced, T 609. 

Amiral, h 29i. 

Amphisbiena, x. 52 1. 

Anarch, ii. 988. 

Andromeda, iii. 559. 

Angels ( criestial ' obey God of choice, v. 
535. Iiiibailled against Satan, vi. is. 
Their march, t. ^ Eng.igemeni, vE 
202. Retreat, 597. Renew the fight. 
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634. Their song on the creolion» vii. 
ISO, 25*J, 557, t*0'2. On ils dlSSo)uli(M), 
xTJli. Guardiflns of Poradise elc. iv. 
778, 782, «ii, «77; V. 287. Reascenl lo 
heaven on Adam's faHTTTi?. Appoitil' 
ed 10 cupel Adam, etc. from Paradise, 
11 . ri7. Desccnl there, vii. 2o8. Post 
assigned, viii. 220. March possessing 
H, eic. xii. 62 b, leufe God the KATiien 
and Sox. Similes.) Guardians of man* 
kind, ix. 152. 

Aosels, (fallen,) their afler^slate^ t. . 50 , 
Nuiiiher-S, 331 ; V. 743. VaftOUl 
pursuits, elc. ii. Loss supplied by 
inan'screation. ill- 677. Expulsion from 
heaven, 831—877. Transformed lo ser- 
pents, X. 519 . (eideSATAX. Similes.) 

Angola, li. 4oi. 

Antarctic, ix. 79. 

Aonian, l i S. 

Apocalypse, iv. 2 . 

Apostles, Iheir mission, etc. xii. 439. Gift 
of the Holy Ghost, 497. Successors, 
508. 

Appuid, xii. 401. 

Arabv, iv. |63. 

Arrliitnve, r 7|5. 

Arctic, li. 410. 

Ark described, xi. 728, {tide Noah.) 

Ark of the covenant, xii. 249. 

Ashtaroth, i. 422. 

Asmodeiis, or Asmodai, iv. l68. 

Asphaltic, K 4l 1 . 

Astonied, or astonished, ix. 890. 

Athens, ix. 671. 

Atlas, iv. 987. 

Atrophy^ xi. 486. 

Attune, IV. 265. 

Azaxel, L 534. 

Azores, tv. 592. 

Azotus, L 464. 

B. 

Baalim, i. 422. 

Babel, etc. xii. 38. Confusion of Ian- 
guages there, 487~ 

Bacchus, iv. 279. 

Backside, iii.'TIR. 

Baptism, xii. 442. 

Barbaric, ii. 4. 

Barca, ii. 9047 

Battailous, vi. ^ 

RalUe of the Angels, vi. 202—877. 

Beasts, vii. 453. 

Beelzebub, I. 79. 128 , 2^ ii. ^ ^ 

115 , 

Behemoth, vii. 47i. 

Belial, i. 290; ii. 108 , U9 ; vi. 620. 

Beilero^on, vii. T?T 

Betlona, li. 922. 

Bengala, ii. 638. 

BervI, VI. 756. 

BicKeririK, vi. 766. 

Birds, vii. 417. 

Bizance, xi. 395. 

Boreas, x. 690. 

Itesphorus, n. 1018 . 

Bridge from hell-gates lo the world over 
Chaos, ihe work, etc. described, x. 293. 

Brigades, ii. 532. 

Briiided, vii. 466. 

Broldcred, iv. 702. 

Buslris, i. 307. 

C. 

Cadmus, ix. so6. 

C«cias, X. 609. 


Cain and Abcl^xi. 429. 

Caravan, vii. 428. 

Car**er, L 7t»6 ; vl. 756. 

^sius, ii 593. 

Cassia, v. 293. 

Catarrhs, xi. 483. 

Causey, x. 4i.5. 

Centaur, x. 328. 

(ieiuric, viiiTTT. 

Cerastes, x. S'55’. 

Cham's story, xii. 807. 

Chance, ii. 909. 

Chaus, li. 890; vii. 2i0; ii. 9S9. Answer 
(0 iiaian's speecbTWs. Bounds sinco 
the angel's fall, 998. State before it, 
V. 577 . 

Charity, its praises, etc. xii. 576—587. 
Cbarieinagne, L 586. 

Charybdis, ii. 1020. 

Chemic, iii. 609. 

Chersonese, xi. 392. 

Cherubim, (ride A.vgbls.) 

Chrysolite, lii. 596. 

Clang, vii. 422; xi. 83$. 

Cleombroliis, lii. 473. 

Colure, it. 66. 

Conglobed, vii. 239. 

Conjugal love, eicrir. 750. 765 . Consisit 
in reason, viil. 586. Detined, 589; xii. 
6l5; ix. 357. 

Coniugal olJ^ienee, elc. iv. 635. 

Conjugal union, viti. 494 ; ix. 955. 
Conscience, iii. 194 ; Iv. 28 ; x. 842 ; xii. 
515, 529. 

Constellations, their appearances, motion, 
etc. iii. 577. 

C.ontracl«on, vi. $97. 

Cowls, ill. 490. 

Creation, the unirei'sal, described, iii. 70S ; 
vil. 221 . 

Creatures, iv. 340;. viii. 369; x. TOT; xi. 

733. 

Crocodile, vii. 474. 

Crocus, iv. 701. 

Cronian, x. 290. 

Cyclades, v.~ ^. 

Cycle, viii. sr 
Cyrene, ii. 904. 


D. 

Dagon, L 457. 

Damasked, iv. 334. 

Dam, ix. 6i2. 

Damiala, ii. 593. 

Damned, ii. S96. 

Damp, XI. 544. 

Danaw, i. 353. 

Daphne, Tv. 273. 

David, his throne why elernal, xii. 320. 
Day and night in heaven, vi. 4. 

Death and sin, ii. 648; x. 247, 262, 526, 
410, 585, 610, \rid$ SlMlLEsT^ 

Death described, ii. 666, 688, 727, 777; 

X. 264, 596, (etJa SiMILF.s.) 
Deainrnalural, xi. 466—493, 469 ; xii. 425 
— 434, 571. 

Death, eternal, x. 808. ^ 

Deluge, universal, {tide Noah.) 
Dcraogorgon, ii. 965. 

Descant, iv. 603. 

Despair, iv. io8. 

Devils, why excluded from grace, ii*. 129. 
Discord, ii. 496, etc. ; x. 707. 

Dipsas. X. 526. 

Dominion, xii. 64. 

Dreams, etc. ivTTW ; ▼. iiO; iii« 6ii. 
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Fagte, Tt. . ... 

EaHh. ils general creolion described, iii. 
715; vii. 231 ; v. bU ; vii. 276, 3l3 ; H. 
99 . Tlic"c^ire of Uie creaTTonTT^ 
ITcsiruclioii by Noah’s flood described, 
xi. 743. Reslilulion afier il, xii. 852, 
An universal Paradise al the Messiah’s 
coming lojudgnienl, 463, (eide World.) 
Eden, the couulrj bounded, iv. 2i0, (tide 
Paradise.) ..... 

Egvpi, the plagues of il described, xil. 


Elements, etc. subsist on each other, xl. 
41.5. 

Enoch, \i. 66t, 700. 

Eve and Adam, {tide Adam and Eve. is- 
.NOLENct. Similes.) 

Eve particularly described, characterised, 
etc. iv. 712; V. 379 ; viit. 470, 596; ix. 
386—896; iv. 4407X19, 635; r. 27, 129, 
443. Her formation, viii. 460, 5o5 ; ix. 
205 to the end. The senience pro- 
uoiinced on her, x. ^ Behaviour and 
speech to Adam’s repulse of her, 909, 
937 , 966 ; xi. 162 , 268 ; xii. 610 , (tide 
Adam. Simii.erTT 
Evcningdescribed, iv. 598. 

Evil, in thought unapproved— blameless, 
V. HT. . ... 

Experience— 0 guide to wisdom, ix. 607. 


Fai*h. ix. 1139. 

Kailh ill Christ, Xii. 420, 515, 529. 

Fame (or glory xi. 688. 

Fancy, ils olTicc, v. lo^ The eje of the 
soul, viii. 460. 

Fate, the will of God, vli. 170. 

Fig-tree, of which Adain,^, etc. made 
aprons, described, ii. iioi. 

Firmarnenl described, vii. 26i. 

Fish described. 391. 

Flaming sword in Paradise on Adams, 
etc. expulsion thence, xii. 632, (tida 
Similes.) 

Flood universal, (vtda Noab.) 

Freedom, xi. 797. 

Free-will asserted, iii. 95 ; v. 235, 52Q; yiii. 
635 ; ix. 350 ; X. 43. KMSon, the same, 
iii. 108:1x7350. The image of God, viii. 
440. 

Fruition, carnal, the passion of il cen- 
sured, viii. 579. 

G. 


dian angels' return from Paradise, i. 
Si, 55. Speech to the celestials on Sin 
and liealli s entrance into the world 
thereby, 6i4. Charge to the angels, 
touching the changes in the creation on 
the fall. 649. Answer to the Son’s in- 
tercession on Adam’s repentance, xi. 
45. Speech to the celestials, convened 
iTIiis decreeing hit expulsion from Pa- 
radise, S4 ; to Michael thereon, 9 Sl 

Goii the 5 on, al the right hand of the 
Father, iii. 62 . Answer to him on Sa- 
tan’s design, iii. 144. On his proposing 
the manner, etc. of man’s redemption, 
227 ; undertakes it, 236. Love to man, 
'SmTIUial obedience, 266 . His resur- 
reciioii,as God and man, decreed, iH. 
303. His attributes, 383. Answer to 
TTi^Faiher on Satan’sTXlc. rerolU vL 
733. The image of the Father. Hi. 3t3 : 
\i. 680, 736. The Messiah, 716, 881* 
Answer to the Father, appointing him 
10 end the battle, 723, 730-877. Ills 
person, etfuipage, etc. in the work of 
the creation described, vii. i92. Re- 
ascont to heaven after it, 550. fnslliu- 
lion of (he Sabbath, 561. Appointed 
by the Father judge of Adam s trans- 
gression, X. 55. Sentence pronounced 
by him on (HB’ serpent, i63. Clothes 
them with skins, etc. 2ii. The justice 
of his sentence, 754. TTTs intcreession 
on Uieir repentance, xi. 22 , (tide Mts- 

.SIAII.) 

Guo, puritv of adoration more acceptable 
to him than ritual, iv. 736. All good 
proceeds from, and returns to him, v. 
469. To be contemplated in Ibe works 
of the creation, 506. Acts immediate, 
vii. 176. Tbe centre oFheaven, ix. 107. 
His~xb5olute decrees, xl. 3u. O mni- 
presence, goodness, etc. S3T7 Tbe fear 
of him, etc., with loss or rroedom, de- 
generates, 797. Particular presence, 
xii. 48. to obey, love, depend on his 
pro^ence, etc;, the sum of knowledge, 
557; and wisdom, 575. 

Gospel, how lobe understood, ill. Sll. 

Grace of God, iii. 129 , 1 ^ xi. ^ xii. 
525. 

Gratitude, iv . 55. 

Gunpowder^Guns. etc., the original In- 
vention oscribed to the Devil, vi. 476, 
484. 


Gabriel, iv. 443, 5CI, 576, 782, 866, 877, 
902, 1006 ; vi. 4S. 351. 

God the Father, contemplating his works, 
etc. iii. 56. Speeches to, and replies 
from ihe'Sbn, on Satan’s design on tbe 
creation, 80—274. Decrees bis resur- 
reciion, So3. His (the Father’s) allri- 
hutes, elc7X72. Visibly seen m the 
Son, 383 ; tI.Xso. Charge to Raphael to 
warnltfam against his fall, v. 22E 
Speech to the celestial hierarchy, 600. 
To the Son on Satan’s, etc. revolt there- 
on, 719. Anny against the revellers 
described, vi. i5. Speech loAb«licl. 29. 
Appoints Micha^ and Gabriel chiefs~oT 
the celestial army, 44. Appoints God 
the Son to end il, 6lo. Resolving the 
creation of Ihc world, vii. I36. (^m- 
miis the work to him, i63. ^Described, 
594 . Speech ;the FathfrlQ on the guar- 


lleavcn and earth, their final renovation 
by lire, xi. 898; xii. 547. Aflcr-hap- 
pincss therein, 463, 549. 

Heaven, the joys, etc. of il described, iii. 
344 ; Us gate, 501 ; V. 2 ^ Passage ironi 
n^ce to the world, iii. 526 ; iU general 
creation, 716. 

Hell described, i. 60, 228; ii. 58T, 618; i (6 
gales, 645; flTsi opened by sin, 87l, 
(ride Similes.) 

Hierarchies of heaven, v. 579. 

Hinnom, the valley of, L 399 . 

Holy Guost, its effusion, etc. at the crea- 
tion. vii. 195. Descent, etc. on the 
apostles, alia all bapiiied, xii. 485. 
Promised and given alike to all believ- 
ers, xii. 5i8. , , _ . 

Hymn to light, iii. I. To God the Father 
and Son, 372. OiTConjugal love, Iv. 750. 
On the cretnion, vii. 2 ^ 85T, 802 . 


V-- ■-•^by Go^le 


INDEX. 
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Hypocrity, iii. 613. 
Hypocrilct, ir. T44, 


L • 

Idolatry* origin of it, i. 364 ; of the 
post-diluvian world, lii. iiS. 
Inimorlalily of the soul discimed. x. 782. 
Jnnocenre, Uie stale of it described, iv. 
312, 49a, 738; Y. QU, 303, 443; viii. 40, 
iiO. 

Invocations, the author's, i. ^ Ui« ^ vii. 
i_i xi. v'u. 

Jove, ( al^Uen anael,^ I Sia. 

Israelites Uteir bondage and dellTerance 
^ from K«ypl, xii. it>3; their civil and 
- 'sacred cconomv inHiw wilderness, ?23. 
y Estabiisbmcntiii Canaan, 260» Reason, 
oic. of ibeir ritual laws, 280. Go- 
* Ycrnibenl by judges and ItHigS, 3i5. 
Ceptlrity in Babylon, 335. Return from 
thence to Ibc birth ontio Uessiab, etc. 
34S— M9. 

Jsif, fa fallen angel,) 1. 478. 
lihurid, iv. 788, sio. 



Knowledge of good and evil, the tree of 
il. It. 220: it 638; it. 875; vii. 542; vlil. 

i£* 343; it. 079, 78S 883. 

KnowTedee (or opiiuou \ v, too; vii. t26; 
Tiii. taa ; xii. 580; viU. iffir Tewfe ^t- 
MaisT) 

L. 

Lethe, il. 582. 

Leviathan, i. 201. 

Liberty, witli~iHe loss of it, virtue, etc. 
degenerates, li. 797. 

Life, the tree of, iv. 218; lx. 89. 

Light, hymn to it, ill. i. TEc" first day’s 
creation, vii. 213. 

Limbo, or fool’s Faradlse, HI. 495. 

Lion, xi. I87. 

Liove, conjugal, its praises, iv. T&0;viii. 
588. 589,620: IX. 339, 241. 

Lucifer, x. 425. (Ktd« dATASf.) 

Lust, ix. toil. 

■ 

Mammon, L 878 ; ii. 229; Man, fallen, iii. 
130,198.203,227, 255:” 

Man, wby created, in. 977 ; ix. I43. His 
creation, vii. S24. Dominion, 5287 Love 
to woman, viii. 587. His superiority 
over the woman, x. H5, I95. 

Medusa, il. 8io. 

Mercy, Hi. 131. 

Messiali, xr~T8l, I82; xii. 359, 3^ 38^ 
388, 420, 45174587513. 

Michael ( the Archangel), vi. 4^ 250, 262, 
296. 320, 4i0. Prepares to expel Adam, 
etc. fro nr Paradise, xl. i26, 238^ 2:.t, 
286. 334. Discovers to AdarfT(tn vision) 
what should hap^n to the time oflhc 
flood, 428— 867. Discovers to him f re- 
latively) what should happen from the 
flood to the general resurrection, xU. 
8—551. His answer to Adam's resolu- 
tion of future obedience, etc. 575. 
Leads him and Eve out, 837. ( Vide Si- 

MILF.S.1 

Moloch, I. 302 ; il. 51 ; vi. 357, 380. 

Moon, supposed Inhabited, lii. 459. Its 
office, 728. Rising, Iv. 808. Tho spots 


in it, V. 418. Part of the fourth day’s 
creation, vii. 356, 375, 379. 

Moon and stars, iv. 66i. 

Moon and planets, x. 656. 

Morning in heaven described, vi. 12. 
Morning, natural, described, v. l,~20i it. 

i92: XI. 133. 

Moses and Aaron, xli. 170. 

Mulciber, L 74o. 

N. 

Night in heaven described, v. 642. 

Night and day in heaven described, vi. L 
Night, natural, described, iv. 6o4, 778; v. 

36; it. 48. At Adam’s fall, x. 848. 
NtirrfDTtTTtt 24. 

Nisrocli, vi. 4TS, 451. 

Noah, xi. 7i9, 738, 733, 808. The flood 
described, 738, 824, 84i. Tbo appear- 
ance of the rainbow, etc. 881. 

Noon described, v. 300. 


0 . 


Oliedience, conjugal, iv. 835; v. 539. 

Old age described, xi. 535. 

Omens of Adam’s expulsion f7om Para- 
dise, xi. 162. 

Opinion (or knowledge), (tide Know- 
LF.DGR or ONMIO?t.) 

Orbs, celestial and terrestrial, viii. 78— 

Orus, I. 478. 

Osiris, ibid. 

P. 

Pandemonium, i\ 7io. (Fide Similks.) 

Paradise (or the garden of Eden) describ- 
ed, iv. 131, 214 ; V. 291 ; Vil. 537; viii. 
304 ; ix. to: ^nre easl^ gale of il,^iv. 
547T Guarded by Gabriel 549. The 
bower of Adam and Eve there, iv. 890. 
Tlie watches, etc. of the guardian an- 
gels, iv. 778, 782, 861, 977. ' 'Ibe bill 
there, xi. 377. Adam and Eve’s expul- 
sion, xii. 825. The flaming sword, etc. 
633. The seatof iidestroyed by Noab's 
flood, xi. 829. ( Vide Smaes.) 

Patriarchal government, xii. 13. 

Patriarchs, xii. U3. 

Peace, xi. 763. 

Peor or Cbeiuos, 1. 4i2« 

Persecution, xii. T08— 533. 

Phlegeibon, ii. 588. 

Plagues of Egypt, xii. n|. 

Planets) x. 656. 

Poles, X. 868, 680. 

Prayer, xi. ^ il, i46, 3<i. 

PredestinaitoiTfieUhed, in. ill. 

Priests occasion the first dissension in ihe 
Jewish church and state, xii. 353. 

Prosopopaia, ix. 782, lOOO. 


R. 


Rainbow, tt. 885, 895. 

Ramiel, vi. 389. 

nanhael (tKT^rehangel ), his descent to 
Paradise to warn Adam against his fall, 
V. 24T. Described, 276. Answer to 
Adam's invitation to his bower, and 
entcriaminent there, 371—450. Dis- 
course with Adam on various subjects, 
y. 45$_Tiii. 051. (Fide SintLXS.) 

Reason, iv. 9^ lOB : v. loo, 488 ; viii, 3^ 
ix. 350, 48g7 65yyXM. 15797. 
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INDEX. 


Reapinpiion of man, iii> 203, 3?7. 

Hepenianco, iii. JdS — I9i. Au aci of it, 

X. IO)$G ; xi. 32. 

Reptiles, vii. ffs. 

Hevoll and defeat of ibe fallen angels, v. 
577— vi. 892. 

Rimmon, L 467. 

S. 

Sabbath, xii. S8i, 594. 

Salvation, xii. 449. 

Satan .the prince of the fallen aneels\ 
Ills fall from heaven, i. 34. Why so 
called, i. 8i; v. 657. Kpee^ to Beel- 
xebub, aUernheir fall, i. 84. Reply to 
BccUebuh's answer, “Xsccni from 
hell, 392. Mis sulureT^ooks, etc. I93; 
IT. 985X"v. 706. Speech to Beclxetrab 
thereon, u 242. Mis shield, 28 4 . His 
spear, 2 M 2 . “Speech to the otlieTTallen 
angels, ~|iX His standard, 531. Speech 
to the falTen angels reiinbaiiled, 622 . 
Calls a council, 752. Speech to them in 
council, ii. ii. Undertakes an attempt 
on the worl(T7vthe result of it,) 430, 4u5. 
Ascent to the gates of hell, 629. Speech 
to Death there, C8t. The father of Sin 
and Death, 727. AnswerloSin’s speech, 
737. To her reply, 8i7. Flight into 
Chaos, 917. Arrival at the court of 
Chaos, 9M. Speech there, 968. Brought 
Sin and Death lirst into the world, 1024. 
Ascent to light, etc. 1034. Alights on 
the convex of the world’s outermost 
orb, iii. 4i8. View of the world from 
the Hfsl step to heaven gale, 550. Des- 
cent to it described, 561. Stops at the 
sun, 588. Discovers Uriel, the angel of 
it, there, 62 i. Transforms himself to 
a cherub. 634. Speech to Uriel, 654. 
Deceives him, 681 . Is directed by him 
to the world, 734; and Paradise, 738. 
Alights on Mount Niphales, 739. Soli- 
loquy, contemplating the sun, 432. The 
first liypocrilc, I2i. Arrives at Para- 
dise. liL Sits orTThe tree of lif^ i94. 
Soliloquy on view of Adam wnd Eve in 
Paradise, 358. Descends from the tree 
of life, and assumes several animal 
shapes, 395. Listens to Adam’s dis> 
course with Eve, on God's prohibition 
of the tree of knowledge, 408. Soli- 
loquy on the subject of it, 505. Re- 
solves thence to tempt them to dis- 
obedience. 512. First attempt, in the 
assumed shape ofa toad, on Eve asleep, 
799. Answer to Ithuriet and Zephon, 
reprehending him thereon, 827. Re- 
ply to their answer, 854. Answer to 
Gabriel, 886. Reply to hisanswer, 92S. 
To another, 968. The inaueuration of 
God the Son, the occasion of his revolt, 
V. 657. Speech to the next subordinate 
angel of his party thereon, 673. The 
seal of his bierareny before his fall, 756. 
Speech to the angels of hit hierarchy 
thereon, 772. Reply to Abdiel’s answer, 
on lii& speech (o the hierarchs of bis 
party, 853. His annv, vi. 79. His port 
and post there, 99. Answ^Tlo Abdicl’s 
reply^ 150. BallTe between bis and ibo 
celesuaturmy, 205—385. His prowess 
in the battle, 246. Encounters Michael, 
253. AnswerToHichael’s speech Iherc- 
V 1 T 7 281 . Tho combat described, 296. 
Woulf^d by him, 330. Carried oft, SHT 
His army defeated, 386. Retreats, liTff 


calls a council, 4i4. Speech iu council, 
4i8. Reply to Nisroch there, 469. Gives 
ilie word for renewing the battle, 458. 
Renewed by his army, and the second 
battle described, 569, 670. Speech on 
the celestial army’s retreat, 608 . His 
army’s entire defeat and expulsion from 
beaven described, 831—877. Reliirns 
from compassing the earth to Paradise 
hy night, in a mist, in order to his 
temptation, ix. 53. His circuit, elc. 
described, 62. Soliloquy thereon, 99. 
Enters the Serpent, 182 . \iew (in ilTaT 
shape) of Eve, 424r^^oliloquy there- 
on, 473. Behaviour to her, 523. Speech 
to her, 532. Reply to her answer, 567. 
The discourse (his temptation of Eve to 
eat the forbidden fruit) continued, 732. 
Leaves her after eating it, 784. His sen- 
tence thereon (virtually^) pronounced 
by God the Son, x. i7i. Returns to hell 
to avoid his presencFln Paradise, 337. 
Meets Sin and Death upon llieir Journey 
to the world, on Adam’s, etc. fall, 3 4 s'. 
Answer to Sin's speech, 383. Paris wTITi 
them. 4io. Ascends hiniTrono at Pan- 
demonium, 443. Speech to the fallen 
angels assembled there, 459. Applaud- 
ed with a hiss, 504. Me and thev trans- 
formed to serpents, sio. Farther pu- 
nished with an illusion of the forbidden 
fruit, 549. Roth annually continueit*, 
575. Himself ^thc serpent'' dragged in 
chains at the ascension of the Messiaii, 
xii. 453. Dissolution ( with the world ) 
at his coming to judgment, 545. ( Vide 
SiMILKS. ) 

Saturn, I. 512. 

Seasons, their changes, x. 677. 

Serpent described, tx. 495 ; x. 168, 
175. (Vida SmiLES.i 

Sidereal blasts, etc. x. 692. 

sxzaxxtxs. 

Adxm and Eve, after their fall— to the 
Americans, ix. ms. Their repentance 
— to Deucalion and Pyrrha’s Rood, xi. 8. 

Adam caressing Eve — to Jupiter with 
Juno, iv. 499. His address to h(*r sleep- 
ing— to Zephyrua breathing on Flora, v. 
15. Bower— to Pomona’s arbour, 377. 
Desires to know the story fif the crea- 
tion, prior to his own— to thirst tinal- 
layed. increasing, vit. 66. Awaked after 
carnal fruition, the lirsC^ect of his fall 
— to Samson shorn by Dalilah, ix. 1059. 
Sorrow on the vision of Noah’s flood— 
to a father’s mourning his children, xi. 
760. 

Angels, celestial, the spears of— to ears of 
corn, iv. 980. Their march— to that of 
the birds, vi. 72. Their hallelujahs — to 
the sound of seas, i. 642. Their faces 
—to a double Janus ( four , xi. I 28 . 
Their eyes— to those of Arcus, I29. 
Their appearance— to the angels appeal 
ing to Jacob, 2t3 ; to Uiosc in Dothan, 
216 . Their motion— to an evening mist, 
XII. 628. 

Angels, fallen (or infernal)— to autumnal 
leaves, i. 302. To Roating sea-sedge 
after a sTorm, 304. Housing at Satan's 
command— to sentinels waking from 
sleep, 331. Imballling— to the Eg)p> 
lian plague of locusts, 338. To the ir- 
ruptions of the northern Barbarians, 3^ 


T 
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INDEX. 


Th«ir dispofiiion lo engage— lo llial of 
(be heroes of anliquity. >Vilb ihem 
— Uie greatest armies In atl ages since 
the creation — pigmies^ STi. Themselves 
—to oaks or pmos blasted, 6t2. Their 
searching, etc. for the materials of Pan* 
deinonium to pioneers inlrenchingt 
etc. 675. Their manner of raising it— 
to (he wind of an organ, 705. Assem* 
bling thereat — lo bees, 70b; to pigmies, 
780; to fairies, 76l. Their applause of 
Mammon s speech in council—tO the 
hollow wind after a storm, ii. ' 2 ii. Their 
rising from council — lo thunder afar 
off, 470. Their pleasure on the result— 
to the evening sun after a foul day, 488. 
Their after various pursuits, passions, 
etc. — to the Olympic, or Pythian games, 
580; to the phenomena of armies in the 
clouds, 533; to Herculcs on OKla, 543. 
Their numbers composing Satan's army 
against the celestials— lo the stars, v. 
745 ; lo ihe dew drops, 746. Their ap* 
plause of Salan'i reply (o Abdicl — to 
the sound of deep waters, 872. Throng* 
ed logelher after their entire defeat by 
God the Son— to a herd of goats, vi. 
656. Their retreat lo Pandemonium— 
lo the Tartar's flight before the Russ ; 
and the Persian's from the Turk, x. 43i. 
’Transformation to serpents— to those 
sprung from (he Gorgon's blood, etc. 
520. Their appearance on the tree il- 
lusive of the forbidden fruit— lo ibe 
snaky hair of Megara fone of the furies), 
558. The fruit— (a the apples of S<^ 
dom, SOi. 

Cbaos. Atoms, tlieir motion— lo the Li- 
byan quicksands, ii. 900. Confusion 
there— to storming a (own. P' 20 ; to 
heaven and earth (supposed) falling, 
etc. P24. 

0ealb and Sin, their making a bridge 
over Chaos— to polar winds, driving the 
ire together, x. 2»9. The work— lo 
Neptune's hxing tflFTsle of Delos, 293; 
to Xerxes making a bridge over~lfi9 
llellesponl, 306. 

Death's instinct~of Adam's fall— lo the 
flight of birds of prey lo a lield of battle, 
I. 273. His and Satan’s frowns on each 
other— to two thunder clouds meeliug, 
ii. 7i4. 

Eve, her hair— to the vine’s tendrils, iv. 
305. Her looks — to the first blush of 
morning, v. i 2 v. Herself— to Pandora, 
iv. 713; to 8 W?yod-nymph, or Venus, v, 

• 379; lo a Dryad, or Delia (Diana'i, ix. 
sir'; to Pales or Pomona, 393; to Ceres. 
395. Her temptation by ^lan— alludea 
to by ibe story of Opoion and Eury' 
nome, x. 578. 

Flaming sword in Paradise, on Adam and 
Kve's expulsion thence— to a comet, xii. 
632. Its heat, etc.— to the Lybian air, 
634. 

Hell— lo Mount £lna lin Sicily', i. 23o ; to 
the bog or lake Serbonis (in Paiextnre), 
ii. 592. 

Knowledge, the desire of it— to a thirst’ 
unallaycu, incrcasing,*vii. 66. 

Michael, his ronibat viith Sanm— to two 
planets ru.*^hing in opposition, ri. 3i0. 
A{>pearonce to expel Adam— to a Ufnr 
ill a miliury vest, etc. xi. 239. 
Pandemonium, its sudden nse — to an 
exhalation, i. 7i0. 

Paradise, the air of it— to the effluvia from 
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Arabia Felix, at sea, iv. I59. lUeU— to 
the field of Enna, 268 ; to the grove of 
Daphne, etc. 272; (oThe Isle of Nysa, 
275; to Mouiit~Amara, 280 ; lo the gar- 
des of Adonis, ix. 439; of Alcinous, 
4(0; of Solomon, 442. 

Raphael, his view of the world in bit 
descent from heaven lo Paradise— to 
that of the moon through an optic glass, 
V. 2GI ; of Delos or Samos from the Cy* 
claUcs' (isles , v . 264. Himself — lo a 
phennix, 271 ; lo Mercury, 28S. 

Satan— to Briareus, Typbun, and the Le- 
viathan, I. 199, 20J to liie sun rising 
in a misC 594 ; m eclipse, 596; (0 the 
longest train of a comet, ii. 707 ; to 
Mount TencrifTe, or Allas, iv. 985. His 
shield— to the moon, i. 284. His spear 
to a roast, 292. His standard- to a 
meteor, 337.-~ Thc phenomenon of his 
ascent lo hcil-gales— to a fleet in (he 
ofling. ii. 636. His and Death's frowns 
on each other— to two thunder-clouds 
nieeliog, 7i4. Flight lo Ibe court of 
Chaos— to a griffin's, 943. 'Towards 
heaven — (0 (the ship) Argo. i. I0i6; to 
t’Ivsses* voyage between Scylla andCba- 
rybdis, ii. I0i9. Arrival at light, etc.— 
lo a weather-beaten vessel towards port, 
1043. On the convex of the world’s 
outermost orb— to a vulture seeking his 
prey, iii.43i. First view of the world— 
lo a scout's casual prospect of a new 
country or city, 543. Of the star’s orbs 
—to the Hesperian gardens, etc. 568. 
Appearance in the sun’s orb— to a spot 
in It, 688. Meditation on bis intended 
atlemj>t on the world— lo a gun recoil- 
ing, IV. In Paradise— lo a. wolf 

prey ing on a fold, 183 ; to a thief break- 
ing in at a bouse-topTinc. I88 ; to a tiger 
ill view of a brace of fawns, 4o3. De- 
tected ^ Ilhuriel (here -to gunpowder 
taking fire, 8i4. Reprehended by Ze- 
hon— lo a steed reined, in a fret, 857. 
is army- to (be stars, v. 745; lo tbe 
dew drops, 746. Their applause of his 
reply to Andiel— to the sound of deep 
Waters, vi. 872. Himself recoiling on 
a blow received from Michael — to a 
mountain siitkingbyan earthquake, i>3. 
His comhatwiih Michael— lolwoplan^ 
rti?<hing in opposition, 3io. View of 
Paradise and Eve there — to a citizen's 
(.iking the air in the country, ix. 44.s. 
.'shape on his return lo bell— lo (he ser- 
pent Python, X. 529. Hit tempting Eve 
—alluded to by the story of Opfaion and 
Eurynome, 578. 

Serpent, (hat entered by Satan— to (hose 
Herinioneand Cadmus were transform- 
ed to, ix. 504; lo (bat assumed br^scu- 
lapius, 506; lo those by Jupiter Amnaon 
and Capiiolinus, 508. Bis motion— to 
Ihe working of a ship, etc. 5is. Hit 
crest— lo an exhalation flaming ( \3'ill 
i'th' wisp), 634. Uii address, introduc- 
ing (he temptation— to that of an orator 
of the Athenian or Roman common- 
wraiths, 670. 

Sill, her middle parts— to (he dogs of 
Srylla, ii. 659; of the night hag, 662 . 

SpeaVs— to cars of corn, iv. 980. 

Stars, their orbs— lo Uie Hesperian gar> 
dens, etc. ill. 568. 

Sun, hi8 course turned at Adam’s, etc. 
eating the forbidden fruit— as at the 
banquet ofThyestes, x. 6M. 
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Dnel» Li:» descent from ibc sun on Para* 
disc — to a shooting slar» iy. S&S. 

^Vaters^ their llux into seas, olc. on the 
crcalioii-*lo drops on dust, vii. 290; to 
armies roruiing, 'i9t. 

Sin and Death, (rtdr Df.atd and Siti.) 

Sin described, li. 6!>0^b7i; x. 2 ?S, 354, 
501, 602 . (Vide SiMiLkS.) 

Slavery, xii. 86, W7. 

Soul, V. I UP; X. 782. 

Spiriu Ifi^ essence, L 423, 780. Their 
invisible existence on earth, iv.677. The 
elect, liicir hymn to God, iii. 372. Ma* 
terial, etc. faculties in spirits, v. 404, 
433. Progressive from nutrition, v. 482. 
Their cxtsicncc in life, vi. 344. 

Spring, X. 678. 

Stars, etc. iit. 565; t. 4i7. Creation, vii. 
357, 364. (Vide SiMlLEs.) 

SlSITand Moon, iv. 661 . 

Storms, elc.xi. 695. 

Sl)X, ii. 577. 

Sun, its appearance, iii. 5Tl, S9l ; v. 423. 
■Creation, vii. 354, 364 ; iv. 352^ 539, .590; 
Tiii. 630; X. TC~lf?T7 67r^KMie SI- 
MILES.) 

T. 

Thammuz, or Adonis, L 446. 

Thunder, x. 668. 

Time detined, y. 580. 

Titan, i. sio. 

Tree oriife, (vtd« Lifk.) Of knowledge, 
(ride Knowlrucr.) 

Tyranny, xii. 24, 86, 96. 

4 Tyrants, iv. 39o^ 

Twilight, iv. &08. 


V. 

Vacuity, vii. I68. 

Valour, xi. 65ffT* 

Virtue, xi. ?9T; xii. ^ 

U. 

Uriel, Hi. 622 . 694, 724, 7S3; it. 555, 561 ; 

vi. 863. ( 4^ tde Similes.) 

UizicTTTv. 782. 


War, xi. 638, 783. i 

Waters separated from the earth, vii. 2^ 

[ fide SiMiLXK.) 

Wife, ix. 267; xi. 290. 

Wind, X. 664, 695. 

WTsdoin, xii. 575. 

Wolves, xii. 507. 

Woman, conjugal obedience her happi- 
ness, etc. iv. 635. Man’s love towards 
iicr, viii. 567. Her loveliest qualities, 
ii. 232. The effect of leaving her to her 
own vili, 1162 . His su(>eriorily over 
her, X. 1^19^ Her social accomplish* 
nienis, xlToTTr 

World, iii. 4i8, 444, 463. The creation of. 
vii. 163. Described, 228 . Situation oi 
it, respecting heaven and hvll. x. 320. 
(ride £aatii.) 

Z. 

Zephon. Iv. 788; 623, 834. 

Znpbiel, vi. 535, 537. 


THE END. 
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